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IHF. HISTORY OF ‘ISMA‘EL ‘ADIL SHAH OF BIJAPUR 

(FROM BUSATIN-US-SALATIN) 

By K. K. Basu 

Before he passed away, Yusuf ‘Adil Shah nominated ‘Isma'el, 
iiged ten or eleven years (also, said to be twenty-three years old) 
lis heir-apparent and consigned him the affairs of the kingdom. 
4 e further committed the reins of administration and the duties of 
vicegerency to the charge of Kamal ^an Dakhini,* known as 
Ddrdb-i-jardi, or the protector of the throne. Faithful and intelligent, 
Kamal was an old retainer of the court. In return for their trust¬ 
worthy services the other amirs and pillars of the court were well- 
provided. As expediency demanded, the position of Isma'el ‘Adil 
Shah was kept out of the meshes. 

On the demise of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, Kamal ^an made prepara¬ 
tions for the funeral rite of the late Sultan. The bier was taken to 
Gogi with due pomp and grandeur. At an auspicious moment prog¬ 
nosticated by the astronomers, Kamfil placed Tsma'el on the throne 
of Bijapur; the crown was placed on the new Sultan, and the 
mperial umbrella was unfurled over his head. 

To win the heart of the people Kamal taxed his energies. In 
the cause of imperial service he inspired zeal and fidelity among his 
•^‘quals. To each chief of the neighbouring countries, such as, 
vmir Barid, Nizam Shah Outb-ul-Mulk and ‘Imad Shall, he showed 
ourtesy and bore goodwill and thereby put an end to all discord and 
'-ostility. Thus, it was due to the skill and sagacity of Kamal 
-hat, the splendour and elegance of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty reached 
? heir crowning point. Within a short time lands were cultivated 
nd populated, and the country presented a pleasing aspect. 

Kamal belonged to the Sunni School. During the pre\fious 
fign, in keeping with his subordinate position, Kamal could show 
o zeal in his creed. Now, when he got the upper hand, he gave 
h impetus to his own faith. In conformity to the old usage, he 
id the Khutha read in the name of the immaculate Khalifs. 

' In view of the fact that the Christians had created a mess in 
fcie port of (joa, Kamal seized it: but, ultimately he met them half- 


* Kamal Kb&n was, originally, a noble of the court of Mahmud ^ah Bahmani II. 
fe joined, afterwards, Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, and rendered him conspicuous 
^pvice. 
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way. On a surety that, they would not any further foment troTi| 
nor would become unfriendly with the Muslims, Goa was restofl 
to the Christians. Since then Goa remained in their hands. 

In this world of construction and destruction to be uniform!'- 
in one condition and in one state is of the many or all improbabilities^ 
The revolution of the Heavens, which always adopts a crooked path' 
display feats of jugglery everyday. The stragglers all round bring 
about such occurrences in this world on account of their evil soul, 
as destroy religion and state, and thereby thej’^ make a bad name in 
this world and are ruined in the next. In fact, when KamM began 
managing the state-affairs, he made his best endeavour to augment 
his power and strengthen his position. He laid his hands on the 
assignments and jagirs and bestowed them upon his own partisans. 
The offices and dignities were, likewise, taken away on some pretext 
or other from the old occupants and given to his own people. Thus, 
at the end, there remained no such rival whom Kamal would be 
afraid of. Gradually, much against the principles of fidelity, there 
entered into his head the idea of seizing the imperial dignity. Kamal 
now desired to put Tsma'el ‘Adil Shah, the legal heir, in prison and 
acquire the throne for his own use. He, therefore, sought the counsel 
of his coadjutor Amir Barid who gave a hearty support to his perverse 
ideas. A covenant was effected between the two on terms that, 
one would help the other in his attempt at self-aggrandisement 
and in the task of appropriating for himself the citadels and of 
enlarging his territories. 

Accordingly, on the strength of the recent alliance with Barid, 
Kamal ^an put Tsma'el and the ladies of the royal harem in close 
confinement and engaged confidential agents for keeping watch i 
over them. Then, with an army atid other resources of war, Kamalj 
came out of Bijapur for the purpose of seizing the country. At first ^ 
he laid siege to the fort of Sholapur, and after an investment lastin|; 
for three months, he conquered it with no small effort on his part 
and loss of men on his side.‘ 

Barid, likewise, left Bidar ® and marched out with an armj ^ 
against Gulburgah, and having taken possession of some parts of tffi 
coimtry he returned to his capital. 

Being relieved of the siege of Sholapur, Kamal, too, returnee, 
to his capital. He ordered the astrologers • to find out an auspiciou! 
day on which his coronation could be held. Although, the astrologers 

* ZaJn the Governor, ddivered Sholapur together with five and a hal 

districts into the hands of ‘Isma'el ‘Adil. 

* Bidar was the capital of Bidarbha, modem Berar, Khandesh, part of the 

Nizam's territory and part of the Central Provinces. ' 

® The date given in Ferishta, ist Safar, 917 H.; Apr. 29, A.D. 1511. 
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did not 'like the idea (coronation of Kamal), they perforce, gave 
their opinion on ascertaining the position of the stars. ‘ The situa¬ 
tion they all urged, ‘ of the fifteen heavenly bodies forbade evil. 
JFor about a fortnight you must remain inactive. On the sixteenth 
^day, however, whatever you do shall be blessed.’ 

Considering that it was easy to avert the e'’dl influence of the 
stars, Kamal, after all, remained alert, and he brought under 
his control all those places that he deemed impregnable and safe. 
He then found refuge in one of such retreats. The affairs of the state 
he conferred on Safdar, his son, and also on some officers of the 
empire. 

When the evil designs of Kamal became known to the public 
and the ladies of the royal harem became also cognizant of it, they 
(ladies) were engulfed in the whirlpool of perplexity, and in perfect 
helplessness remained in hourly expectation of the benevolence of the 
All-Powerful God. At last, they came upon a remedy. About two 
or three days had still remained for the completion of the appointed 
period (which, according to the astrologers, augured evil for Kamal), 
when Bunji Khatun,’ the mother of Tsma'el and Dilshad Aga, 
his paternal aunt, both an intelligent woman, thought of extirpating 
the unfaithful wretch (Kamal). They summoned before them 
an old and faithful slave,* said to be an old servant of ‘Isma'el and 
reminded him about his obligations for the benefits that he had 
received in the past. ‘ Every living creature ’, the ladies began 
addressing him, ‘ is mortal. But, he who dies having redeemed his 
obligation secures eternal wealth ; not only does he acquire good 
name in this world, but he also secures fame in the next! Down 
upon the traitor, if you want to do your duty. If you are successful 
in your attempt you shall enjoy happiness like the other nobles of 
the court: but, if you lose your life, you shall rejoice over it, for, 
you shall obtain renown for your good actions and faithfulness in 
this world, and shall gain reward in the next!! ’ 

Thereupon, Kaka, for that was the name of the slave, buckled 
on his armour and replied, ‘ Good heavens! how do you speak of 
one life ? I am prepared to sacrifice hundreds for the sake of 
Isma'el! ’ ‘ Although', said Bunji Khatun in assurance, ‘ the harem 

we live in is inaccessible even to our intimate friend and con¬ 
fidante, I shall, somehow or other make it accessible for you, and 
when you once get in, it will be your turn.' 

I^Stun won over, by adulation and fawning, the chamber¬ 
maid who was appointed by Kam^ to furnish him with the news of 


^ Ferisbta calls him Bubuji Khantun. 
* Feti^ta calls him Yusuf Turk. 
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the harem. The said abigail led Kaka to the inner apartments of 
Kamal by representing that, as the slave was to go out on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, he needed the requisite permission and a betel from 
him. Kamal, whose death drew near, had no misgiving. When 
Kaka approached Kamal for the betel, he (Kaka) unsheathed the 
dagger that he kept concealed in his person and stabbed the traitor 
on the chest and abdomen. Kamal’s wife noticed the whole incident; 
she cleverly came out of her seclusion and maintained perfect self¬ 
composure ; she neither cried out for help nor allowed any one else 
to do it! At her orders the servants killed the assassin beating him 
with stones and sticks and wounding him with knife and dagger. 

Kamal’s wife * then ordered Safdar Khan, her son, to get near 
her. She, then, informed him of the whole incident and forbade 
him to make any uproar. ‘ Strengthen your nerves ’, she commanded, 
‘ and wreak your vengeance on ‘ Isma'el and his mother. If you are 
perfunctory revenge shall be mine, and from me there shall be 
destniction Whenever Safdar became cowardly and discorafitted, 
his mother goaded and assured him in various ways. 

Having thus nerved himself, Safdar, at last, ordered his men 
to plunder the imperial palace and imprison Tsma'el and his mother. 
He further ordered them to recruit soldiers and provide themselves 
with war materials. 

In the meantime, Bunji Kliatun (Tsma'el’s mother) who made 
Kaka accompany the parlour-maid to KamM’s chamber, was passing 
her time in great suspense. Having received no information about 
Kaka’s mission, she thought that his enterprise was unsuccessful; 
Kaka had failed to do anything and was in trouble ! She realized 
that a dire calamity was upon them ! Now, she became more 
careful and vigilant, and having infused courage in Tsma’el advised 
him to make himself ready for an encounter with the enemies. To 
the Mughals, the Deccanis and the Habshis (Abyssinians) and those 
royal servants who looked after the imperial palace, she sent the 
following note. ‘ If you are faithful, be desperate ’, she wrote, 
* With the welfare of Tsma'el ‘Adil Shah lies your welfare. The 
day is come when self-sacrifice is necessary. Fulfill your obligations, 
and prove by your conduct that you are the custodians of the 
imperial dignity and the keeper of the royal honour.’ 

Some of the devoted and faithful Mughal and Deccani officers 
got themselves in readiness and having proceeded to the royal 
palace fortified and strengthened it. On the other hand, Safdar 
mustered his men, provided them with war materials and made 
them proceed to the royal palace. 


^ In Ferishta, she is the * mother ' and not the ' wife ’ of KamaL 
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Safdar’s men broke open the first two doors of the royal palace 
when arrows and muskets were discharged from the top of the citadel. 
Bunji Khatun and Dilshad Aga put on the male attire and having 
i armed themselves with daggers and shields, stimulated and en- 
’'couraged the soldiery. ‘Isma'el 'Adil Shah, too, engaged himself 
heart and soul in the battle. Suddenly, an arrow from the top of 
the castle struck Safdar on his forehead. The wound was not so 
serious, but on account of his debility Safdar leaned against the 
wall. When the soldiers, who had stationed themselves on the 
citadel, received the information that Safdar was inclining on the 
wall, they hurled stones at him. One of such heavy stones struck 
Safdar and killed him outright. On the death of their leader Safdar's 
men slackened their effort and made a precipitate retreat. Tsma'el's 
men now descended from the palace and pursued the retreating 
party, imprisoning and killing them. 

Thus, with the divine f^our on his side and befriended by 
fortime and destiny, Tsma'el ‘Adil became joyous and delighted. In 
agreement with the earnest desire of his partisans, ‘Isma'el now 
ascended the throne. Money was thrown amongst the people 
assembled and nazars or presents were offered to Tsma'el. Suitable 
gifts were bestowed on the faithful officers of the crown, i^usru 
Aqa lyari, belonging to the royal body-guard, received the title of 
Asad Khan and the presentation of lands and jagirs in return for 
the conspicuous and devoted service that he had rendered in the 
imperial cause.^ But the Deccani and HaUslii (Abyssinian) officers 
were dismissed from their posts, and those bastard Miighals who 
had any affinity with the Dakhinis were likewise removed from their 
offices. Subsequently, having bestowed his entire thought on the 
matter of effecting an improvement in the condition of the Mughals, 
‘Isma'el ‘Adil ShSh recruited them in his army and within a short 
time Mughal archers and spearsmen were collected for the protection 
of the Sultan. At some later date, on account of the supplications 
of the Mughals, the discharged hybrid soldiers were re-appointed, 
but the Habshis and the Dakhinis were not reinstated.* 

With the increase of power and authority ‘Isma el ‘Adil Shah 
changed the Khutba according to the Shia faith and showed greater 
zeal for this creed than his father. Order was promulgated for the 

* Perishta calls him Khusru Turk. Khusm received Belgaum in Jaigir. 

* Perishta writes, ‘ During his confinement, the king had vowed not to enlist 
any Deccanis or Abyssinians in his ser\dce... at lengtli at their request, he 
permitted the children of foreigners bom in India, to be received into the army, 
and afterwards, consented to enrol Afghans and Rajputs, provided they were not 
xutives of the Deccan; a practice which was adhered to at the Adil Shahi court, 
till the reign of Ibr ahim Adil Shah II'. 
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tise of red caps or Dawdzdah Twki (scarlet caps with twelve points) 
amongst the people. No respect was shown to those who did not 
wear such caps. Persons not using these headdresses had no 
free movements in the city. Punishment was meted out to those 
who violated the order for the use of red caps. This state of things 
lasted till the end of Tsma'el ‘ Adil ^ah’s rule. 

When Tsma'el ‘Adil permanently obtained repose from internal 
troubles, he made up his mind to liberate the country of his fore¬ 
fathers, which during the troublesome period had passed into the 
control of others. At first, he marched against Barid, and took 
away those portions that had gone to him. Amir Barid was worried 
for this and he began taking offensive measures. He sent epistles 
to the leading ruling houses of the Deccan and called for auxiliaries, 
so that, Burhan Nizam Shah, Sultan Quli Qutb Shah and ‘Ala’-ud-din 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk having drawn up their forces marched to Bidar, 
Having instigated Sultan Mahmud to join him and in conjunction 
with the forces of the ruling d5masties in the Deccan, Barid marched 
against ‘Isma'el ^ah.^ On its way, the army of Barid laid waste 
and plundered the country and reached the vicinity of Bijapur but 
met with no opposition. The invading army pitched their camps 
at a distance of three kuroh from Bijapur. 

To guard against Sultan Mahmud, ‘Isma'el ‘Adil Shah, on the 
other hand, placed himself in the centre of his army and made no 
forward movement. Rumour now spread in the army of Barid 
that ‘Isma'el ‘Adil’s inactivity was chiefly due to his cowardice. 
'Hien, all on a sudden, with 12,000 cavalry mostly Mughals, ‘Isma'el 
‘Adil rushed upon Barid and put to the sword a large number of his 
soldiers. Thus vanquished, Barid fled to Bidar and Sultan Mahmud, 
on account of a calamity that had befallen him in the engagement, 
got down from his horse and being wounded became a prisoner in 
the hands of ‘Isma'el ‘Adil, Mahmud's son, Sultan Ahmad ^ah 
was also one of the captives. Without any further opposition and 
loss of strength Mahmud Shah’s army marched back to their country. 

‘Isma'el ‘Adil ^ah showed proper courtesy and respect to the 
vanquished compeer, and having made him rest awhile, administered 
medical relief to his wounds. He further entertained Mahmud with 
a presentation in cash and jewels. Mahmud gradually recovered 
from his wounds. 

‘Isma'el ‘Adil Shah then issued a mandate for holding a social 
entertainment and a festivity. At ‘Isma'el’s orders, his sister Bibi 
Sati,® who had been betrothed to Prince Ahmad ^ah, was also 


* The date given in Ferishta, A.H, 920, A.D. 1514. 
^ In Ferishta, Bibi Maseti. 
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present in the said social gathering. The Sultan of Bijapur made 
proper arrangements for the marriage ceremony and that incom¬ 
parable jewel of the empire (the princess) was united in marriage ^ 
to the prominent star of the Khelafat (Ahmad Shah) in accordance 
f with the rules of the Shari'at} A magnificent festival was held on 
the occasion. In compliance with the marriage regulations, the 
groom obtained leave after an expiry of two months. When the 
marriage ceremony was over, Sultan Mahmud received valuable 
presents in cash and kind, and then escorted by 5,000 Mughal 
cavalry he marched to his capital Bidar.® 

Asad Khan, gradually, gave evidence of his faithfulness and 
competency_ in the management of state affairs. Consequently, 
Tsma'el ‘Adil conferred on him the post of Sipdh Sdldr 

(commander-in-chief),*which was the highest rank in the empire. 
Asad’s dignity now reached its acme. He wished to cultivate 
friendship with Burhan Nizam ShMi, and having thus established 
an amity with him he proposed to march against Timraj, the Hindu 
ruler of Vijayanagar, who had raised his head of arrogance to the 
skies and had allowed his cauldron of self-worship to boil and fer¬ 
ment. Asad wanted to obtain eminence in the holy war (against 
the said Rai), which was obligatory on every true believer and 
pillar of the Faith. He despatched Sayid Ahmad Harwi, a man of 
experience and great wisdom, with a friendly letter and royal 
presents to Ahmadnagar. Reaching his destination Harwi made 
necessary arrangements for the royal interview. In the conference 
it was decided that, the Sultans of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar should 
both come out of their capitals and meet each other at Sholapur, 
and that the tie of friendship should be further strengthened by 
the matrimony of the Bijapur princess* (Tsma'el ‘Adil ^ah’s 
sister) with Burhan Nizam ^ah.® 

Subsequently, in agreement with the settlement thus made, 
‘Adil ^ah issued from his capital with due pomx) and grandeur and 
reached Sholapur. Nizam also reached the place. The two 


• The marriage was held at Kulburga. 

® The supplementary laws given by_Muhammad, the Prophet. 

“ Perishta narrates that Tsma'el ‘Adil once secured the release of the Persian 
ambassador from Bidar and honoured him with rich presents. In return for tliis 
service, Shah Tsma'el Safvy, the Persian monarch deputed in the year A.H. 925, 
A.D. 1519, an officer of high rank with presents to the court of Bijapur. The Bijapur 
Sultan offered him a befitting reception and commanded the officers in his army to 
wear scarlet caps having ten points—the head-dress worn by the followers of Sheikh 

* Perishta calls her ‘ Mariyam ’. 

® In Perishta the date is Rajab, A.H. 930, May, A.D. 1524. 
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sovereigns met together and derived supreme pleasure from the 
interview. There was the usual display of affability and com¬ 
placency from both the parties. On account of the alliance and rela¬ 
tionship there grew up an intimate friendship and concord between 
the two sovereigns. The two parties now arranged for the wedding, 
and in a short time arrangements were commenced for the marriage 
festivity, so that, in the course of a month, everything was complete. 
That secret jewel of the imperial casket (Bijapur princess) was 
united to the highest luminary (Burhan Nizam ^ah) in marriage. 
The marriage dowry consisted of jewels, cash, victuals and the forts 
of Bijapur and Panj Pitha.* When the festivities were over, the 
two Sultans in a transport of delight left Sholapur and marched 
to their capitals. 

Subsequently, ‘Adil Shah broke his promise and held forth 
various excuses in matters relating to the cession of the Sholapur 
fortress. There, thus, grew up discord and bitterness between 
the two kings. For this reason, next year, Biurhan Nizam Shah 
having allied himself with Nizam-ul-Mulk marched his army against 
Sholapur. On receipt of this information, ‘Adil Shah lo.st no time in 
raising ten or twelve thousand cavalry. The total number of com¬ 
batants on both_sides amounted to no less than 40,000. By the 
grace of God, ‘Adil Shah with his own army marched out and 
met the opposing forces. The Bijapuris ranged themselves in 
battle order and displayed bravery. Though the army of Berar 
and Ahmadnagar put pressure on their adversaries and made their 
best exertions, victory went to ‘Adil ^ah. The Berar forces retired 
from the battle-field and ran away to the country. Asad ]^an 
made a hot pursuit of the enemies to Parenda. ‘Adil Shah laid his 
hands on forty elephants and other spoils of war. In commemora¬ 
tion of the recent victory, the Bijapur Sultan made a presentation 
of eleven elephants to Sipah Saldr Asad l^an ; the other courtiers 
and nobles were, likewise, offered gifts in proportion to their 
ranks. 

Next year,* Burhan Nizam Shah, who was much humiliated 
on account of the defeat, having co-operated with Amir Barid 
despatched an army against ‘Adil Shah. The latter, too, made 
himself ready for an opposition. When the two forces faced each 
other, a severe conflict followed in which both sides fought tooth 
and nail, but ultimately, on account of the gallantry of ‘Adil Shahi 


’ BusStin-us-Salitin reads: ^ ^ U Ferishta writes, 

' the fort of Sholapur with its five and a half districts. .. .’ 

® In Ferishta the date is A.H. 935, A.D. 1528. 
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forces, Nizam Shah’s army met with their defeat. With twenty 
elephants and other paraphemalias of war Khwaja Jehan Daldjlni 
^ecame a prisoner in the hands of Asad Khan. 

Having won the victory, 'Adil Shah returned to his capital. 
He, at first, offered thanksgiving to God for his recent success and 
then gave presentations to his officers and courtiers. The vSultan 
offered to Asad ^an * all the elephants captured in war excepting 
one which he kept for his own use. The elephant in question was 
named Allah Buksh and it was formerly in the personal use of Burhan 
Nizam Shah. 

After the foregoing incident, Asad l^an who was noted for his 
skill, sagacity, bravery and valour thought that, the discord and 
disagreement between ‘Adil Sh^ and ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, the Sultan 
of Berar, which produced evil consequences in the affairs of Bijapur, 
should be removed, and that a cordial relation be established 
instead between the two sovereigns. With this end in view, Asad, 
with great skill, sought an opportunity for making the two Sultans 
meet, so that, their differences might be removed and a cordiality 
established between the parties. Asad’s attempt w.as_ rewarded 
with success, and ‘Imad-ul-Mulk paid his homage to ‘Adil vShiih. 
Further, with a view to strengthening the alliance, ^^adijah Sultan, 
the sister of ‘Adil Shah was expou.sed to ‘Ala’-ud-dhi ‘Imad-ul-Mulk.® 

Asad, likewise, tried to effect a settlement between ‘Adil vShah 
and Amir Barid, the Sultan of Bidar, but in spite of his best efforts 
he became unsuccessful. Thus, it so happened that, whenever a 
compromise was effected between the two Sultans through Asad's 
exertion, there was a fresh cause for hostilities on jiccount of the 
aggressive measures adopted by ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and ‘Adil Sh:lh. On 
one of such occasions, two nobles, both famous for their valour and 
among whom one was the brother-in-law (wife’s brother) of Barid, 
marched an army against ‘Adil ShMi when the latter met them in 
battle. 

Asad and the other nobles of the court tried to prevent ‘Adil 
Shah from personally going to the battle-field, but to no purpose. 
Without paying any heed to their counsel, the Bijapur Sultan galloped 
his horse straight into the cock-pit and displayed wonderful blaver5^ 
Being an adept in hand-to-hand figh^ting—an encounter much 
popular in the Deccan in those days—‘ Adil scored a success against 
his two aforesaid antagonists, and having made the two drink the 
beverage of death, made his successful return to the capital. In 
commemoration of this victory, all the faithful serv^ants of the court 

^ Ferishta says that Asad was furtlier honoured with the title of Farzund (or son). 

* The nuptial was celebrated at Ursing>’. 
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flocked near him and performed Nisar (scattering of wealth). The 
poor and the needy received alms. Having kissed the imperial 
stirrups, Asad extended his hands of welcome to the victorious 
Sultan. 

The fraud and deception of Amir Barid having exceeded all 
limit, and on his co-operating with Qutb ^ah and the Hindu ruler 
of Vijayanagar and thereby fomenting trouble, the Bijapur Sultan 
marched against Bidar with an army of ten thousand horse. On 
the receipt of this information, Barid made necessary preparations 
for the coming contest.^ He fortified his capital, secured ample 
provisions and sought help from Qutb Shah. Reaching Bidar, 
‘Adil ^ah besieged the fortress and there took place between the 
contestants sanguinary conflicts. In the meantime Qutb-ul-Mulk 
arrived at the scene in the help of Amir Barid. Having employed 
only half of his forces to carry on the siege, the Sultan of Bijapur, 
sent Asad Khan with the other half against Qutb Shah, bike a 
flash of lightning, Asad came upon Qutb and scattered his forces ; 
he then returned to the work of the siege. On account of this 
victory over the enemies, ‘Adil ShMi rewarded Asad with many 
valuable presents. The besiegers carried on the siege and put all 
stop to the ingress and egress to and from the fortress. Being 
thus hard pressed, Amir Barid applied to ‘Imad-ul-Mulk requesting 
him to interfere and establish peace between him (Barid) and ‘Adil 
Shah. 

With a view to effecting harmony, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk encamped 
himself at a distance of one farsakh from ‘Adil Shah, and then 
having sought an interview with the latter narrated to him the 
purpose of his visit and craved for granting pardon to Barid for the 
faults that he had committed. ‘ The delinquencies of Barid ’, 
the Bijapur Sultan said, ‘ are beyond all measure. There cannot 
be any talk for peace so long I do not pay him back in his own 
coins.’ Finding that it was quite useless to pursue the matter 
any further ‘Imad-ul-Mulk gave up all attempt for establishing 
amity. Amir Barid, on the other hand, finding that ‘Imad had 
failed in his object, went to his camp and raised lamentations. ‘ I 
hold ’, Barid groaned, ' your skirts for help and intervention. In 
whatever way possible, please try to bring about a peace, and thus 
save me and my family from the siege ’. ‘ This desire of thine ’, 

‘Imad in reply said, ‘ cannot be fulfilled until you make your sur¬ 
render and hand over the fortress to the Bijapur ruler ’. 


^ But Ferishta writes that on the approach of the Bijapur Sultan, Amir Barid, 
by the advice of Hemaji, his brahmin minister, committ^ Bidar to the charge of 
bis eldest son and himself retired to Udgir. 
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Dis-spirited and broken-hearted, Barid now retired. He pitched 
np his tent outside the fortress, and in front of and at a distance of 
'one farsakh from ‘ImM-ul-Mulk’s camp. Having no longer enter¬ 
tained any fear of the enemy, Barid now engaged himself in pleasure 
and merry-making. On the other hand, the contestants, on account 
of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk’s intervention, refrained themselves from all 
active hostilities. Old Barid, aged more than eighty, drank deep 
like a fish. Owing to ‘Imad-ul-Mulk’s intercession Barid now 
became so careless, that one night he held a drinking entertainment 
in which all the ladies of his harem were present. Every one was 
dead drunk excepting the two torch-bearers, but they, too, remained 
sober for an hour or two. The whole party fell into a deep sleep, 
and it seemed, as if, the members of the assembly being dead 
tired slept round the dead body (of Barid). This information 
was conveyed to Asad while he was on patrol duty. Accompanied 
by a few brave warriors, the brave and skilful Asad rode to the 
camp of Barid, and then having put on a disguise and in company 
of five or six men, he passed imperceptibly amid the Bacchanalian 
group. The two torch-bearers were instantly put to death at Asad’s 
orders and a shawl spread over Barid. Band’s movables and effects 
were left untouched. Then, four persons dexterously raised up the 
ornamented bed-sted on which Barid was lying blind drunk, and 
having taken it out of the camp began to carry it like a coffin with 
a muttering of Qalma Shahddat * on their lips. Reaching their own 
camp the party loudly recited the formula of tashahhud (a i^rofe-ssion 
which testifies the unity of God and the apostleship of Muliammad). 
On account of all these noise and the movement of his bed-sted, 
the old Barid returned to his senses. He thought that he was 
being carried away by the evil spirits. He got up on his bed in a 
perplexing mood, uttered Id haul * and then began to offer his prayers 
to God. ‘ Oh, old sinner ’, Asad sarcastically said to Barid, ‘ I 
am not an evil spirit that I would take to flight at your Id-haul. My 
name is Asad Khan.’ ‘ How strange ’, he continued, ' at this stage 
of your life, and when you are surrounded by your enemies, you are 
immersed in sin and have lost all your prudence ? How could 
you have lost your worldly wisdom under the misfortune ? ’ Barid 
was now much perturbed. He made solicitations and entreaties 
so that his life might be saved. Asad offered him consolations and 


^ While carrying a dead body tliis formula is being read. It means, ‘ There is 
only one God, and Muhammad is the apostle of God ’. 

^ La hatda wa la qQwata ilia bi’llah : There is no power nor strength except in 
God, an explanation uttered to drive away evil spirits and also on any sudden 
emergency. 
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to encourage him said, ' I shall, so far as it lies in my power, try to 
save your life and redeem your prestige At last, Barid was taken 
to 'Isma'el ‘Adil Shah, who addressing a few words to the prisoner 
turned to Asad Oan saying, ‘ Remove the captive now and produce 
him to the court to-morrow 

Next day, when the sun, that imparts warmth to the world, 
peeped out of the eastern window and shed lustre to the universe, 
‘Adil Shah ordered the old culprit to be produced to the court. 
With his both hands chained Barid was placed before the royal 
throne. The Sultan was much displeased with Band’s actions 
so he took no notice of his presence and remained engaged in the 
affairs of State. Standing directly under the heat of the sun, 
bereft of his shoes and head-dress, Barid meditated upon the imusual 
episode. All the adversity, thought he, was due to his sinful acts 
and misfortunes ; he was the ma.ster of a host of officers and faithful 
soldiers; he had issued coins and read the Khutha in his name, but 
how ludicrously he was taken out of his bed-room ! Oh, how 
disgraceful!! Had he not been paid back in his own coins !!! 

While Barid was thus lost in thought, ‘Isma'el 'Adil flew into 
an ecstasy of rage and ordered, ‘ Smite the malevolent with the 
sword '. Like the veritable death, the executioners rushed at the 
victim with their drawn swords. In fulfilment of the pledge made 
to Barid, Asad !^an now intervened and prayed for mercy. Barid 
entreated, ‘ I do confess my guilt and admit that I amply deserv'e 
capital punishment. But if my life be saved I promise to cede the 
fortress of Alimedabad Bidar and all the treasures buried under¬ 
ground ’. At the request of Asad ^han, it was, however, decided 
that in testimony to the saying in the Hadis, viz., ‘ The Zakat of 
victory is pardon ', Barid should be pardoned. 

Amir Barid now enjoined on his sons to vacate the fortress 
and hand it over to the Bijapur officials. They all said, ‘ Oh, 
grey-headed unfortunate fool! your enemies took advantage 
of your indiscretion and made you their prisoner. You now want 
to purchase your freedom by sacrificing the honour and dignity of 
your sons ! ’ Ali Barid, the eldest, secretly sent the following note 
to his father, ‘ You have, some day or other, to leave this ephemeral 
resting-place. What worry then ? Be patient, and endure the 
misfortunes that you have yourself created. Take your chance! ' 
The sons, however, engaged a faithful agent and advised him to 
devise means for securing the freedom of old Barid without making 
any promise to the enemies for the cessation of the fortress, but if 
the release could not be obtained without the transference of the 
fortress he should agree to it. The messenger was particularly 
ordered to see that no trouble befell the senior Barid. 
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‘Adil Shah, on the other hand, observing that Band’s sons were 
intending opposition and that the cession of the fort was unlikely, 
ordered that, the prisoners' hands and feet be tied and that he be 
trampled upon by the elephant in front of the citadel. Upon this 
Barid’s sons instructed their representative to approach Asad 
Khan for informing him aboitt his principal’s willingness in the 
matter of surrendering the fortress on condition that Amir Barid 
be set free, and that at the time of the cession, the dignity and 
honour of the family be not injured. Ultimately, it was decided 
that the ladies should evacuate the fortress with the clothes and 
ornaments that they had worn, and that they should not take with 
them anything else. When the fortre.ss was vacated, ‘Adil Sh^ 
made a state-entry into it, and having at first offered his thanks¬ 
giving to God, ascended the throne of the Bahmaiiis. ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk was invited inside the fort. Pointing his fingers at the heap 
of treasures consisting of jewels, pearls, gold and silver utensils, 
precious garments, furniture and cash, the victorious Bijapur 
Sultan addressed ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, saying, ‘ Please j^onrself with as 
much as you like ’, and he personally made the start l)y accepting 
with his hands an ornamented casket filled with amber. The Sultan, 
now, turned to Asad ^ati and said, ‘ out of this treasure allot three 
lacs of huus for the payment to ‘Imad-ul-Mulk’s suite ; distribute 
one lac to the princes, such as, Malo ^an, Alo Wian, Ibrahim and 
‘Abdullah; keep one lac for your own use ; an equal amount 
\ou send to Mecca, Medina, the sepulchres of the Imams and 
other holy places for pilgrimage : the balance >'011 s])end among 
the scholars, the poor, the needy, the honest, the court and other 
poets of Bijapur.’ Having accepted nq^ other present excepting 
the aforesaid casket for holding amber, ‘Adil Shall left the durbar. 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk now prayed for pardon on behalf of Amir Barid 
and solicited that he be included among the officials of the court. 
At the advice of Asad ;^an, the fort of Bidar was entrusted to 
Mustafa I^an Shirazi. I'or a few days the Sultan of Bijapur 
indulged fiimself in amusements and merry-makings. 

\^en Timraj ^ passed away the officials of Vijayanagar stirred 
up dissension. Fining that his hour was come, ‘Adil Shah joined 
his hands with ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and marched against the fortresses 
of Mudkul and Raichur which were in the hands of the infidels. 
Having crossed the Krishna, the Sultan of Bijapur laid siege to 
Mudkid. and pressed it hard. Finding that no help reached them, 
the garrison laid down their arms. ‘Adil ShMi next, turned his 


^ In Fetishta, Hemraj. 
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steps towards Raichur and before he made the assault, the picket 
for want of outside relief, hauled down colours and handed over the 
keys of the citadel to the victor. Having thus won his object, 
'Adil Shah held a banquet and took his pleasure. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk was 
also present on the occasion. Asad ^an was allowed the preroga¬ 
tive of taking his seat in the presence of the Sultan of Bijapur, 
and he was, further, honoured with the presentation of three cups 
of wine by the Sultan himself. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and Asad ^an, 
then, put up a prayer to the Sultan. ‘ May it please your Majesty ’, 
they both appealed, ' It would be an act of immense forbearance if 
Amir Barid be also allowed to take part in the festivities and to 
have his round of pleasures ’. The Sultan agreed. When Amir 
Barid entered the assembly-room and took his seat, ‘Adil Shah, 
while referring to Barid, quoted the following passage from the 
Qur'an—‘ the fourth among them is the dog ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and 
Asad, both understood the significance of the quotation and laughed 
in their sleeves. Barid also understood the hint and he coloured 
up. He durst not show his face and tears came out of his eyes. 
Upon this, ‘Adil Shah felt sorry for him and to remove his awkwardness 
he addressed, ‘ If God wills it, on my return to Bijapur I shall 
reward you with Bidar '. Amir Barid, then, read out the following 
couplet: 

Verse 

It matters little if I perivsh after this happy message, 

To me the tiding is a .source of pleasure ! 

'Adil Shah became amazed at this unexpected reply. ' Good 
gracious ’, he exclaimed in great surprise, ‘ What an apt couplet 
from that man of straw (i.e. Barid) ’ ! 


1 The reference is to the Qur'an, Part XV, Chap. XVIII, Sec. Ill, Ver.se XXII, 
in which tlie story of Ashdb-i-Kahaf or the Dwellers of tlie cave is described. Those 
dwellers of the cave are said to be a band of early believers in Christianity, who 
fearing the persecutions of the Kmperor Dacius of Rome, took shelter in the catacombs 
outside the city walls (of Rome). They are supposed to be tlrree in number and 
are accompanied by their faithful dog. In some accounts they are four, in some 
five, and in some six or seven in number. The popular belief about them is that, 
they kept sleeping for nearly three-hundred years and they came out only to find 
that the conditions of the country had entirely changed: they went back to their 
caves and they are supposed now to be yet sleeping and that they will rise at the 
blow of the horn on the Judgment Day. 

Here Amir Barid, who formed the fourth of the party the other three being the 
Sultan, 'Imad-ul-Mulk and Asad Khan, has been compared to the ‘ dog' of the 
‘ Dwellers of the cave ’. 
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To sum up, after having passed a month in relaxation and 
merriment,' ‘Adil Shah turned his way in triumph to the capital. 
On his return to Bijapur, the Sultan in fulfilment of his promise 
presented Amir Barid with a special robe of honour, elephants, 
horses and jewels and despatched him to Ahmedabad Bidar. The 
Sultan kept for himself Kandahar and Kaliyan and bestowed Bidar 
and its suburbs on Barid. 


Verse 

For this benignity the earth is delighted. 

The Sultan of the Deccan is so merciful! 

Some time after,* Nizam Shah, who had been humiliated at his 
defeat in the hands of ‘Adil Shah joined Amir Barid and marched 
against the Bijapur Sultan with twenty-five thousand cavalry and 
a strong artillery. With two thousand tajposh cavalry ‘Adil took 
his stand. The Bijapuri forces under Asad drew up in battle order 
and met the enemies. A sanguin^y conflict, which surpassed all 
previous records, now ensued and ‘Adil gained the day.^ Khur.shid 
Khan, one of the greatest nobles of the Nizam’s court fell in the 
battle, upon which the Nizam in despair and perplexity fled towards 
Ahmadnagar, leaving his elephants., artillery and all the paraphernalia 
of sovereignty in the hands of the victors. From that moment 
there was no further conflict between ‘Adil vShah and Burhan Nizam 
Shah for the reason that, the amirs and the courtiers on both sides 
effected a meeting of the two Sultans on the frontier and established 
peace between them, on condition that, ‘Adil Shah and Nizam 
would attack Qutb Shah and ‘Imad-ul^Inlk respectively. 

At a subsequent period, ‘Isma‘el ‘Adil Shah, having abandoned 
all pleasures and amusements, determined to engage himself in wars 
in the cause of Islam, and thereby secure many fortresses. In alliance 
with Amir Barid, the powerful Bijapuri forces marched against 
Telingana,* which was in possession of the infidels. The said country 
was full of fortresses and high mansions. At the outset, the army of 
Islam besieged the fort of Kowilkuuda, which was one of the famous 
fortresses of Telingana, and carried on the siege for sometime. Thus, 
for sometime, the Muslims and the Hindus fought with each other. 


* In commemoration of these rejoicings a poem consisting of a thousand verses 
descriptive of them was composed by one Mania Ibrahim Isferahi. 

* The date as given by Ferishta is A.H. 938, A.D. 1531. 

* The battle is called the victory of the Foreign Boys, by whose exertion it was 
principally won ’. Ferishta. 

* The event took place in A.H. 940, A.D. 1533. 
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and many persons were slain on both sides. At each encounter 
victory rested on Asad and the other champions of Islam, so that, 
the infidels were at last hard pressed and they were at their wits’ 
end. The garrison were on the point of surrendering and were 
engaged in mutual consultation on the subject, when suddenly, 
according to the will of God and on account of the climate the 
health of ‘Adil Shah was thrown out of gear. There was a mani¬ 
festation of gathering clouds round the impregnable fort of His 
Majesty’s person which finally led to the disruption of the four 
elements of which the body was composed. The physicians tried 
their very best, but as the cup (of life) was full, there was no good 
turn. It was, at last, decided that the Sultan should return to his 
capital, but the journey led to the aggravation of the disease. The 
party reached Sagar or the town of Sakkarar on the morning of 
Wednesday, the i6th Safar, 941 H.* (Aug., 1534 A.D.) when the 
Sultan breathed his last.* Having kept the news of the Sultan’s 
death in seeret, Asad ^an sent, for the burial, the last remains 
of ‘Adil in a covered litter to the mausoleum of his father at Gogi. 

The diseased Sultan laid the foundation of the city named 
Chandapur in 926 H. (1520 A.D.) and an edifice named Champa 
Mahal in 927 H. (1521 A.D.). His army numbered one lac and 
forty thou,sand ; and the royal elephants amounted to one hundred 
and sixteen. 

In agreement to the behest of the deceased Sultan, Asad placed 
Malo ^an on the throne. The character of the new Sultan proving 
repugnant to him, Asad !^an in disgust appointed Bunji Khatun, 
mother of late ‘Isma'el ‘Adil Shah, for keeping a watch on Malo 
and himself retired to Belgaum. Malo carried the admini.stration 
for seven months. He had no capacity for administration and he 
deviated from the path of virtue. The subject-people of the city 
a.nd its vicinity were plunged into distress. Bunji Khatun was, 
likewise, disquieted, and she made up her mind to dethrone Malo 
and place Ibrahim instead. Having secretly despatched an agent 
to Asad ;;^an, she sought his advise. ‘ It is', Asad in reply 


^ i6th Safar falls on Thursday and not Wednesday, Indian Ephemeris, L. D. S. 
Pillai, Vol. V, p. 271. 

* In corroboration of the statement made by Sa'iyid Ahmad Harwi, Ferishta 
writes that, Tsma'el ‘Adil Shah was noted for his justice, prudence, patience, liberality 
and sense of humour. As a connoisseur of the fine arts, such as, painting, music 
and poetry, and a master hand in the arts of varnishing and m aking arrows, he had 
almost no equal. Being kept from the company of the Deccanies since his early 
days, he developed a strong fascination for the Turkish and Persian manners and 
customs and even their language. 

The Sultan ruled for 24 years, from 1510-1534 A.D. 
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wrote, ‘ for the very reason that I left Bijapur and am now leading 
a retired life. For the good of the empire Malo need be dethroned 
and Ibrahim anointed king. The time is now up.’ He also wrote 
to Yusuf Turk, ‘ whatever the Bilqis’ of the age instructs, you carry 
into execution ’. Yusuf Turk, one of the faithful tdj-posh omrahs 
of the court dethroned Malo and blinded him, and then placM 
Ibrahim on the throne of Bijapur. 




THE THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF BENGAL 

VAI§NAVISM 

VI 

THE PRlTI'SAI^DARBHA 
By S. K. De 

The object of this Saradarbha is to establish that Priti or Prema- 
bhakti, which as devotional love for the Bhagavat is the highest 
type of Bhakti, is the summum bonum of human life. In the 
first four Samdarbhas, the ultimate reality or the Parama-tattva 
has been explained and identified with the Sambandha-tattva of 
the 6^tra, viz. the Bhagavat-Krsna as the highest and most exclu¬ 
sive object of worship (Upasya). In the fifth Saindarbha his worship 
(Up^sana) has been declared as the Abhidheya or subject-matter of 
the Sastra. In the present Samdarbha the Priti for the Bhagavat 
is considered as the highest end or Prayojana. It has been declared 
by philosophers that the highest Prayojana or the highe.st good of 
man is the discontinuance of the miseries of existence [diihkha- 
nivrlti) and the attainment of happiness {sukha-prdpti). An attempt 
is made now to demonstrate that the Bhagavat-priti brings happiness 
which is unalloyed and imperishable, and consequently causes the 
absolute and permanent cessation of misery. It is shown that by 
this intense feeling of devotional love, which can be relished by the 
devotee as a blissful supensensuous sentiment (Rasa), the Bhagavat 
can be realized in his true character, for in it the Bhagavat himself 
realizes his own nature of perfect bliss and reveals himself in his 
self-surrendering grace. 

In the scriptures the idtimate reality is established as the real 
{sat), eternal {ananta), absolute (kevala) and perfect {jparania) bliss. 
This bliss is distinguished from every other kind of bliss, for it is 
pure and abundant, being placed beyond the sphere of the Maya- 
sakti, and is therefore unlike the phenomenal pleasure which is 
mixed with sorrow and therefore transient and insufficient. It has 
been already explained in the Paramdtma-samdarhha that, although 
the Jiva belongs to the Bhagavat {iadtyo’pi), its knowledge of the 
Bhagavat is defeated by the external Maya-sakti; and as ^his results 
in a loss of self-knowledge and in an absorption in the phenomenal 
conditions (Upadhi) fashioned by the Maya-sakti, the Jiva is tied 
to the misery of rebirth (Samsara). The Jiva’s want of knowledge 
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of the Bhagavat is declared to be an instance of Prag-abhava (non¬ 
existence previous to production), i.e. it exists from the beginning 
but can be removed by divine grace; it is not a case of Dhvamsabhava 
(non-existence due to total destruction) or Atyantabhava (absolute 
non-existence); for in these cases the attainment of knowledge would 
have been entirely impossible. In other words, the Jiva's knowledge 
of the Bhagavat may be temporarily non-existent, but the Jiva 
possesses, through divine grace, the inherent capacity of attaining 
it. This knowledge of the Bhagavat, which is equivalent to the 
direct realization of the ultimate reality, consists of the attainment 
of the highest bliss; and this is declared to be the highest human 
good or the Parama-purusartha. As soon as the radical cause, viz. 
the want of knowledge, is removed, the Jiva's loss of self-knowledge 
automatically disappears; for the knowledge of self consists entirely 
of the knowledge of the self-manifesting divine self, of which the 
individual self is only a part. The cessation of misery follows as a 
natural result from this blissful realization; and, being destroyed 
eternally {dhvamsdbhdvdt), the cessation lx;comes absolute and 
perpetual. As it is preceded by the removal of the fetters of the 
Maya-sakti or the bondage of Samsara by an appearance of the 
Svarupa-sakti in the shape of Prema-bhakti, it is called Mukti or 
emancipation. The Mukti has, therefore, ^en described in the 
Bhdgavata (ii, lo 6) as the attainment of the Jiva’s natural state 
and function by relinquishing its otherwise imposed state and 
function {muktir hitvdnyathd-rupam svariipena vyavasthitih). It has 
been already shown that the view that the Jiva and the Bhagavat 
are identical is wrong ; the Jiva, as a part (Amsa), attains the whole 
(Atnsin), which, according to the capacity and mode of worship, 
may be either the Brahma or the Bhagavat. Of these two modes of 
attainment, the first consists merely of the appearance of the know¬ 
ledge of the impersonal Brahma on the destruction of that function 
of the Maya-sakti which is known as the Avidya, and of the merger 
of the Jiva in Brahma; but the second, which is higher, consists of 
the attainment of the Bhagavat in his fullest and truest self in his 
own paradise, where the Jiva in its essential character is brought in 
direct contact with the personal god. The attainment of the Brahma, 
much less of the Bhagavat, must not be understood to imply that 
the individual attains sameness or identity, but it means that the 
individual merely posits its own intrinsic similarity to the divine 
reality, the similarity consisting in the inherent possession, even in 
infinitesimal proportion, of the divine Svarupa-sakti of bliss, whi^ 
for the time being was suppressed by the Maya-ikikti. This Mukti 
can be attained during lifetime (Jivad-da^) as well as after leaving 
the gross and the subtie bodies after death (Utkranta-dasa). In the 
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latter state, both kinds of body being destroyed, the Jiva is no 
longer subject to the bondage of Karma and consequently to the 
phenomenal pleasure and pain; it thus becomes fit to receive the 
highest bliss which reveals itself and destro}^ misery for ever. The 
Sastra speaks of this type of Mukti as the highest Prayojana or 
Purusartha. 

It has been already made clear that the divine reality can be 
attained either in the indistinct and indiscrete form {aspasta- 
vUesa-rUpa) of Brahma or in the distinct and proper form of the 
Bhagavat; and that of these, the direct revelation or Saksatkara 
of the Bhagavat is much superior to the mere consciousness or 
Jnana of the Brahma. This theme is further elucidated here from a 
different point of view. Of all the attributes or energies of the 
divine self, the liighest is its special attribute of belovedness {priyatva- 
laksana-ciharma-visesa), which implies both the state of lo\nng and 
being loved and which is one of the highest functions of its energy 
of bliss or Hladini 6akti. One may possess a series of good qualities, 
but without Ihiti or love such qualities have hardly any significance; 
on the other hand, the value of the qualities can be properly realized 
only' when such a person is regarded with Priti or love. It follows, 
therefore, that the divine attributes are fully realized only when the 
attribute of Priti is realized, i.e. only when the divine person is 
realized not only as an object of love but also as himself capable of 
love. In all divine revelation or S^satkara, therefore, the element 
of Priti must predominate; and the degree of the revelation depends 
upon the degree of the Priti involved in it. It follows from what has 
been said above that (i) the attainment of the highest happiness and 
the consequent cessation of misery, which constitute Mukti, are 
attainable by divine SMcsatkara alone, (ii) without Priti there can 
be no S§k^tkara or revelation of the divine self or of his intrinsic 
attributes, (iii) this Saksatkara consists of the apprehension of the 
ultimate divine reality in its truest and fullest cliaracter of the 
Bhagavat as a personal god in his own paradise, (iv) by Priti or 
intense devotional love alone for the god, there is certainty of such 
apprehension, (v) upon the quality and extent of the Priti depends 
the character and degree of the apprehension, and (vi) the Bhagavat- 
piiti alone is thus the only summum honum of man. 

That the Priti is the highest good can also be established by' 
the ways of the world {loka-vyavc^dta). All beings are naturally' 
inclined towards Priti or love, for it is seen that life itself is sacrificed 
for the beloved object. A man seeks different objects of love in lus 
childhood, youth and old age, but his search is never fully satisfied; 
for everyone desires to love that object which brings the highest and 
the most enduring bliss, and such an object is unavailable in the 
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phenomenal world. The Bhagavat alone as the source of such bliss 
is the highest object of love. Thus, through cycles of birth the 
Jiva never realizes the proper and fully sufficient object of love 
until it reaches the Bhagavat in whom all his Priti finally rests. 
One who is full of Priti towards the Bhagavat can have no love for 
any other object; even emancipation as such is insignificant to him. 
In sa5dng, therefore, that the Priti is the highest goctt, one can only 
mean the Priti towards the Bhagavat. 

Those who maintain that there is no feeling of bliss in Mukti 
fail to demonstrate that it is the highest good. The existence of 
bliss is useless unless it can be felt; for no one desires that he will 
become bliss itself, but he desires to feel the bliss. Hence if there 
is no feeling of bliss in the state of release, then it would be a futile 
objective for which no effort would be undertaken and no desire 
entertained. Those who maintain, therefore, that in Mukti there is 
no consciousness of feeling and consequently no experience of bliss, 
prescribe a summum bonutn which can hardly stimulate any desire 
or effort for attainment. That there is such an experience (anubhava) 
of bliss even in emancipation is established in the 6ruti. Even when 
the Jiva attains the state of identity with Brahma, it can never, as 
we have seen, become the Brahma itself because of the relation of 
difference in non-difference, and there is some bliss even in the realiza¬ 
tion of Brahma; but since in the higher manifestation of the Bhagavat 
there is a full display of the intrinsic divine energies, the bliss in this 
case springs from the perfect divine self and is of a varied and 
wonderful character {ananda-vaicitrya). This Bhagavat-saksatkara 
alone, in which there is an experience of infinite bliss, is entitled to 
the designation of Mukti. 

The Saksatkara or revelation of the Bhagavat may occur either 
by the inward {antar) or the outward (bahts) appearance of the 
deity to the devotee; in other words, the Bhagavat may either 
reveal himself inwardly to the contemplative mind, or he may do 
so outwardly to the mind and the different organs of senses. The 
outward vision, however, is regarded as superior to the inward, for 
the actual sight of the deity as a person is a higher realization than 
the mere comprehension through mental meditation. Purity of the 
mind and body is a necessaty qualification, but such purity itself 
is the result of the self-manifesting energy of the divine will dis¬ 
covered by the particular mode of Bhakti. The Bhakti, being a 
special function of the divine Syarupa-^kti, can never be produced 
but appears of itself through divine grace; and the human mind and 
senses being affected by this self-manifested energy of the divine 
self, becoine possessed of the conceit that they are themselves the 
means of divine manifestation. If it is objected that this conclusion 
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would dispense with the very necessity of mental and bodily purity, 
it is replied that such purity is nevertheless necessary for reflecting, 
as in a mirror, the divine energy. The removal of the gross con¬ 
sciousness induced by the Maya-sakti abolishes the phenomenal 
self; and the true self, standing out in its essential purity and tran¬ 
quillity, becomes a sort of supersensuous medium for the appearance 
of the divine bping. 

It must not be supposed that during divine descent as Avataras, 
even impure minds obtained a direct vision. What they obtained 
was merely a semblance (Abhasa) of the vision, which does not 
deserve the designation of Mukti (tasya sdksdlkdrdbhdsasya na mukti- 
samjnatvani). A reference to the Bhdgavata shows that during the 
Prakata Lila, beings like Indra and Sisupala could not have obtained 
the same vision as the Gopa-Gopis, although Krsna appeared before 
them all. It is because of the defective mentality’ of these beings 
that their vision was defective as an Abhasa only, Krsna having never 
revealed himself in his true character lx;fore them ; for the Lord has 
declared in the Gitd (vii, 25) that he is not manifest to all, being 
hidden by his own Yoga-tnaya {ndhatn prakdsah scirvasya yogamdyd- 
samdvftah). Such impure minds devoid of Priti are of two kinds, 
viz. those which are indifferent or averse to the Bhagavat {vahir- 
mukha), and those which are hostile {vidvesin). The former, again, 
fall into two classes, viz. (i) those who having obtained a sight 
of the deity are still absorbed in phenomenal objects [lahdhe tad- 
daHane'pi visayddyabhinivesavantah), e.g. the ordinary men and 
gods at the time of Krsna’s appearance, and (ii) those who having 
obtained a sight of the deity directly disregard him {avajndidrah), 
e.g. Indra who spoke of Krsna with disrespect. In this connexion 
it must not be supposed that the Gopa-Gopis who are the favoured 
Parikaras of Kr.sna, were still absorbed in the objects of senses, for 
their absorption was not for their own sake but for the sake of 
accomplishing the pleasure of Krsna. In other words, their absorp¬ 
tion was not real but apparent; it was only a semblance {dbhdsa) 
of absorption, imposed for the purpose of fostering the particular 
Lila. The Parikaras of the Bhagavat are all non-phenomenal beings, 
and can therefore be never affected by such expressions of phenomenal 
attributes as jealousy, anger, etc.; where incidents, involving such 
passions or attributes, are described in the Bhdgavata, e.g. in the 
cases of Balarama, Arjuna and Narada in the Syamantaka-upakliyana 
(x, 57), Mahakalapura-upakhyana (x, 89) and the Mausala-upakliyana 
(xi, 1) respectively, they must be taken as instances of the Abhasa 
or semblance of such passions or attributes. Those who are hostile 
to the Bhagavat also fall into two classes, viz. (i) those who are 
receptive of the graceful charm of the Bhagavat but are incapable 
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of appreciating its sweetness through disrelish (aruci) and are there¬ 
fore positively ill-disposed, e.g. Kalayavana, and (ii) those who 
have an unnatural and contrary perception {vaikrtya) which regards 
the sweetness as bitterness, and are therefore vindictive, e.g. the 
Mallas of Kamsa. All these four kinds of impurity in their fine 
distinctions are likened to the different degrees of sensibility of a 
person, possessing a bilious and defective tongue, with regard to 
the taste of a lump of sugar. In the first place, he is incapable, 
through the radical defect, of realizing the true taste of sugar, but 
seeing others like it, he may not despise it; secondly, he may despise 
it through self-conceit; thirdly, being fond of things possessing sour 
or bitter taste, he may be hostile to the sweet taste; or lastly, through 
his depraved and contrary sense, its sweetness may taste as bitter¬ 
ness. Just as a person possessing one or other of this fourfold defect 
of taste can never have the true taste of sugar but only the semblance 
of a taste, the mind possessing one or other of the four kinds of 
impurity mentioned above can never have a direct realization of 
the true divine self, but only the semblance of such realization. But 
the true realization may ultimately come through divine grace, 
just in the same way as the true relish of the sugar may appear 
through constant practice and habit. The averseness of the impure, 
who seeing the deity see him not, can be removed by the manifesta¬ 
tion of Prema-bhakti, which results in the real Saksatkara and 
not in its semblance only. 

The Mukti or divine revelation occurring after death may be of 
five kmds, and they are (i) Salokya, attainment of the same 
lyoka or place of divine habitation with the deity, (ii) Sarsti, attain¬ 
ment of similar divine powers, (hi) Sarupya, attainment of similar 
divine form, (iv) Samipya, attainment of proximity or nearness to 
the divine being, and (v) Sayujya, entrance into or merger in the 
divine self. Of these the Samipya alone partakes of the character 
of what is called Bahih-saksatkara or outward vision above, the other 
four being inferior to it as Antah-saksatkara. All the five kinds of 
Mukti, however, are beyond the sphere of phenomenal Gu^as, and 
there is no return from them into rebirth. In the case of Sarsti 
and Sarupya, it must not be understood that the emancipated being 
attains all the divine powers in their perfection or in the same per¬ 
fect divine form; they attain not the same but similar power and 
form only in a partial proportion {praptir aniienaiva jfieyd ); for the 
Jiva, however perfected or emancipated, is still inferior to the 
Bhagavat. The Sajnijya Mukti usually occurs in the attainment of 
tlie Brahma {brahma-kaivalya), but Sayujya with the Bhagavat 
is sometimes spoken of. Although the Jiva never becomes 
perfectly identical with the Bhagavat, the chief characteristic of 
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the Sayujya Mukti is complete immersion in the divine bliss 
{bhagavallaksandnanda-nimagnata ); and consequently the capacity 
of experiencing the Bhagavat in all his intrinsic energies and 
supersensuous sports becomes lost in the state of immersion. In 
this respect the Sayujya Mukti differs from the other four forms of 
emancipation, in which the separate existence and the consequent 
opportunity for worship and service of the emancipated being 
still continue. For this reason the Sayujya Mukti is regarded as 
inferior and is never desired by the real Bhakta ; and in the Bhdgavata, 
the purjjort of which is to inculcate the continuous service and 
adoration of the Lord, there is no explicit example given of the 
Sayujya Mukti, which is thus not directly approved of in the highest 
scripture of Vaisnavism. It is clear that since in the Sayujya 
Mukti the individual personality and capacity for service of the 
emancipated being vanish, it is inconsistent with the fundamental 
devotional principles of dualistic Vaisnavism, and is therefore 
denied a place of importance in its devotional scheme. Its lesser 
importance is illustrated by the fact that in some cases (as in the 
example of Sisupala, who is said to have obtained the Sayujya 
Mukti), the Bhagavat in his Lila takes the individual bodily out of 
his own divine self and sets him up as a Parsada, thus relie\nng him 
of the powerless state of merger and making him capable of enjojnng 
the divine Lila as an associate. 

From what has been said above it is clear that the characteristics 
of Mukti, as properly understood from the \’aisnava point of mew, 
nre : (i) removal of the bondage of the Maya-sakti and realization 
of the Jiva’s tnxe self through that function of the Svarupa-sakti, 
which is called Bhakti and of wLich the highest blissful expression is 
Priti, (ii) the consequent attainment of a state which is beyond the 
sphere of the phenomenal Gunas induced by the Maya-sakti, and the 
relinquishment, after death, of the subtle as well as the gross body, 
(iii) cessation of all absorption in phenomenal acts (Karma) but 
not of devotional acts, and the consequent abolition of all doubt and 
pain, (iv) abolition of Samsara or rebirth, (v) a direct intuition or 
sight of the deity (Saksatkara), resulting in the regaining of the 
Jiva’s proper state of bliss or beatitude, and (vi) persistence of the 
separate existence and personality of the emancipated being in 
perpetual worship and seiAuce of the deity, which consist chiefly of 
the tasting of the different sentiments (Rasas) involved, as aspects 
of Priti, in the beatific sports displa3'ed in the divine place of habita¬ 
tion. The most essential of these characteristics is the S^satkara 
or direct revelation of the deity, the others following it as a matter 
of course. 
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The five kinds of Mukti described by the current schools of 
thought are thus accepted and interpreted in its own light by the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism, but in this interpretation prominence 
is given to the service and love of the Bhagavat, which alone in its 
view is important as the highest of all human ends. The Mukti 
which gives no such scope to Priti or devotional love is rejected; for 
it is laid down that the Priti, which alone results in the clearest 
revelation, is much higher than even the five kinds of Mukti, which 
follow as an inevitable concomitant of the attainment of Priti. 
There cannot indeed be any true Mukti without Priti towards the 
Bhagavat, but the individuals desirous of Mukti have often other 
objectives than the Bhagavat himself and do not desire him exclu¬ 
sively.. The word Kaivalya, however, implies pure Bhakti, con¬ 
sisting of unalloyed Priti; and even the desire for Mukti, if it is not 
S3monymous with Bhagavat-Priti, must be regarded as deceit 
(Kaitava) in the religion of the Bhagavatas {hhagavad-dharme 
moksdbhisamdhir api kaitavam). Even those who have attained 
Mukti are known to have desired Priti thereafter; for rightly under¬ 
stood, Priti is the only highest form of Mukti. This is the whole 
purport of the Bhagavat a, which directly disapproves of Mukti in 
many a passage. Except in so far as the powers and privileges 
conferred by the five forms of Mukti become useful as a means for 
serving the deity, the true Bhakta, who is Pritimat, never desires 
Mukti even if it is granted freely to him, but only seeks to realize 
his devotional love by contributing exclusively to the pleasure of 
the Bhagavat. 

If the Bhakta is sometimes seen to pray for other boons, this 
must be understood to be an aspect of his Priti, for such prayer is 
never meant for selfish ends but for serving the deity. The Ekantin 
or exclusively devoted Bhakta may be either Jata-priti or Ajata- 
priti, according as his love for the deity is fully developed or not. 
For the latter, the only desirable good is the growth of devotional 
love. But the former may be (i) the Santa-bhakta whose only 
desire is an experience of the deity {tadtydnubhava-mdtra-nisthah), 
(ii) the divine Parikara of the Eord who possesses the Ragitmikt 
Bhakti, and (iii) the Bhakta who possesses the Raganug^ Bhakti, 
and, with the conceit of a particular Parikara {parikara-viiesdbhi- 
mdnin), desires to experience the different sentiments (Rasas) of 
DSsya, Sakhya, etc. by means of service and worship. Each of these 
seeks such favour as suits his capacity and inclination. The S§nta 
Bhakta, for instance, does not seek to serve but desires merely to 
obtain a sight or consciousness of the deity; but the third type of 
devotee mentioned above may desire the rights of proximity, etc., 
in order that he may better serve his deity. If they are sometimes 
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seen to desire Sarsti, Samipya, etc., the object is not to obtain any 
benefit for personal enjoyment but to attain the privileges and 
powers of these forms of Mukti for the purpose of serving the deity 
with greater magnificence. But Bhagavat-priti alone is the boon 
which the true Bhakta really seeks. 

The word Priti involves the elements of Sukha (pleasure) and 
Priyata (attribute of fondness). By Sukha is meant such degrees of 
pleasure or happiness as are indicated by the words Mut, Pramoda, 
Harsa and Ananda ; by Priyata is understood the feeling of attach¬ 
ment indicated by words like Bhava (affection), Harda (cordiality) 
and Sauhrda (friendliness). Both the words Sukha and Priyata 
imply emotion but there is a difference. The Sukha is a particular 
consciousness which consists of delight consequent upon some kind 
of personal satisfaction; but the Priyata, also a consciousness 
consisting entirely of delight, involves (i) an agreeableness [atiu- 
kulya) towards the object of love, which seeks the welfare of the 
beloved, irrespective of any consideration of personal satisfaction, 
(ii) a longing (sprha) for the beloved object which is based upon this 
agreeable disposition {tad-atmkulydnugata ), and (iii) a consciousness 
of delight resulting from these two factors. It is tnie that what¬ 
ever causes the pleasure of the beloved also causes the pleasure 
of the person loving him, but the latter pleasure is not the con¬ 
scious object of desire but follows as an inevitable concomitant. 
Thus, the Prij'ata, even if it has a significance for self, is not self- 
centred like Sukha, which results from the realization of some kind 
of personal interest. The Priyata inv’^olves indeed an element of 
Sul^a but it is not synonymous with Sukha; for the delight in 
Priyata is different from the mere consciousness of personal pleasure 
which is the essence of Sukha, and consists entirely in contributing 
to the pleasure of the beloved object. Thus, Suklia inlieres in self as 
the ground {dir ay a) of the emotion, but since it does not involve 
the desire of causing the pleasure of anyone else, it has no object 
{visaya) to which it may be directed ; but Priyata or love as a senti¬ 
ment has both a ground and an object in the self and in the not-self 
respectively. 

Since the chief characteristic of Priyata, involved in Priti, is 
the selfless disposition to seek the happiness of the beloved, it 
transcends the element of Sukha and ignores, even if it necessarily 
involves all considerations of one’s own happiness. The fact that 
the beloved is being made happy may cause, as a matter of course, 
one’s own happiness; but even such happiness of one’s self may some¬ 
times be an obstacle if it impedes the act of contributing to the 
happiness of the beloved object. It is for this reason that Priti 
or love does not even desire to obtain the beloved object for itself. 
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if such a desire hinders in any way the happiness of the beloved 
object. But even in such a case, the deprivation does not cause 
pain, for the thought that the beloved is happy causes a peculiar 
happiness in one’s self. When, on the other hand, there is attain¬ 
ment consistent with the happiness of the beloved object, the happi¬ 
ness in one’s self is still not personal but consists of the thought 
that it is bringing happiness to the beloved object. Thus, love may 
not always mean happiness in the narrow sense but happiness in the 
higher sense is always present in it. Both in separation and union, 
there is happiness in Priti caused by the happiness of the beloved, 
even though it is devoid of all conscious desire for one’s personal 
happiness. The Priti or love in this sense consists simply of selfless 
service to the beloved and is known as Seva. 

In the Vaisnava Rasa-Mstra, this Priti or love directed towards 
the Bhagavat is designated by the term Prema-bhakti, and as such 
it is regarded as an expression of the intrinsic divine energy. This 
is the essential characteristic (svanlpa-laksana) of Priti. In theo¬ 
logical language, the Sukha is a function of the attribute of goodness 
of the Maya-sakti, while the Priyata is an aspect of the highest 
Hladini or blissful Svarupa-sakti of the divine being. As it springs 
from the inherent quality of the object of desire, the Priti is des¬ 
cribed as natural or Svabhaviki; and as it has no other motive but 
agreeableness to the pleasure of the beloved object, it is called 
Animitta or Akincana. Even Sadhana-bhakti and Bhava-bhakti 
possess these characteristics because of their direct relation to 
Prema-bhakti; and though both these appear as means of accom¬ 
plishment (Sadhana), they should not be regarded as impermanent 
{vinaivara) or worldly {aparamartha) expedients, because Bhakti, 
in whatever form it appears, can never be properly taken as a means 
but should be considered as an end in itself, being an expression of 
the divine attribute of blissful love. Viewed from this standpoint, 
it follows that in the blissful love of the devotee the divine being 
eternally realizes his own intrinsic potency of blissful love, which 
forms the essence of his divine self. It is thus a form of self-realiza¬ 
tion not only of the devotee, who regains his natural blissM state, 
but also of the divine person whose very self consists primarily of 
blissful love. It is therefore declared in the ^ruti that the Priti of 
his Bhakta causes a wonderful delight to the Bhagavat himself 
{hhagovato’pydnanda-camatkdritd tasya hhakteh iruyate), by which the 
divine being becomes, according to the Bhdgavata (ix, 4, 63) full of 
infinite Priti and entirely subservient to the Bhakta. The bliss of 
the Bhagavat is of two kinds, springing respectively from his Svarupa 
or intrinsic self, and from his Svarfipa-^akti or intrinsic energy. 
The latter kind of bliss may again be (i) Manaj^ananda or mental 
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bliss, arising from the display of such attributes as compassion, 
friendliness, etc., and (ii) Aisvaryananda, or bliss arising from the 
display of such power and magnificence as his Dhama, Parikara, 
Lila, etc. The bliss caused by the Prema-bhakti or Priti of the 
devotee, which entirely subjugates {paravaitkaroti) and intoxicates 
{mddaycUi) the deity, is to be comprehended as a special expression 
of the divine Manasananda. This divine bliss cannot be likened 
to the bliss of the Sarnkhya, arising from the Sattva-guna, for the 
Bhagavat is eternally untouched by the Gunas brought into existence 
by the Maya-^kti; nor is it like the Brahmananda of the Nirvi^a- 
vadins, for it would then be nothing more than Svarupananda; nor 
is it like the Ananda of the Jiva, which is only atomic ; but it is the 
peculiar bliss of the highest Hladinl Svarfipa-sakti by which the 
Bhagavat himself enjoys and makes other enjoy. This divine bliss, 
whi< 3 i surpasses every other kind of bliss, being placed in the Bhakta, 
becomes Bhagavat-priti {bhakta-vrndesveva niksipyamdna bhagavat- 
pritydkhyayd vartate), the experience of which makes both the deity 
and the devotee completely engrossed in each other {paruspard- 
vesatvam). Thus, a direct channd of contact is established between 
them, but there is never complete identity and the relationship 
continues for ever. The process is iOustrated by the analogy of the 
heating of the iron by the fire, in which the iron is possessed by the 
attributes of the fire and becomes fiery, but its character as iron 
remains unchanged. 

The incidental characteristic {tdtasthya-laksana) of Bhagavat- 
priti consists of such outward expressions of the sentiment as melting 
of the mind (dravatd), thrill of pleasure {roma-harsa) and shedding 
of tears (asru-pdta), etc.; and they signify that the relish of the 
sentiment is one of sweetness (Madliurya). As the Visaya or 
Alambana of the Priti is the Bhagavat, it is, like the Bhagavat 
himself, one and indivisible; but, like the Bhagavat again, it is 
capable of making its appearance in various degrees or stages 
(Krama), in accordance with the various degrees of the capacity of 
particular devotees. In relation to the particular Svarupa in wMch 
the deity manifests himself, either perfectly or imperfectly, the 
Priti also makes its perfect or imperfect appearance. In the Krsna- 
samdarbha it has been demonstrated tliat Krena is the Bhagavat 
himself in the most perfect manifestation of the divine principle. 
It would follow from this that it is only in relation to Krsna, and to 
no other deity, that there is the most perfect display of Priti; and 
that in the devotees of Ki^na alone there is the perfection of the 
devotional sentiment of love. In the Parikaras of the Bhagavat- 
Krs^a, who are the best type of the devotees, the Priti is eternally 
self-established, but in the other devotees it is awakened and 
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gradually becomes fully developed. In the first stage there appears 
a feeling of non-attachment to the gross body and the objects of the 
senses, as well as a feeling of attachment to everything relating to 
the Bhagavat; but when the Priti makes its full appearance, there is 
a complete absorption in the Bhagavat, which is unchangeable in 
all conditions and situations, as well as the perfection of bliss and 
the power of bringing bliss to others by contact or association. 

The appearance of Priti operates in two different ways on the 
devotee ; (i) it cultivates and prepares the mind {hhakta-citta-sains- 
kriya-visesa) by giving rise to succeedingly higher grades of the 
devotional feeling, and (ii) it produces various kinds of conceit or 
distinctive consciousness {ahkimdna-viiesa), such as the conceit of 
being a servant, a friend or the beloved of the deity. From the first 
of these points of view, jthe successive stages in the growth of the 
devotional feeling are; (i) Rati, producing delight in the mind 
[idldsayati), (2) Prema, causing a sense of attachment which regards 
the deity as one’s own {mamatayd yojayati), (3) Pranaya, generating 
confidence {visrambhayati), (4) Mana, producing, through excess of 
affection, a sensitiveness which gives rise to a diversity of feelings 
(priyatvdtiiayendbhimdnayati), (5) Sneha, causing a softening and 
melting of the heart (drdvayati), (6) Raga, exciting an excess of 
eager longing for its object of desire {sva-visayant pratyabhildsdti- 
^ayena yojayati), (7) Anuraga, making the Ijeloved appear ever and 
ever new (pratiksanam eva sva-visayam nava-navalvendnubhdvayali), 
and (8) Mahabhava, maddening by the wonder of unsurpassed 
ecstasy {asamordhva-camatkdrenonmddayati). The characteristics 
of these stages of Priti have already been described by Rupa 
Gosvamin, and summarized by us‘ elsewhere. As Jiva Gosvamin 
follows this treatment without going into detailed analysis, it is not 
necessary for our purpose to dilate further on the subject. The 
Priti also produces different kinds of conceit in the devotee; and the 
cause of this is the manifestation of a particular character or 
Svabhava of the deity (e.g. as a Friend, Son, Lord or Beloved), 
inspiring a corresponding sentiment in the devotee (e.g. FriendsWp, 
Parent Sentiment, Servitude or Love). The conceit may thus take 
various forms, but it has been classified broadly into four chief 
forms ; (i) the conceit that one is being favoured by the deity 
(Anugrahyabhimana), (ii) the conceit that one is favouring the 
deity (Anugrahakabhimana), (iii) the conceit that one is a friend of 
the deity (Mitrabhimana), and (iv) the conceit that one is a beloved 
of the deity (Priyabhimana). As already explained more than 
once above, this theory implies that the practice of Priti in Bengal 


* I HQ, 1932, pp. 682-6. 
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Vais^avism is based upon the distinctive consciousness of one or 
other of such personal relationship of an emotional character with the 
deity. This relationship is supersensuous in essence, but it bears 
similarity to those actually obtaining among men in the sensuous 
world. In its impersonal and transcendental character, the Priti 
towards Krsna may take the form of the feeling between the mother 
and the child, between the master and the servant, between two 
friends, or between the husband and the wife. 

Jiva Gosvamin now proceeds to describe the characteristics of 
these forms of the devotional consciousness. As the favour of the 
deity may be in the form of compassion (Anukampa) or furtherance 
(Posana), the devotee who possesses the conceit of being favoured 
(Auugrahyabhimanin) may be of two kinds; but each of these may 
also be with or without an intimate feeling of affectionate regard 
(Mamata) to the divine being. Those who are without such feeling 
of Mamata conceive the deity from a distance as the Brahma or the 
Paramatman, and they are the J nanin-bhaktas like Sanaka and 
others. Since the moon has the attribute of gladdening, one can 
feel pleasure by merely looking at it without feeling any sense of 
attachment; the devotee of this type feels a similar pleasure at the 
vision of his object of devotion. This attitude of Bhakti mixed with 
J nana can proceed no further than the state of Rati described above, 
and such a devotee is known in the Vaisnava 6astra as the 6anta- 
bhakta. The Santa-rati, which they feel, is typified by the senti¬ 
ment expressed in the well-known verse, often attributed to 
Sarnkaracarya : 

satyapi bheddpagame ndtha tavdham na mdwakinas tvam | 
sdmudro hi tarangah kvacana samudro na tdrangah j| 

Even when the difference disappears, O Lord, I am thine, 
but you are not mine; the wave belongs to the sea, but 
the sea does not belong to the wave. 

On the other hand, those devotees who possess the feeling of 
attachment (Mamata) conceive the deity as the Protector (Palaka), 
Master (Prabhu) or Superior (LMaka), and themselves as his Subject 
(Palya), Servant (D^a) or as standing in inferior relationship 
(LMya) to him. This feding may go up to the state of Raga described 
above. 

In the same way, the Parental Affection may be conceived to¬ 
wards the deity, apprehended as the son, by the devotee who pos- 
sessp the conceit of favouring the deity (Anugrah-kabhimanin). This 
feehng is called Vatsala, and the characteristics of Raga are abtmdant 
in it. Those who have the attitude of friendliness (Mitrabhimanin) 
conceive the deity as a friend, and the feeling is called Maitrya, in 
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which also there is an abundance of Raga. The climax is reached in 
those devotees who apprehend the deity as the lover, and their feelii^ 
is called K^ta-bhava or Madhura Rati, to which Rfipa Gosvamin 
gives also the name of Priyata. This feeling can reach to the highest 
state of Mahabhava described above, which is always attained by 
Radha. In this connexion it is stated that the love of Krsna’s 
Patta-mahisis go up to the Anuraga stage, but that of the Gopis 
can reach much higher to the stage of Mahabhava. No doubt, the 
excellence of the feeling is due to Krsna’s attitude towards the 
Gopis; but it also depends upon the quality of the recipient, on 
the analogy of the water of the Svati Naksatra falling into the 
pearl-shell and producing the pearl. Jiva Gosvamin points out that 
in the secular (lyaukika) Rasa-sastra the Madhura alone is regarded 
as Rati, its corresponding Rasa being Srngara; while through its 
resemblance to the sexual passion, it is often designated Kama or 
sensual enjoyment. But Jiva Gosvamin never misses an oppor¬ 
tunity of emphasizing that the ordinary sexual desire is different 
from this feeling of devotional love, which the Gopis entertained 
towards Krsna. Although in both there is an element of desire and 
the outward movements (Cesta) are similar, yet the supersensuous 
Madhura-bhava of the Gopis is different from sensuous Kama in the 
fact that the significance of the former consists entirely in con¬ 
tributing to the pleasure of its divine object, while the latter, as a 
mundane feeling, aims primarily at one’s own pleasure. Hence the 
word Priti should be applied primarily to the transcendental Kanta- 
bhava of the Gopis, and only secondarily to the ordinary sexual 
desire (Prakrta Kama) of human heroes and heroines. Since the 
desire of the Kubja had the divine Krspa as its object, it has been 
praised as Aprakrta Kama, but since it was meant solely for self- 
satisfaction it has been deprecated still as Kama in comparison with 
the selfless and self-surrendering desire of the Gopis, which con¬ 
sisted of supersensuous love. 

The feelings of Santa, Dasya, Maitrya, Vatsala and Madhura 
described above form five basic aspects of Bhagavat-priti, and each 
succee^ng one of these indicates a Wgher stage of realization than the 
prece^ng. Sometimes they appear mixed up with one another, 
e.g. in Yudhisthira there is a mixture of Sauhrda-Maitrya and 
Dasya, in Baladeva a mixture of Vatsalya and Sakhya-Maitrya, and 
in the Patl;a.-mahisis a mixture of D^ya and Madhura-bhava. The 
Priti in which these distinctive feelings are absent is known as 
general or Samanya Priti, which is of a still inferior kind. Of these 
different tj^s of the devotees, however, the Santa and the SSmanya 
are called Tatastha Bhakta, b^ause they are devoid of Mamati or 
sense of intimate personal attachment to the deity, and their feeling 
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never progresses beyond the preliminary stage of Rati. But the 
remaining kinds of devotee, viz. Dasa, Mitra, Vatsala and Onta, 
who are the Farikaras of the Bhagavat, possess that Priti which is 
called Mamata-bhakti on account of the abundance of the feeling of 
attacliment. As the two types of the Tatastha and the Parikara 
devotee have for their objective the Brahma and the Bhagavat 
appearances of the deity respectively, the former is inferior to the 
latter. Generally spealang, the excellence of the deity may appear, 
as already indicated above, either in the form of unsiupassed Aisvarya 
or in the form of unsurpassed Madhurya. The Aisvarya indicates 
power or mastery (Prabhuta), but Madhurja means loveliness of 
conduct, quality, beauty, youth, sport and emotional intimacy of 
relationship. Ordinary experience tells us that the Aisvarya of a 
person produces fear, confusion and respect, but Madhurya is the 
source of love in its sweet and melting quality. The devotees 
naturally fall into two classes, according as they prefer to experience 
the divine Aisv'arya or Madhurya. It has been already stated that 
everyone cannot experience all the infinite aspects of the divine 
principle, but that each resorts only to that aspect which suits his 
capacity and inclination; this is what is called Gunopasana implied 
in the Vedanta-sutra (iii, 3). Those who realize the excellent 
Madhurya aspect of Krsna, which is principally displayed in the 
Vrndavana-lila, are superior to those who, like the Santa and 
Samanya devotees, experience only the Aisvarya aspect. Those who 
desire and cultivate this sweetness of personal emotional relationship 
with the divine being are the best type of his Parikaras. In this 
connexion Jiva Gosvarnin proceeds to exemplify elaborately the 
excellence of the emotional attitude of the Gopa-Gopis at Vrndavana, 
and attempts to show that all the stages of D^ya, Maitrya, Vatsalya 
and Kwtatva are realized by the different sets of Krsna’s Parikaras, 
of whom the Gopis experience the highest stage of Priti by their 
Ktota-bhava. This stage, going up to the most intoxicating 
Mahabhava, is desired even by the emancipated sages, by all the gods 
and even by Baksmi. 

The five kinds of devotional feeling mentioned above, viz. 
oanta, DSsya, Maitrya, Vatsalya and Madhur5'a, are called Sthayi- 
bhayas in the Rasa-^tra; and, as such, each of them is known as a 
Rati in relation to Krsna. Through such objects and circumstances 
as afiptax to be cau^ (Vibhava) and effect (Anubhava), as well 
as tnxough auxiliary feelings (Vyabhicari-bhavas) which have the 
txiwer of strengthening them, these five Sthayi-bhavas are raised, 
like the secular (laukika) Rati in a Kavya, to the corresponding states 
of relish, called Rasas, of the same desig^tion; and these are 
similar to the states of impersonal aesthetic relish in the secular 
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Kavya. These are the five primary Bhakti-rasas of devotional 
sentiments in the Vaisnava 6astra, sublimated from the five basic 
feelings, and in their totality they are called Prema-bhakti or Priti. 
There are also seven other Rasas, viz. Hasya, Karuna, Bhayanaka, 
Bibhatsa, Raudra, Vira and Adbhuta, recognized also by the secular 
rhetoricians; but they are regarded as secondary (Gau^a) in the 
Vaisnava Rasa-§astra in relation to the five primary (Mukhya) 
Rasas mentioned above. They are called secondary because they 
become devotional Rasas only when they involve Krs^ia-rati, i.e. 
only when they have Krsna or his Bhakta as the substantial excitant 
(Alambana Vibhava), as the object and the grotmd of the basic 
feeling respectively. The rest of the present Samdarbha proceeds 
to a detailed analysis and exposition of these various stages or types 
of the devotional sentiment in relation to their respective causes, 
effects and auxiliaries, and they are profusely illustrated by examples 
drawn from the Bhagavata. As Jiva Gosvamin departs very little 
in his general treatment of the theme from Rupa Gosvamin's authori¬ 
tative exposition, it is not necessary for us to repeat what has been 
already dealt with in our previous article on the Rasa-sastra *; 
but we shall refer here to a few interesting items in which Jiva 
Gosvamin appears to refine further upon the treatment of his pre¬ 
decessor, to whose works however he makes full acknowledgment of 
his indebtedness. 

At the outset Jiva Gosvamin raises a fundamental question 
which has been overlooked by Rupa Gosvamin, namely, whether 
Bhakti can at any stage be regarded as a Rasa. He vigorously 
repudiates the view of orthodox poetics that Bhakti, being devotion 
to a deity {d&oddi-visayd), is merely a Bhava or devotional emotion 
which cannot be raised to the state of impersonalized relish of a 
devotional sentiment, corresponding to the aesthetic sentiment of 
Rasa in a Kavya. The discussion is more or less academic, but 
since Bhakti is erected into a Rasa of the rhetorical type, it is an 
important fundamental proposition in the Vaisnava Bhakti-s^tra. 
Jiva Gosvamin maintains that the Bhagavat-priti can be rightly 
regarded as a Sthayi-bhava, because as Priti, it has Bhavatva, and 
it has also all the characteristics of a Sthayi-bhava mentioned by 
secular poetics. The secular theorists on Rasa, dealing with the 
ordinary Kavya, allege that on accoimt of the lack of the necessary 
ingredients, Bhakti cannot become a Rasa, inasmuch as devotion to 
a deity cannot become the basis of a relishable sentiment in the 
same way as the affectionate relationship of human beings standing 
on a level of equality. But this objection, in Jiva GosvSmin’s 
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opinion, applies to the case of ordinary deities {j)rdkrta-devddi-visaya) 
and not to the case of the supreme deity Kmna. The in^edients 
spoken of above refer to the intrinsic propriety of the feeling itself 
{svarupa-yogyatd), as well as the propriety of the causes and effects 
{parikara-yogyatd) and of the subject of the feeling {purusa-yogyatd). 
It can be easily shown that in Krsna-rati these ingredients are 
present to the fullest extent. As to the intrinsic propriety of the 
feeling, it has been already said above that all the characteristics of 
the Sthayi-bhava can be found in Krsna-rati, for it is the dominant 
feeling which cannot be set aside by other contradictory or consistent 
feelings, and like the salty ocean it reduces ever>i;hing which comes 
into it to its own state {viruddhair aviruddhair vd hhdvair vicchidyate 
na yah [ dtma-bhdvam nayatyanydn sa sthdyl lavandkarah 1| Hi rasa- 
sdstnya-laksana-vydpieh). The relish caused by the alaukika Krsna- 
rati is higher than the relish of Brahma, the likeness to which is 
emphasized by rhetoricians in the ordinary laukikt Rati. As to the 
propriety of the causes and effects of Krsna-rati, the Vibhavas, etc. 
which raised it to the state of relish can alone, by their very relation 
to the divine object, be called alaukika. The laukika \’ibhavas, etc., 
on the other hand, which the secular rhetoricians deal with, being 
confined to the ordinary laukikt Rati and to the ordinary hero and 
heroines, are defective and cannot be properly termed alaukika ; 
they only appear as such through the extraordinar>' skill of poetic 
presentation. The lauki/n Priti is a modification of the Prakrta 
Sattva-guna created by the Maya-^kti and can therefore never 
consist of the highest bliss of the Svarupa-sakti which the devotee 
realizes in the Bhagavat-priti, and which is made up, not of Prakrta, 
but of Aprakrta Sattva. Hence the pleasure involved in the laukikt 
Rati is slight and transient and, rightly understood, resolves into 
pain : but the alaukiki Krsna-rati always brings pure and permanent 
pleasure. It is unbelievable, therefore, that the laukika Vibhavas, 
etc. can really awaken Rasa; if they do so, then the only Rasa 
they are capable of awakening is the Bibhatsa or the Disgustful 
Sentiment, inasmuch as the phenomenal objects, properly appre¬ 
hended, can only produce an attitude of disgust or non-attachment. 
As to the propriety of the subject of the feeling mentioned above, 
there can hardly be any doubt about the fitness of such devotees as 
PrahlMa, who are the subjects of Krsna-rati. It would follow, 
therefore, that all the requirements regarding the Sthayi-bhava, 
yibh§va, etc., laid down by the orthodox rhetorician, are fulfilled 
in the highest degree by Kmna-rati, which alone can bring about the 
highest Rasa. It is also pointed out that some orthodox rhetoricians 
like Bhoja admit Preyas and Vatsalya as Rasas, while others like 
Sudeva expressly include Bhakti also as a Rasa. We have also the 
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testimony of the Bhdgavata itself (i, i, 3), which at the very outset 
speaks of Bhakti as the Bhagavad-rasa and the Bhakta as the 
Rasika; and the 6ruti has already established that the Bhagavat 
himself is Rasa. 

Regarding the question of the locus of Rasa in a literary com¬ 
position, Jiva Gosvamin refers to four different views,* viz. that Rasa 
exists (i) in the original hero and heroine (Anukarya) who are 
imitated by the actor, (ii) in the actor who imitates (Anukartr), 

(iii) the audience (Samajika) who is a man of taste (Sahrdaya), or 

(iv) if the actor also is a man of taste himself, in the actor and the 
au^ence. In the opinion of the Vaisnava Rasa-sastra, however, 
the Bhagavat-priti as a Rasa exists in all the three, viz. the Anukarya, 
the Anukartr and the Samajika, because by virtue of the alaukika 
nature of the Rasa itself, they are all divested of laukika charac¬ 
teristics. But the awakening of the Rasa in the Anukarya, who as 
hero is the Parikara of Bhagavat, is primary, because the sentiment 
which arises from direct perception is superior. The Anukartr as 
well as the Samajika in this case is the Bhakta, inasmuch as no one 
else has the capacity of realizing the Rasa properly. 

With regard to the Alambana Vibhava or substantial excitant of 
the Krsna-rati, it is pointed out that the real Alambana is K»na 
himself as the object of the feeling, but the beloved ones of Krs^a 
are coimted also as Alambana, not directly in themselves («a tu 
sva-sambandhena) but indirectly as the support or ground of the 
feeling {tat-prityddhdratvena ). 

The Uddipana Vibhavas of Krsna-rati are classified elaborately 
as referring respectively to the Guna (quality), Jati (characteristics 
belonging to a class or sj^ies), Knya (action), Dravya (substance) 
and Kala (time) in relation to Krsna. An enumeration is made, 
after Bhdgavata (i, 16, 27), of a total of 85 (68-1-17) divine qualities 
of Krsna, which are really further refinements on the 64 qualities 
mentioned by Rupa Gosvamin. The Gunas may be physical 
(Kayika), mental (Manasika) and verbal (Vacika), but they are also 
classified into three groups, according as they bdong exclusively to 
the Bhagavat, or exist in both the Bhagavat and the Bhakta, or are 
shared also by the Avataras and special manifestations like Vis^u, 
Vasudeva or Narayana. 

The Gunas enumerated are: Satya (truth), dauca (purity), 
Daya (compassion), Saraijiagata-palakatva (protection of people 
seeking refuge), Bhakta-suhrttva (friendliness to the devoteeV, 
Ksanti (forbearance), Tyaga (liberality), Santosa (self-contentedness), 
Arjava (straightforwar^ess), Sarva-^ubhamkaratva (beneficence to 


* See my Sanskrit Poetics, ii, p. i^yt. 
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all), Sama (control of the mind), Sudri^a-vratatva (resoluteness), 
Dama (control of the senses), Tapas (devotion to various duties at 
the time of Avatara), Samya (impartiality), Titiksa (tendency to 
endure offence done to self), Uparati (indifference to gain or success), 
Sruta (proficiency in the Sastras); fivefold Jnana (knowledge), viz. 
Buddhimattva (intelligence), Krtajnata (gratefulness), De^a-kala- 
pStrajnatva (discrimination of fit time, place and object), Sarvajnatva 
(omniscience), and Atmajnatva (possession of self-knowledge); 
Virakti (repugnance to evil things), Aisvarya (capacity for control), 
Saury a (enthusiasm for fighting), Tejas (power), Pratapa (reputation 
for power), Bala (dexterity for accomplishing difficult deeds), Dhrti 
(placidity, but if the reading of the text is Smrti, deliberation regard¬ 
ing duties), Svatantrya (independence) ; threefold Kausala (skill), 
viz. Kriya-nipunata (skill in acts), Caturi (cleverness in accomplish¬ 
ing several things simultaneously) and Vaidagdhya (proficiency in 
the arts and sports); fourfold Kanti (charm), viz. of the body 
(avayavasya), of touch, taste, colour, fragrance and sound (varna- 
rasa-gandha-sparsa-sabdSnam), of youth (vayas), resulting in Narl- 
gana-manoharitva (capacity to charm women); Dhaiiy’a (steadiness), 
Mardava (the quality of softness or melting with love), Prema- 
va§yatva (submissiveness to love), Pragalbhya (abundance of 
audacity), Vavadukatva (skill in words), Prasraya (humility), 
Hrimattva (modesty), Mana-datrtva (capacity to do honour to all), 
Priyamvadatva (capacity for pleasant speech), Sfla (good conduct), 
Sadhu-sama^rayatva (partiality to the good), Sahas (dexterity of the 
mind), Ojas (dexterity of the intellect), Bala (dexterity of the sense- 
organs) : threefold Bhaga, viz. Bhogaspadatva (capacitj’ for enjoy¬ 
ment), Sukhitva (capacity for happiness) and Sarva-samrddhimattva 
(possession of all prosperit}’^); Gambhiiy^a (profundity of intention or 
motive), Sthairya (steadfastness), Astikya (= Sastra-caksustva, 
conformity to tiie dictates of the Sastra), Kirti (fame for good 
qualities), Rakta-lokatva (popularity), Mana (wortliiness for honour), 
Anahamkrti (want of pride), Brahman^’^atva (holiness or piety), 
Sarva-siddhi-ni^vitva (possession of all the supernatural powers), 
Saccidanandagliana-vigrahatva (possession of a form consisting of 
Sat, Cit and Ananda), Variyastva (pre-eminence), and Sada Svarupa- 
sampraptatva (the attribute of being always unconditioned). These 
68 Gupas, with the exception of the last, are present in the fullest 
degree in the Bhagavat, but they may also exist in some degree in 
the Bhakta. There are also two Gunas which exist in the all 
Avirbhavas or Avataras, viz. Satya-samkalpatva (fixity of true 
resolve) and Va^ikrtacintya-mayatva (capacity for subjugating the 
incomprehensible M§ya-§akti); but in special Avataras there are in 
addition: Akhanda-sattva-gunasya Kevala-svayam-avalambanatva 
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(the exclusive sdf-support of the indivisible Sattva-guna), Jagat- 
palakatva (protection of the world), Hatari-svarga-datrtva (power to 
grant Svarga to enemies killed), Brahma-rudradi-^vitatva (the 
attribute of being worshipped by gods like Brahma and Rudra), 
Paramacintya-^aktitva (possession of the highest and most incom¬ 
prehensible energy) and Nitya-nutanatva (capacity for appearing 
ever new). In the Purusa-Avatara we have also Maya-rdyantrtva 
(subjugation and regulation of the Maya-§akti), Jagat-srstyadi- 
kartrtva (agency regarding the creation, etc; of the world), Gu^a- 
vataradi-bijatva (the attribute of being the germ of the GunSvataras, 
etc.), and Ananta-brahmanda^raya-roma-vivaratva (capacity for 
retaining infinite worlds in the pore of the skin). In the manifesta¬ 
tions Vasudeva and Narayana, we have also Svarupabhuta-para- 
macintyakhila-maha-saktimattva (possession of the infinite, pre¬ 
eminent, incomprehensibly great energy which consists of his own 
divine self). In Krsna, who is the Bhagavat himself, there are also ; 
Hatari-mukti-bhakti-dayakatva (power to grant both Mukti and 
Bhakti to enemies killed), Svasyapi vismapaka-rupadi-madhurya- 
divatta (sweetness consisting of beauty, etc. which causes wonder 
even of himself), Anindriya-cetana-paryanta^a-sukha-dStr-svasSm - 
nidhyatva (the attribute of carrying infinitely pleasurable presence 
to all creatures even including the inanimate beings, who are devoid 
of sense-organs), etc. This enumeration, however, does not exhaust 
all the divine qualities which are indeed infinite. 

If some traits opposed to some of the above Gunas are dis¬ 
played in the Bhagavat, these must not be taken as faults, for the 
supreme being has been declared faultless in the scripture. The 
reverse of compassion for those who are not his Bhaktas, for instance, 
has already been explained in the Paramdtma-samdarbha as the result 
of the fact that the Bhagavat is untouched by phenomenal sorrow. 
The reverse of friendliness, again, which the Bhagavat sometimes 
shows to his Bhakta by sending him sorrow and separation is due 
to the object of fostering the Bhakti of the particular devotee or the 
particular sentiment of the Bila concerned. The Kama displayed in 
the case of Gopis, as already explained more than once, is in reality 
blissful Prema, which is similar to but not the same as the amorous 
feeling of human beings. The childish pranks of K^na, though 
opposed to the quality of Sthairya (steadiness), should not be taken 
as a fault, but they b^me a Guna in the child Krsna. These and 
similar contradictory qualities must be interpreted not as constituting 
a real fault but as the semblance of a fault assumed for a partictdar 
divine purpose. 

The Jati which comprehends attributes peculiar to a class, 
as the Uddipana Vibhava of Krs^a-rati, is of two kinds, via. 
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attributes relating to Krsna (e.g. characteristics of a Gopa or a 
Ksatriya, as well as adolescence, dark colour, etc.) and those con¬ 
nected with his favourites (e.g. the attributes of Go, Gopa, etc.). 
The Kriya or action consists of his Lila, which is again of two kinds, 
viz. sport of his intrinsic energy (Svarupa-sakti) or of his extrinsic 
energy (Maya-^akti), each of which has already been described. But 
the former of these, again, may be such as display his Aisvaiya or 
manifest his Madhurya ; and of these the Madhuryamayi Lila is the 
best. This is also called the Lila-sakti of the divine being, which 
can bring about what is impossible (durghata) as well as what is 
possible {sughata). The Dravya or substance, as the Uddipana 
Vibhava, refers to Krsna’s adornments (parikara, ornaments, flowers, 
etc.), his musical instruments {vaditra), his weapons {astro), his 
abodes {sthdna), his retinue {parivdra), his devotee {hhakta), etc. The 
KMa or time implies the auspicious days or festivals sacred to Krsna 
(e.g. the Janmastami). Jiva Gosvamin adds that those of the 
Uddipana V’ibhavas which are concerned with the Vrndavana-lfla 
are the best in relation to Krsna-rati. 

The Anubhavas of Krsna-rati, which as effects consist of outward 
expressions of the inward feeling, are classified into Ubdhasvaras 
and Sattvikas. The distinction, however, is not very clearly made 
out. The Udbhasvaras are defined as those which originate, no 
doubt, from internal feeling {bhdvajd apt) but whicli express them¬ 
selves chiefly in external acts {bahiscesta-prdya-sadhydh), e.g. dancing, 
singing, rolling on the ground, crying, etc. The Sattvikas spring 
from Sattva, which in tWs case implies the mind entirely seiz^ by 
feeling towards Krsna, and are direct involuntary expressions of 
that internal virtue, e.g. trembling, tears, fainting, etc. 

The thirty-three orthodox Vyabhicarins are accepted and 
exemplified in relation to Krsna-rati. 

'Ilie conception of Rasabhasa (semblance of a Rasa) is peculiar, 
and is comprehensive enough to include what would be strictly 
called Rasa-virodha (opposition of incongruous Rasas) in orthodox 
poetics. Between the five primary and the seven secondary Rasas 
there is the relation of antagonism, indifference or congruity, accord¬ 
ing as the character of the particular Rasa is inherently hostile to, 
or unaffected, or supported by the character of the other Rasa or 
Rasas involved. In a literary composition concerned with Krena, 
there is Rasabhasa when the relish of the dominant sentiment, which 
may be either primary or secondary, is obstructed by the association 
of an incongruous sentiment, which may also be either primary or 
secondary {kf'sna-sa^bandhisu kdvyesu ca rasasydyogya-rasdntarddi- 
saifigatya badhyamandsvadyatvam abhasatvam). The Rasabhasa may 
also occur when there is a conflict or incongruity by the association 
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of the dominant Rasa with an improper Bhava, or with an improper 
Vibhava, Anubhava and VyabhicSrin. In including Rasa-virodha 
in Rasabhasa proper, Jiva Gosvamin’s treatment differs from that of 
Rupa Gosvamin, whose view appears to be more in consonance with 
that of orthodox poetics. Jiva Gosvamin also shows elaborately 
that there can never occur any real instance of Ras§bhSsa in the 
Bhdgavata, implying thereby that the Rasabhasa is a defect, which 
cannot find place in the great scripture where there is Rasollasa 
only. 

In the classification of the five primary Rasas, the devotional 
sentiment of faithfulness, which is termed Prita and classified into 
Sambhrama-piita (=Dasya) and Gaurava-prita by Rupa Gosvamin, 
is however further refined by Jiva Gosvamin into three aspects or 
shades of the sentiment, respectively called Asraya-bhakti, DSsya- 
bhakti, and Prasraya-bhakti, in which Krsna appears respectively as 
the Palaka (Protector), Prabhu (Master) and I,§laka (Superior 
Relative), and his devotee respectively as Palya (Subject), D&sa 
(Servant) and halya (Inferior Relative). The Sthayi-bhava of 
Santa Rasa is given as Jnana-bhakti, and it is regarded as the lowest 
in the scale of primary Rasas. The Preyas of Rupa Gosvamin is 
called Maitrimaya Rasa; and the Mitra or friend, who is the 
Alambana Vibhava of this Rasa, may be either Suhrt (well-wisher) 
or Sakhi (companion), the Sakhi again being finely distinguished 
as Sakhi, Priya-sakhi (dear companion), and Priya-narma-sakhi 
(dear companion and confidant) according to the degree of intimacy 
of the friendly feeling involved. 

With regard to the relation of Krsna to the Gopis in the highest 
Ujjvala (=Madhura) Rasa or sentiment of love, Jiva Gosvamin 
repeats what he has said more than once on the subject of the 
purity and transcendental character of the amorous relationship. 
He maintains that although the Gopis are in the highest degree 
Krsna's own {parama-smyd api), they yet appear as belonging to 
others {paraktyamdndh) in the Prakata Til5. This is said to foster 
the intensity of the sentiment by placing an apparent or imaginary 
obstacle in the way of their perfect realization of love. Amour 
with a woman other than one’s own is forbidden, but this applies to 
the ordinary hero, and not to Krsna, who was in fact the husband 
of the Gopis, as he is of all women. The relation of the Gopas to 
them was really one of Patyabhasa; in other words, the Gopas were 
never their real husbands but only appeared as such. They were 
thus the immaculate wives of Knpa, and their apparent relationship 
with the Gopas was an illusion created by the divine Yogamayi. 
But even in the case of the legitimate love of a Sviyfi heroine, imp^- 
ments and inaccessibility are supposed to heighten the amorous 
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sensibility to the highest degree; and this is said to be the view of 
such authorities on the secular [laukika) Rasa-^astra as Bharata, 
Rudra and Vis^iugupta. But Jiva Gosvamin holds that this view 
may be true with regard to the nature of the manifestation of the 
feeling, but not with regard to the origin, growth or character of the 
feeling itself; for the sentiment of the Gopis, being self-established 
[svata eva siddhatayd) , is in itself of the highest class (jatito’pyddhikyat) 
and does not require adventitious support or strengthening {dharyatd) 
of any kind. By overcoming the apparent obstacle, the strength 
of the sentiment, like that of a mad elephant, is only displayed or 
manifested, but the strength of the sentiment itself is not engendered 
by such obstacles. It follows, therefore, that the Parakiya-bhava 
alone is not the source of excellence of the sentiment of the Gopis, 
for in itself this attititde towards an Upapati is to be deprecated. If 
this were so, then the attitude of the Kubja would have deser\'^ed the 
highest praise. It is the very nature of the unique sentiment itself 
of the Gopi as the S\n3’'a of Krsna which is tlie source of its supreme 
excellence. Of all the Gopis, Radha, who is singled out in the 
Gopdla-tdpam as the Gandharvikii, is the greatest beloved of Krsna, 
because the Bhagavata also singles her out as the only Gopi with whom 
Krsna disappeared during the Rasa-lila and sported alone. A rival 
heroine or Pratipaksa-Nayika to Radha is Candrav’ali, of whom 
Bilvamangala has spoken in his devotional lyric. The Gopis were 
the real and only favourites of Krsna, but the reason why he married 
the princess at Dvaraka is to be found in the vuew propounded in the 
Padma-purdna, that the princess and the Gopis were in essence 
identical {tdbhir gopa-kumdnbir ekdtmatvdt), apparently as different 
manifestations of the divine Svarupa-sakti. A justification of 
Krs^a's exploit of stealing the garments of the Gopis (Vastra-harana- 
Ifla) is foimd in the view that in the Purva-raga stage of love, one of 
the characteristic desire is not the desire of actual touch or taste, but 
the desire for removing bashfulness {lajjd-ccheda), as this forms the 
highest indication of the intense love of noble maidens {kida- 
kwndrindm lajja-ccheda eva pardkdsthd), who would rather die than 
forsake their sense of breeding {td hi dasamipyangt-kttrvanti, na tu 
vaijdtyam). 

During the Prakata Lila at Vradavana there was thus the 
semblance, and not the reality, of the Parakij^a-bhava of the Gopis, 
but, as explained in the Krsna-samdarbha, even this attitude was 
short-lived ; for at the termination of the Prakata Lila, they entered 
into eternal union with Krsna as his Sviyas in the Aprakata Lila 
OTOurring simultaneously. Jiva Gosvamin holds that this is the 
view of his own authority, Rupa Gosvamin, expounded in the latter’s 
Ujjvala-ntla-mani and Lalita-mddhava, where it is clearly indicated 
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that Krsna was really the husband (Pati), but only appeared for a 
short time as the paramour (Upa-pati) of the Gopis during the 
Prakata Lila. It appears, therefore, that the opinion of the authori¬ 
tative Gosvamins of Caitanyaism was never in favour of the Parakiya- 
vada, which assumed importance in the later history of the cult. 

At the end of the Samdarbha, the reader is referred for the 
elucidation of those points, which may not have been dealt with in 
detail for fear of prolixity, to the brief commentary (Tippani) on 
the Tenth Book of the Bhdgavata, which work is presumably the 
Vaisnava-tosanl commentary of Sanatana, which selects only the 
Tenth Book for brief comments; or the reference may be more 
probably to the Krama-samdarbha on Bhdgavata X composed by 
Jiva Gosvamin himself. 

The work concludes with a final homage to Krsna, appearing 
in the form of Caitanya {caitanya-vigrahah), who became an Avatara 
{avatdram dydtah) for propagating Bhakti, which consists of such 
sentiments as have been described above. 



THE GHALUKYAS OF KALYAljH AND THEIR 
POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH THE CON¬ 
TEMPORARY NORTHERN STATES 

By Sant Lai, Katare 

The ninth and the tenth centuries mark a definite change in 
the political history of India. The Pratihara Empire in the north 
and the Rastrakuta and the Pallava Empires in the south had 
begun to show signs of disintegration. New independent d>Tiasties 
were slowly but steadily springing up. The Paramaras of Malava, 
the Chaulukyas of Gujrat, the Chandellas of Bundelkhand, the 
Kalachuris of Uahalamandala, the Chahamanas of Marwar and 
Rajputana and the Palas of Bengal were the important dynasties 
then ruling in northern India. The Pallavas had lost their indepen¬ 
dence to the Cholas in the south,* the Gahgas were ruling in Orissa 
and the Eastern Cha}ukyas in Andhra. 

The Rastrakiita Empire in the tenth century had, too, begun to 
decline. The Rastrakuta Krsna III (940-65 A.D.) had carried 
aggressive expeditions in the north and the south. His wars 
against the Chandellas, the Kalachuris and the Paramaras were 
suicidal to his empire. The Kalachuris were close relations and 
friends of the Rastrakutas.* The policy of Krsna III alienated 
their sympathy and they allied with the Paramaras and the 
Chandellas who were fighting against the Rastrakutas. The com¬ 
bination of the two—the Rastrakutas and the Kalachuris—, against 
two—the Paramaras and the Chandellas, turned into three against 
one. Again the temporary success of Krsna III exhausted his 
empire's resources. 'The laurels, won thus, soon faded away and the 
tide turned. Khottiga Nityavarsa II, who succeeded Krsna III in 
965 A.D.,* had imme^ately to face an attack by the Paramara Siyaka 
II, Har^ (c. 948-74 A.D.).* The Paramara forces knocked at the 
gates of MSnyakheta,® the Rastrakuta capital; but the Paramara 
ambitions were frustrated by the timely help of the Gahga prince 


* K. N. Nilakantha Shastri—The Cojas, I, p. 136. 

* Ray—D.H.N.I., II, pp. 760-61. 

* Dr. Altekar—Ril^trakiitas and their times, p. 124. 

* E.I., I, p. 235, 

* Dr. Ganguly—Hist, of the Paramara Dy., pp. 41-42 ; Biihler—Paiyalacci Int., 
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Marasiriiha.* The Chajukya Vikramaditya IV, a feudatory of the 
RSstrakutas, had declared independence in 968 A.D. with Kdachuri- 
S3unpathies on his back.* Taila II, son of Vikramaditya IV, was 
also a feudatory of the Rastrakutas.® The Paramara invasion gave 
him an opportunity. In 973 A.D. he fell upon the Rastrakfitas and 
toppled down the Rastrakuta crown.* His success was complete. 
Out of the struggle he came out with the crown and the kingdom as 
his reward. This changed the diplomatic arrangement of the time. 
The Rastrakuta Empire had become a field for ambition of the 
Paramaras, the Kalachuris and the Chojas. The Paramaras, who 
were probably looking eagerly and covetously, received a blow. The 
Cholas found a block in their northward progress. It shattered the 
Paramara-Kalachuri-Chandella alliance,—the Paramaras could not 
go hand in hand with the Kalachuris because of their open support 
to Taila II. Here began the never-ending struggle between the 
Chajukyas and the Paramaras. Taila captured Lata and placed 
Barappa there as his Deputy. This gave rise to the struggle between 
the Chajukyas and the Chaulukyas. Barappa, probably, invaded 
Gujrat, but was driven away by Mula Raja (c. 961-96 A.D.) and 
nothing substantial came out. The Paramaras had already begun 
their work. According to Merutunga raids were carried into eacli 
other's territory.® Taila seems to have won some success in about 
980 A.D.® and so did Munja ^; but nothing was definitely settled. 
The Paramara Munja ® (c. 974-95 A.D.) according to Merutunga had 
defeated Taila six times.® How far the statement is true cannot be 
said. The troubles were slowly brewing up. Munja ultimately 
took a bold step. He invaded the Chajukya Empire with a large 
army.“ Taila II with the help of the Yadava Bhillama II ** com¬ 
pletely crushed him on the southern bank of the river Godavari.®* 
Munja was taken prisoner and later on executed.** Taila II died in 
997 A.D.** His successors were not up to his mark. The Kalachuris 
were also advancing westward and it is surprising to leam that 

» E.I.. V, p. 179. 

* E.C., XI, Cd. No. 25, 50; author’s Early History of the Calukyas of KalySni 
shortly to be published in I.H.Q. 

® A.S.I.R., 1920-30, p. 170. 
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JBoBRAS, I, p. 221 ; I.A., XII, p. 270. 

® Tawney—Prabandha-cintamani, p. 33. 

* E.I., IV, p. 207. ’ E.I., I. p. 237. * IMd., p, 237. 

* Prabandha-cintamani, p. 33. /W</., p, 33. 
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GaAgeyadeva (c, 1019 ?-i04i A.D.) claims to have defeated the 
king of Kuntala, who evidently was a Chajukya prince ; but later on 
he restored him to his throne.^ 

Jayasiihha II ascended the throne of KalyanI in 1015 A.D.* 
Bhoja (c. 999-1055 A.D.) was ruler in Malava. Ambitious as he 
was, he started to avenge the death of Munja. His success was 
material. He conquered and annexed Kohkana before 1019 A.D.* 
The annexation of a part of the Chajukya Empire gratified Bhoja. 
When he was planning to invade Gujrat, his attention was diverted 
towards the south by reminding him of the death of Munja, which 
still was unavenged. Bhoja threw the project of the invasion of 
Gujrat to the winds and turned towards the south.* Jayasiihha II 
started to face him on the way.® Bhoja had to go back to save 
his capital from the Chaulukya Bhima (c. 1022-64 A.D.). Bhoja 
now turned to a diplomatic alhance with the Chaulukya Bhima * 
and the Kalachuri Gahgeyadeva. This made his position very strong. 
The fear of invasion on his territories by Bhima and Gahgeyadeva 
vanished away, on the other hand they had become his allies. In 
about 1028 A.D. Bhoja, so prepared, again invaded the Chajukya 
Empire with the help of the Kalachuri and the Chaulukya forces, but 
again he was driven away with empty hands after a battle fought 
on the banks of the river Godavari.'' Kohkana was also snatched 
away from him.® Jayasimha II was allowed to rule unmolested 
till his death in 1042 A.D.® 

Jayasimha II was succeeded by his sonSomesvara I in 1042 A.D.'® 
With his accession began a new era in Chajukya history. Till the 
time of Jayasimha II the Chajukyas always played a defensive 
game, because the Chojas were threatening their stability. The 
Paramaras alwaj’s took the offensive. Jayasimha II had defeated 
them and during his time the Chajukya power was consolidated. In 
the time of Somesvara I (1042-1068 A.D.) began the offensive of the 
Chajukya forces. 

The Turkish invasions had begun in full swing. The Hindus, 
disunited as they were, proved like straws before the wind. The 
Musalnians with all their fanaticism and zeal for plunder and loot 
threw off every individual opposition. Disaster after disaster 
brought about unity among the Hindus and a big confederacy of 
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Hindu forces, under the Raja of Delhi, was formed.* The Ch^ukya 
Somesvara I also sent some forces •; and the Turks were beaten off, 
as Ferishta himself admits. Once the enemy was beaten off, the 
unity was lost. Hardly a couple of years had elapsed, the Cha|ukya 
and the Paramara forces, who had fought shoulder to shoulder against 
the Turks, faced each other on the battle-field. The Ch^ukya forces 
confidently invaded Malava. Bhoja was still there. Crushing all 
opposition, storming Mandu,® the Chajukyas reached Dhara ; cap¬ 
tured, plundered and burnt it.* Bhoja fled away to Ujjain, but that 
city too was stormed and burnt.® Malava and Dasarna lay at the 
mercy of the invader, but the threatening Cho}a invasion from the 
south made the Chalukyas depart * post-haste to save their capital. 
Bhoja could leave a sigh of relief, but the advantages arising out 
of the Chajukya invasion were reaped by others. A combined 
attack by the Chaulukya Bhima and the Kalachuri Karna (c. 1046- 
1070) overwhelmed Bhoja. His forces were already broken and he 
died in the struggle. MMava was left at the mercy of the victors, 
but they were not united. Kalachuri Karna was diplomatically 
shifted to the background, by Bhima; and Malava ’ lay at his mercy. 

This event again changed the diplomatic arrangement. Incor¬ 
poration of Malava, or its conquest by the Chaulukya Bhima meant a 
great increase in the power of that king and a decided upset in the 
balance of power, however crude in existence it may have been. 
It was a source of constant danger to the Chalukyas. Somesvara I 
could have allied with the Kalachuri Karna, but the solution was 
not easy. Karna had already invaded Bata and TrilocanapMa, 
who was then ruling over Bata, after his defeat had to seek shelter 
under Somesvara I by paying tribute. The Chajukya difficulties 
in the south were still tremendous. A bright alternative was at 
hand. Jayasiihha was the claimant to the throne of Dhara, after 
Bhoja. Though the strife between Bhima and Karna had weakened 
their position, still Jayasiihha was too weak to strike single-handed. 
External help was necessary. He turned to Somesvara I, though the 
Chs^ukyas were traditional enemy. Somesvara weighed the results. 
The weak Paramara State was a buffer-State against the Chaulukyas 
and also to some extent against the Kalachuris and if Jayasii^a 
was helped, it was a great gain. The anxieties from the northern 
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frontier will be vanished. The Paramaras will guard the northern 
frontier against the Chaulukya and Kalachuri aggressions, and the 
Chajukya army will be left free to look to other parts. This was a 
fine opportunity. Somesvara grasped it tightly with both hands. 
The long-drawn rivalry between the two houses was brushed aside 
for the interest of the State. Jayasiiiiha’s request for help was 
accepted and the Ch^ukya forces marched towards Malava. The 
Chaulukya Bhima was compelled to vacate Malava and Jayasirhha 
was again placed on the throne.* The Chajukya-Paramara alliance 
was sealed. This alliance was of paramount importance so far as 
the Chajukya-Chola relations with the Eastern Chajukyas were 
concerned. The Paramara forces always helped the Ch^ukyas in 
their struggle with the Eastern Chajukyas, to which part the 
Chajukya ambitions were then directed and the Vehgi country 
was overrun.* 

Somesvara I had a great general in his son \ukramaditya (VI). 
It was only because of his generalship that the Chojas were crushed 
in the battle of Koppam in 1052 A.D.* The Chajukya forces under 
the generalship of Vikramaditya were left masters of the field and 
then began the offensive in the northern and north-eastern India, 
which is the crowning event of the Chafukya regime. 

The political condition of India in the middle of the eleventh 
century was in a state of chaos. The Turks had reached Kanauj. 
Their invasion of that city almost closed the chapter of the 
Pratihara rule.* Kanauj, shorn of its glor\% once again, became the 
bone of contention between the ruling princes and a prey to their 
ambitions. After the death of RajyapMa in 1018 A.D., the 
Pratihara princes, TrilocanapMa (1027 A.D.) and YasahpMa, were 
left in possession of a small strip of territory around Allahabad and 
Kanauj, but Kanauj itself was no more in their hands.® A 
Rastrakuta djuiasty seems to have been established there.* These 
political upheavals prompted the Kalachuri Gangeyadeva (c. 1019- 
41 A.D.) and Laksmi Karna (c. 1041-70 A.D.) to push their frontiers 
northwards and they succeeded in extending their sphere of influence 
into the Doab and held the Benares and the Alhiliabad districts.* 

Naturally, the Chalukyas could not remain blind to this. They, 
too, started to gain laurels in the same sphere. X'ikrauiaditya, son 

* Biihler—Vikramankadevacarita, III, v. 67 ; H.C., VIII, p. 4b ; VII, p. 169. 
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of the Chalukya Somesvara I, was again sent with a large force. 
He conquered Kanauj.* The king of Kanauj, who faced the 
Chajukyas, must have been one of the Rastrakuta princes. The 
progress of the Chajukyas up to Kanauj is somewhat perplexing, 
because the Kacchapaghatas of Gwajior and the Chandellas were 
certainly the obstacles on their way to Kanauj. But the thing is 
clear after a review of the circumstances explained below. 

In the first half of the eleventh century A.D. the Kacchapaghatas 
were ruling as feudatories of the Chandellas. The ChandeUa-power 
had become insignificant after Vidyadhara (1019 A.D.). The 
Kacchapaghatas took advantage of the troubles of their sovereign, 
who had suffered crushing defeats at the hands of the Kalachuri 
Karna. The Kacchapaghata Mularaja (c. 1035-1055 A.D.) seems to 
have declared independence. If Mularaja’s date, as suggested by 
Dr. Ray, be taken as correct, he was a contemporary of the Chajukya 
Somesvara I of Kalyani.* The Chandellas in such adverse circum¬ 
stances were, therefore, powerless to oppose the mighty Chajukya 
forces. The Kacchapaghatas, too, must have been too willing to 
incur their hostility and thus risk their newly gained independence. 
They might have looked rather for their sympathy. Moreover the 
advance of the Chajgkyas further inside the Doab foreshadowed a 
clash with the Kalachuri Karna, who would have probably challenged 
their independence. They seem to have become allies and allowed 
Vikramaditya to pass through their territory on its way to Kanauj. 
The Kacchapaghata Muladeva had the biruda Trailokyamalla, 
which was also a biruda of the Chajukya Somesvara I, his contem¬ 
porary. Again the Kacchapaghata Mahipala (c. 1080-1090 A.D.) had 
the biruda Bhuvanaikamalla, which was also biruda of the Ch^ukya 
Somesvara II (1068-76 A.D.), son and successor of Somesivara I. 
Dr. Barnett suggests that the ‘ two Chajukya birudas in this family 
strongly suggest alliance ’ between the Kacchapaghatas and the 
Chajukyas.* The suggestion of Dr. Barnett seems quite plausible. 

The Chajukya invasion of Kanauj and their further progress 
towards the east was a challenge to the Kalachuri hegemony over 
that part of the country. The Kalachuri Kan^ was ready to 
oppose any such encroachment of his sphere of influence, but the 
advancing tide of the Chajukya forces could not be checked. Kari^ 
had to give way after probably some engagement with the invaders.* 
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The victorious Vikramaditya now marched towards the east. The 
defeat of Karna gave him the key of the eastern gate. The Palas, 
ruling in Bengal, were also exhausted by that time and their empire 
was slowly disintegrating. Independent principalities were being 
carved but by feudatory cliiefs within the empire.^ There was no 
unity among them. Jealousy, rivalry and lust of territoty was the 
basis of their statecraft and it was not difficult for the invader to 
defeat them one by one. This was in fact the secret of success of 
Vikramaditya during the course of this expedition. The Th^uri 
Baladeva of Nepala also sent an army to oppose him, but it was 
beaten off.® Some chieftains from the Chajukya army seem to have 
settled down there and after some years carved a kingdom for 
themselves. Nanyadeva, one of those cliieftains, was the founder 
of the Karnata dynasty in Mithila.® 

Vikramaditya entered the Pala Empire. The Pala Vigrahapala 
in (c. 1055 (?)-io8i A.D.) was unable to resist him. The incursions 
of the Chandellas, the Kalachuris, the Chojas and the Kaivarta 
revolution had broken their nerves.'* The Chajukya army marched 
onward overrunning Magadha, Vahga, Ahga and Gauda ® and 
reached Kamarupa. Ratnapaladeva (c. 1010-1060 A.D.), a scion 
of the Pala family, was ruling there. He also claims a victory over 
the master of the Deccan (Daksinatya Ksonindra),® who is to be 
identified with the Chafukyas of Kalyani.’ It is likely that due to 
the difficulties of the mountainous region, Vikramaffitya had to 
retire. While returning from the east, the Chalukyas also invaded 
Kosala. The king of Kosala had been an ally of the Chajukyas. 
The Kosala king Singhana had fought against the Cholas from the 
side of the Chfilukyas in thei battle of Koppani.® Mahasivagupta is 
referred to have been ruling over Kosala in the middle of the eleventh 
centur>'.* He was the elected lord of Kalihga, Kongada, Utkala 
and Kosala.'® It seems very probable that Singhana was ousted 
from Kosala by Mahasivagupta. Singhana might have taken refuge 
under the Chafukyas. Vikramaditya ultimately returned victorious. 
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With the death of Some^vara I in 1068 A.D. began the fratricidal 
war between his two sons, Somesvara (II) and Vikramaditya (VI). 
Somesvara II became king and Vikramaditya was hunted out by 
him, though he probably had expected himself as the right claimant 
for the throne. Vikramaditya went to the south and formed a 
marriage alliance with the Choja Vira-Rajendra. He also expected 
the sympathies of the Paramara Jayasiihha, who was restored to the 
throne by him. Jayasimha was true to his obligations. In the 
friendship of Vikramaditya he had always a powerful ally ready to 
help him at any time. Somesvara's dispositions could not be imme¬ 
diately calculated. Jayasimha, therefore, extended his support to 
Vikramaditya. This aroused the hostility of Somesvara II. He 
at once invaded Malava with a view to punish the Paramara 
Jayasimha for this ‘ conspiracy The Chaulukyas of Gujrat were 
also traditional enemy of the Paramaras, and Somesvara II imme¬ 
diately found an ally in the Chaulukya Karna (1064-1094 A.D.). 
The two combined forces completely crushed Jayasimha,* when 
Vikramaditya himself was busy in settling the affairs in the Choja 
capital. Jayasimha died in the struggle, but Udayaditya with the 
help of the Chahamana Durlabharaja III succeeded in rescuing Malava 
from the grips of the invaders, and once again the Paramara-fortune 
was saved from collapse.® This defeat of the Paramaras deprived 
Vikramaditya of their active support. Vikramaditya was ultimately 
successful in defeating and overthrowing his brother from the throne 
in 1076 A.D. His accession meant the revival of the Chalukya friend¬ 
ship with the Paramaras. The Chaulukya Karna also died in 
1095 A.D. and was succeeded by his brother Jayasimha, also known 
as Siddharaja, who was only three years of age at the time of his 
accession to the throne.* The accession of a child-king provided the 
Paramaras with an opportunity to avenge the death of Jayasiriiha. 
The Paramara Naravarman invaded Gujrat.® Vikramaditya also 
started with his army against the Chaulukyas. Both the sides claim 
victory and for want of sufficient data no definite result can be 
known.® Troubles were also brewing up in the Chajukya Empire. 
In spite of all the victories and glories achieved outside, 
Vikramaditya’s position was weakened within his own dominions. 
The Hoyasalas had slowly strengthened their power and they raised 
the standard of rebellion against their sovereign, the Chajukyas. 

1 H.P.D., p. 128. 
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Vikramaditya had advanced in age. The Hoyasala rebellion became 
so threatening that Vikramaditya had to summon his Paramara 
ally Jaggaddeva for help. Dvarasamudra, the Hoyasala capital, 
was stormed by the allied army,* but even then the Hoyasalas could 
not be totally crushed.* The sinews of the Ch^ukya king had 
weakened and he died in 1026 A.D. without being able to fully 
master his rebellious chieftains. 

Somesvara III, successor of Vikramaditya VI, from the beginning 
of his reign was engrossed in the troubles within his dominions. 
He had none of the characteristics of Vikramaditya and the power 
of the Chajukyas also began to decline. During his reign some 
engagemeirt with the Gahadavala Govinda Chandra seems to have 
taken place; the latter claims to have defeated the king of the 
Tilihga country.* 

Somesvara III w'as succeeded by Jagadekamalla II in 
c. 1138 A.D. With his accession, once again, a new life was infused 
in the Chajukya forces. He at once curbed the power of the 
refractory chieftains, particularly the Hoyasalas. Thus .strengthened 
within, Jagadekamalla II started to win laurels without. The 
Paramaras were plunged into turmoil. Their long-drawn enmity 
with the Chaulukyas, coupled with the weak Paramara rulers, 
ultimately boded ill for the Paramara Empire. The Chaulukya 
Siddharaja Jayasimha, after attaining majority, fully avenged the 
discomfitures suffered during his minority. The Paramaras were 
defeated and Malava became a part of the Chaulukya Empire.* 
Jayavarman, son and successor of Yasovarman, recovered M^ava 
from the hands of the Chaulukyas some time before 1138 A.D.,® 
but the solidarity, which was shattered by the conquerer, could not 
be regained. The Chalukya-Paramara alliance had become a thing 
of the past. Paramaras were no more capable of giving any active 
support to the Chafukyas of Kalyani. The upheavals in the fortune 
of both the dynasties changed their principles; and the policy of 
conquest of the neighbour’s territory began. It was now the turn of 
Malava. It became a lucrative field for ambitions of the kings of 
the time. It was no use beating the drum of the alliance when 
the hope of the survival of the Paramaras was a mere shadow. It 
was a mistake to keep aloof and the political principles of the time 
commanded the Chajukyas to jump into the field and claim their 
share at the point of the sword, if possible. Jagadekamalla invaded 
Malava and completely crushed the Paramara Jayavarman who 
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seems to have lost his life in the struggle. ‘ Malava was left without 
possession.’ * Ballala was left to govern that part of Malava which 
was conquered by the Chajukyas.* The remaining part of Malava 
was held by the Paramara Udayavarman, successor of Jayavarman.* 
This invasion of the Grajukyas on Malava took place in about 1143 
A.D. When the Chajukyas had won victory in Malava, they were 
opposed by the Chaulul^as, who never could tolerate any intruder 
into their field of ambition. Kumarapala, successor of Siddharaja, 
attacked Ballala, general of Jagadekamalla, to assert his rights over 
Malava. Ballala was defeated and killed.* Having cleared off the 
Chajukyas from Malava, Kumarapala sent his general Ambada to 
invade Kohkana, probably with a view to punish the Chalukyas of 
their insolence. Kofikan at that time was ruled by the Silhara 
prince Mallikarjtma, who was a feudatory of the Chajukyas. Ambada 
was beaten off by Mallikarjuna. Ambada repeated his invasion a 
second time and this time he was successful in defeating and killing 
the Silhara prince.® In spite of the overwhelming success, the 
Chajukyas were not able to gain any material advantage and were 
probably driven away after some time. Jagadekamalla II closed 
his reign in about 1151 A.D. which is the last known date of his 
reign. 

Here ends the history of the political relations of the Chajukyas 
with the northern States. Taila III, successor of Jagadekamalla II, 
was overthrown by the Kajachurya Bijjaja in 1162 A.D. The 
temporary revival of the family by Somesvara IV was shattered 
by the Yadavas and Hoyasalas in 1187 A.D. Somesvara continued 
up to 1189 A.D., after which date he is no more heard. 

The whole trend of this diplomatic history shows that diplomacy 
in the present sense of the word did not then exist. Conquest of 
other’s territory was the basis of statecraft. The difficulties and 
the unsettled political conditions often compelled them to change 
their policy. Even the close matrimonial alliances shattered before 
the ambitious poliey of conquest. The Chajukyas’ struggle with the 
Paramaras had to be changed into close alliance, but it was again 
shattered. Affiances were temporary; prolonged affiances not 
being the fashion of the time. The one cause for this was that the 
two allies could not accommodate their interests amicably and the 
one wanted to pocket all the gains at the cost of the other. The 
strong States often combined with the weaker States to thwart 
their powerful enemies. 
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SOME OF THE WOMEN RELATIONS OF BABUR 

By S. K. Banerji 


The Mughal women, as revealed in Babur’s memoirs or his 
daughter’s biography entitled the Humdyun-ndma, played a conspi¬ 
cuous part in the Mughal cultural history of the period. Origin¬ 
ally bred in the congenial atmosphere of Turkistan, they shared 
with their male relations, the life of a free citizen. Many of the 
disabilities of a modem Muslim woman, e.g. confinement to her 
own house, backwardness in education, weak health, ignorance of 
the affairs of the world, etc., did not hamper her more fortunate 
mediaeval Mughal sister. As will be seen in the following pages, 
she moved in a freer circle, took part in almost all the activities of the 
State, and occasionally controlled or decided a political crisis. 

A Mughal princess was taught reading and writing. There 
_, . were governesses in the palace who at the same 

uca ion acted as teachers to the children of the 

palace. There were sometimes primary schools in which the little 
girls of the palace gathered to receive instmction from one or two 
teachers. Sometimes, the two duties of the governess and of the 
school mistress were combined in one and the same person, entitled 
Atun Mania.^ The Bdbur-ndma makes mention of one such Atun 
Mama, who was probably Qutluq Nigar ^ihanam, Babur’s mother’s 
teacher. The Atun Mama described there is so attached to the family 
that when she had been forgotten and left behind in Samarqand 
after Babur’s disastrous battle at Sar-i-pul (1501 A.D.), she walked 
the whole distance—^more than 70 miles—to Dizak.* Amidst the 
crowd of the Uzbegs in all directions, after their great victory against 
Babur, whether she travelled veiled or not, her journey must have 
been one of risk and privation. She continued to stay with the family, 
and when fortune again smiled on Babur and made him the ruler 
of Kabul, a village was granted to the old mistress and rechristened 
Atun village in her honour. In Gulbadan Beam’s memoirs, another 
Atun Mama is mentioned as having had a place among the honoured 
guests who witnessed the ‘ mystic ’ feast.’ 


* AtQn, = School mistress, tclx = Matron or governess. 

* Now called Jizak. See Skrine and Ross: The Heart of .dsw. the map of 
Central Asia. 

* CaUed |*-JLfc 
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Almost every Mughal princess possessed this modicum of learn¬ 
ing.^ She daily read the Quran and occasionally corresponded with 
her relations. Some of the princesses acquired the additional quali¬ 
fications of proficiency in music,* verse-making, and riding.* For 
whiling away time or entertainment, they played some indoor games. 
The game of cards was their favourite pastime.* 

Some of these Mughal princesses played a more important role 
. and participated in the political life of the country, 

aiam egam these the most important was Babur’s chief 

queen, MMiam Begam, whom he had married in Herat as early as 
1506 A.D. She was a descendant of Shaikh Ahmad of Turbat-i-jam 
and related to the illustrious Sultan Husain, and as such was a Shia. 
Babur himself was a Sunni, but he never had any differences with 
his wife. They seldom remained separate from eadi other. When 
Babur attacked Samarqand, for the last time, Maham Begam accom¬ 
panied him.® What is more, being the mother of the eldest son of 
Babur, she acted as the chief queen of the king, and as such was 
allowed to seat herself on the throne by the side of her husband.® 
One such occasion is described by Abul Fazl.* She was called 
Wali,^ governor or prince, by Babur and she issued far mans in her 
own name.® It was because of Maham’s influence that at Babur’s 
death, Humayun was able to secure the throne. In Humayun’s 
reign, till her death in May, 1533 A.D., she directed or controlled 
the affairs of the State. 

Two other important personages, who are noticeable in Babur’s 
pages, are the two wives of Yunas ^han, the Khdqdn of Mughalistan, 
and Babur’s maternal grandfather—^Aisan Daulat Begam and Shah 
Begam. Of the two, the former, the daughter of Ali Sher Beg, a 
Mughal chief, was the senior. On the day of her marriage, ‘ they 
seated Yunas and her on one and the same white felt and raised liim 


* See G.H.N., pp. 131, 150, 191, 193 and B.N., p. 88. 

* G.H.N., p. 189. 

» Ibid., pp. 169,189, 190, 191. * Ibid., p. 178. 

® See B.N.. p. 358 ; G.H.N., p. 91. 


* The Rampur State library has a splendid MS. numbered 87 and entitled 

j by Rashiduddin Fazlallah who died in 718 

A.H. = 1318 A.D. Every ruler from Chingiz Khan downward is shown in a picture 
with his queCT. The latter is without any veil. There are other pictures of 
women, showing that veil was not in universal use. 

’’ See A.N., p. 114. The words are ^ (Humayun) JJS.A b 

(Babur) csyiuk.. 

® See B.N., p. 665, n. 5. 
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to the If hanship ’ *; the ceremony signified that If hanship could go 
to a married person only. Thus it was Yunas’s marriage with 
Aisan Daulat that paved his path to the chieftainship among the 
Mongols. Aisan Daulat was a wise woman and after her husband’s 
death in 1487 A.D., she continued to wield influence in the State. 
Babur, whether in prosperity or in adversity, ne^’^er failed to consult 
her on high politics. His tribute to her is paid in the following lines : 
‘ Few amongst women will have been my grandmother s equals for 
judgment and counsel: she was very wise and far-sighted and most 
affairs of mine were carried through under her advice ’ 

Aisan Daulat served Babur’s cause on several occasions. One 


A- - TA 1 * such has been described with illustration by 

^ Mr. Rushbrook Williams in his monograph on 

Babur.* On that occasion, a conspiracy had been 
hatched to supplant Babur by his next brother, Jahangir, in 
Farghana 1494 A.D. The lady took charge of Babur’s affairs and 
managed to tide over the crisis, i.e., the conspirators were thwarted 
the chief among them, Hasan-i-Yaqub being killed, and Babur 
continued to rule. She served Babur on another occasion. When 


after the defeat at Sar-i-pul, he fled away pell-mell, Aisan gathered 
the remnant and took them to Dikh-kat and Auratipas, and safely 
joined him. His mother, Qutluq Nigar F^hanam was Aisan Daulat’s 
second daughter. 

Another of Yunas Edian’s wives was Shah Begam. She was a 


Shah Begam 


Badakhshi, being the daughter of Shah Sultan 
Muhammad Shah of Badaklishan, who claimed 


descent from the Greek hero, Alexander of Macedon.* Though 
younger than Aisan Daulat, she also was a lady of consideration; 
for she was the mother of Yunas Khan’s sons, Sultan Mahmud Ifhan 
and Sultan Ahmad Ifhan Alachi (the killer). After the death of 
her husband (1487 A.D.), like Aisan Daulat, she played a political 
r 61 e. Babur writes of her in a respectful strain, placing her name 
before her son, the Khdqan’s. Though Sultan Mahmud F^an was the 
sovereign, Babur consulted her more than her son.* Her daughter, 
Sultan Nigar Ifhanam was married to Mahmud Mirza whose son 
Wais or Ifhan Mirza had, later on, become the ruler of Badakhshan. 
In her grandson, Wais, was centred all her affection, and she very 
often travelled to Badakhshan to stay with him.® The sovereignty 


^ Ibid., pp, 20-1. * Ibid., p. 43. 

* R. Williams : An Empire-builder of the 16/A century, pp. 34-6. Ilie picture of 
Aisan Daulat is from Agra Codex. 

* See B.N,, p. 22 and G.H.N., p. 242. 

* B.N., pp. 157-8. 


* Ibid., pp. 21, 35, 341. 
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of the province was one of her ambitions, and though, being a woman, 
she herself could not lay claim to it, she was satisfied with her grand¬ 
son’s rule.^ On the occasion of Babur’s flight in 1501 A.D., she also 
rendered service to Babur; for while Aisan Daulat moved to Dikh-kat 
with several of her relations, Sh^ Begam stayed behind, com¬ 
municated with Shaibani !^han, gathered the remaining relations, 
and with the Uzbeg chief’s permission, went forth and joined Babur. 
During her stay at Samarqand, she had to conduct delicate negotia¬ 
tions, viz., Ifhan-zada, Babur’s sister’s marriage with Shaibani. 

But at least once, in her affection for Wais Mirza, she turned 
blind to Babur’s interests. The latter was ruling in Kabul since 
1504 A.D. Two years later, a determined effort was made, during 
one of Babur’s periods of absence on a raid on the Turkman Hazaras, 
to declare Wais Mirza, Padshah. Several princesses at once interested 
themselves in making the scheme a success. Among them Babur 
mentions the names of Shah Begam and her daughter, Mihr Nigar 
!Khanam. Mihr was childless and now a widow, had once been a 
wife of Sultan Ahmad Mirza, Babur’s uncle. She now remembered 
her husband’s hostility to the nephew and also his death in camp 
at Auratipa, and so adopted her husband’s attitude towards Babur. 
Babur also mentions the rebellious activities of Muhammad Husain 
Mirza Dughlat, the husband of !l^h€ib Nigar Khanam, a full sister of 
Babur’s mother; and of Sultan Sanjar Barkis, Sluih Begam’s sister’s 
son. He bitterly complains of the whole lot; still a well-bred gentle¬ 
man as he was, continued to maintain a decorous attitude towards the 
party. He granted life to Sanjar * and paid a formal visit to Shah 
Begam and her daughter, Mihr Nigar J^hanam. The meeting is 
thus described,® ‘ Shah Begam and Khanam were seated in one tent. 
I dismounted at the usual distance, approached with my former 
deference and courtesy and had an interview with them. They 
were extremely agitated, upset and ashamed; could neither excuse 
themselves reasonably nor make the enquiries of affection ’. Simi¬ 
larly when later on, Muhammad Husain Mirza was brought in a 
captive, for the Mirza’s wife, Khiib Nigar Khanam’s sake, he ‘ rose 
at once to receive him with his usual deference, not even showing 
too harsh a face ’.* Thus merely out of deference to his women 
relations, he behaved nicely to some of the most ungrateful wretches 
of the day. Both Shah Begam and Mihr Nigar ^hanam left Babur’s 

* Haidar Mirza writes in the Tarlkh-i-Rashidi, ‘ Shah Begam laid claim to 
Bada^hshan, saying “ It has been our hereditary kingdom for 3,000 years ; though I, 
being a woman, cannot myself claim sovereignty, yet my grandson, Mirza Khan, 
can hold it ” ’. See B.N., p. 341, n. i. 

® See B.N., p. 317. 

* lUd. 


* lUd., p. 319. 
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protection, a year later, and settled down in Badal^shan with Wais 
Mirza, and it was there that they died as captives of Aba Bikr, a 
headstrong adventurer of Kashghar. 

Babur’s sister, ![^han-zada Begam and daughter, may also be 
mentioned as important personages of the period. 

Began, Babur’s full sister and five years 

older, being born in 1478 A.D. After the fall of Samarqand in 
1501 A.D. she was married to the Uzbeg chief, Shaibani I^han 
with her consent and her mother’s.* This marriage probably 
saved Babur from capture and death, and it might have further led 
to friendly relations between the Uzbegs and the Timurid Turks, 
as Babur’s later marriage with Bibi Mubarika did with the Afghans. 
Unfortunately she was divorced a few years later, probably because 
her cultured taste found her situation in the midst of the nomadic 
and barbarous Uzbegs one of trial and neglect; and also because 
Shaibani, w^ho had divorced Mihr Nigar Chagatai in order to win 
over Khan-zada, found her, later on, too much inclined to her 
brother’s iiit^rests. Hence, Shaibani’s affection for Edian-zada 


gradually waned and she was after some time divorced. The son 
bom to her by Shaibani, Khurram Shah, died a young man. Be it 
said in fairness to Shaibani that he did not leave !l^han-zada unpro¬ 
tected, for mostly owing to his efforts that a marriage was arranged 
between her and Sayyid Hadi, one of his important chiefs. The 
union did not last long; for at the battle of Merv, 1510 A.D., when 
many of the Uzbegs fell with their leader, Shaibani, while fighting 
against the Persian ruler, Shah Ismail Safavi, Hadi was one of the 
victims. The Uzbegs were scattered and checked in their career of 
conquest, and IjLhan-zada, who had become a Persian captive, was 
honourably restored to Babur by the Shall. 

Khan-zada, the Timiirid, it may be assumed, had not passed 
happy days with her two husbands during the last ten years, and 
this naturally grieved her brother, Babur. So after her return, she 
was married to Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi Khwaja.® They might 
have also been married before her capture by the Uzbegs, so that 
their reunion only indicated the renewal of their old affection. 
They lived together for a pretty long period—at least twenty years or 
more—deeply devoted to eacli other. 


* Ibid., p. 184. Babur’s words indicate some sort of negotiation. Vamberry’s 
Shaibani-ndma gives an account of the marriage. See also G.H.N., fol. 36. 

* Mrs. Beveridge's surmise might be correct that Shaibani was not fihan-zada's 
first husband. At the time of her marriage with him, she was twenty-four years in 
age. A Muslim girl would not remain a spinster so long. Mrs. Beveridge’s second 
surmise also might be correct, viz. that Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi had been I^han- 
zada’s first husband. 
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During this period, Khan-zMa remained with Babur, so long as 
Maham Begam lived, as the second chief woman in the Emperor’s 
palace, and after her death in 1533 A.D., as the principal lady. 
Gulbadan Begam in her memoirs always addresses her Zka-janam, 
‘ Dearest Dady ’ and her benediction pervaded every part of the 
palace. She interested herself in Hindal’s marriage with Mahdi 
Ehwaja’s sister, Sultanam, and made presents along with her 
husband to the bride and the bridegroom. 

During her husband’s ambition to seat himself on the throne of 
Delhi, Khan-zada kept herself scrupulously aloof, and when the 
crisis was over, maintained her usual affectionate relations both with 
the husband and with the nephew. It was mainly due to her efforts 
that the two families—of Babur and of Mahdi IChwaja—^were com¬ 
bined by Sultanam’s marriage with Hindal. 

Just before her death, she served her nephew by playing the 
part of a peace-maker. Humayun had returned from Persia, and 
besieged Qandahar. Askari Mirza was its governor and holding it 
on behalf of Kamran, the ruler of Kabul. Kamran got alarmed at 
the large number of soldiers that marched in Humayun’s train and 
fearing the fall of Qandahar, dreaded the punishment that would 
befall Askari for his continued rebellious behaviour. So he prevailed 
on IjLhan-zada Begam to intercede on behalf of Askari. The lady in 
her sixty-seventh year proceeded to Qandahar and fulfilled her 
mission. After the fall of Qandahar, September, 1545 A.D., at her 
pleadings, Askari’s life was spared. 

This was her last act. A few weeks later, on her way to Kabul 
in Humayun’s company, she died, 1545 A.D., and her corpse was 
removed after three months to the garden on the slopes of the hill 
known as Shah-i-Kabul, where her brother, Babur, lay. The spot 
is only a mile from the city and is regarded as ‘ the sweetest in the 
neighbourhood ’. 

Gulbadan Begam was Babur’s daughter by Dildar Aghacha 

Gulbadan Beeam ^^^m, bom about 1523 A.D. Hence she was 
^ only seven at the time of her father’s death. But 
her memory was green even in 1587 A.D. (995 A.H.) regarding the 
events of her father’s time and she wrote in that year the me¬ 
moirs known as the Humdyun-ndma. Gulbadan has given us an 
interesting picture of her times. Her book was the outcome of 
Akbar’s desire for information regarding his father and grandfather. 
She is probably the first to record her father’s sacrifice of life for 
the sake of his son.* She also fully describes the two festivities, one 

* Disbelieved by S. R. Sharma. See his article. Story of Babur’s death in 
Calcutta Review, September, 1536 A.D. 
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in connexion with Hindal’s marriage and the other, called by her, 
‘ the mystic feastOccasionally she is picturesque in her descrip¬ 
tion, e.g. she describes Babur’s retreat from Samarqand in 1501 
A.D. thus, ‘ with 200 followers on foot, wearing long frocks on their 
shoulders and peasants’ brogues on their feet and carrying clubs in 
their hands,—in this plight, unarmed, and relying on God, he went 
towards the lands of Bada^hshan and Kabul ’. 

Gulbadan observed reticence about her husband, !Khizr Khwaja 
I^han, the Mughal or her son, Saadat Yar, but spoke more often of 
her full brother, Hindal, or the sovereign, Humayun. In referring 
to Hindal’s death, she writes, ‘ I do not know what pitiless oppressor 
slew that harmless youth with his tyrant sword ! Would to heaven 
that merciless sword had touched my heart and eyes or Saadat 

Yar, my son’s or !^hizr Khwaja Khan’s ! Alas !. All may 

be said in a word: Mirza Hindal gave his life freely for his sovereign 
It was the Begam’s attachment to Humayun that kept her husband 
loyal to him, otherwise like his younger brother, Mahdi Sultan, 
and Sher Ali, Khizr might have gone over and supported Kamran 
in his struggles against Humayun. Khizr Khwaja outlived Humayun 
and in Akbar’s reign obtained the mansabddn of 5,000 and at one 
time bore the title of Amir-ul-umard. 

Gulbadan gives many interesting details about herself and her 
women-folk. She describes her bridal coiffure and tells us that she 
was married just before Humayim’s defeat at Chausa, i.e. at the age 
of 16 or 17. She tells us that she never wrote a letter directly to her 
husband, and that if any occasion arose, the latter wrote to her by 
the tongue of his son. She also describes how Humayun honoured 
the elder women with prolonged interviews to the neglect of his own 
wives and when one of them, Bega Begam, remonstrated with him, 
he insisted on having his way and obtained his wives’ consent in 
writing. 

Gulbadan lived to an old age. On October 15, 1575 A.D., 
when she was nearly 52, she set out on a haj pilgrimage to Mecca. 
It was a perilous journey, as the Mughal ships were ill-built and 
could scarcely face the perils of the sea. And also the Portuguese, 
who, after their appearance in India at the end of the fifteenth 
century, had gained mastery in the Eastern waters and hence the 
Mughal ships had to appease them by the payment of a toll or tax. 
Gulbadan’s journey from Surat commenced on October 17, 1576 
A.D., more than a year after her start from Fatehpur Sikri. It was 
after five years or more that she landed again at Surat, and a few 
months later reached Fatehpur Sikri in April, 1582 A.D. 


* G.H.P., p. 199. 
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She lived for another twenty-one years. Abul Fazl mentions 
her charity to the poor and the needy and her intercession with 
Akbar for his reprobate son, Salim. One February morn of the 
year 1603 A.D., she closed her eyes and repeating the Quranic verse, 
‘ I die—^may you live ', passed away. 

Thus, all the five women mentioned above were historical 
Conclusion personages and contributed to the history of the 
period in a quiet and unostentatious way. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that Babur’s success could not have 
been so complete without the willing support of some of his women. 



BUDDHISM AS DEPICTED IN ANCIENT SANSKRIT 

DRAMAS 

By KEvSHAV Appa Padhye 

The ancient Indians, by their indifference towards writing the 
history of their country in general, and by their total disregard 
towards giving the biographical accounts of their great men who 
achieved wonderful success in several spheres, such as political, 
religious, philosophical, literary, etc. etc., in particular, have done 
incalculable wrong to their country. This total lack of historical 
genius on their part has shiit out from the world accumulated stores 
of knowledge which extended o\ er several centuries. Our knowledge 
of early In^a, in spite of the remarkable resiilts achieved by modern 
scholars, is too vague and imperfect. During the long period of 
nearly two thousand years before Christian era, Indian tlsought 
developed practically unaffected by outside influences. The extent 
and the importance of its achievements will be evident from the 
fact that it evolved several systems of philosophy besides creating 
a great national religion—Brahmanism, and a great world religion— 
Buddhism. 'I'he history' of so unique a develoiDment, if it could Idc 
written in full, would be erf immense value to the whole world. It 
is not possible to give even approximate dates of great political events 
that took place during this long period, much less the dates of 
towering personalities wlio figured in their respective spheres of work. 
Ivven the Vikram era mentioned in some inscriptions does not help 
the scholars owing to the well-grounded doubts entertained about 
its exact starting point. 

Cowell, writing about Udayaua—a great logician,—has stated, 
‘ He shines like one of the fixed stars in India’s literary firmament, 
but no telescope can discover any appreciable diameter ; his name 
is a point of light, but we can detect therein nothing that belongs to 
the earth or material existence ’. This description virtually applies 
to all Indian great men who were responsible for the development 
of Indian thought in every field of knowledge, such as politics, reli¬ 
gion, philosophy, literature, art, etc. etc. 

Oriental scholars, both in the East and West, have been trying to 
construct the history of early India by piecing together fragments 
available from monumental, epigraphic, numismatic and several 
other sources. The accounts by Greek writers of the invasion of 
India by Alexander as also those given by early Chinese travellers 
in India, coupled with the light thrown by Asoka’s edicts, have thrown 
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a good deal of light on the history of India subsequent to the death 
of Gautama Bud^a which took place in about B.C. 487. The date 
of Kalidas—the premier dramatist of India—is still oscillating 
between the period ranging from first century B.C. to fifth century 

A. D. During the last three or four decades the publication of Bud¬ 
dhistic literature, both in West and East, has opened a fresh field 
for carrying on historical researches on more scientific lines. 

The aim and object of this paper is to collect together the 
various references and allusions to Buddhistic ideas that are met 
with in ancient Sanskrit dramas and to see whether we can draw 
approximately definite conclusions regarding the date of the author 
of the drama in which they appear. I have selected a few pro¬ 
minent Sanskrit dramatists who were admittedly staunch Hindoos. 
Their unalloyed devotion to Hinduism is evident from the homage 
they pay to Hindoo gods and deities in their respective works. 
Buddhistic characters are introduced by each of them in his works 
either to secure unity of action or to embellish the plot of the play. 
The delineation of these Buddhistic characters, or the picture drawn 
about them, reveals the trend of popular view or sentiment which 
prevailed about the religion of Dord Buddha at the time at which the 
play was written. 

Buddhism passed through many vicissitudes from third century 

B. C. to eighth century A.D. This long period may roughly be 
divided into seven stages :— 

(1) Maurya period from 326 B.C. to 184 B.C. 

(2) The Sung period and Andhra period from 184 B.C. to 

236 A.D. 

(3) The Indo-Greek period from 250 B.C. to 60 A.D. 

(4) The Kushan period from 45 A.D. to 225 A.D. 

(5) The Gupta period from 320 A.D. to 455 A.D. 

(6) The white Huns period from 455 A.D. to 606 A.D. 

(7) The Hursh period from 606 A.D. to 648 A.D. 

The Emperor Ak»ka of the Maurya d3masty who reigned from 
272 B.C. to 232 B.C. was a statmch Buddhist. Under the guidance 
of Upagupta, the celebrated Buddhist monk, he embraced Buddhism. 
Bud^Uiism fostered in an unprecedented manner during his reign. 
The edicts of Asoka have been very helpful to historians in tracing 
some facts about the birth and death of Dord Buddha as well as in 
securing accurate knowledge about the Greek kings who were his 
contemporaries. Buddhism owes a deep debt of gratitude to Emperor 
A6oka for his royal patronage which helped to spread its doctrines 
throughout the length and breadth of Asia. Wi^ the aid of Upa¬ 
gupta he summoned a council of Buddhist monks during his reign. 
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He assumed the position of the head of the Church and defender of 
the Faith, and personally visited sacred places where important 
events in the life of Lord Buddha took place. The pillars which were 
erected by his order at those places have unfolded the most important 
events in the life of Lord Buddha. 

Kaniska of the Kushau djmasty was another patron of Buddhist 
Faith. During his reign, the Faith, which had suffered much under 
the kings of the Sung dynasty, again revived its activities. The 
Mahayana school of Buddhistic religion received great impetus from 
him. 

Shri Harsha, whose reign commenced in 606 A.D., was the third 
great patron of Buddhism and helped the educational institutions 
established at several centres. Huentsang—the great Chinese 
traveller—who had enjoyed his company and hospitality, has given 
graphic accounts about his rule and his tolerance toward all religions. 
He is aptly described as Asoka II. 

As against this pro-Buddhistic record, we might refer to 
Pushhamitra of the Sung period who was a staunch Hindoo and was 
hostile towards the Buddhistic Faith. He performed a great horse 
sacrifice to celebrate his conquests of the foreign invaders. Under 
liis rule, Brahmanical reaction commenced with vengeance and he 
undid all the good work done by Asoka for the spread of Buddhism. 

Samudra Gupta of the Gupta dynasty was again a staunch 
Hindoo and showed no regard for Buddhistic religion. Chandra 
Gupta II performed a horse sacrifice as a mark of his supreme con¬ 
quests. He was a patron of learned men and showed tolerant spirit 
towards other religions. Skanda-gupta no doubt showed great toler¬ 
ance towards non-Brahmanical Faiths. 

This brief historical background about the ups and downs of 
Buddhism may help us in appreciating the importance and import of 
the reference to Buddhism which are to be found in the following 
dramas, to wit Kalidas’s Malavikagnimitra, Bhasa’s Pratijna-yougan- 
dharayana, Avimaraka, Bhavabhuti’s Malati Madhava, Shudrak’s 
Mrichakatika and Harsha’s Nagananda and others. 

BhAsa 

To begin with BhAsa! He is described by Kalidasa as a drama¬ 
tist of great renown in his He is credited with having 

written thirteen plays. He was a staunch Hindoo as is evident 
from the homage he has paid to Hindoo gods. He has praised the 
performance of animal sacrifices as a means to the attainment of 

final beatitude. In his drama entitled he has 
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introduced the character of Shramanak a Buddhist monk to assist 
Yougandharayana in the plot arranged by him to secure the release 
of the Vatsa King Udayana who was made captive by the King 
Pradyota of Uj jayini. Yougandharayana, who was a great diplomat 
at the court of King Udayana, wished to secure back his master 
without bloodshed. He had to employ spies in the capital of King 
Pradyota to accomplish his object in a skilful manner. He arranged 
to send his colleague Rumanvan as a spy in the disguise of a Buddliist 
Bhikkhu, i.c. Shramanak. There must have been some object in 
selecting this particular mode of spying, to ensure success. The 
jxjrson appearing in the garb of a Buddhistic monk must have been 
above suspicion of the king’s authorities owing to the reverence, 
paid to him at that time. He was at liberty perhaps to enter palaces 
and other court premises to which admission was not allowed to 
ordinary persons. Yougandhara3'^ana entered the city in the guise 
of a lunatic. In the conversation which took place between him 
and Vidushak in the third act of the play, the following expressions 
are put in the mouth of the latter. 

Vidushak, when he became desperate at the conduct of the 
lunatic (the disguised Yougandharayana) in refusing to return his 
Modak, cried aloud for help. 

The complimentary references, made by the Brahman author of 
the plays, to Buddliism by expressing the hollowness of Brahmanism 
show that during the time of Bhasa the institution of Buddhist 
Bhikkhus enjoyed respect from the people and that the degrada¬ 
tion of the Brahmans was a matter of common topic. 

Further in the Pratima play, the stone idol of King Dasharath 
is represented as being installed along with his forefathers in a 
shrine immediately after his demise. The idea of keeping alive the 
memory of exalted persons in the fonn of statues or stone images 
arose with the exponents of Mahayana school of thought among the 
Buddhists, a little before or after the beginning of the Christian 
era. It will thus appear that Bhasa could not have lived before 
Gautama Buddha as is supposed to be by some scholars. In his play 
entitled Charudatta, Bhasa represents Sanvahak—the champooer— 
as having turned a Hindoo recluse after being tired of worldly life. 
While Shudrak, who has borrowed not only the idea but the whole 
plot of Ch&rudatta in his thought it worth while to 

represent the same character of Sanvdhak as having embraced 
Buddhistic Faith by entering the order of Sakya, Shramanak. This 
change of idea in regard to the same character by Shudrak, who 
was a close imitator of Bh4sa, is very significant. This shows 
that Shudrak, who was also a staunch Hindoo, could openly show 
his respect for Buddha and his tenets as soon as there was a favourable 
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atmosphere for openly holding up the Buddhistic religious ideals to 
the public. It is evident from the play of Mricchakatika that the 
appointments of the superiors of Buddliistic monasteries were made by 
the ruler of the country. This means that Buddhism enjoyed royal 
patronage at the time he wrote the drama. Asoka was the only 
Indian ruler who had declared himself the head of the Buddhistic 
Church. Hence vShudrak must have portrayed the picture of Indian 
society of the time when vSanatan Brahman like Charudatta could 
admit a courtesan by caste as his wedded wife and when the ap¬ 
pointments of Buddhistic monks were made by the riding sovereign. 

Bhasa thus lived at a time anterior both to Kalidas and Shudrak. 
One can easily discern the spirit of tolerance shown by Bhasa in the 
play referred to above. 


Kaijda.sa 

Kalidasa has introduced the character of rrtT?fTf^ra»T, a female 
ascetic, in his play entitled Malavikaguimitra. vShe is described as 
Pandit Koushiki owing to her high erudition and scholarship in 
several Shastras. She is the only female character who is represented 
as speaking in »Sanskrit. Slie is addressed in the right reverential 
style as Bhagawati both by the king and queen as also by all with 
whom she came in contact. WHiile gix'ing her own account, she 
says that she entered the order of nuns after the loss of her brother 
which intensified the agonies of her widowhood. She is described 
as Parivrajika and not as Tapasi. 

Now according to Hindoo Shastras, a Plindoo female was not al¬ 
lowed to became a Sanyasini. The males alone enjoyed the privilege 
of entering the Order under certain circumstances. Even Eord 
Buddha was reluctant to create the institution of nuns. The 
admission to the Order was conceded to women only with reluctance 
and under conditions w'hich involved their absolute subjection to the 
monks. The Buddhistic nuns were disqualified and often penalized 
for the slightest infringement of the disciplinary rules laid down 
in Cullavagga and Patimokha. The institutions of iManu are no 
better in the case of females who have to remain under the guardian¬ 
ship of their father in their childliood, under their husband’s guardian¬ 
ship in married state, and in old age under the guardianship of their 
sons. 

Thus a Buddhistic nun was not her own mistress in her monastic 
life according to both creeds. 

The Parivrajika, as painted by Kalidasa figuring in Malavi- 
kagnimitra, moves in high circles unfettered by any restrictions 
imposed on the Order to whicli she belonged. She is represented as 
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an expert in the art of dancing and music. lyord Buddha in his 
teachings had put a ban on the arts of music and dancing as also on 
theatrical performances. This Parivrajika is represented as engaged 
in the business of bringing about the marriage of her friend’s daughter 
with the king who had already two queens and who was far advanced 
in age. He had a son named Vasumitra who had achieved great 
success in guarding the sacrificial horse'from the attacks of frontier 
invaders. Kalidasa never concealed his unfeigned adherence to 
Brahmanical creed. He must have been fully aware of the ruling 
princes’ hostile attitude towards Buddhism. He was thus naturally 
inclined to paint the Buddhist ntms in as black a character as he 
could to prove to the public the hollowness or unreality of Buddhistic 
institutions. Vidushak actually describes her as Peetha-Mardika, 
i.e. a go-between. Pushpamitra’s antagonism to Buddhistic creed 
had become widely known during his time. But this view is based 
upon the assumption that Kalidasa must have written Malavikagni- 
mitra during the reign of Agnimitra or immediately after him. 
Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, might have cho.sen for his dramas sub¬ 
jects from traditional stories, as is evident from his play of Shakun- 
tala which is based upon legends in Vedic and Epic literature. 

King Kaniska of the Sung dynasty ruled over G 4 ndhar, Kashmir 
and other Northern Indian provinces in about 150 A.D. He had 
embraced Buddhism under the guidance of Parsva—an eminent 
Buddhist monk. Kaniska, with a view to reconcile various schisms 
in Buddhistic religion, convoked a council of Buddhists in Kashmir 
of which Ashwaghosa was the Vice-President. He is reputed to 
be the founder of Mahayana school—a newly developed school of 
Buddhistic thought. 


Bhavabhuti 

Bhavabhuti gives his personal account in his Milati M 4 dhava 
play, but does not mention the period in which he lived. He was, 
fike Kalidasa, a devout Shaivait. It appears that his plays were 
staged in front of the shrine of Kala-Priyanath—a manifestation of 
God Shiva. Kamandaki—a Buddhistic nun—plays an important part 
in his well-known play, entitled M 41 ati Madhava. Bike the Parivra¬ 
jika in Malavikagnimitra she is engaged in bringing about the match 
between M 41 ati, her friend’s daughter, and Midhava. K 4 mandaki 
is represented as an avowed Buddhist nun. She is assisted in the 
task by her two disciples, Avalokita and BuddharakshitA. Avalokita 
once asked Kamandaki as to why she was engaged in the love-match 
affair contrary to her profession as a Buddhistic nun who had given 
up all worldly affairs. Kamandaki tells her point Uanc that she 
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had undertaken the task of getting her friend’s daughter married to 
a suitable person. She is conscious throughout that she was acting 
contrary to her profession. She lays great stress on the values of 
right speech and the necessity of carrying out solemn promises. She 
pays homage to Lord Buddha. Her character is noble and dignified. 
In act No. X very noble ideas are ptit in her mouth by the author 
of the play. Yet she does not think it beneath her dignity to arrange 
a sham marriage between Nandana and Makaranda who was dis¬ 
guised in the garb of Malati. This intrigue on the part of KimandakI 
is un-Buddhistic. The part played by K^mandaki is entirely against 
the rules laid down for the conduct of Buddhistic Bhikkhus and 
nuns. 

Further the element of sacrificing a human being for propitiat¬ 
ing the Goddess Chamunda is introduced in the drama. 

This clearly shows that the Shakti worship had gained an upper- 
hand at the time the play was written and that Buddhistic institu¬ 
tions had reached the stage of utter degradation. Further super¬ 
national element through the Yougic powers of Soudamini—^the 
Buddliist nun—is introduced in the drama which is contrary to the 
teachings of Lord Buddha. 

It is not impossible that under the influence of the Mahayanists 
the views of K4mandaki might have undergone great changes. The 
Mahayanists taught that individual interests must be subordinated 
to the service of humanity. 

Kamandaki in the X act praises Soudamini—her first disciple— 
for the possession of stores of merit emanating from her gift of life 
to several persons. She further says to her, ‘ Thou alone, whose 
miraculous power is enviable, art adorable to the world by thy acts 
of this nature which surpass even those of the Bodhisatvas, etc. 
etc.’. This reflects the ideal of the Mahayana school. 

The influence of Maha^’^anists is clearly discernible in the 
sentiment expressed by Kamandaki. The life of Malati was saved 
by the Yougic powers of Soudamini—a Buddhistic nun. It is 
inconceivable why Kamandaki should have thought of destroying 
her life in her agony due to the disappearance of Mdlati. This 
sentiment of committing suicide for the loss of an object dear to her 
is un-Buddhistic. 

The delineation of the character of Kdmandaki by Bhavabhuti 
is admirably done. The ideal of doing duty by her friends’ daughters 
at the cost of her own self-interest is always present to her mind. 

Bhavabhuti must have lived at a time when Buddhism was 
looked upon with tolerant spirit along with Hinduism and when the 
revival of Shakti worship was at its height. He must have lived a 
little after Harsha’s time, i.e. the end of the seventh century A.D. 
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Shudrak 

Shudrak, as has been stated above when dealing with Bhasa’s 
play, based his Mricchakatika play on Bhdsa’s Ch 4 mdatta. But he 
has improved it in many ways. The character of Sanv 4 hak—the 
champooer—is represented as a minor one in Chdrudatta play by 
Bhasa. This Sanvahak was a gambler by profession. \^en he 
was harassed by his fellow gamblers, he sought the protection of 
Vasantasena—courtesan’s girl of IJjjayini. She freed him from their 
clutches on payment of their dues. Sanvahak wanted to pay 
off her obligations by serving her. But when he was told to con¬ 
tinue in the service of his former master, Chdrudatta, he, out of 
despair, entered the Orders of Bauddha Bhikkhu. Act VIII of Mri- 
chakatika opens with the appearance of this Buddhist monk with a 
wet garment in his hand and giving expressions to the following 
sentiments which briefly sum up the whole teaching of Lord 
Buddha: 

Sranianak (sings) 

Be virtue friends, your only store. 

And restless appetite restrain, 

Beat meditation’s drum, and sore. 

Your watch against each sense maintain. 

The thief that still in ambiish lies. 

To make devotion’s wealth his prize. 

Cast the five senses all away. 

That triumph o’er the virtuous will. 

The pride of self-importance slay. 

And ignorance remorseless kill. 

So shall you save the bodygiiard. 

And Heaven shall be your la.st regard. 

Why shave the head and mow the chin, 

Wliilst bristling follies choke the breast ? 

Apply the knife to parts within 
And heed not how deformed the rest. 

The heart of pride and passion weed. 

And then the man is pure indeed. 

Shudrak is at his best here. The noble eightfold path of Bord 
Buddha is graphically described here. The formation of character 
preached by Lord Buddha is enjoined by keeping under control the 
power of the senses. Keen watch over the activities of the various 
sens^ must be kept. Ignorance must be rooted out. Concentration 
of mind must be maintained at any cost. Stress is laid on the inner 
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purification of the heart rather than maintenance of outward 
appearances such as the shaving of the head and outer garb. The 
non-essentials are to be subordinated to the essentials for the 
purification of the self. 

This Sanvahak who turned a Buddhist Bhikkhu is shown as 
having been completely transformed in character and to have 
turned a spiritual man by being imbued with the noble teachings of 
Bord Buddha. So complete was the transformation that he did not 
retaliate though he was subjected to unprovoked assault by the 
king’s brother-in-law. He displayed his gratitude towards Vasanta- 
sena who had helped him once. When Charudatta asked the monk 
to state his wishes at the time of distributing rewards for the services 
rendered by him, he said : ‘ To follow still the path I have selected. 
For all I see is full of care and change Charudatta said that 
since he wanted to lead the life of a monk permanentK', he 
should be appointed the chief or su})erior of the monasteries of the 
Bauddhas. 

Wilson in his ‘ Theatre of the Hindoos ’ aptl>' sha s, ‘ the most 
unquestionable proof of high antiquit\' of this play is the reference 
to the establishment of monasteries at Ujjayini.’ 

Mricchakatika is the only drama wherein Bauddhas ajjpear undis¬ 
guised. This drama must have been written at a time when Buddhism 
was enjoying prosperity and royal recognition. The najirasteries 
were erected all over India by the Buddliists. 'J'he educational 
centres at Nalanda and Takshashila, where tliousand of scholars from 
India were receiving instructions, were patronized l>y the Indian 
monarchs whether they were Buddhi.sts or not. The monasteries 
were left undisturbed by the Hiiulu sovereigns in a spirit of tolerance. 

The king was usually the head rjf the Church. Tlie appointments 
of the heads of the Maths or superiors of \*iharas were in the hands 
of the ruling power. 

This accurate picture of Buddhistic teachings could in^t have 
been portrayed by the author of the play unless he was Buddhistic 
at heart. The character of Sanvahak was not essential to preserve 
unity of action or sustain the plot. The author has introduced it 
in the play only for the purpose of display his Ioa'c for Buddhism and 
convince the public that even an insignificant person of the calibre 
and character of a champooer, who led an ignoble life, could be 
completely transformed in character if he really followed the teach¬ 
ings of Bhagwan Buddlia. This is an indirect method of propaganda 
through dramatization of Buddhistic teachings. Charudatta—an 
avowed Sanatani Brahman—is shown as possessed of all virtues. 
The social life among the Hindoos was at that time pliant enough to 
admit a courtesan’s girl as a wedded wife of a Brahman. 
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This phase of Hindoo social life leads one to believe that the 
impregnable ramparts of the fortress of caste-system were broken 
into by the teachings of Lord Buddha at the time when the play was 
written. 

The character of the Mricchaka^a and the plot of the play are 
copied from Bh&sa’s Ch 4 rudatta. But Shudrak by his genius 
has given a new garb to it by introducing Buddhistic teachings in the 
mouth of an inferior actor. The author must have been fully aware 
that the public would not be offended by this innovation of introduc¬ 
ing a non-Brahmanical element in his play. 

The Mricchakatika may have been written during the period 
when the author of the play thought that the time was opportune 
to spread the teachings of Buddha among the public at large through 
a popular play. It goes without saying that considerable time must 
have elapsed between the composition of Ch 4 rudatta by Bhasa and 
this play. It is just possible that the author of tliis play might have 
drawn the picture of society that existed during Asoka’s time when 
water-tight compartments of caste had slackened considerably and 
the institutions of Buddhistic Viharas or monasteries were recognized 
by the State. It is not possible to fix the date of Mricchakatika from 
the name of Shudrak who is supposed to be the author of the play. 
It is certain that Mricchakatika was written after Bh 4 sa’s Ch 4 ru- 
datta and at a time when the public were prepared to listen to 
Buddha’s teachings through dramatic representations. No dramatist 
would take the risk of making his production unpopular by intro¬ 
ducing into it an element unpalatable to the public. 

Shri Harsha 

Shri Harsha, who came to the throne in 608 A.D., showed great 
respect for Lord Buddha and his creed. Huentsang, the Chinese 
traveller and a great Buddhist scholar, has given graphic account 
about King Harsha and his high regard for Buddhism from his 
personal knowledge in his Indian Travels. 

The authorship of Nagananda is attributed to him. Jimiitvahana 
(), the hero of this drama, is portrayed as a great 
Bodhisatva who sacrificed his own life for saving the lives of other 
innocent creatures. He was a prince possessed of all the virtues of 
Bord Buddha. He was extremely obedient to his father and did not 
show much regard for worldly happiness. But for his father’s 
wishes, he was prepared to resign his kingdom in favour of Matang 
who was a rival claimant. The moral of the play is the supreme 
sacrifice made by Jimutvahana of his dear life for the good of others. 
The doctrine of the Mahayana school, that every Buddhist must 
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subordinate his own self to the good of others, is reflected in the 
plot of this play. Service of humanity by ignoring one’s own self 
is the watchword of this play. 

The noteworthy point of the drama is its religious atmosphere. 
It is the practical exposition of the then principle and practices of 
Buddhism. The play is a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism which 
shows that King Harsha showed respect for both the creeds though the 
balance of his inclination was on the side of Buddhism. Unlike other 
dramas, the benediction of the play is addressed to Bhagwan Buddha. 
The worship of Gauri is represented as st ill existing ; and the heroine, 
Malayavati, pays homage to her. Jimutvahana—the hero—has no 
leanings towards Brahmanism and yet he bows before Gauri. The 
high idols of Lord Buddha which he literally reduced to practice by 
sacrificing his own life regardless of his royal glory, of his newly 
wedded wife who was a paragon of perfection, can only remind one 
of the spotless life of lyord Buddha. He is represented as paying 
homage to Gauri—the Hindoo goddess—when he was restored to life 
by her grace. In doing so, he did nothing more than paid respect 
to the deities for whom his forefathers had cherished respect. 

Shri Harsha by his skilful handling of the plot of this drama 
has proved that during his reign the Hindoos and Buddhists agreed to 
bury their feuds of thousand years and lived in peace and harmony 
and allowed the beliefs and practices of each creed to go on unaffected 
on each side. Jimutvahana, after his death, returns to his former 
position only much more glorious and magnilicent, raised to life 
again by Gauri, the wife of Shiva, who stands at the head of Hindoo 
pantheon. 

The drama affords an example of a compromise between 
Hinduism and Buddhism and is a precursor of the coming events 
which culminated in recognizing Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu 
in Bhagawat Purana. 

The spirit of sacrifice by doing good to others was discernible, 
in the conduct of Parivrajika of K^id^a, Kamandaki of Bhavabhuti 
and Sanvahak of Shudrak. All these characters reflect the ideas 
which were developed by the exponents of Mahayana school of 
Buddhism such as Asang ( ), V'asubandhu ( ). Nagarjuna, 

etc. etc. It is therefore not unlikely that all these dramatists 
flourished after the Mahayana school came into existence. 

ViSHAKHADATTA 

Mudrar^shasa ()—a notable play written by Vishakha- 
datta—does not contain any reference to Buddhism. A passing 
reference is made about a Jain Bhikkhu ('cmw ) when he was seen 
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by the minister Rakshasas whose very sight was considered as 
ominous. It is strange that the plot of this play which glorifies the 
Machiavellian diplomacy of Chanakya in securing the throne for the 
Maurya King Chandragupta should not have introduced an episode 
about Buddhism. Perhaps the author did not wish to be guilty 
of anachronism. Since Buddhism was not considered as an 
important factor during the time of Asoka’s grandfather owing to 
the incessant struggles he had to carry against foreign invaders. 

Pater dramatists did not make any reference to Buddhism in 
their plays probably because the active propaganda of Shri 
Shankaracharya against Buddhism had had its effect in giving a 
complete set-back to that creed. The Biiddhistic characters repre¬ 
sented in the dramas referred to in this paper, though they may 
not help us in fixing the dates of the jdays in which they occur, 
do throw considerable light on the several stages through which 
Buddhism passed. They will certainly help us in understanding the 
history of the rise and decline of Buddhism in India between second 
century B.C. and the seventh century A.D. 



THE PADMA PURANA* 

By Rajendra Chandra Hazra 

The present Padma Pur ana, which is the result of several 
recasts, has come down to us in two distinct recensions—North 
Indian (Bengal) and South Indian. In Bengal MSS. the Purana is 
found to consist of five Khandas or books arranged in the following 
order : (i) Snsti, (2) Bhumi, (3) Svarga, (4) Patala and (5) Uttara. 
No edition of the Bengal recension has l;)een published. The 
South Indian recension h^as been published by the Anandasrama 
and the Vehkatesvara Press. In both these editions, the Purana 
is found to consist of six Khandas, viz. (i) Adi, {2) Bhumi, (3) 
Brahma, (4) Patala, (5) Srsti (also called Prakriya) and (6) Uttara 
in the Anandasrama edition, and (i) Srsti, (2) Bhumi, (3) Svarga, 
(4) Bj’ahma, (5) Piitala and (6) Uttara in the Vehkatesvara edition. 
The Adi Khanda in the former edition is the same as the ‘ Svarga 
Khanda ’ in the latter. Though in tliis so-called ' Svarga Khanda ’ 
(i, 23-24) the six Khandas have been enumerated in the same order 
and with the same titles as in the Anandasrama edition, the arrange¬ 
ment and titles of the Khandas in the Vehkatesvara edition are 
made most ])robal)ly with a view to make the Ihirana conform as 
far as possible to the old tradition. 

That originalh’ the Padma Purana consisted of five Khandas is 
evidenced not only by the Bengal MSvS., which iu\ ariably give the 
number of the Khandas as five and arrange them in the same order 
as given above, but also by the printed editions themselves. In 
almost all places of the latter, except especialh- in the Adi or the 
so-called ‘Svarga', the enumeration of the Khandas is exactly the 
same as in Bengal MSS. In some MSS. of the Adi even, the titles 
of the five Khandas are found in i)lace of those of the .six.’^ 

The Bengal recension which, on account of the number, arrange¬ 
ment and contents of the Khandas, is often more reliable than the 
South Indian one, does not, however, represent the Padma Purana 
in its original form. In the *Srsti Khanda (i, 34-Oo) the contents of 
the five Parvans, corresponding to the five Khandas, are given as 
follows : the first, called Pau-skara, treating of creation by Brahma ; 
the second, called Tirtha-parvan, on mountains, islands and oceans ; 
the third (called Svarga in the Bengal MSS. of the Srsti Khanda), 


* In the following analysis the Anandasrama edition has been used. 

* Adi Khanka, p. 2, footnotes i and 2. 
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on kings who gave rich sacrificial gifts; the fourth, on genealogies 
of kings; and the fifth, on salvation. The topics enumerated at 
the beginning of the Patala Khanda as already dealt with in the 
Khandas preceding it, agree with the above-mentioned contents of 
the first three Khandas (see under Patala Kh. below). At the very 
outset of the Bengal MSS. of the Svarga Kh. also, Suta refers to 
the geography of the earth as already described, making no mention 
of the other topics dealt with in the preceding Bhumi Kh.* From 
these references it can be understood that the Bhumi Kh., in its 
earlier form, treated mainly of the geography of the earth. It had 
probably also chapters on holy places from which it could derive its 
name. But the present Bhumi Kh. of the Bengal recension is 
practically a book of legends having only four chapters on geography 
towards the end. Similar also is the case with the other Khandas 
very small portions of which can claim to be original. 

We shall now examine the different Khandas. 

(i) Adi Khanda. This Khanda, which is purely Vaisnava, 
begins with a short account of the creation of the universe. It then 
passes on to the geography of the earth, deals with the glories of 
various holy places and rivers, and ends with a few chapters on 
Visnu-bhakti and the duties of the members of the different castes 
in the different stages of their life. 

This Klianda has a good number of chapters in common with 
some of the other Puranas, viz.:— 

Padma P. (Adi Kh.) 13, 2f = Matsya P. (Vahga. ed.), 186, 66 f. 

„ „ 14-21 = „ „ 187-194 


respectively. 

30 = Padma P. (Uttara Kh.), 243, 1-42. 

31 = „ M 243,43-966; 

244,67-88«; 
and 245. 

33 . 3f = Kurma P. (Vahga. ed.), I, 30, i6f. 

I. 31, 3 f- 
I, 32, 16 f. 

I, 33. 2of. 

I, 34, 2-19. 


34 = 

35 = 
36,16 f = 

37 . 2f = 


* Cf., for example, MS. No. 1625 of the Svarga Khanda in the Dacca University 
MSS Library. This MS. begins as follows: 
suta uvaca— 

sesa-bhasitam akarnya tatha bhugola-varnanatp | 
pita me punar aprcchat pranato badarayanaip || 
sa ni^amya tu bhugolatji moiair vatsyayanah punah | 
kim aprcchacchesanagat}! tad bhavan vaktum arhati |i 
etc. etc. 
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Padma P. (Adi Kh. ) 40, i5f = 
„ „ 41-48 = 

tf 9 9 49 

„ „ 51. 5f = 

„ „ 52-56 = 

M 57-60 = 


Matsya P., 103, 16 f. 

,, 104-111 respectively. 

112, 1-17. 

Kurma P., II, 12. 

11, 13 -17 respectively. 
,, II, 26-29 respectively. 


It can be little doubted that, as regards these common chapters, the 
Adi Kh. is the borrower. In order to establish the indebtedness of 
the Adi, we may compare, for example, the readings and contents of 
Adi Kh., 51-bo, with those of Kurma, II, 12-17 ^.nd 26-29, ^^^6. the 
chapters (I-III) of the Usanas Samhitd (Vahga. ed.). 


(a) Usanas Satn., II, i« . 

Kurma P., II, 13, la 

Padma (Adi), 52, la 
{b) Us. Sam., II, 2b 

Kiir., II, 13, 2b 

Pad. (Adi), 52, 2 b 
(c) Us. Sam., II, 3^ 

Kilr., II, 13, 3rt 

Pad. (Adi), 52, 3a 
{d) m. Sam., II, 36 

Ktlr., II. 13, 36 

Pad. (Adi), 52, 36 
(e) U^. Sam., II, $a 


snatva ca tatha rathyopasarpane. 

^ Vehkatesvara Press edition—suptva ca 
j snatva rathyopasarpane (another 
' reading ‘ rathyavasarpane '). 

I Vahgavasi edition—suptva ca snatva 
V rathyapasarpane. 
suptva ca snatva rathyavasarpane. 
tatha cadhyayanarambhe. 

(Vehk. ed.—sthivitvadhyayanarambhe. 
(Vahga. ed.—.same as in the Vehk. ed. 
same as in the Kilrma P. 
samagamj’a. 

tVehk. ed.—samagamya. 

(Vahga. ed.—samakramya. 
samakramya. 
acante cacamet. 

C\’ehk. ed.—acauto’pyacamet. 

(Vahga. ed.—same as in the Vehk. ed. 
same as in the Kurma P. 

asrupate tathacame ahitasya. 

I Vehk. ed.—acamed asrupate va lohi- 


Kur., II, 13, 5a 
Pad. (Adi), 52, 5a 


tasya .... 

Vahga. ed.—same as in the Vehk. ed. 
same as in the Kiirma P. 
etc. etc. 


Scores of similar examples may lie ^ven, but it is needless to 
mtiltiply them. The few examples given above are sufficient to 
show that the Adi Kh. follows much more the Kiirma P. than the 
Uianas Sarnhitd. Of course, in a few cases the Adi Kh. has readings 
which are found not in the Kiirma P. but in the Usanas Sarnhitd. 
This can be explained by presuming that the MS. of the Kurma P., 
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from which the chapters of the Adi Kh. were derived, had better 
readings than the MSS. on which the printed editions are based. 
As regards the few cases wherein the Adi Kh. agrees neither with 
the Kurma P. nor with the Usaiias Samhita, the scribes of the MSS. 
are probably responsible. 

In Adi Kh., chap. 50, Suta refers to Karma-yoga, the practice 
of which alone, he says, can please Visnu, and in chap. 51 he pro¬ 
ceeds, at the request of the sages, to describe it to them. Thus the 
unknown interpolator creates an opportunity for himself to insert 
some of the chapters of the Kurma P. In doing so, he has tried to 
efface the Saiva stamp which these chapters bear. Thus in a few 
places the names of Siva have been replaced conveniently by those of 
Visnu,^ while in many other places the names of the god have been 
retained intact.* In Adi Kh., 60, 32!, meditation of Siva is empha¬ 
sized : and he, not Visnu, is identified with the supreme Brahma 
in the same words as in Kurma P., II, 29, 37!. 

A comparison of contents of the above-mentioned chapters of 
the Usanas Samhita, the Kilrma P. and the Padma P. (Adi Kh.) 
also shows that the Adi Kh. borrowed the Smrti-chapters from the 
Kurma P. Chapters I-IX of the Usanas Samhita are found, with 
some variations in the numbers of verses, in Kftr., II, 12-15, 19~23, 
and 30-33. The intervening chapters, i.e, Kilr., II, 16-18 and 24-29, 
were probably jidded at the time the incorporation was made, or 
after it. The Adi Kh. takes some of the chapters common to the 
Usanas Samhita and the Kurma P. and some of those which are 

4 

found only in the latter. For example, of Kur., II, 12-15, 19-23 
and 30-33, the Adi takes only chaps. 12-15, and of Kur., II, 16-18 
and 24-29, it takes chaps. 16-17 26-29, leaving out those chapters 

which treat of funeral ceremonies, penances, impurity, sacrifices, 
means of livelihood, daily duties, and rules of diet. This shows that 
the Adi Kh. used the Kurma P. as its source and not vice versa. Had 
the Kurma P. been the borrower, it would have been necessary for 
it to compare the contents of the Usanas Samhita with those of 
the Adi Kh. and take some chapters from the one and some from the 
other, while supplementing the borrowed chapters with those of its 
own composition. Such a case seems to be improbable, especially 
when we take into consideration the other arguments given above. 
As regards the few additional verses in some of the chapters common 
to the Kurma P. and the Adi Kh., it is clear that at least some of 

* Viz. Adi Kh., 54, 35^, where ‘ mahadeva ’ of the Kilrma has been replaced by 
' hrsike^a ’; Adi, 57, 26b, has ‘ kesavarp ' for ' 4aipkaraqi ’ of the Kurma ; Adi, 57, 
zja , reads ‘yisnur hrsike^h ’ for ' somo Qiahadevah ’ of the Kilrma ; and so on. 

* Viz. Adi, 60, 116 ; 60, 20a; 57, 28a, 30a and 316; and so forth. 
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them were added later. For example, Kurma, II, 14, $yb-6ia, 
which describe the method of Gayatri-uddhara after the manner of 
the Tantriks, are to be found neither in the Adi nor in the 
Vehkatesvara edition of the Kurma P. The other such extra verses 
might have either been later additions to the Kurma P. or been 
lost from the Adi in course of time. 

As to the other chapters common to the Adi Kh. on the one 
hand and the Matsya, Padma (Uttara Kh.) and Kurma P. on the 
other, it may similarly be proved that the Adi Kh. is the borrower. 
Now, Matsya P. , 103-112, are to be dated between 850 and 1250 A.D. 
Matsya P., 186-194, placed later than 800 A.I).^; Kurma P., 

I, 30-34, are to be dated between 700 and 1250 A.D., and most 
proljably between 700 and 800 A.D.® ; and Kurma P., II, 12-17 
and 26-29, were added between 700 and 800 A.D.^ Hence the date 
of composition, or rather compilation, of the Adi Kh. cannot reason¬ 
ably be placed before 950 A.D. As its contents have been included 
in those of the so-called ‘ vSvarga Khanda ’ given in the Ndradtya P. 
(Vehkat. ed., I, 93, 14-19^/), it should not be dated later than 
1400 A.D. 

Though the large majority of the verses cjnoted Ijy Gopalabhatta 
from the Devaduta-vikundala-samvada (interlocution between Deva- 
dhta and Vikundala) of the ‘ Padma and only a few of the 
verses quoted from the same Purfina in 3’acaspatimisra's Tirtha- 
cintdmani (ASB. ed.) are traceable in the Adi Khanda (chapters 31 
and 43 respectively), it is highly probable that these two authors 
took these verses from the Uttara Kh. (chapters 243-246) wherein 
the entire chapter 31 and a few verses, including most of the quoted 
ones, of chap. 43 of the Adi Kh. are found. 

That part of the Padma P. which has been published by the 
Vahgavasi Press, Calcutta, under the title ‘ Svarga Khanda ’ is 
nothing but the combination of the Adi and the Brahma Kh. as 
found in the Anandasrama edition. The main differences, besides 
those in readings, between these two editions are that Adi Kli. 
(Anandasrama ed.), i, 18 to the end, which contain the names of the 
six Khandas (viz. Adi, Bhumi, Brahma, etc.) and which describe 
how the Padma P. was inherited by Siita from liari through Brahma, 
Narada and Vyasa, and the entire chapter 24 of the Brahma Kli. 


^ See iny essay on the Matsya Parana in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. XVII, i935-3h, ijp. rf. 

® Ibid., pp. if. 

® See my essay on the Kurma Purdna in the Indian Histoneal Quarterly, Vol. 
XI, pp. 265f. 

* Ibid., pp. 265!. 
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are not found in the Vangavasi edition. Adi Kh., 2, la, reads ' adi- 
sargam aham tavat, etc.’, while the so-called Svarga Kh. (i, iSa) 
reads ‘ adya svargam aham, etc.'. The ‘ Svarga Elh.’ in the 
Vehkatesvara ed. also gives the names of the six Khandas beginning 
with the Adi and reads ‘ adi-sargam, etc.’. Yet it is called ‘ Svarga 
Khanda ’. The facts that in some MSS. the Adi and the Brahma 
Kh. are combined under the title ‘ Svarga Khanda ’ and that the 
contents of the ‘ Svarga Khanda ’ given in Ndradlya P., I, 93, I4-I9a, 
are the same as those of the Adi and the Brahma Kh., show that 
there was a confusion of the Adi and Brahma with the real Svarga 
Khanda perhaps on account of the reading ‘adya svargam, etc.’ 
in some MSS. of the Adi. 

(2) Bhumi Khanda-^ It has already been said that the Bhumi 
Kh., in its earlier form, treated mainly of geography—a topic which 
is totally wanting in our present edition. Our Bhumi has become 
entirely a book of legends. These legends have been introduced 
with a view to prove the sanctity of various holy places and to show 
how Prahlada, though a demon, became so great a devotee of Visnu, 
and why a teacher, a father or a chaste and devoted wife is called a 
Tirtha. In connection with these legends and glorifications, the 
duties of the A-sramas have been treated of in chap. 59, gifts in 
chaps. 39 and 40, duties of women in chap. 41, holy places in chaps. 90 
and 92, and Vrata in chap. 87. 

The present Bhumi does not seem to have come from an early 
date. At the very beginning of this Klianda the sages refer to the 


^ The Ananda^raraa edition is almost the same as the Vangavasi ed., the main 
variations, besides those in readings, being that the chapters in the latter edition 
have often a few additonal verses. There are also variations in the numbers of 
the chapters, though the contents are the same, viz.: 

Anandasrama ed. Vangavasi ed. 

Chap. 1-14 = Chap. 1-14 respectively. 

,.15 = .. 15-16. 

,, 16-37 = > > 17-38 respectively. 

38-39 = .. 39 - 

,, 40 to the end = ,, 40 to the end respectively. 

The Venk. ed. also is generally the same as the Anandasrama edition. Like the 
latter it consists of 125 chapters which correspond to those in the latter edition. 

The contents of the Bhumi Kh., as found in the Bengal recension, are more 
variegated than those of the AnandaSrama edition. Chaps. 1-120 of this recension 
(see MS. No. 1622, Dacca University MSS. Library) are in general agreement with 
the chapters of the AnandaSrama ed.; chaps. 121-127 deal with theSthavara-tirtha; 
chaps. 128-131 with Bhugola-vari^a; chap. 132 with Purana-mahima-varnana; 
and chap. 133 with Visayanukraina. Chaps. 121 to the end of the MS. are not 
found in the AnandaSrama edition. 
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‘ Puranas ’ in which Prahlada has been said to have pleased Kesava 
even at the age of five; and they ask Suta why, during the war 
between the gods and the demons, this Prahlada fought with 
Vasudeva and was ultimately killed and absorbed by the latter. In 
answer to this question, Suta tells them the legends of Soma^arman. 
The above reference to the age and conduct of Prahlada betrays an 
acquaintance of the author of the Bhiimi Kh. with the Bhdgavata 
P., in which alone the legend of Prahlada has been told with the 
express mention of his age.* Therefore, the date of the Bhumi Kh. 
cannot possibly be earlier than the beginning of the seventh century 
A.D. This limit is supported by the mention of the Buddha 
among the incarnations of Visnu.® We have seen that the Buddha 
began to be regarded as such most probably from about 550 A.D.* 
Further, in Bhumi, 78, the ‘ Turuskas ’ have been mentioned as 
Mlecchas, who have no lock of hair left on the crown of their head 
(rikhavihina), kill cows and Brahmans, fall easy prey to appetite, 
have itches, do not tuck the hem of their lower garment into the 
waistband (mukta-kaccha), are of furious temperament, are habituat¬ 
ed adulterers, eat all things without discrimination, marry girls of 
their own Gotras, and are guilty of similar other vices. The mention 
of the ' Turuskas ' and the way in which they are described, mean 
undoubtedly the Muhammadans who came to India about the ninth 
century A.D. Hence the date of the Bhinni Kh. cannot reasonably 
be placed earlier than 900 A.D. Such a late date is supported not 
only by the importance given to the Tulasi plant and by the mention 
of a wife as a Tirtha but also by the fact that none of the numerous 
verses quoted from the ‘ Padma P.' or ‘ Padrna ’ in Devanabhatta’s 
Smrticandrikd (pub. by the Govt, of Mysore), Apararka’s com¬ 
mentary on Ydjnavalkya (Anand. ed.), Jimfitavahana’s Kdlaviveka 
(ASB. ed.), Aniruddhabhatta’s Hdralatd (ASB. ed.), Ballalasena’s 
Adbhutasdgara (Benares ed.), Madanapala’s Madana-parijdta (ASB. 
ed.), Vacaspatimisra’s Tntha-cintdmani (ASB. ed.), Madhavacar^^a’s 
commentary on the Pardiara-smrti (Bombay ed.), Vidyakara 
Vajapeyin’s Nitydcdrapaddhati (ASB. ed.), Sulapani’s Dlpakalikd 


* BMg. (Vahga. ed.), VII, 5, 36— 

visnor va sadhvasaii kinnu karisyaty asamanjasah | 
sauhrdam dustyajani pitror ahad yah panca-liayanah |( 

In the Visnu P, (Vahga. ed.) also the story of Prahlada is given, but there is no 
express mention of his age. 

* Bhumi Kh., i8, 66. 

® See my essay on the Matsya Pur ana in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. XVII, 1935-36, pp. 17-18. 
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(MS. No. 602, D.U.), Vratakala-viveka (MS. No. 1578C, D.U.), Prdya^- 
citta-viveka (Jibananda's ed.) and ^rdddha-viveka (MS. No. 151A, 
D.U.), C'&ndQsvQxa.’s Krtya-ratndkam (MS. No. 1055C, D.U.), Sridatta 
Upadhyaya’s Krtydcdra (MS. No. M42/39, D.U.), Govindananda’s 
Varsakriyd-kauniudi (ASB. ed.), and Raghnnandana’s Smrti-tattva 
(Jivananda’s ed.), is traceable in this Khanda. 

The Bhumi Kh., which is presumably a work of the Bhagavatas,^ 
was written most probably somewhere about the river Narmada, 
because the river, which is also called Reva (see Pad., Bhumi Kh., 
92, 32 and Devi P., Vahga. ed., 37, 41), has been glorified more than 
once and declared to have a sanctifying power much greater than 
that of even the Gahga, Sindhu, etc.® 

(3) Brahma Khanda. This Klianda, in which the interlocutors 
are Suta and ^aunaka, occupies the third place in our edition of 
the Padma P. But its real position seems to have been immediately 
after the Adi Kh., for ^aunaka, w'ho appears in this Khanda without 
even a single word of introduction, is introduced first at the beginning 
of the Adi Kh. but is not found in the Bhumi Kh. which intervenes 
between the Adi and the Brahma. 

The Brahma Khanda is a short one consisting of 26 chapters 
only. It is concerned with the description of \'ai.snava feasts and 
festivals. Thus, it treats of the merits of besmearing a \fisnu-temple 
with cowdung and of burning a lamp there at night, the observances 
during the month of Karttika, the Jayantl-vrata, the Guruvara- 
vrata, the birthday festivals of Radha and Krsna, the Kkadasi-vrata, 
the worship of \fisnu on the fullmoon day, and the offer of various 
things to Visnu. The merits of observing these festivals have been 
illustrated with various stories. In connection with the birthday 
festival of Radha, the story of the churning of the ocean has been 
narrated. 

This Khanda comes undoubtedly from a very late date. It 
speaks highly of the gifts of lamps to the shrines of Visnu. The 
birthday festival of Radha has been treated of in chap. 7 and referred 
to in other places. The TulasI plant has been glorified in chap. 22 
and called the ‘ wife of Hari ’ in chap. 10. Brahmana-mahatmya 
has been dealt with in chap. 14, wherein Suta says : ' O best of the 
twice-born, a Brahman is superior to (the members of) all castes. 
He is known to be a prop of all the gods, and is (identified with) 

the lord Narayana. The man who licks a particle of water 

sticking to the feet of a Brahman, gets rid of all sins (arising out) 


* See Bhumi Kh., 98, 39, wherein the Bhagavata Mantra ‘ oip namo bhagavate 
vasudevaya ’ has been given. 

* Bhumi Kh., 92. 
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of the murder of Brahmans, etc. By serving the feet of a 

twice-born a sonless woman is gifted with a son, and one, whose issue 
dies, bears living children. The holy places existing in the universe 
are found in a sea, and those in the latter exist at the feet of a twice- 
born.’ All these are unmistakable stamps of a very late age. The 
inscriptional evidences show that the gifts of lamps to shrines 
became popular in Southern India from about the end of the ninth 
century A.D.* The birthday festival of Radha also indicates the 
late origin of the Khanda, there being no mention of the Radha- 
cult in the Mahabhdraia, Rdmdyana, Harivamsa and the earlier 
Puranas. ‘ Nimbarka, probably in the twelfth century, regards Radha 
as the eternal consort of Krsna, who, in his view, is not merely an 
incarnation of Visnu, but the eternal Brahma. It was not until the 
sixteenth century that the sect of the Radhavallabhins, who 
attach great importance to the worship of Radha as Sakti, arose 
The use of the Tulasi leaves in Visnu-worship, the deification of 
the plant, and the undue glorification of the Brahmans also point to 
a late date. Such a date is further supported by the fact that none 
of the Nibandha-writers are found to name or draw upon this Khanda. 
Its contents are, however, included in those of the so-called ‘ Svarga 
Khanda ’ given in the Ndradlya P. Hence its date cannot be placed 
later than 1400 A.D. 

(4) Pdtdlu Khanda} This Khanda begins with 6esa and Vatsya- 
yana as interlocutors, their interlocution being reported by Suta to 
the sages. 


1 Epigraphia Indica, III, 1894-95, pp. 281 and 284 ; V, pp. 42-44 and 104-106 ; 
VII, 1902-03, pp. 133!. and 1381. ; and so on. JASB., Vol. LXXII, 1903, p. 120. 

® Winternitz, Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 568, footnote 3. Also Grierson in 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, X, pp. 559!. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India, p. 318. 

® Though the Anandasrama ed. has 113 chapters in place of only 22 of the 
Vangavasi ed., their contents are in general the same. The cause of such variation 
in the number of chapters is that a good number of chapters of the Vahga. ed. have 
each been broken up into two or more chapters in the Anandasrama ed. The 
readings in the two editions agree closely, but_the chapters in the Vanga. ed. have 
sometimes a few more verses than those in the Anand. ed. 

The Vehkat. ed. of the Patala Kh. contains 117 chapters, but its contents are 
on the whole the same as those of the Vanga. and Anand. editions. 

The Fat^a Kh. of the Bengal recension differs considerably from the printed 
editions. In MS. No. 1623 (Dacca Universify MSS. Library) there are practically 
four groups of chapters. Of these, chaps. 1-28, constituting the first group, deal 
wi^ the description of the subterranean regions, the story of killing the demon 
Tripura, the legends of the kings of the Solar race, and especially the Rama-legend. 
These chapters are not found in the printed editions, ^haps 29-96, forming the 
second group, tally generally with chaps. 1-68 of the Anand. ed. Chaps. 97-99, 
constituting the third group, deal with the descendants of Rama and with the 
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At the very outset of this Kha^da, the sages mention the Svarga 
Kh. as already listened to.^ This shows that the Patala Kh. was 
preceded immediately by the Svarga Kh. and not by the Brahma 
Kli. as in the printed editions. That this Svarga Kh. is not the same 
as the ‘ Svarga Khanda ’ of the Vahga. and Venkat. editions is shown 
by Vatsyayana’s enumeration of the topics dealt with in those parts 
of the Padfna P. which preceded the Patala Khanda. These topics 
are : accounts of creation, destruction, etc. of the world; geography 
of the earth and the universe; the solar system; stories of kings; 
stories of the kings of the Solar race; and the story of Rama and 
his horse-sacrifice. Of these the accounts of creation, destruction, 
etc. are to be found in the Srsti Kh.; geography was dealt with in 
the Bhumi Kh.; and the accounts of the solar system and the stories 
of kings occur in the Svarga Kh. of the Bengal recension. 

The Patala Kh. consists of three distinct parts, viz. ; 

(A) chaps. 1-68—on Rama’s return from Banka and celebra¬ 

tion of the horse-sacrifice, 

(B) chaps. 69-99—on Krsna-carita, including Vaisakha- 

mahatmya, 

and (C) chaps. 100 to the end—on Rama’s life after the horse- 
sacrifice. 

These three parts are quite unconnected and distinct in character, 
and deserv^e separate consideration. 

(A) Chaps. i-g 8 . This portion of the Purana is avowedly 
Ramaite. It deifies Rama and conceives him as Visnu incarnate. 
Sita is identified with Baksmi. The utterance of Rama’s name is 
said to be extremely sanctifying and capable of conferring final 
release. 

In this portion there are a few chapters on Smrti-matter ; viz., 
chap. 9 (verses 40-63) deals with Varnasramadharma, chaps. 17-22 
with holy places, and chap. 48 (verses 4-69) with the results of 
actions. These chapters and verses are found in the Bengal MSS. 
also. 

Patala Kh., 1-68, do not seem to be of very early origin. The 
fact that in the Bengal MSS. of this Khanda the first twenty-eight 
chapters end with the passing of Rama to heaven, indicates that 
the portion dealing with Rama’s celebration of the horse-sacrifice is 
the work of a different hand. Otherwise, the story of the sacrifice 

glories of the Bhdgavata P. , and are not found in the printed editions. Chaps. 100 to 
the end of the fourth group describe the Krsna-legend and have their parallels in the 
printed editions. 

^ Cf. ^rutaqi sarvatp mahabhaga svarga-khandaip manoharatp | 

—^Patala Kh., i, 2. 
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would have preceded that of Rama’s climbing the heaven. Now, 
from the mention of the Bhdgavata P. in Patala, 10, 65, it seems that 
chaps. 1-68 were written later than the end of the sixth century A.D. 
The occurrence of the name of the Tulasi plant in more places than 
one and the reference to its worship, tend to assign a much later 
date to the chapters. It is highly probable that these chapters were 
added to Patala Kh. after the Muhammadans had come to India, 
because in Patala, 33, 43, the people are advised not to drink water 
from the wells of the Mlecchas. It is noteworthy in this connection 
that none of the verses quoted by the Nibandha-writers from the 
' Padma P.’ is foimd in the present PatMa Kh. 

In chap. 66 the Rdmdyana is said to consist of six Kandas—BMa, 
Aranyaka, Kiskindhya, Sundara, Yuddha and Uttara. The contents 
of each of these Kandas have also iDcen given. The mention of the 
‘ six Kandas ’ of the Rdmdyana should not be taken to asssign PatMa, 
1-68, to an early date, because the Bala-kanda includes the contents 
of the Ayodhya-kanda also. 

(B) Chapa. 6 ^-gg. This portion, in which Suta reports to the 
sages the interlocution between Siva and Parvati on Krsnacarita, 
was certainly added later. At the beginning of the Patala Kh. 
Vatsyayana requests Sesa to tell him elaborately about the celebration 
of the Asvamedha sacrifice by Rama, no mention being made of 
Krsnacarita. 

In this portion Krsna and Radha have been glorified. Here 
Krsna has sometimes been identified with the supreme Brahma. He 
is Visnu incarnate. His w'orship frees the worshipper of all sins 
and gives him final release. Radlia is called Krsna’s Sakti. She is 
the ‘ avyaya mula-prakrti ’, of which Durga and other goddesses are 
infinitesimal parts. ‘ Millions of Visnus are bom of the dust of her 
feet ’. \’rndavana, the place of the love adventures of Krsna, 
Radha and other Gopis, is highly praised. It is said ; ‘ Vrndavana is 
the most secret place in the world. It is holy and beautiful. It is 
the imperishable, blissful and eternal place of Govinda. It is not 
separate from his body and is the prop of the bliss of experiencing 
the supreme Brahma ’. By these and similar other extravagant 
expressions Vrndavana has been equalled with the eternal abode of 
Visnu. 

Besides the stories and praises of gods and goddesses, there are 
a few chapters on Smrti-topics, viz. chaps. 78 79 deal with the 
worship of Salagrama, chap. 80 with the worship of Visnu, chaps. 81- 
82 with initiation, and chaps. 84-99 with the Vratas in the month 
of VaiMkha. 

PatMa Kh., 69-99, seem to have come from a very late date. In 
connection with the description of Vrndavana, mention is made of 
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the ‘ stealing of clothes' by Krsna and the worship of the goddess 
Katyayani by the Gopis. This mention betra3rs the acquaintance 
of the author of these chapters with the Bhdgavata P. Further, in 
these chapters there are numerous traces of a developed Radha- 
cult. Indications of Tantricism here is also not negligible. The 
‘ Tantras ’ and ' Agamas ’ have been mentioned as authorities more 
than once; the Tantric Yantra has been recognized as one of the 
mediums of worship (Patala, 79, i); and the use of the Tantric for¬ 
mula', Nyasa, Mudra, etc. has Ixten ordained. The method of the 
worship (sadhana) of Krsna, as laid down in chap. 83, wants that the 
worshipper should always consider himself a maiden fit for cohabita¬ 
tion with Krsna. These facts considered together show that Patala, 
69-99, most probably to be dated not earlier than 900 A.D. 
These chapters are, of course, not later than 1400 A.D., for 
Gopalabhatta quotes numerous verses from chapters 84-94 and 96 
in his Harihhaktivildsa (published by Gurudas Chatterjee and Sons, 
Calcutta), and contents of these chapters are given in Ndradtya P., 
I, 93 - 

(C) Chaps. 100 to the end. This portion, in which the interlocu¬ 
tion between Samkara (i.e. Siva) and Rama is reported by Suta to 
the sages, was undoubtedly written by the binga-worshippers. 
Though here the unity of Siva and Visnu in the form of Rama is 
recognized and also often asserted, it is Siva who is a.ssigned a higher 
place. The Saiva character of this portion is Ijest shown by the 
facts that the method of Linga-worship has been given elaborately 
at several places and the glories of the ashes (bhasrna) have been 
sung in many of the chapters. 

In this portion chaps. loi and 113 deal with funeral ceremonies ; 
chap. 102 with the duties of women; chaps. loi, 105 and 110 with 
bihga-worship; chap. 108 with Vrata; and chap, no with Yuga- 
dharma. 

The date of this portion of the Patala Kh. cannot be placed 
earlier than 800 A.D. In chap. 102, verses 1-2, the Kurina P. 
has been mentioned as conferring devotion to &va, and in no, 483 
this Purana has been prescribed to be read because it preaches the 
unity of Siva and Visnu. Such a character of the Kilrtna P. and 
its prescription by the binga-worshippers points to its Pasupata 
character. As this portion does not seem to be earlier than chaps, i- 
68, it should be dated later than 900 A.D. 

In Patala Kh. , 100, 44-50, the method of writing a few syllables 
is given in connection with copying the Puranas for the enhancement 
of one’s religious merits. But this description should not be 
taken as basis for determining the date of Patala Kh., 100 to the 
end. 
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(5) Sj'sti Khanda.^ This Khanda, which is assigned the fifth 
place in our edition, is really the first of the set. This position of 
the Khanda is betrayed by the mode of its beginning as well as by 
the sequence and contents of the five Parvans given in chap. i. 

This Khanda, as we have it now, can be rightly divided into 
two parts ; 

(i) chaps. 1-43 (verses 1-97), 
and (2) chaps. 43 (verses gSf) to the end. 

It will be seen hereinafter that the chapters of the second part were 
added to the Srsti Kh. after the Muhammadans had established 
kingdoms in India. Hence the chapters of the first part, which 
are of earlier date, are examined first. 


* The Srsti Kh. in Bengal MSS. consists only of 46 (or according to Aitfrecht, 
45) chapters. The corresponding chapters in a Bengal MS. (No. 1621, Dacca 
University MSvS. Library) of this Khanda and the Anand. ed. are given below : 


MS. of Srsti Kh. 
Chaps. i~22 

Chap. 23 

Chaps. 24-27 
Chap. 28 

29 

Chaps. 30-35 
Chap. 36 


Chaps. 37-38 


Anand. ed. 

Chaps, 1-22 re- 
sjiectivelv. 
,, 23 ; and 42, 

1-63. 

Chap, 24, 64-277. 
,, 25, 86 to the 
end. 

Chaps. 26-27, 

»» 28-33 re¬ 

spectively. 

Chap 34 (esj)e- 
cially except 
verses 156- 

165). 

Chaps. 35-36 re¬ 
spectively. 


MS. of Srsti Kh. Anand. ed. 

Chap. 39 = Chaps. 37 ; and 

3*"^, I. 

,,40 ~ Chap. 38, 2 to the 

end. 


.. 41 == .. 39 (espe¬ 

cially except 
verses 15-31 
and 95-96). 

Chaps. 42-43 = ,, 40. 1-439^?. 

Chap. 44 (espe¬ 
cially ex¬ 
cept verses 

1-32) = ,, 40. 4396 to 

the end. 


,, 41, 1-106. 

Cf. Chaps. 45-46 with Chaps. 42-43. 


The numbers of verses in these corresponding chapters very seldom agree. It is 
noteworthy that as regards the chapters borrowed from the Maisya P., the MS. is 
at times more true to its original than the printed edition which ap|)ears to have 
undergone additions and losses. 

The contents of the Vahga. ed. of the Srsti Kh. are in general agreement rvith 
those of the Anand. ed. except in that chaps. 80 and 81 (on the worship of the Moon 
and Mars) in the fonner edition are not found in the latter, and chaps. 30 and 31, 
i-“8 (on the origin and exploits of the goddess K^mahkari) in the latter edition are 
not found in the former. There are, of course, variations in readings and numbers 
of verses in the corresponding chapters. 

The Vefikat. ed. of this Khanda does not contain the stor>" of Ksemahkarl. It 
resembles much the Vahga. ed. 
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A careful study of the chapters of the first part shows that they 
should be divided again into several groups ; viz., 

group I —chaps. i-i8, 29 and 31 (verses 76 to the end); 
group 2—chaps, ig-28, 32-42 and 43 (verses 1-97): 
group 3—chap. 31 (verses 8^-75) ; also others like 20, 139ft- 
I43« ; 

and group 4—chaps. 30 and 31 (verses 1-8). 

The chapters of group i, which begins with a verse extolling 
the holy waters of Puskara and mentioning Brahma and the Vipras, 
constitute the nucleus of the present Srsti Kh. This section of the 
Khanda was written, or rather compiled, by the Brahma-worshippers. 
It contains an interesting story which is important in this that it 
throws light on the contemporary state of Brahma-worship as well 
as on the motive with which the Brahma-worshippers set to w^rite 
this part of the work. The stoiy^ sa5’^s that once Brahma instituted 
at Puskara a pompous sacrifice w'hich w’as attended and contributed 
to by all the gods. When everything was ready and the time for 
initiation was drawing near, a priest invited Savitri, the wife of 
Brahma, to come to the sacrificial hall. But Savitri w'as engaged in 
managing household affairs. She declined to go until her work was 
finished and the goddesses turned up to accomi)auy her. The |)riest, 
therefore, returned to Brahma and told him what Savitri had said. 
Brahma was angry and asked Indra to procure a j^econd wife for him. 
Consequently Indra brought in Gayatri, an Abhira girl. Then 
Savitri came to the place in company with the godde.sses and found 
Gayatri. She got angry and cursed Brahma saying that the people 
would not worship him at any time throughout the whole year 
except only once in the month of Karttika.* Slie also cursed Gayatri 
and the gods and goddesses present, and went away. Then. Gayatri 
rose up and gave a boon to Brahma that those people, wlio would 
worship him, would have enough of worldly prosp^^rity in this 
life and attain final emancipation in the end.® She granted boons 
to the other gods and goddesses also. 

The above story shows that the motive of the Bralima-worship- 
pers was to revive Brahmaism which was in a decadent state. Many 
of the worshippers of Brahma accepted Saivism,® and the worship of 
the god was growing obsolete. The Brahma-worshippers, therefore, 
fabricated stories to extol Brahma and his worship and to explain 


* Srsti Kh., 17, 152-153. 

* lUd., 17, 260-261. 

® Cf. Srsti Kh., 14, 133a—‘ kotyah 4 atatp tu vipranam uddharl^si mahadyute' 
—addressed by Brahma to Siva. ' Vipras ’ are the worshippers of BrahmS. 
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away the growing unpopularity of the worship of the god by ascribing 
it to the curse of Savitrl. They also borrowed a number of chapters 
from the Matsya and the Visnu P. In these chapters they 
substituted the names of other gods with those of Brahma and made 
similar other changes in order that these borrowed chapters might 
serve their sectarian end. The chapters borrowed from the Matsya P. 
have already been enumerated.‘ Those taken from the Visnu P. 
are given below: 


Padma P. {Srsti Kh.). 

2, 83 to the end (except 

a few lines) 

3. i-2«« 

3, 206-52 
3. 53-116 
3. Ii7-i5.5« 

3. i55b-iSSa. 

3, 1886 to the end 

4, I and 4-83<t 

13 . 348-349". 35<>^ 352- 
363 and 3646-376 


Vismi P. (Vanga. ed.). 

I, 2, verses 10-13^, 146, 336 and 34 to 
the end. 

I, 3 (except a good numl3er of verses). 
I. 4 (except a good number of verses). 
I, 5, 46 to the end. 

I. 6. 

I. 7- 

I, 8. 1-13. 

I, 8, 14 : and 

I, 9. i-38rt, 666 and 76-iT3rt. 

Ill, 17, 41-42^? ; and 

III, 18, i«, 2-6«, 7-17, 19 and 23-29. 


[These chapters vary more or less in the numbers of verses. The 
Vahga. ed. is often more faithful to its original than the Anand. ed.] 

The chapters in groui) 2 are different from those in group i in 
general character, some being Vaisnava, some Ramaite, and some 
Saiva. A good number of these chapters have been borrowed from 
the Matsya P., but they do not show any traces of the attempt of the 
Brahma-worshippers to adapt them to their pnqiose. Hence it 
can be little doubted that the chapters of the second group were 
added to the Srsti Kh. by some people other than the Brahma- 
worshippers. These chapters, feeing rooted in those of group i and 
frequently referring to the events and stories in the latter, are 
certainly later in date. Their comparati^'ely late date is further 
established by the stoiy* of king Sveta (in 33, S5f) which is different 
from that in chap. 31 (i04f) of the first group. 

The portions of chapters constituting the third group are the 
works of those Bralima-worshippers who were influenced by Tantri- 
dsm, for the method of Brahmi initiation (dik^) described in Srsti Kh., 


^ See my essay on the Matsya P. in ABORI., Vol. XVII, 1935-36, pp. if. 
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31,86-75, is highly Tantric. This method of initiation stands in great 
contrast with that briefly described in chap. 15 (verses gbf) of group 
I. This latter form of initiation is to be carried put ‘ after the 
Vedic method ’ (vedoktena vidhanena), and it is free from Tantric 
influence. The fact that there is no Tantric element either in the 
above-mentioned chapter or in others proves the comparatively late 
date of the sections in the third group. The occurrence of some 
of these sections in the chapters of group 2 shows that the former 
are later than the latter. 

The chapters forming the fourth group deal with the origin 
and exploits of Ksemankari, a ^akta deity on the Puskara hills. 
They are, therefore, the works of a 6akta hand. Their absence from 
the Vanga. and Venkat. editions tends to prove their comparatively 
recent origin. 

From the above discussion about the different groups of chapters 
constituting the first part it follows that the Srsti Kh. was first 
written, or compiled, by the Brahma-worshippers; it was then taken 
up by some non-Brahmas who added to it many new chapters ; 
next, the Tantric Brahmas interpolated some verses or groups of 
verses; and last of all, the Saktas made further additions. 

As to the dates of these chapters it can be said that those of 
group I were written most probably not earlier than 600 A.I). Those 
chapters (viz. 16 -22) of the Matsya P., which have been borrowed 
in this group, cannot reasonably be dated earlier than 400 A.D.^ 
Moreover, the decadent state of Brahmaism which is indicated by 
the chapters of this group, points to a period later than that of 
Varahamihira, during whose time the Brahma-sect was still a living 
one. Therefore, 600 A.D. may be taken to be the upper limit of 
the date of the chapters of the aforesaid group. As verses have been 
quoted from chap. 10 in the Smrti-tattva of Raghunandana, from 
chap. 15 in the Krtydcdra of ^ridatta Upadhyaya, from chap. 31 in 
the Krtya-ratndkara of Candesvara, from chaps. 10, 15 and 31 in the 
Ddnasdgara of Ballalasena, from chap. 7 in the Smrti-candrikd of 
Devanabhatta, from chap. 10 in the Hdralatd of Aniruddhabhatta, 
and from chaps. 8 and 31 in Apararka’s commentary on Ydjnavalkya 
(see Appendix), it is sure that the chapters of the first group were 
written earlier than 950 A.D. Again, the date of the chapters of 
the second group also cannot be placed later than 950 A.D., because 
Raghunandana quotes a number of verses from chap. 20 in his 
Smrti-tattva, Vidyakara Vajapeyin from the same chapter in his 
Nitydedrapaddhati, Madhavacarya from chap. 27 in his commentary 
on the Pard§ara-smrti, Sridatta Upadhyaya from chap. 20 in his 


* See my essay on the Matsya P. in ABORI. 
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Kftydcdra, Ballalasena from chaps. 37 and 42 in his Adhhutasdgara,' 
Apararka from chap. 20 in his com. on Ydj., and Jimutavahana from 
chap. 27 in his Kdlaviveka (see Appendix). Therefore, the chapters 
constituting the first and second groups are to be dated between 600 
and 950 A.D. If a gap of at least 50 years be allowed between the 
dates of the chapters of the two groups, then the chapters of the 
first group should be dated between 600 and 750 A.D., and those of 
the second between 800 and 950 A.D. It is, however, highly probable 
that the former were written in the latter half of the seventh and the 
latter in the former half of the eighth century A.D. 

The chapters of the third and fourth groups, being later than 
these of the first two, cannot reasonably be dated earlier than about 
850 A.D. As no Nibandha-writer has been found to draw upon 
them, it is difficult to say an3i;hing about the lower limit. 

Chaps. 43 (verses 98!) to the end, which, according to our 
division, form the second part of the work, are not found in the 
Bengal MSS. So their late date can be well understood. These 
chapters were written and added to the Srsti Kh. after the 
Muhammadans had established kingdoms in India. These foreigners 
have been called kings * and scornfully described more than once 
under the names ‘ Turuska ’, ‘ Mleccha ’ and ‘ Yavana The 
descriptions are undoubtedly aimed at the Muhammadans who 
‘ polluted ’ the society and the land of the Hindus by their contact 
and slaughter of cows. Hence the date of composition of this part 
of the Srsti Kh. can by no means be placed earlier than 1000 A.D. 
Such a late date is supported 1 ^' the contents also, which are replete 
with Tantric elements. The Agamas have many times been men¬ 
tioned as authorities along with the Vedas and the Puranas ; the 
Tulasi plant has been glorified in higlxly extravagant language; and 
so on. 

The Srsti Kli., with its latest additions, were, however, practi¬ 
cally complete before 1400 A.D., because the contents of this Khanda 
given in Ndradtya P., I, 93, are exactly the same as those of our 
edition. Isolated verses might, of course, have been inserted here 


^ In connection with the quotations the following stories of the Padma P. 
have been mentioned in the Adbhutasdgara — 

(1) Hiranyakasipu-vadha— (Adbhutasdgara, pp. 20, .52, 50, etc.). 

(2) Tarakamaya yuddha— (Adbhutasdgara, pp. 31c), 332, 358, etc.). 

{3) Deva-parajaya— (Adbhutasdgara, p. 409). 

These stories occur in the Srsti Kh. 

* Srsti Kh., 74, 51—nrpa mlecchah. 

• Ibid., 44, 71-78 ; 58, 91-92 and 94 ; and 74. 
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and there in this Khanda even after 1400 A.D., but those are not 
many and important. 

(6) Uttar a Khanda.^ This Khanda is a conglomeration of 
legends and glorifications, some of which appear as independent 
works in MSS.® It also contains a few chapters onjnarriage, gifts, 
worship, vows, and the duties of the castes and the A^ramas. 

In spite of its big volume, this Khanda does not seem to contain 
even a single chapter which can claim an early origin. On the other 
hand, stamps of late age are discernible at every step. For instance, 
the famous li.st of the ten incarnations of Visnu including the Buddha 
and Kalki occurs in more places than one,® showing its well-estab¬ 
lished character. The Tulasi plant is not only mentioned and 
glorified in the majority of the chapters but also deified. A Vrata 
called the Tulasi-triratri-vrata is described, and long stories about 
the origin of the goddess Tulasi are given. The Bhdgavata P. is 
mentioned in 63, 55 and glorified in chaps. iQof. The worship of 
the five deities (paficayatana-puja) of the Smartas is referred to in 
one place (viz. go, 63) and included among the daily duties of the 
people in another (viz. 233, 41). The Kurnta P. is included among 
the Tamasa Puranas glorifying 6iva.* There are also marks of 
Tantric influence, so much so that the Tantras and Agamas are 
regarded as authorities and Tantric mantras are prescribed. 

The above internal evidences, considered together, show that 
the Uttara Kh. can scarcely be earlier than 900 A.D. This late 
date of the Khanda seems to be supported by the fact that none 
of the verses quoted in the early Nibandhas from the ‘ Padma P.’ 
or ‘ Padma ’ is traceable in it. 


^ The MS. (No. 1624, Dacca University MSS. Library) of the Uttara Kh. 
does not always agree with the Anand. ed. The arrangement of its chapters is quite 
different, and it contains a few chapters which are not found in the printed editions. 
In the common chapters also there are variations in readings, numbers of verses, 
and interlocutors. 

This MS. has preserved the marks of tlie interfering hands of the Radhavallabhins 
and the followers of Madhva and Ramanuja. For instance, in chap. 106 the sect- 
mark of the Radhavallabhins is mentioned more than once ; in chaps. 162-163 tbe 
worship of Radha is treated of; in chap. loi the four Vaisnava sects including Sri 
and Madhvi are mentioned (atah kalau bhavisyanti catvarah satnpradayinah 1 4 ri- 
madhvi-rudra-sanaka vaisnavah ksiti-pavanah ||); and in chap. 78 there is mention 
of the method of initiation introduced by Ramanuja (irimad-ramanuja-cffksa- 
vidhanaip vidhipurvakarp | kathitaqi.||). 

2 For example, independent MSS. of the Bhagavata-mahatmya and Magha- 
mahatmya are sometimes found. These Mahatmyas, however, derive their authority 
from the Padma P. 

* Uttara Kh., 31, 13-14 ; 68, 51 ; yz, zy ; 72, 279 and 283 ; 76, 9-11 ; and 257, 
40-41. 

* Uttara Kh., 263, 81. 
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That the Uttara Kh. is not a unified work, scarcely requires 
any evidence to prove. The appearance of some of its parts in 
independent MSS. shows that these parts did not originally belong 
to the Khanda. Further, in the marginal notes in a MS. of the 
Yatharthamanjan ^ it is written that according to a Puranacarya 
named Narasimha Thakkura, Madlivacaiy’a wrote three hundred 
verses on the denouncement of the ashes and the Rudraksas and 
added them to the Uttara Kh.® Though the absence of such verses 
subjects the above information to doirbts, there is a chapter (263) 
which seems to have been interpolated by some person belonging 
to the Sri or Madliva sect. In this chapter the Pasandins, including 
especially the Siva-wf)rshippers, have been described and the Maya- 
vada (of Samkaracar>'a) has been detioimced as Pracchanna Bauddha 
(i.e. Buddhist in disgui.se). This chapter, however, cannot be dated 
later than 1500 A.I)., because V^ijnana Bhiksu (middle of the sixteenth 
century) quotes in his Sdmkhyupravacana-bhasya (published by 
Vidya Vilasa Press, Benares) those verses from this chapter which 
contain the above-mentioned denouncement (see Appendix). 

Though the Uttara Kh. was open to additions and modifications 
down to a ver\' recent date,® it seems to have attained practically its 
present contents earlier than 1500 A.I). \^acaspatimisra, Govinda- 
nanda, Raghunandana, Gopalabhatta and Vijnana Bhiksu quote 
verses from some of the chapters of this Khanda (see Appendix); 
the contents of the ‘ Uttara Kh.’ as given in Ndradiya P., 1 , 93, seem 
to tally with those of the Anand. ed. ; and there is a MS. of the 
Magha-mah^mya * which is dated 1311 6aka. 


* MS. No. 40()3, dated 1734 §aka, Dacca Univ. MSS. Lib. The author is 
Sritirtha-svamin, or Kaniananda-tirtha according to R. L. Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS., L. 1017. 

* tarhi padniiya-dvitiyottara-khande yad bhasma-rudraksa-ninda tat-khaiidiya- 

trisata-slokanain niadhvacarya-krtatvam puranacarya-narasiinha-thakkurena likhi- 
taip. Yathartha-manjari, fol. 56. 

asminneva khande kalau siva-pujayani abhisapo likhitah 1 atah pur\’apara- 
samlagnatvud asmin khande trisata-sloka madlivacarya-krta iti narasimhena 
likhitapi.— Yathartha-manjari, fol. b'jh. 

* This is best shown by the untraceable quoted verses and by a comparison 
between the printed text of the Uttara Kh. and tliat preserved in Bengal MSS. 

* MS. No. 931, Dacca Univ. MSS. Lib. It was brought to my notice by 
Mr. Subodh Chandra Banerjee, M..!., who i.s now in charge of tlie MSS. Library. 
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Appendix 

Verses quoted from the ‘ Padma Purdna ’ or the ‘ Pddma ’ in 

I 


I. Tlrtha-cintdmani 
of Vacaspati- 
rnisra, 
pp. 18-23 


p. 47 

2. Harihhaktivildsa 
of Gopalabhatta, 
p. 26 = 

p. 108 = 

p. 136 (twice) = 


Padma P. 

(Adi Kh.) 

43,49. The other 
verses are not 
found. 

43, 22f. 


31, 114-116. 

31, 103. 

31, 55^6. 

31, 54-55« and 


The line ‘ yamyam 
hi yatana, etc.' 
is not found. 


p- 215 

= 

31, 81-85. 

p- 3II 

= 

31, 96-98. 

p. 428 

= 

31,149-150. 

p- 451 

=: 

31, 140-141 and 
143 - 

p. 478 

= 

31, 112. 

p- 529 

=r 

31, loi and 108. 

p. 545 


31, 102 and 

104-105. 

P- 599 

=: 

31. 99 - 

pp. 768-769 

= 

31, 154, 158-159 
and 165. 

p. 835 

. = 

31, 163. 


Though the above verses quoted by Vacaspatimika and Gopalabhatta 
from the Padma P. are traceable in Adi Kh., chaps. 31 and 43, it is 
highly probable that theyjlrew upon Uttara Kh., chaps. 243-246, 
in which all the verses of Adi Kh., chap. 31, and a few of those of 
Adi Kh., chap. 43, are found. 


II 


I. Hafihhaktivildsa 
of Gopalabhatta, 
p. 22 = 

p. 38 = 

p. 118 = 

p-139 = 

p. 150 = 

p. 165 = 

p. 166 = 

P- = 

P- 359 = 

P- 3<>7 = 

p. 464 rrr 

p. 499 =r 

p. 529 (twice) = 


Padma P. 
(Pdtdla Kh.) 

93. 26. 

84, 48 and 52-53. 
92, IT. 

89, i2-i 6« and 
20&-23. 

87, 29 and 32. 

94, yb-Sa. 

89, i76-i9a. 

94, 4a and 5b. 

94 . 6-7a. 

94, 96-iia. 

94, ^ b-^a and 8i»- 

9 »- 

88 , 8 . 

88, 21.—The line 
‘ bhavyani bhu- 
tani, etc.’ is not 
found. 


1 »P- 549 f- 


P- 552 = 

P- 553 = 

P- 554 = 

p. 642 (twice) = 

P- f >55 (twice) = 

p. 672 = 

p. 676 

p. 679 = 

p. 684 = 

p. 700 = 

P- 715 = 

p. 769 (thrice) = 


94, 55 and 76. 

96, 4 - 5 - 

The other lines are 
not found. 

94.56. 

96, 2a and 3. 

84. 37 - 

84, 40 and 72. 

93, 28. 

87, 22 and 8. 

Q2, 13 and 16. 

84. 45 - 

cf. 88, 4. 

92, 12. 

92.15- 

85. 25- 

85. 32. 

92, 24-25a. 

92, 26 and 346-35. 
92, 366-4ia. 
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p. 917 (thrice) 


p. 918 


pp. 919-920 


89. 45-47. 50-5ia 

and 54~56a. 

Qi, 23 and 26. 

85» 54-55 and 62- 

65. 

The line ‘ avai- 
sakhi V)havec- 
chakhi, etc.* is 
not found. 

85, 67 and 70. 

86, 13-16. 

85, 66 . 

89,48-49. 

91, 2ib-22 and 24- 
25 - 


pp. 920-921 


p. 921 

p. 922 
P- 923 
PP- 931-933 


= 86, 17 ; (two lines 
' ambarisa, etc.* 
and * tat pratar 
madhave, etc.* 
are not found). 
89, 52, 44, 596-60 
and 616-64. 

= 91, II and i 76 -i 8 ^r. 

89, 4-12. 

= 91, 14-16. 
85,42-44. 

= 94, 2&)-2qa and 30. 

94. 3 f'^- 39 «. 72-73. 

88 b-goa and 

l8-20«. 


HI 


1. Kdlaviveka of 
Jimutavahana, 

P- 51 
p. 390 

2. Apararka*s com. 
on Ydj., 

p. 138 
p. 306 

p- 570 

3. Hdralatd of 
A ni rudd habhatta, 

p. 199 


4. Ddnasdgara of 
Ballalasena, 

fol. 186 
I 54 « 

,» 239a 

5. Adbhutasdgara of 
Ballalasena, 

p. 20 
p. 23 


Padma P. 
(Srsti Kh.) 
27, 70-71. 

27. 75 - 


20, 1646-1650:. 
31, 1380. 

8, 66-670. 


10, 136. 

There is also refer¬ 
ence to Padma 
P. (Srsti Kh.), 
10, 15-200, in 
which the Par- 
vatlyas and the 
gifts of beds 
have been men¬ 
tioned. 


10, i66-i8a. 
15, 1406-1410. 
31. 149 - 


cf. 42, 1286. 
42, 1296. 


p. 50 = 

p. 290 = 

p. 319 (twice) = 
p. 320 =r 

P- 332 = 

P- 336 
P. 358 

p. 409 = 

p. 412 == 

p. 426 = 

P- 443 = 

p. 446 = 

p. 461 = 

p. 701 = 

6. Smrti-candrikd 
of Devanabhatta, 

I, 45-46 = 

7. Krtydcdra of 
Sridatta Upa- 
dhyaya, 

fol. 276-280 == 


fol. 510-6 



8. Krtya-ratndkara 
of Candesvara, 

fol. (?) 


42.130 
42, 129a. 

37, 134 and I33fi. 
42, 1400. 

37 ^ 131^. 

42, 1340. 

37, 128-1290. 

37.1646. 

42,1396. 

42, I 37 -i 38 «. 

42, 1356-I36a. 

42, 1406-1410. 

42, 1426-1430. 

37 , 130. 


7, 41-46 and 480. 


20, 145-1570. 

The line ' aruhya 
mama gatrani, 
etc.’ is not 
found. 

20, 159-1700. 

20, I7o/^-I77o. 

15, 1406-1410. 


31. 77fr-8o. 
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9. Madhavacarya's 
com. of the 
Pardsara-smrti, 

Vol. II, part ii— 

pp. 219-220 = 27, 50 and 53. 

10. Nitydcdra-pad- 
dhati of Vidya- 
kara Vajapeyin, 

p. 72 = 20, 146^. 

p. 210 = 20, 163-164^?. 


II. Smrti-tattva of 
Raghunandana, 

Vol. I, p. 359 = 20, 145-157^. 

The line ' aruhya 
mama, etc.* is 
not found, 
pp. 372 - 373 = 20, i59-i7oa. 
p. 394 = 20, 170^^176. 

Vol. II, p. 338 = 10, i3^M4a. 


IV 


1. Tlrtha-cintdmani Padma P. 

of Vacaspatimisra, {Uttara Kh.) 

pp. 18-23 = 246, 5Tf. 

p. 26 = 246, 43. 

p. 27 = 246, 6ob-6ia. 

2. Varsakriyd-kaumudi 
of Govindananda, 

= 25, i6^;-i7a(=246, 
' 6 ). 

The other quoted 
verse is not 
found. 

= 246, iqh-2ia. 

The first one of 
the quoted 
verses is not 
found. 

= 246,43. 

The first two of 
the quoted 
verses are not 
foimd. 

3. Smrti-tattva of 
Raghunandana, 

Vol. I, p. 148 = 242, 29 ; and 246, 

iqb-2ia. 

The other verses 
are not found. 

p. 397 = 122, 35&-36a (= 

245. 67). 

p. 456 = 122, 386 (= 245, 

69a). 

The second of the 
quoted lines is 
not found. 


p. 491 


p. 492 


p. 494 


p. 673 =:= 88, 156-18. 

Vol. II, p. 363 = 245, 79. 

4. Sdmkhyapravacana- 
bhdsya of Vijnana 
Bhiksu, 

PP- 5 -^> = 263, 66-75a. 

p. 23 = 263, yob-yia and 

746. 


5. Haribhaktivildsa 
of Gopalabhatta, 

p. 26 

p. lOI 

p. 108 

p. 136 (twice) 


P- 215 
P- 311 
P- 359 
p- 363 

p. 428 

p- 451 
p- 463 
p- 529 


p- 545 
p- 599 

p. 671 
p. 768 


= 245, 40-42. 

= 72, 100. 

= 245, 296-30^. 

= 244, 6Hh-yoa. 

244, b6h-^Sa and 
yob-y2a. 

= 245, 6-9 and II. 

= 245, 23-25. 

= 244, 8. 

= 244, II and 13. 

= 245,83-84. 

249, no. 

= 245, 69 and 76-77. 
= 244, 1-6 and 9-10. 
= 245, 28a-b, 34 and 
37- 

The verse ‘ na 
^udra, etc.’ is not 
found. 

= 245, 28c, 29a and 
3 ob- 3 ^- 
= 245, 26. 

= 72, 98-99. 

= 245, 88 and 92-93. 
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38, 22. 

The verse ' stu- 
vanti na pra~ 
samsanti, etc/ 
is not found. 


p- 835 

p. 862 


= 245, 97-98a. 

= 38, 2. 3a and 5- 
21a. 

A few lines dis¬ 
agree. 




bodh-gaya sculptures 

By B. M. Barua 

Now that Dr. Coomaraswamy's illustrated monograph —La 
Sculpture De Bodhgayd (1935), Ars Asiatica series, No. 18, is published, 
there being hardly more than one copy of it available yet in Calcutta, 
and it contains all the suggestions offered by the author himself and 
the authorities cited by him—Cunningham, Foucher, Bachhofer, 
Kramrisch, and Chanda, for a correct interpretation and identifica¬ 
tion of the Jatakas as represented by the sculptures of Bodh-Gaya, 
it is just the time when I should reconsider my position in respect of 
those very sculptures. This is necessitated by reason of the fact 
that Dr. Cf)omaraswamy’s monograph and my Gaya And Buddha- 
Gay d, Vol. II, (1934), included in the Fine Arts series of the Indian 
Research Institute, were published almost simultaneousl}', with the 
result that w^e had no opportunity of profiting by each other’s con¬ 
tribution. The differences that are between the two works mainly 
concern the reading of the details of the Jataka scenes and the 
identification of their subjects with the Buddhist stories that are 
known through literature. In other words, the discussion which 
I am raising here touches only the iconography of the sculptures 
concerned and not the standard of Buddhist plastic art attained in 
and through them. 

In dealing with these very sculptures I should just remind the 
reader of the fact that they belong chronologically to two different 
periods of time, and are carv'ed on two different kinds of stone : 
sandstone and granite. The first or earlier period is represented 
by the smaller sandstone railing erected in the ist centur\^ B.C., 
and the second or later period by the granite additions made when 
the present railing was erected on a much wider plinth around the 
Bodh-Gaya temple under the auspices, as Hwen Thsang tells us, of 
king Purnavarman (in the 7th century A.D.). Out of all the Jataka 
sculptures that now survive, only one belongs to the second period, 
and the rest to the first. According to Cunningham’s own statement, 
three of the railing pillars were ‘ taken to Kensington ’ and three 
or four ' to Calcutta ' (Maliabodlii, p. 22), though only one pillar is 
actually preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. The remaining pillars are all in situ. The pillar 
exhibited in the Victoria and Albert Museum is singularly important 
as bearing two sculptures, each of which seems to illustrate a Buddhist 
story. 
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After Rajendra Lala Mitra, Cunningham and Bloch, stands the 
name of M. Foucher as the Indologist and art-critic who essayed to 
correctly identify the subject-matter of some of the Bodh-Gaya 
sculptures left unidentified by the previous scholars. And to him 
is due the credit of a correct identification of a scene of the Kacchapa- 
Jdtaka (F. 215), and of one of the three scenes of the Padakusala- 
mdnava (F. 432). The rest of the suggestions put forward by 
M. Foucher are open to serious criticism, and as will be shown anon, 
unacceptable. The same remark holds true in the case of Bachhofer 
who identifies the figure of a yaksa with that of Indra, disguised as 
a Br^mana with a bunch of kusa grass. Dr. Coomaraswamy and 
Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda may independently claim the 
credit of explaining the action of two human hands offering food 
and water to a saintly man in the light of a story in the Dhammapada- 
-Commentary. The remaining sculptures are either left unidentified 
or onty some doubtful suggestions are offered by Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
the result, on the whole, being far below the expectation. The 
illustrations in his monograph are apparently superb but, in places, 
unreliable due to too much of retouching the photographs upon 
which they are based. Now, I shall take up the sculptures for 
reconsideration, one by one, doing full justice to the contributions 
made by me and other scholars. 

1. Barua, Fig. (43(i) ; Coomaraswamy, PI. X, Photo 7, Inner 
Face : Rajendra Lala Mitra correctly inter])reted the figure as a 
representation of Centaur (Indian Dhamt). vSee his Buddha Gaya, 
p. 154. But he failed to call attention to the re|)reseutations of 
other Signs of the Zodiac along with those of the Nuksalras that were 
in duplicates, nor do I know of any other scholar wIkj noticed 
them before the publication of my monograph. In this respect 
Coomaraswamy’s work marks no advance at all. 

2. B., Fig. 42 ; C., PI. LIII, 2, Photo 64 : From Cunningham 
and Mitra to Kramrisch and Coomaraswamy, those who have dis¬ 
cussed the representation of Stirya have not noticed that here the 
chariot is decisively fitted with one wheel and vSurya himself does 
not figure in a human form. He is represented symbolically by 
a disc placed under an umbrella. The disc serves as ‘ the back 
framing of the chariot ’, while Cunningham took it to be an umbrella 
(Buddha Gaya, pp. 161-2 ; A.S.I., 1871-72, p. 97). For the oldest 
known human figuration of Surya one must look back to the Barhut 
soldier-like figure (Barua, Barhut, Bk. Ill, PI. LXII, Fig. 71 ; 
Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, PI. XXXIII, i). The Barhut 
figure is identified for the first time in my Barhut, Bk. II, pp. 
68-70. 

3. B., Fig. 54 ; C., PI. LI, 2, Photo 10 : This is the well-known 
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scene of purchase of Jetavana by Anathapindika with a layer of crores 
which was correctly identified by Cunningham. 

4. B., Fig. 55 : C., PI. XIvVII, I. Photo 3 ; This admittedly 
depicts a scene of the introductory episode of the Sakkapanha- 
Suttanta in which Sakra’s harijer Pancasikha is deputed by 6akra, 
to wait upon the Buddha at the Indrasala (Hwen Thsang’s Indrasaila) 
cave. The scene was convincingly identified by Cunningham. 

5. B., Fig. 73 (a) ; C., Pi. XLVII, 2. Photo 6 : It is certain 
that this cannot be taken to represent a sequel to the story of Sonaka 
(F. 529, Fig. 73). Here, as Coomaraswamy correctly describes, 
an ordinaiy^ type of rocky cave, vacant inside, approached by 
too richly dressed persons with joined hands. In the photograph, 
the inside of the cave shows a shadt)wy human figure, which is 
entirely due to the action of rain-water. If it be a ‘ feeble relief 
as conjectured by Coomaraswamj', there will be no difficulty in 
representing the cave as one in which the Bodhisattva left a shadow 
of his figure * ‘ to appease ’ the Nagaraja who did not like the idea 
of his leaving him. Ph'eu leaving the shadowy apparition out of 
consideration, one must respectfully consider Coomaraswamy's 
suggestion. P'or the cave appears to us to be one whicli was tenanted 
at the time by the Buddlia. According to the Buddhist legend which 
Coomaraswamy seems to have in his view, a ‘ mountain deva ’ and 
a ‘ (leva of the Pure Abode ’ urged the Bodhisattva to leave the 
Pragbodhi hill as it was not ‘ the place for a Tathagata to i^erfect 
siipreme wisdom The real objection to the pro])Osed connection 
of the Vjas-relief w-ith the legend of the Pragbodhi hill lies in the 
fact that the legend itself, though recorded by I'a-Hien and Hwen 
Thsang, cannot be traced in any earlier literary tradition, whether 
in Pali or in Sanskrit. Ihirther, according to the I’ragbodhi legend, 
there should appear three persons, inchiding the Nagaraja who was 
the centre of interest, and all in a conversational posture, while the 
gait of the two jxirsons clearly indicatc*s that the cave w'as approached 
by them. One may, perhaps, better iuter]>ret the scene as a sequel 
to the story of the Indrasala-guhd in which Sakra is exjjected to 
have come to the cave together with the gods of the Heaven of the 
Thirty-three. The sculptor would be j>erfectly justified in represent¬ 
ing Sakra as accompanied by his charioteer Matali, leaving aside 
other gods. The difference in representation of the cave from that 
in B., p'ig. 55, C., PI. XlyXTI, 1, may also be explained by the 
Sakkapanha legend which relates that with the advent of Sakra 

* La Sculpture de Bodhgaya, p. 37. 

* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. I<xi-Lxii; Vol. 
pp. I14-115 ; Barua, Gaya and Buddha-Gayd, Vol. I, pp. 158-159. 
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and other gods of the Heaven of the Thirty-three, the Indraidla 
cave assumed altogether a new aspect : ‘ All that was uneven 
became even, all that was narrow became spacious, darkness dis¬ 
appeared, light appeared At all events, I have nothing better 
to suggest at present. See Fig. i. 

6. B., P'ig. 56 ; C., PI. Ivl, Photo 9 : M. Foucher proposes to 

identify the scene with that of the homage rendered by Suddhodana 
to the Buddha, his son, on the latter’s visit to Kapilavastu.* 
Coomaraswamy admits the jdausibility of the suggestion made.® 
But how the scene could be connected with the story of Suddliodana’s 
homage to the Buddha on the latter’s visit to Kapilavastu ? Here 
is a tree, under which the Buddha remained seated. A man is 
performing an act of adoration in a kneeling posture under battle¬ 
ments, while above the battlements is to be seen a Suparna or 
Garuda flying towards the tree with a garland in hands. The kneeling 
posture of the man agrees more with that of Phapata of the Barhut 
sculpture (Barua, Barhut, Bk. Ill, PI. BXI ; Cunningham, Siiipa of 
Bharhut, PI. XIV) than with that of Ajatasatru (Cunningham, 
Stupa of Bharhut, PI. XVI). The stoiy of Suddhodana’s homage 
does not explain why the Buddha should be seen seated under a 
tree. My suggestion on the point is : ‘ The tree shown with the 
vacant seat at its foot is not technically the Bo-tree of Buddha 
Sakyamuni witii whose life the scene is connected. It is some 
other tree, the spot of which became a definite scene of action. If 
it is a Sirisa (acacia), the scene is no other than that of homage 
paid by the Naga-king Flapatra to Buddlia * and the tree itself is 
no other than the lordly acacia on the bank of a river ; and if it is 
a Nyagrodha (baityaii), the scene is no other than that of supplication 
of Brahma to Buddha .... and the tree is no other than the Neat¬ 
herd’s Banyan {Ajapdla-nyagrodha) at the foot of which the action 
took place ’ {Gaya and Buddha-^Gayd, II, p. 105). The objection 
to the first suggestion is that the kneeling man is without a snake- 
hood on his head, and the weak point in both the suggestions is 
that neither of them explains the fact of adoration of the Buddha 
by a Suparna. But this may be regarded as mere conventional, cf. B., 
Fig. 11; C., PI. LX. The battlements may be taken to indicate the 
embankment of the river on the bank of which the tree stood. 

7 ; ^XXXVII, Left side; Unfortunately I could not 

examine this interesting bas-relief before the publication of my 

Dlgha-nikdya, II, 2 cna kho pana samayena Indasala-guhd visama santi 
sama samapadi, sambadha santi uruddhd samapddi, andhakdro guhayarn antaradhayi, 
dloko udapddi yathd tarn devdnatfi devdnubhdvena, 

® Memoires concernatU I’Asie Orientate, III, 1918, p. 10. 

La sculpture, p. 39. 4 Stella Kramriscb, Indian Sculpture. 
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monograph. Here, as Coomaraswamy accurately describes, is a 
tree enclosed by a wall and approached by three devotees with 
joined hands. He notices some resemblance between it and the 
Sanchi scene of the Buddha’s visit to Kapilavastu.' I am inclined to 
think that here is nothing but a scene of the worship of a sacred 
tree, which may be rendered explicable by the Birth-story called 
Palasa-Jdtaka (F. 307). See Fig. 2. 

8. B., Fig. 57 ; C., PI. XLIX, 5 : This, according to M. Foucher, 
depicts a scene of the First Meditation of the Bodhisattva under 
a Jambu tree during the Plough festival of the Sakyas {Memoires, 
p. 10). But where is the Jambu or rose-apple tree to justify Foucher’s 
identification ? The jdants that appear in the bas-relief are not 
trees at all. There is nothing as yet to alter or modify my interpre¬ 
tation of the scene as one of the stor\" of the Buddha and a ploughman 
as contained in the SuUa-nipdta Commentary (pp. 511-512).* 

9. B., lug. 61 ; C., PI. XXXVn, Right side : I cannot see eye 
to eye with M. Foucher who sees in it a scene of the story of the 
Chaddanta-Jdtaka {Memoires, p. 10). Going by his opinion, one has 
to interpret the main action as the return of the hunter with the 
tusks of the elephant to the ro^^al palace of the king of Benares. 
Coomaraswamy’s objections are sufficient to falsify the truth in the 
suggestion. The queen who is the cause of the whole drama is 
altogether absent from the scene of action.* A man sits behind the 
throne and the king with his two hands half raised. It is not surely 
the tusk of an elephant that the man in front of the king carries 
on his shoulder. The* object is a plough with the yoke, and the 
story illustrated, as I still maintain, is no other than that of the 
Somadatta-Jdtaka (F. 211). See I'igs. 3 {a), {h). 

10. B., Fig. 76; C., PI. VI, outer face, PI. XLVIII. i. Photo 
2: Here, again, Coomaraswamy himself inclines to detect a scene 
of the Chaddanta Jataka. In this ])as-relief he sees an elephant who 
is a tusker and a man who stands before the elephant with an object 
which is at once flat and curved. The trained eye of Coomaraswamy 
ought not to have missed the harp (vind), the forepart of which 
now remains visible. This vtnd is the magical harp (Burlingame’s 
‘ elephant-charming lute ’) by striking a chord of which the son of 
king Parantapa was able to attract the leader of the herd of elephants 
{Udena-vatthu, Dhammapada commentary).* See Fig. 4. 


* La Sculpture, p. 40. 

* Gaya and Buddha-Gayd, Vol. II, p. 106. 

* La Sculpture, pp. 27-28. 

* Gaya and Buddha-Gayd, Vol. II, p. 108. 
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11. B., Fig. 66 {a); C.. PI. BUI, 3 . Photo 5 ; M. Foucher 
correctly identifies the scene with an episode of the Padakusala- 
mdnava-Jdtaka (P'. 432), namely, that of the capture of the way¬ 
farer by a horse-faced Yaksinl} But what about the two other 
scenes that represent sequels to the same episode ? 

12. B., Fig. 66(6) ; C., PI. XII, Photo 9; Here the same 
a§i)amukhi yaksini, now dressed, appears ‘ on a pavilion where she 
is engaged in playing a square-board game with the man who is 
now under her control ’ {Gaya and Buddha-Gayd, II, pp. no, 125). 
Coomaraswamy does not connect this with the preceding scene {La 
Sculpture, p. 32). But is it not definite that the scene is one of the 
horse-faced Yaksini living ‘ on good terms’ with the man captured 
by her ? 

13. B., Fig. 66(c) ; C.. PI. XXXIII, North Face : All that 
Coomaraswamy says concerning this bas-relief is that here are to 
be seen a couple and an infant {La Sculpture, p. 51). He fails to 
notice that the same horse-faced yaksini characteristically stands 
with her face turned away from (not turned towards, as I suggested 
before) the man who is trying to pacify her, while a little boy play¬ 
fully stands holding her left leg. Thus it is not only in the sculpture 
of Pataliputra but also here that the three phases of the Birth-story 
are represented,—at Bodh-Gaya, by three separate reliefs. 

14. B., Fig. 70 ; C., PI. LVIII, 3, Photo 41 : Convincingly 
identified by M. Foucher with the stor>' of the Kacchapa-J ataka 
(F. 215). See Memoires, p. ii. Regarding this bas-relief I may 
reproduce the words that occur in the correction-slip added 
to p. 112 of my Gaya and Buddha-Gayd, II : ‘ The sculpture as 
reproduced in La Sculpture de Bodhgayd (Ars Asiatica) par M. 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, PI. TVIII, 3, comjiels us to accept 
the identification of the subject of this particular bas-relief with the 
Kacchapa-Jdtaka (F. 215). This bas-relief represents in its upper 
half a scene of the flight of a tortoise with the help of two birds, 
with a stick held in their beaks, the tortoise remaining suspended 
from it by its mouth. The tortoise appears to have been shown 
in three different positions ; (i) at the upper left comer, just coming 
out (say, out of its watery abode), (2) in the middle of the upper 
half, just suspended from the stick by its mouth ; and (3) a little 
below the second position and almost overlapping it, in a state of 
falling on its back, with a gaping mouth. A man standing to the 
right of the upper half, is watching the affair, while in the lower half 
we see two persons, sitting face to face, in an attitude expressive 
of a connection with the conduct and fate of the tortoise ’. 


^ Memoires, pp. 10 foil. 
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15. B., Fig. 59 ; C., Pi. XBVIII, 3, Photo 6 : I cannot think 
with M. Foucher that this scene has any connection with a story of 
the miracle of walking on the water. I do not think that the Vinaya 
story of the Jatila-leader of Uruvela going in a boat with many of 
his followers to take the Buddha to a safe place during inundation 
of the place can explain why there should be three men in the boat, 
one amazingly standing near the helm with a lotus in his hand, the 
second propelling the boat, and the third prostrate at the prow. 
Coomaraswamy says that there is nothing to indicate the presence 
of the Buddha in the boat. I have suggested the SUdnisamsa- 
Jdtaka (F. 190) as the Birth-story which can satisfactorily explain 
the scene. 

16. B., Fig. 60 ; C., PI. XLVIII, 2, Photo 27 : Coomaraswamy 
doubtfully connects the scene with the story of the Mdtiposika- 
Jdtaka (F. 455), while I have proposed to identify it with the Kdsdva- 
Jdtaka (F. 221). The scene cannot be connected with the Mdtiposika- 
Jdtaka for the simple reason that the posture of the man by the 
roadside with a bamboo-pole like object held in his two hands is 
certainly not that of one who has lost one’s way, and the attitude of 
the elephant is not one of helping the man out of such a difficulty. 

17. B., Fig. 63 ; C., PI. LV, Photo 21 : Coomaraswamy has 
simply beaten about the bush in interpreting the scene which is 
undoubtedh' based upon a story like that of the Sujdta-Jdtaka 
(F. 306). 

18. B., Fig. 73 ; C., XLVII, 4, Photo 8 : This is left unidentified 
by Coomaraswamy. I have connected it with the Sonaka-Jdtaka 
(F. 529) which admirably fits in with the details of the scene. (Cf. 
Barua, Barhut, Bk. Ill, PI. XCIII, 141). I have nothing else to 
correct in m3' description than that there is no kama'^alu shown 
near the slabs of stone. 

19. B., I'ig. 69 ; C., p. 28 : According to Coomaraswam3', this 
bas-relief apparent^ represents the Kinnara-Jdtaka. He sees in 
it the Kinnara and his two female companions, but, as noticed 
correctly b3" Cunningham, all the three persons are females. I, 
therefore, adhere to my suggestion that the scene is based upon a 
story like that of the Kimchanda-Jdiaka (F. 511) after making only 
this slight alteration that the tree in it is not a palm-tree but some 
other tree which show’s some flowers in it. According to the Birth- 
story, the body of the ill-fated sinner, when ablaze at dawn, looked 
like a kimiuka in flower. 

20. B., Fig. 62 ; C., PI. XXXIII, North Face, Lower Panel: 
It is not enough to interpret this with Coomarasw'amy as a bas- 
relief signifying a love-scene {La Sculpture, pp. 50-51). Here is a 
man in the middle who holds the woman on his left in his embrace 
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and pushes the woman on his right by her neck, the details that are 
well accounted for by the Asitdhhu-Jataka (F. 234). 

21. B., Fig. 64 ; C.. PI. XXXIII, West Face, Mddle Panel; 
Coomaraswamy interprets also this as a bas-relief signifying a love- 
scene {La Sculpture, pp. 50-51). The whole drama is shown as 
enacted by a man and a woman in love, the man with the harp 
appearing to be a minstrel. ‘ Their action' as I maintain ‘ may 
be easily explained by such a Birth-story as the Siitssoudi-Jaiaka 
(F. 360) ’. 

22. B., Fig. 65 ; C., PI. XXXI, 45, Inner Face ; The upper 
part of the bas-relief is seriously damaged, no doubt. But this 
does not prevent us from clearly reading the details of the scene. 
A man is entreating a woman who is seated on a bedstead, while a 
second woman stands by it. The action is well explained by the 
Atthdna-Jdtaka (F. 425). But Coomaraswamy leaves it unidentified. 

23. B., Fig. 67 ; C., PI. XXXVI, Inner Face, Photo 92 : 
This, too, is left unidentified by Coomaraswamy who has, however, 
correctly noticed a large jar of water which is not probably a kaman- 
Mu {La Sculpture, p. 31). Here a tiger has come out of the wood 
and confronts an ascetic who sits in front of a parmisdld, the hermit’s 
cottage. There is little doubt that the story presupposed by the 
scene is an episode of the Tittira-Jdtaka (F. 438). 

24. B., Fig. 68 ; C., PI. TUI, 4, Photo 2 : Coomaraswamy has 
very little to say regarding this bas-relief which he has left unidentified 
{La Sculpture, p. 31). A quadruped teacher on a rocky pulpit 
suffices to serve as a heading of the remarkable scene which is well 
explained by the Rohantamiga-Jdtaka (F. 501). 

25. B., Fig. 71 ; C., PI. Bill, i : Coomaraswamy summarily 
dismisses this as a love-scene of vastra-harana {La Sculpture, p. 50). 
He regrettably fails to understand the action which is vividly staged. 
A woman is in the grip of a man, while a god remains poised in 
the air as a saviour of the woman in her desperate struggle for escape. 
Does not the Sambula-Jdtaka (F. 519) explain this dramatic action ? 

26. B., Fig. 72 ; C., PI. 2 ^VI, West Face : These are the two 
panels on the same face of a pillar that contain two love-scenes. 
True. But Coomaraswamy was expected to say something more 
than this {La Sculpture, p. 50). As I have suggested, the inter¬ 
connection of the two scenes is evident from the interplay of the 
same two dramatis personce, and both the scenes are clearly accounted 
for by the Alamhusa-Jdtaka (F. 523). 

27. B., Fig. 74; C., PI. XXXIII, West Face, Photo 64 : 
There is a shaij) difference of opinion between Coomaraswamy and 
mj^elf concerning the interpretation and identification of this bas- 
relief. Coomaraswamy sees in it, in the upper part, a group of 
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overlooking gods, and in the lower part, a man and a woman with 
joined hands and with two children in front of them, and he inclines 
accordingly to interpret the details in the light of the Ve«santara 
story of the arrival of Prince Vessantara and his wife with their 
two children at the hermitage built for them at Vahkagiri {La Sculp¬ 
ture, p. 29). He might even say that the scene is based upon the 
same Vessantara story of giving away the two children by their 
parents to a Brahmin who stands on the right with the hearty 
approval of the gods. On the other hand, I have sought to interpret 
the scene in the light of the Sudhdhhojana-Jdtaka (F. 535), taking 
it to represent; (i) the coming of the four Indian Graces to the 
lotus-lake for bathing ; (2) the four maidens claiming with joined 
hands something from the hand of a man who stands on the opposite 
side, at some distance from this ; and (3) the offering of the thing 
by the man to one of the four maidens found most deserving {Gaya 
And Buddha-Gayd, II, pp. 114-115). 

The point in my favour is that the persons on the left side show 
the same posture of salutation and their turban-like head-dress 
need not stand in the way of their being women, Cf. B., Fig. 72, 
C., PI. XXVI, where a woman is represented with a similar head¬ 
dress. 

The point against Coomaraswamy is that the Vessantara story 
does not relate that the parents together gave away their children 
to the Brahmin. They were made over to the Brahmin by Prince 
Vessantara in the absence of his wife. There is, moreover, no 
indication of giving away the children, say, by pouring water from 
a bhihkdra, as the Vessantara-Jdtaka has it. Coomaraswamy’s 
suggestion may, perhaps, be more consistently entertained if I 
may take it to mean that the scene is one of solemnization by Madri 
of the meritorious act on the part of her husband with the approval 
of the gods. 

28. B., Fig. 75 ; C., p. 29 : This is the remarkable scene of 
offering of food and water to a saintly man by two human hands 
projected from a tree. I readily admit that the main action of the 
scene may be explained by the episode of the Treasurer, the Hermits, 
and the Tree-spirit as contained in the Vdena-vatthu, Dhammupada- 
Commentary (Vol. I, pp. 203-204),—a suggestion independently 
made by Coomaraswamy {J.R.A.S., 1928, p. 393) and Ramaprasad 
Chanda {Mem., Archaeological Survey of India, No. 30, p. 6). But 
we would be more critical in putting forward such a suggestion. 
For judging the Bodh-Gaya scene in relation to the Barhut sculpture 
illustrating a similar story with an explanatory label: Jabu Nadode 
pavate, ‘ The Jarnbu trees on Mt. Nadoda ’, the tree represented in 
it must be a Jambu, and not a Nyagrodha (banyan) of the Udena 
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episode. Further, the Udena-story does not explain why in the 
corresponding Barhut sculpture should figure another person, a 
man or a woman, going down the hill with some sort of a basket 
to collect roots and fruits, a point which is well explained by the 
Vessantara-Jdiaka (F. 547) along with the Jambu tree or trees on 
Nadoda-pavata. See my observations in the Barhut, Bk. Ill, p. 4. 

29. B., Fig. 12 ; C., PI. XLVII, 3, Photo 27 : Coomaraswamy 
has left the scene unidentified, and I have only conjecturally taken 
it to represent a mysterious growth of Bo-trees. I welcome his 
suggestion that over one of the box-like objects on a pillar is to be 
seen a ‘ ndga polycephale ’ (polycephalous Ndga) under an umbrella, 
and I welcome also his observation that the two water-jugs, each 
with two spouts, are a ‘ rare form ’, met with in connection with 
the Ndgas represented on the railing of Pataliptura {La Sculpture, 
p. 32). Many such jugs with spouts more than one have been 
collected from Rajgir and are now exhibited in the Nalanda Museum. 
But I cannot go so far with him as to say that the umbrella over 
the Ndga indicates his royal dignity. The Ndgardjas are generally 
not honoured with a chatra. Over the other box-like thmg are 
placed three umbrellas, although there is no figure of a Ndgardja. 
According to artistic convention established definitely at Barhut 
and Bodh-Gaya, a shrine connected with the life of the Buddha, 
whether a Bo-tree or a Stupa, is honoured with an umbrella. I do 
still think that the bas-relief illustrates a story of mysterious growth 
of Bo-trees, may be, in a Ndgodydna. 

30. C., PI. XIvVIII. 4, Photo 7 ; This evidently represents 
a scene of worship of a sacred Tree {rukkhacetiya) by a herd of ele¬ 
phants {La Sculpture, p. 42). The tree may be either a holy tree 
in a woodland or some tree associated with the life of a Buddha. 
If it is a Bo-tree, one might say with Coomaraswamy that here is a 
scene of worship of the Buddha by a herd of elephants (Cf. Barua, 
Barhut, Bk. Ill, PI. XX, i6-i6(a)). But there is particularly nothing 
in the scene to connect it with the story of the Parile3^aka elephant. 
See Fig. 5. 

31. B., Fig. 20 ; C., PI. XXXIX, Photo 91 : None need be 
jubilant over Bachhofer’s interpretation of the standing figure as 
Indra, disguised as the Brahmin Santi and offering a bunch of kuia 
grass to the Bodhisattva {Fine Pfeiler Figur aus Bodhgayd, Jahrbuch 
der asiatischen. Kunst, II, 1925). The suggestion is based upon a 
Chinese translation of the Mahdbhiniskramana-sutra, a work which 
is much later than the Bodh-Gaya sculpture. As Coomaraswamy 
observes, the Bodh-Gaya figure is far other than that of a Brahmin ; 
the head-dress is conventionally that of a yaksa, the legend relied 
upon by Bachhofer does not account for the quadruped whidh is 
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evidently a vehicle; and the attitude of the figure is not one of 
offering an5i;hing to any person. The only point which remains in 
favour of the identification proposed by Bachhofer is the bunch of 
kuia grass. Coomaraswamy accepts it only in the absence of any¬ 
thing better {La Sculpture, p. 35). Whosoever has examined the 
figure in situ, as I have done, must agree with me that it is nothing 
but a ‘ bimch of water-lilies ’ which is held up in the hand of the 
figure. For a bunch of full-blown water-lilies held in the right 
hand of a goddess, see my Barhut, Bk. Ill, Pis. VII-VIII. So I 
again maintain that the Bodh-Gaya figure stands for a demigod with 
a ram-like quadruped as his vehicle. 

Thus this review of all the contributions on the Bodh-Gaya 
sculptures, made by me or by others, may serve to show that the 
last word has not been said on the subject yet. The study, though 
progressive, has not reached any finality. Another vigorous 
attempt should be made to place the study of the subject on a 
surer footing. 




MISCELLANEA 

THE DATE OF VANGASENA 

Mr. P. K. Code's note on the date of Vahgasena {I.C., III, 
p. 535) has the merit of showing from a still unpublished text that 
the physician was known to Hemadri, who has profusely quoted 
him in his commentary on the Astdngahrdaya of \"agbhata II,—a 
fact that was unknown to me at the time of writing my paper, 
‘ Vaidyaka Literature of Bengal in the Early Meditcval Period 
(/.C., Ill, p. 153). Mr. Code’s suggestion is that the lower limit 
of Vahgasena’s date is the 12th century A.D., and not the 13th, 
as I supposed while seeking to establish that he was not a recent 
writer. The suggestion is happy, but we must not be dogmatic on 
the point, since the date of Vahgasena depends, to some extent, on 
the date of Cadadhara, who, if not identical with the poet Cadadhara 
whose verses occur in the Saduktikarndmrta, appears to date from 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century. Vahgasena was not, 
however, actually the son of Cadadhara, as I wrote through mistake, 
but it was at the house of the latter that he was born, as he himself 
intimates towards the close of his work {Gadddhara —grhe-janma- 

labdhh., p. 1094, Bombay ed., Saka 1826).* 

That Hemadri quotes him extensively is, we must agree, no 
proof that his valuable work took about 75 years to travel to the 
Deccan from Bengal. Nor, again, the nature of Hemadri's quotations 
from the Vangasena {Vangasene tu, or Vangascne) is such as is, by 
itself, indicative of a long time intervening between the two. For 
anytWug we know, this simple procedure is followed even in quoting 
contemporary authors. Hemadri might well have been one of the 
pioneers in his province to use the Vangasena, and its author might 
belong to the second quarter of the thirteenth century, although it 
must be reckoned as only a tentative hypothesis. 

N. N. Das Cupta. 


^ For this piece of information, I am indebted to MM. Kaviraja Gananath Sen 
Sarasvatt. 
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VATSABHATTrS PRASASTI 

In volume III, No. ii of the Indian Culture, Mr. Dasaratha 
Sarnia raises the question as to who was the king at the time of the 
Mandasore Inscription of the Silk Weavers and he has answered it by 
assuming that it was a Huna king and, because he belonged to the 
hated Mlecchas, the king’s name was not mentioned in the inscription. 
He has rightly assumed that ‘ within the thirty-six years, i.e. by 
529 M.E. such a stately and massive temple could not have fallen 
into disrepair by itself ’ and so concludes that the Huns must have 
destroyed one part of the temple. For this conclusion he tries to 
find textual confirmation in the verse : 

bahund samatUena kdlenanyaisca pdrthivaih 

vyaslryataikadcso’ sya bhavanasya tato’dhund 

and translates it thus : ‘ After much time has passed, a part of the 
building was destroyed by other kings He rightly takes the predicate 
to be in the passive voice of the sr of the 4th conjugation. He is 
also right when he says that the root does not belong to the 9th 
conjugation and that the predicate cannot be taken as the Bhava- 
vacya type, because then ekadeiah should have been ekadeiena. The 
grammatical points raised are correct, but that does not discredit 
Mr. Diskalkar’s translation or justify this translation. For, the 
predicate here is an instance of Karmakartariprayoga, and as such 
the translation given by Mr. Diskalkar is correct. He further assumes 
that Mr. Diskalkar’s translation is wrong for ' his interpretation 
connects samatUena, an adjective in the singular numlier, with 
parthivaih, a noun in the plural number ’. Wc fail to perceive this 
connection, for his interpretation does not necessitate such connec¬ 
tion. If the writer had that idea, his translation would have been 
‘ and under many other past kings ’. SamatUena goes only with 
kdlena and with none else, and, so far as I know, no writer has 
ever taken it differently. In the interpretation advanced by 
Mr. Diskalkar, following the views of older editors of the inscription, 
there is, so far as we could see, no grammatical lapses. 

The verb vyailryate denotes the idea of decay and not destruction, 
and the first half of the verse lays down the causes which brought 
about the decay. Time, the great destroyer, was the chief agent of 
destruction, and so this is mentioned first. The kings figure as a 
cause only in so far as they did not try to check the process of decay. 
They were indifferent; and naturally so, because they were other 
kings, kings who belonged to a family different from the one which 
bmlt the temple originally. In other words, the passage of time 
primarily and the indifference of kings secondarily were responsible 
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for the disrepair that the temple fell into. The former of these was 
an active agent and the latter, a passive agent. And both kdlena 
and pdrthivaih are hetau Irtlyas. 

Mr. Sarma is certainly right when he assumes that the interval 
of time, namely thirty-nine years which, as all interpreters of this 
inscription have held, intervene between the original construction 
and the subsequent repair is very short even for the hand of time to 
introduce decay in such a stately and massive temple. This 
necessitated his search for another cause of destruction and his 
fathering it on the other kings. If other kings were the active agents 
of destruction, why should mention be made of time ? And 
Vatsabhatti would have done well not to have mentioned time, for 
in the absence of this reference it would certainly have been a standing 
obloquy to the kings if they indeed ravaged and destroyed the 
temple. The present writer also has felt the difficulty, and he tried 
to overcome it not by vague assumptions but a natural reading of the 
text. 

samskdritamidam bhfiyah . 

vatsarasatesu pancasu vimsatyadikesu navasu cabdesu 
yatesu. 

This text clearly states that the temple was renovated after five 
hundred and twenty-nine years had elapsed, not, as others have taken, 
in the Malava era, but, as I hold, after the construction of the temple. 
In other words I have assigned the renovation of the temple to 
493+529 or 1022 M.lv, i.e.—in 966 A.I). So far as this interpretation 
is concerned we need only say that the text, as it stands, does not 
warrant any other interpretation ; (see the writer’s paper on Vatsa- 
bhatti’s Prasasti contributed to the Dr. S. K. A. Commenioration 
Volume, pages O9-73). 

K. Rama Pisharoti. 


A NOTE ON THE TRAVESTY OF AN ANCIENT 
INDIAN MYTH IN A MODERN HINDU 
CEREMONY 

The Taittiriya Brdhmana narrates a myth about the enmity of 
the Titans or the asuras and the gods or the devatds and goes on 
to state that the asuras, being conscious of the fact that they were 
descended from the same progenitor— Prajdpati, the Rord of the 
Universe—^from whom the devatds were descended, became puffed 
up with pride so much so that they began to think no end of them- 
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selves and of attacking the gods in their own domain—^the heavens— 
and conquering them there. With this object in view, they began 
to construct a very high tower whereby to ascend to heaven. At 
this, the devatds became very much frightened and began to concert 
plans whereby they would be able to thwart the asuras in their 
nefarious design. As the result of their deliberations, Indra, the 
Lord of heaven, assumed the guise of a Brahman and, taking in his 
hand a brick to which was tied an invisible rope of lightning, came 
down to the Titans, and addressing them, said : ‘ O my friends! 
I have brought you a charmed brick. If you build your towers on it, 
the edifice will stand firm as a rock, and you will be able all the 
more easily to climb by means of it to heaven.’ Hearing this, the 
asuras very gladly accepted the brick and, quite unsuspectingly, 
built their tower on the supposed charmed foundation. When the 
edifice was nearing completion, and the Titans were climbing upon it, 
Indra pulled the invisible rope of lightning which was tied on to 
the foundation-brick, whereupon the mighty tower toppled down 
from its basement; and with it the Titans were hurled down to the 
earth and da^shed to pieces wliich were immediately metamori)hosed 
to spiders (Urna-Nava). But two of the asuras, who had somehow 
or other contrived to reach heaven, were metamorphosed by the gods 
into the two stars Cams major and Cams minor. 

The reminiscence of this great enmity between the asuras and 
the devatds and of the bloody battle between them is still vivid in 
the memory of the latter-day Hindus—the descendants of the 
ancient Indo-Aryans. The Hindus of North Bihar, especially of 
the districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, even at the present 
day perform a religious ceremony wherein the aforedescribed ancient 
Indian myth about the battle of the devatds and the asuras is 
travestied. This ceremony is known as ‘ The Marriage of Newly- 
Excavated Tanks and Wells ’; and the mimic battle, that is enacted 
during its performance, may be described as follows ^ :— 

At the consecration of every newly-excavated tank or well, 
some ceremonies similar to those performed at the marriage of a 
grove of mango-trees are observed. But one peculiarly interesting 
feature of the marriage-ceremony of a newly-excavated tank or well 
is what is known as ‘ The Flight of the Milk-drinker ’. A small quantity 
of the milk of every available kind of beast is procured and mixed 
together. A Brahman is then selected and made to drink this 
mixture. He does so for a pecuniary remuneration which, some- 


* Vide the Gazetteer of Muzafferpur. By L. S. S. O’Malley, I.C.S. Calcutta. 
The Bengal Secretariat Book Depot. 1907. Page 37. Also see the same author's 
Gazetteer of Darbhanga. (Calcutta edition of 1907.) Page 36. 
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times, amounts to four hundred rupees and is called the ' Dudh- 
pion ’ or ‘ Milk-drinker He represents the asuras or Titans—^the 
enemies of the gods or devatds. As the gods are supposed to have 
come at the consecration of the tank or wdl, the asuras or the Titans 
are also supposed to have come there for the purpose of attacking 
their enemies—the devatds. An imaginary battle is supposed to 
ensue between the two hostile forces. This is travestied by the 
fact that, as soon as the ‘ Dudh-pion ’ has drunk the mixture of milk, 
he flies to a distance of one mile, whereupon the people (representing 
the gods) chase and pelt him with clods of earth. This mimic 
battle is supposed to result in the utter discomfiture of the ‘ Dudh- 
pion ’ who represents the asuras. 

As the asuras devour every kind of animal, the fact of the 
Brahman’s drinking a mixture of the milk of every available kind of 
beast, lends some colour of plausibility to the belief that he represents 
the asuras. 

Then again, a memorial of the mimic battle is set up in the centre 
of the tank in the shape of the Jdt or wooden pole surmounted v/ith 
an iron trident which symbolizes the three-pronged iron spear with 
which the great god Mahadeva slew the asuras. 

It has been stated above that, in the ancient Indian myth as 
given in the TaiUiriya Brahman, the slain asuras are said to have 
been metamorphosed into spiders. So it will not be out of place 
to mention here an analogous ancient Greek myth about the evolution 
of the spider. It is said that a Greek girl named Arachne became so 
proud of her skill in spinning and embroidery that she jeered at the 
goddess Minerva who was almost her equal in those handicrafts. 
In revenge for this, the goddess metamorphosed Arachne into a 
spider for ever. 

S. C. Mitra. 


DR. GANGULY ON THE GURJARAS AND 
GURJARATRA 

Miss Bhramar Ghosh contributed a short note to the Indian 
Culture, Vol. I, pp. sioff., criticizing Dr. D. C. Gangtily’s view that— 

1. Gurjara is the name of a country, 

2. Gurjaratra comprises nearly the whole of the states of 

Jaipiu: and Alwar. 

3. Gurjaresvarapati in the Baroda plate of Karkaraja 

means ‘ master of the lord of Gurjare^vara 
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Dr. Ganguly replied to it in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XI, pp. 16711., and referred Miss Ghosh to his ‘ thorough dis¬ 
cussion ’ of the subject in his articles ‘ Origin of the Pratiharas ’ and 
‘ History of the Gurjara country ’, published in Vol. X of the same 
journal. 

We have gone carefully through these articles, and find that 
the criticism by Miss Ghosh is fully justified. 

1. Miss Ghosh is right in holding that Gurjara is not the 
name of a country. As pointed out by her the word ‘ Gurjara ’ 
in the passage ‘ Sciindhava-Kacchella-Cdvotaka-Maurya-Gurjarddi- 
rajye cited by Dr. Ganguly in support of his view, cannot mean 
the Gurjara country, inasmuch as it is preceded not by the names of 
countries but well-known clans like the Cavotakas and the Mauryas. 
Dr. Ganguly’s rejoinder that following her line of argument ‘ it can 
be safely taken that the word Gurjara, referred to in the Aihole 
inscription of Pulikesin II, along with Lata and Malava, denotes a 
country ’ cannot be called very effective. It merely shows that 
Dr. Ganguly is either not aware of or has overlooked the rule of 
Sanskrit grammar termed Vrddhi which, while turning the inhabitants 
of Sindhu into ‘ Saindhavas ’, lets those of Lata and Malava continue 
as Latas and Malavas. His argument that Gurjaresvara should 
mean ‘ lord of the Gurjara country', because ‘ the words Uvara, 
ndtha, pati, etc. were needed as suffixes of the names of countries, 
and not of tribes or families’ is again as inconclusive. It can be 
easily countered by quoting well-known examples like daityeivara, 
Raghundtha, Yadupati, Mlecchddhipati, Bhojardja, etc. where there 
is not the slightest mention, or even suggestion, of any country. 

2. Dr. Ganguly’s definition of Gurjaratra, as the country 
comprising the eastern part of the Jodhpur state, and nearly the 
whole of the Jaipur and Alwar states, is both too wide and too 
narrow. It is the latter, because it excludes the south-western 
portion of the Jodhpur state and a part of modem Gujerat. It is 
the former, because it includes (perhaps by way of compensation) 
certain territories in the east which did not actually belong to it. 
That the south-western portion of the Jodhpur state should be 
included in any and every definition of Gurjaratra is obvious from 
Hieun Tsang’s statement that Bhilmal, at present a town in that 
quarter of the state, was the capital of Kii-che-lo or the Gurjara 
country' ; and the case for the inclusion of the major part of modem 

* Dr. Ganguly’s attempt to identify Kii-che-lo with the Kacchellas mentioned 
in the passage ‘ ’ etc., cannot be deemed very successful, 

because the etymology of the word as well as its position between the terms 

and , goes to show that the Kacchellas belonged to Cutch and not B hinmal. 
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Gujerat is equally strong because it bore the name Gurjaratra 
in the twelfth century, and as no tribal movements or other causes 
are known which should have supplied this name in that very century, 
it most probably did so also in the three or four centuries preceding 
it. The reasons for the inclusion of the whole of the Jaipur and 
Alwar states are, on the other hand, extremely weak. The mere 
fact that Maglona, a village just on the western fringe of the Jaipur 
territory, is stated to have been in the Gurjaratra-mandala does not, 
we feel, entitle us to conclude that the whole of this state was included 
therein. Even less justified is the inclusion of the whole of the 
Alwar state in Gurjaratra on the ground that certain fields, adjoining 
a temple in Vyaghrapataka, a village near Raj or, are stated to have 
been cultivated by Gurjaras. In the first place, these Gurjaras 
might be people who had migrated there from Gurjaratra. So the 
statement that certain fields were cultivated by them does not 
necessarily mean that the land was in the Gurjara country. A 
few fields cultivated by the Punjabis in the Jaipur state, does not, 
for instance, convert it into their original home, the Punjab. 
Secondly, what is there to prevent us from interpreting the word as 
Gujars, as has been actually done by Drs. Kielhorn, Bhandarkar 
and Majumdar ? Dr. Ganguly’s contention that ‘ it can be safely 
taken that Gurjara in this case denotes all the inhabitants of the 
village who were owners of the arable lands, and who were people 
of the Gurjara country', as the village of which they were inhabitants 
formed part of it ’ is extremely vague and hazy. In fact, it shows 
the learned Doctor arguing in a circle. Rajore is a village in 
Gurjaratra because of being associated with Gurjaras, and these 
Gurjaras are of Gurjaratra because of being associated with Rajore. 
Surely'^ there could be no clearer and better example of this fallacy 
for a student of logic. 

3. The words Gurjareivara and Gurjaresvarapati have not been - 
used in the same context. They need not, therefore, necessarily 
refer to two different persons. In fact, if we do not identify the 
latter with the former by taking it to mean either ‘ lord of the 
Gurjjaras ’, as translated by Fleet or ‘ the prince of the Gurjjaras ’, 
as suggested by Miss Ghosh,* we shall have to look out for a feudatory 
chief who could reasonably be styled Gurjaresvara, and who could 
also command strength enough to defeat the rulers of Vanga and 
Gauda. Dr. Gangidy has tried to make the necessary quest in 
his ‘ History of the Gurjara country ’. But that it has not bonie 
much fruit will be shown in our paper on the subject, to be pubhshed 
elsewhere. Dasharatha Sharma. 


^ Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 512. 
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ON A RAIN-COMPELLING RITE FROM NORTH 

BIHAR 

In my paper entitled: ‘ The Frog in North Indian Rain- 
Compelling Rites which has been publi^ed in The Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XIV, pages 429 to 431, I 
have shewn that the frog pla}^ an important part in the rain- 
compelling rites performed by many races of people living in various 
parts of the world. Sir J. G. Frazer accounts for this by formulating 
the theory that these peoples believe the frogs to be the custodians 
of rain. But, differing from the opinion of the said learned authority, 
I have shewn that this theory is not applicable to the rain-com¬ 
pelling rites performed by the Hindus of Northern India. These 
Hindus believe Indra to be the rain-god and that the frogs are his 
myrmidons. If the appearance of the frogs during the rains is 
travestied by throwing jugs of water containing frogs into neighbours ’ 
courtyards, the rain-god Indra is pleased and sends down copious 
rain, or, if the frog is tortured, the said rain-god feels pity for his 
favourite myrmidon’s sufferings and so far relents that he causes 
plentiful rain to fall. 

But the most curious rite is ‘ the marriage of frogs ’ which is 
performed in Assam, the root-idea lying at the basis of this ceremony 
is that the rain-god is very much pleased with the performers thereof 
because, by the marriage of his favourite myrmidons, they will 
increase and multiply. As a token of his favour, the rain-god 
causes copious rain to fall. In addition to the evidence which I have 
adduced in my afore-mentioned paper, I may describe here a curious 
rain-compelling rite which consists in torturing and killing a frog, 
and whi^ is performed, during seasons of drought, in the districts 
of Darbhanga and Muzafferpur in North Bihar. It is as follows :— 

It is believed by the illiterate classes of people that the cry of 
a frog is most readily heard by the rain-god Indra. It is for this 
reason that, in a year of drought, some low caste women of a village 
assembled in the evening, collected water from the pitchers thereof 
kept in the households of five neighbours, seized a frog which they 
put into a small earthen pot together with the water from the five 
houses. The pot containing the frog and the water is then covered 
up with an earthen lid or cover, and placed within the cavity in the 
ground into which the pestle at one end of the lever of the rice- 
husking pedal falls. Then the lever is raised by the women's placing 
Iheir feet upon the other end thereof, and the pestle is dropped down 
into the cavity containing the frog. This barbarously cruel per¬ 
formance is repeated tmtil the tortured fr<^ croaks, which it no doubt 
does, unless killed with too great suddenness. In the meantime, 
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the women sing songs with a loud voice complaining of the scarcity 
of rain. When the frog has been killed, its dead body is thrown on 
to the roof of an equally credulous and superstitious neighbour 
who retaliates this outrage by abusing the thrower thereof at the 
top of his voice. This is done under the belief that this abuse 
pleases the rain-god Indra (who is described in the ilig-Veda as having 
eyes like those of a frog). This mode of torturing a frog is believed 
by the credulous and superstitious people of the districts of Darbhanga 
and Muzafferpur in North Bihar, to compel Indra to send down 
rain.* 

The root idea l3dng at the basis of the afore-described cruel 
rite is that the tortured frog’s croakings of agony excite the com¬ 
passion of his lord Indra who is thereby compelled to send down rain 
for softening the hearts of the cruel tormentors of his myrmidon 

The nearest approach to the afore-described North Bihar rite 
is that performed by the South American Indians living in the 
region of the Orinoco River. These Indians believe that the toad 
or frog is the lord of waters, and that, under the influences of this 
belief, they will not kill any one of them. Sometimes, these South 
American Indians keep frogs under a pot; and, whenever there is a 
drought, they beat these batrachians with rods. Here the root- 
idea is that, by torturing the lord of water himself, he will be com¬ 
pelled to send down rain.* 

From a comparative study of the foregoing North Bihari and 
South American Indian rain-compelling rites, we find that— 

(1) The Hindus of North Bihar believe the frog to be the 

favourite myrmidon of the rain-god Indra; whereas the 
South American Indians of the Orinoco region believe 
the frog to be the ‘ lord of waters (or rain) ’ himself. 

(2) There is considerable plausibility in the belief of the Hindus 

of North Bihar that the frog is the rain-god’s favourite 
myrmidon, because the frogs come out with the advent 
of the rainy season. But the reason why the South 
American Indians believe the frog to be ‘ the lord of 
waters (or rain) ’ is not obvious enough. 

(3) The Hindus of North Bihar try to procure rain by tortur¬ 

ing the rain-god’s favourite—the frog, because its lord 
Indra sends down rain out of pity for his myrmidon’s 


* Vide The Gazetteer of Darbhanga, by I*. S. S. O’Malley, I.C.S., Calcutta ; 
'The Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1907, page 33. Also see the same Author’s 
Gazetteer of Muzafferpur (Calcutta edition of 1907), page 34. 

• Vide Frazer’s The Golden Bough (Abridged edition of 1923). Dondon: 
Macmillan & Co., pi^e 73. 
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sufferings ; whereas the South American Indians try 
to obtain the same by torturing the frog—‘ the lord 
of water ’ himself, because, being unable to endure the 
pain of the chastisement with the rods, he sends down 
rain. 

(4) The Hindus of North Bihar believe that the rain-god Indra 
is very much pleased at the vengeance wreaked for his 
favourite’s death, by the volleys of abuse which are 
poured forth by the person (on whose house the dead 
frog has been thrown) upon the thrower thereof. But 
it does not appear from Sir J. G. Frazer’s account of 
the South American rite how ' the lord of waters ’ 
wreaks vengeance for the tortures inflicted on him. 

S. C. Mitra. 


ORIGIN OF THE KADAMBAS 

In almost all Kadamba inscriptions the Kadambas claim to 
have belonged to the Manavya gotra and call themselves Harilt- 
putra. The designation Mdnavyagotra-Hdritlpuira was evidently 
borrowed from the Cutu Satakarnis who ruled over Kuntala before 
the rise of the Kadambas. From the Banavasi grant of the eighth 
year of Mrgesavarman’s reign {Ind. Ant., VII, pp. 35-36) the 
Kadambas seem to have actually belonged to the Ahgirasa gotra. 
This suggestion is possibly supported by the fact that they are 
called trydrsa-vartma (see verse 3 of the Talgunda inscription; Ep. 
Ind., _yill, p. 3iff.) which ^ems to refer to the three pravaras of 
the Ahgirasa gotra, viz. Ahgirasa, Vasistha and Barhaspatya 
{^abdakalpadruma, s.v. pravara). 

According to a very late inscription belonging to the Kadambas 
of Hangal {Ep. Cam., VII, Sk. 117), the Kadamba family originated 
from the three-eyed and four-armed Kadamba. This Kadamba 
is said to have sprung into being under a Kadamba tree from a drop 
of sweat that fell on the ground from the forehead of Siva. 
Kadamba’s son was Mayuravarman who conquered the earth by the 
power of his sword and invincible armour. Another inscription 
{ibid., XI, Dg. 35) says that Mayuravarman himself was bom under 
an auspicious Kadamba tree, with an eye on his forehead. He is 
there described as the son of Rudra and the Earth. His family 
became famous as Kadamba owing to the fact that he grew up in 
the shade of the Kadamba tree. An inscription of A.D. 1077 {wid.. 
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VIII, Sb. 262) gives still more interesting details. There Mayura- 
varman seems to have been described as the son of the famous 
Ananda-jina-vratlndra’s sister ‘ and as born under the famous 
Kadamba tree, and to have had the other name Trilocana. A 
kingdom having been procured for him from the Sasanadevi and a 
forest being cleared and formed into a country for that prince, a 
crown composed of peacock’s feathers was placed on his head. From 
this crown the prince obtained the name Mayuravarman. 

These mythical accounts do not differ materially from those 
recorded in the inscriptions of the lyater Kadambas of Goa. Some 
of the Halsi and Degamve grants (e.g., ibid., VII, Sk. 236) attribute 
the origin of the Kadamba family to the three-eyed and four-armed 
Jayanta, otherwise named Trilocana-Kadamba. This Jayanta is 
said to have sprung from a drop of sweat that fell on the ground 
near the roots of a Kadamba tree, from the forehead of Siva when 
the god killed Tripura after a hard fight. 

An inscription of the same period belonging to the later 
Kadambas of Nagarkhanda {J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, pp. 245, 272, 285) 
gives a slightly different story. It says that king Nanda worshipped 
Siva for many days with the desire of getting a son. One day some 
Kadamba flowers suddenly fell down from the sky and a heavenly 
voice assured him of his getting two brilliant sons in the near future. 
Thus according to this tradition, the Kadambas claimed relation 
with the famous Nanda kings of Patahputra. Some other late 
Kadamba grants also claim a connection of the Kadambas with the 
north. According to one record (Ep. hid., XVI, pp. 354, 360) 
Mayuravarman established his power on the summits of the Himavat 
mountain. 

All these traditions are of little historical value. All they may 
indicate is that the progenitor of the Kadamba famih'^ was named 
Mayura and that the family-name had an accidental connection 
with the Kadamba tree. In connection with the tradition regarding 
the three-eyed Trilocana-Kadamba, it is interesting to note that 
there are similar accounts of a mytliical Trilocana-Pallav^a in later 
Pallava inscriptions. This three-eyed Pallava is said to have brought 
some Brahmanas from Ahicchatra and to have settled them to the 
east of Sriparvata where he made seventy agrahdras {An. Rep. S, 
Ind. Ep., 1908, pp. 82-3). Later Kadamba inscriptions however 
attribute this Braihmana emigration to Mayuravarman. These facts 
seem to show that the mythical traditions about the two Pallava 


* Here is possibly a reference to tlie claim of having been related with the Ananda 
kings of Kandarapura. For the Anandas, see my note in J.R.A.S., October, 1934, 
p. 737ff.; also Sue. SM. E. Dec., p. 45ff. 
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and Kadamba Trilocanas had a common origin though they possibly 
depended on the development of each other (see Moraes, Kadamba- 
kula, p. 8, note). As has elsewhere been suggested, the evidence of the 
Mysore records of the twelfth century stating that the Nanda kings 
ruled over Kuntala (Rice, Mysore and Coorg, etc., p. 3), the reference 
to the wealth of the Nandas in a Tamil poem and the existence of a 
city called Nau-Nand-Dehra in the South (Aiyangar, Beg. S. Ind. 
Hist., p. 89 ; Ray Chaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 142) 
may suggest that the Nanda dominions embraced considerable 
portions of Southern India. In the present state of our knowledge, 
however, it is not possible to prove a genealogical connection between 
the Nandas and the Kadambas. Moreover, the Kadambas, as we 
shall presently see, were originally Brahmanas, while the Nandas 
are known from the Puranas to be Ksatriyas with an admixture of 
Sudra blood. 

It is clear that all the later traditions connected with the 
origin of the name Kadamba developed on a reference in a much 
earlier Kadamba record. It is the Talgunda inscription of king 
Santivarman who ruled about the middle of the fifth century, 
that is to say, about a century after the establishment of the Kadamba 
power in Kuntala by Mayura about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. This inscription records {Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 31) that the 
Kadambas were so named owing to their tending a Kadamba tree 
that grew near their house (cf. . .. grha-samipa-sarnrudha-vikaiat- 
kadanib-aika-pddapam, tad-upacdravat=tad=dsya tar oh sdndmya- 
sddharmyam=asya tat pravavrte sdtirthya-viprdndrn prdcuryatas—tad- 
viiesanam) and that they belonged to the dvija-kula (Brahmana 
family). In this Kadambakula was bom a person named Mayura- 
^arman, the best of the Brahmanas (cf. evam=dgate kadamba-kule 
^rimdn=vabhuva dvijottamo ndmato mayuraiarm-eti). There seems 
to be nothing very strange and unbelievable in this simple account. 
The statement that the Kadambas were Brahmanas is also supported 
by the evidence of the earliest Kadamba record, the Chandravidli 
inscription of Mayura {Mys. Arch. Surv., A.R., 1929, p. 50). In this 
inscription, the name of the Kadamba king has been given as Mayura- 
iarman and not as Maiyutacoarman whicii form we find only in the 
inscriptions of the later Kadambas. Since barman was used with 
the names of Brahmanas and varman with those of Elsatriyas (cf. 
iarma-vad—brdhmanasya sydt, Manu, II, 32 ; ^armd devai=ca vipra- 
sya varmd trdtd ca bhu-bhnjah, etc., Yama quoted in Sabdakalpadruma, 
s.v. iarmd), the progenitor of the Kadamba family was a Brahmana 
according to the earliest known Kadamba record, and there is no 
reason to doubt the tmth of the statement. It is not impossible 
that the Kadambas were originally Brghma^as who migrated from 
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northern India like many other South Indian royal families, took 
service under the Satavihanas and eventually carved out a prin¬ 
cipality in the Kuntala country.* That they later gave themselves 
as Ksatriya is proved by the fact that not only the names of the 
succeeding kings ended in varman, but Mayurasarman himself was 
made Mayuravarman in all later records of the family. Their case 
may be compared with that of the Sena kings of Bengal, who styled 
themselves as Brahma-Ksatriya which possibly means ‘ Brahmana 
fi/st and Ksatriya afterwards ’, that is to say ‘ Brahmana by birth 
and Ksatriya by profession ’. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that, like the 
Kadambas, there were and still are many tribes and families in 
India, named after particular trees. The Sakyas were a branch of the 
Iksvaku family and were so called owing to their connection with the 
Saka tree (cf. saka-vrksa-praticchannam vasam yasmdc=ca cakrire, 
tasmdd=iksvdku-vainsyds=te bhuvi sdkydh prakirtitdh; Saundara- 
nanda-kdvya, I, 24). Coins of a tribe or family called Odurnbara have 
been discovered in the Pathankot district and have been assigned to 
circa 100 B.C. (Rapson, Indian Coins, p. ii). Odurnbara (Sanskrit 
Audurhhara) appears to be connected with the Udumbara or fig tree. 
A tribe named Arjunayana has been mentioned in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman (150 A.D.) and the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta (circa 350 A.D.). Many coins belonging 
to this tribe have also been discovered {Indian Coins, p. ii). These 
Arjunayanas seem to have been called after the Arjuna tree. Some 
coins bearing the legend vatasvaka are assigned to about B.C. 200 
{ibid., p. 14). Biihler has explained the legend as denoting the 
Vata (Fig tree) branch of the Asvaka tribe [Ind. Stud., Ill, p. 46). 
It is interesting in this connection to notice that even at the present 
time the Bari Goalas of Clihota-Nagpur, the Goraits, Kharias, 
Kharwars, the Kumhars of Lohardaga, Mundas, Nagesars, Oraons, 
Pans and many other tribes have septs or sections amongst them 
named after the famous Indian tree Vata (Ficus Indica). See H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, II, 1892, pp. 51, 55, 77, 78, 86, 
103, III, 113, 115, etc. The name of the 6ibi tribe may ^so be 
connected with 6ivi or the birch tree. A consideration of modem 


' Had the Kadambas some sort of relation with the Nipa (=Kadamba) family 
which ruled, according to a tradition recorded by K^idasa [Ragha, VI, verses 45-51), 
over the district round Mathura ? G. M. Moraes says (Kadamhaktdi\ p. 10). ‘ The 
very name of the family suggests that they (i.e. the Kadambas) were the natives of 
the ^uth. For the Kadamba tree is common only in the Deccan \ It is however 
a misrepresentation. The Kadamba tree is largely found also in other parts of 
India, e.g., in Bengal. 
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tribal names seems to suggest that the above tree-names had originally 
some sort of totemistic significance. 

We have already mentioned several Indian tribes and castes 
bearing the name Vata. There are many such tribes and castes 
in India, which go by the names of particular trees. Tribal septs 
are named after the Dumur (Fig tree), bamboo, palm tree, Jari 
tree, Mahua tree, Baherwar tree, Kussum tree. Karma tree and 
many other trees (Risley, op. cit., pp. 6i, 78, 87, 96, 97, 103, 105, 
etc.). Some of these are actually totems, while others appear to 
have lost their original totemistic significance.^ 

It however cannot be proved in the present state of our 
knowledge whether the Kadambas and the other tribes and families 
with tree-names were totemistic in the truest sense of the term. 
In this connection it is interesting to note what has been said about 
the totemism prevalent among the present day Santals who must 
originally have been a totemistic people. ‘ Totemism in the truest 
form is not present amongst the Santals. The Santals of our days 
do not believe in the actual descent of a clan from its totem, and 
the few legends of the Santals about the origin of some of their 
clans do not point to any belief in the descent of men from their 
totems. All that they indicate is that the totem animal and plant 
had had some accidental connection with the birth of the ancestor 
of the clan. As for example, the sept Pauria is called after the 
pigeon and Chore after the lizard ; and the story is that on the 
occasion of a famous tribal hunting party the members of these 
two septs failed to kill anything but pigeons and lizards ; so they 
were called by the names of these animals.’ * It is interesting 


^ Totemistic ideas appear to be gradually changed with time. Among the 
present day Santals, only traces of their primitive totemism are to be found. ‘ None 
of these appears to be associated with the idea of culture-heroes as amongst the 
Amer-indians. The folk-lore shows indeed some stories centering round the plants 
(betel-palm, Panjaum tree, Sabai grass) and animals (tiger, jackal, leopard, crab). 
Besides these, some of the clans’ names centre round industrial objects and articles 
of usefulness such as chain, earthen vessel, etc. These would be more in line with 
a belief in objects possessing mana and venerated as such and gradually getting 
associated with exogamous sub-divisions which might have had a hand in 
the invention or diffusion of those useful objects. There is no seasonal recurring 
ceremonial round these objects meant for the preservation or propagation of animals 
or plants venerated as ancestors as in Australia. There is indeed some taboo to 
the use by the particular sub-clan of the plant and animal venerated as its ancestor. 
The animal and plant thus venerated are taboo to the clans ; none can hunt it, nor 
can they partake of its flesh. But for the observation of this taboo, the Santals are 
in no sense plant and animal worshippers ’ (P. C. Biswas, Primitive Religion, etc., of 
the Santals, Journ. Dep. Let., Calcutta University, XXVI, p. 6). 

* Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
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also to note that according to the Talgunda inscription and many 
other later Kadamba records the Kadamba tree had some accidental 
connection with the family or actually with the birth of Mayurasarman, 
the ancestor of the Kadambas, exactly as the pigeon and lizard in 
the family traditions of the two Santal septs called Pauria (pigeon) 
and Chore (lizard).* 

Dini:s Chandra Sircar. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF AKBAR AND SHAHJEHAN— 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

The history* of Mughal architecture begins from the time of 
Akbar. Studied as a part of the Indo-Muslim architecture of 
Hindustan, Akbar’s buildings are related to those of Sher Shah 
whose architecture was essentially Indian in conception. Historically 
Akbar took up where Sher Shah had left both in administration and 
architecture. What had been begun by the Pathan empire-builder 
was worthily continued and developed by his great Mughal successor, 
hence there is very little generic difference between Akbar’s buildings 
and those of Sher Shah, except in the more outspoken Indianness 
of the former. 

One need not suppose that Akbar played the role of an architect, 
yet it is known that he personally controlled his Public Works 
Department and supervised the minutest details of expense. His 
direct influence on the st^de of his architecture maj’ have been very 
little, but liis indirect influence was undeniable. The spirit of 
tolerance and a predilection for Hindu ideas that marked the character 
of Akbar are fully traceable in his buildings. Akbar was an Indian 
of Indians. This is why his architecture was really Rajput rather 
than Mughal. 

Akbar’s buildings mark a reaction against the Persianization of 
Muslim style in India, and barring the slight Persian influence visible 
in the details of surface decoration, his style is Hindu both in struc¬ 
ture and design. The same economy, efficiency and liberality 


* Like Kadamba, the family name of the Pallavas seems also to be of totemistic 
origin. Wljeii we find that a sept of the Mundas is called Chirko, i.e. mushroom, 
and another is called Sewar, i.e. moss, and that a totemistic section cf tire Rautias 
is call^ Kharia, i.e. blade of grass (see Risley, op. cit., pp. 103, 108, 123), the 
possibility of Poltava, i.e. twig (twig of the mango tree ? cf. the name CUtapallava) 
having originally a totemistic significance in connection with the Pallavas may not 
be altogether impossible. 
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which distinguished Akbar’s administration are visible in his buildings 
as well. 

The best examples of Akbar’s monuments are noticed at Sikri. 
These are artistically a romance in stone—a truer reflex of the 
mind as well as the life of the great Emperor than the chronicles 
of his time. Sikri is neither a freak of an irresponsible despot, nor 
the petrification of his passing mood. Historically Sikri supplies 
valuable clues to an understanding of Akbar’s ideas and ideals. 

Shahjehan’s period witnessed an exuberance of architectural 
activities which, however, is unprecedented in the history of Mediaeval 
India. His buildings mark the climax of the Indo-Muslim architec¬ 
ture commenced by Akbar. His palaces and mosques at Delhi 
and Agra, and above all the Taj, the Chefd’cevre of his reign, are 
veritable architectural triumphs—his passion for beauty wrought 
into living stone ! 

The contrast between the architecture of Akbar and that of 
Shahjehan is so striking that it cannot fail to impress even the 
most casual visitor watching the buildings of these two emperors at 
close quarters. A remarkable change came over the architecture 
of the Mughals after Akbar’s death, although the change was only 
gradual under Jaliangir. Under Shahjehan, however, a complete 
transformation is visible in his buildings, and this is an eloquent 
testimony to the difference in their character and outlook. Their 
minds are in a way mirrored in their monuments in a manner that 
cannot be mistaken. 

The architectural policy and ideals of Akbar and Shahjehan 
may thus be compared. 

In the first place, the style of Akbar’s buildings is robust, virile 
and imaginative, birt in the time of Shahjehan this forceful character 
gave place to extreme elegance bordering on almost poetic beauty. 
It has been aptly said that the exuberant vigour of Akbar’s architec¬ 
ture marks the epic age of Mughal style, while the excessive refine¬ 
ment of Shahjehan’s buildings portrays the lyric age of Mediseval 
architecture. Shahjehan appears from his buildings to be a more 
passionate lover of beauty than Akbar. 

In the second place, Akbar’s buildings betray a manly dignity, 
and there is nothing effeminate about them, whereas there is a 
certain sensuousness and effeminacy in the lovely creations of 
Shahjehan at Agra or Delhi. The warlike vigour of Akbar gave 
place to the sensual luxury of his grandson, and this difference in 
character is noticeable in their respective buildings too. Akbar's 
buildings give the impression of a bold warrior and man of action, 
while those of Shahjehan betray him as a refined epicure fond of 
feminine charm and elegance. 
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In the third place, Akbar’s style is chaste and economical, and 
his red sand-stone buildings at Agra or Sikri are dignified, yet 
economical. This illustrates Akbar’s dislike of needless extra¬ 
vagance, and shows his prudence as an administrator and financier 
in avoiding the waste of the poor tax-payer’s money. Shahjehan's 
buildings are luxurious and costly marble edifices richly decorated 
with precious and semi-precious stones, and their splendour and 
magnificence are truly dazzling. One can readily picture from them 
the reckless extravagance of the Emperor at the expense of the 
sweated millions of India. 

In the fourth place, the distinguishing feature of Akbar’s 
monuments is its Indianness, or Hindu character. This shows the 
wide tolerance and liberal statesmanship of Akbar, but in Shahjehan’s 
buildings the predominant features are Persian, or foreign, and the 
Hindu motifs are few and far between. In fact the older school of 
archaeologists like Fergussou and Burgess saw no trace of Hindu 
taste in Shahjehan’s buildings, altliough critics like Havell and 
Latif have of late questioned the accuracy of such an extreme opinion. 
Still, the fact remains that Shahjehan’s taistes were essentially 
Persian, and not Hindu like those of Akbar. The Persianized style 
of Shahjehan at once suggests the end of the tolerant and pro- 
Hindu policy of Akbar, and marks a reaction against it. The MusHm 
arch, geometrical traceries, and Persian mosaic and inlay served to 
prove the emergence of Muslim style in Mughal architecture, and 
form a parallel to the beginning of religious intolerance at this 
time. Akbar's Indian style exhibits him as a true nation-builder, 
whereas Shahjehan’s buildings indicate a change in the imperial 
policy, and an incline towards bigotry and persecution. 

Apart from the styles, the concrete features of desi^ and 
decoration in Akbar’s buildings also differ from those in Shahjehan’s 
monuments. The difference can be easily understood from the 
following analysis. 

Firstly, i^bar’s buildings are almost all built of red sand-stone. 
Those of Shahjehan are mostly of marble of the finest quality. 

Secondly, the construction of Akbar’s buildings is on the Hindu 
corbel principle, i.e. the Hindu system of horizontal courses and 
brackets is followed in preference to the true radiating arches. 

Thirdly, in Akbar’s buildings animal forms are not avoided, and 
are introduced as a decorative feature. In Shahjehan’s time they 
are not so common, and are shunned in accordance with the principles 
of Islam. 

Fourthly, in the fresco painting at Sikri even human beings are 
to be noticed. In Shahjehan’s time only geometrical or floral 
designs are seen in the inlay or ‘ pietra dura ’ work. The picture of 
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Orpheus is a solitary example of a human figure in a decoration of 
Shahjehan’s time. 

Fifthly, in Akbar’s buildings enamelled tiles are freely used, and 
there is incised plaster work also. In Shahjehan’s time tiling or 
plaster work gives place to stone traceries in marble, both white 
and coloured. 

Sixthly, the design of Akbar’s architecture is clearly Rajput. 
Shahjehan’s buildings show diverse influences such as those of 
Bengal (Gaur) and Bijapur. The bent roofs and cornices are 
Bengali, and the domes, minarets and the trellis work, etc. are after 
the Bijapur fashion. 

Seventhly, the emphasis in Akbar’s time was on the structural 
design. In Shahjehan’s time the concentration is on decoration. 
The ‘ picture architecture ’ of Shahjehan was probably inspired by 
the Court painters and calligraphists. 

Lastly, there is little inlay work in Akbar’s buildings and the 
mosaics of this period are of marble. In Shahjehan’s architecture 
‘ pietra dura ’ inlay work after the Persian fashion predominates. 

Just as Akbar’s mind and genius can be studied at Sikri, 
Shahjehan’s personality and tastes can be judged from his buildings 
inside the Agra Fort, or at Delhi. A generalization made on the 
basis of architectural style about the personal character of the 
builder can never be as accurate as the testimony of contemporar>' 
writers can be, and in the absence of other corroborative evidence a 
statement based on a comparison of buildings alone may be mis¬ 
leading, or even distinctly unjust. But, when the character and 
style of the buildings corroborate our information about the builder’s 
personality from literary sources, there remains no doubt about their 
significance. Such is the case with the creations of Akbar and 
Shahjehan. These form a reflex of their mind and character. 

As Akbar’s tolerance, organizing genius, greatness as an ad¬ 
ministrator, artistic taste, manly vigour, religious turn of mind, 
love of economy and dignified ambition are all to be felt in his 
buildings, so can Shahjehan’s orthodoxy, reckless prodigality, 
effeminate taste, abnormal egoism, inordinate refinement, and 
sensual character be seen in his monuments at Agra and Delhi. 


Nandalal Chatterji. 
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ZOROASTER, HIS WORK AND HIS TIMES 

Not much remains to do in the way of field work in literature 
(Avestan or other) which may be said to concern Zoroaster. Time 
has now arrived for correlating the material found and examined, 
and for drawing definite conclusions therefrom. Dr. Moulton’s 
quite industrious attempt in this direction in his Hibbert Lectures 
on ' Early Zoroastrianism ’ has failed, owing to his ill-concealed and 
entirely ill-founded anti-Magian bias. 

The language of the Zoroastrian Gathas is a thousand years or 
more older than the social conditions they depict, which show close 
affinities to conditions in Media described, from first-hand knowledge, 
by Herodotus, but none at all to those found reflected in the Vedic 
hymns. Zoroaster was a Magian priest, and all indications point to 
the priestly families (in at least the heart of the Magian country) 
having preserved for professional purposes, not old scriptural 
materials only, but knowledge also and capacity to versify in the 
dead language in which their scriptures had been compared centuries 
ago. The Zoroastrian Gathas were composed in that dead language. 
The seventh century B.C. is thus a perfectly reasonable date to assign 
to Zoroaster. 

In Zoroaster’s time, society in Media was divided into two 
acutely contrasting classes, the Magians who were the producers 
and labourers, and the Medes, Persian and other Iranians who lorded 
over them after the manner of the feudal nobility of Europe in the 
Middle Ages over their serfs. The Magians, like their oppressors, 
were an Aiyan-speaking people who had come and settled in Media 
many centuries before the Iranians, being in the interval powerfully 
influenced by the religious beliefs and non-pagan theosophy of the 
ruling Assyrian kings; whilst the Iranians appear to have been still 
entertaining and practising a religion which in fundamental features 
and much of its contents was undistinguishable from that of the Vedic 
Aryans. But the differences in religious beliefs or practices would 
not by themselves have called forth the perfervid and militant prosely¬ 
tizing activities of Zoroaster, if by Zoroaster’s time the two peoples 
had not found themselves arrayed against each other in acute 
opposition as oppressors and oppressed. 

Zoroaster’s reform movement was not even remotely directed 
against the Magian religion of his fathers. It was primarily a social 
and economic revolt against Iranian oppression, and secondarily 
only a protest against the gods (Daevas) and the religious practices 
of the oppressors. These religious practices taking the form of 
hecatomte offered to the Daevas to the accompaniment of im¬ 
moderate consumption of intoxicating drinks shared the) anathemia 
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of the practitioners because they actually aggravated the oppression 
and economic exploitation. The passive Magian aversion of former 
times took shape now in fervid denunciation of the oppressors and 
their gods, as agents and broods of the Devil himself, for whom the 
only admissible destiny, in the realm of justice of Ahura Muzda, 
coidd be Eternal Damnation, and nothing else. The conceptions 
of Salian and Hill, and of Eternal Damnation for the wicked, and 
the corresponding conception of Apscal3T)tic Resurrection reserved 
for the virtuous appear to have been Zoroaster’s original contribu¬ 
tions to the ruling theological ideas of the world. 

Zoroaster’s was no brand-new religious creed. It was Magianism 
with these dynamic doctrines superadded. European admirers of 
the prophet have been prone to suggest that whatever in Magianism 
or Iranianism Zoroaster is not shown to have expressly approved 
he must be taken to have condemned and discarded. One need 
only try to piece together any kind of a working theology or theo¬ 
sophy out of the fragments which can be safely and surely attributed 
to Zoroaster to see the absurdity of the suggestion. The further 
suggestion that Zoroaster’s Magian successors in the ministry started 
a Counter-Reform movement which brought back into it every god 
and ritual which he himself had incontinently expelled is the reductio 
ad absurdum of the attitude which is responsible for these suggestions. 

Not only did Zoroaster discard the Magian foundations of 
his ancestral religion, he admitted into it elements of Iranian origin 
in order to make it acceptable to his Iranian converts, to whom was 
due the triumphant success of his reforms, in his own lifetime. 

His early preachings of unqualified crusade against Kavis, 
Karapans and Daevas met with repeated and heart-breaking failures. 
It was not until J amaspa, the Magian Prime Minister of the originally 
hostile Iranian chief, Kavi Vishtaspa, had been able to bring them 
together, and the three of them, with the powerful backing of Queen 
Hutaosa, had been able between them to strike up a kind of con¬ 
cordat religion composed of Iranian and Magian elements, striking 
alike for moral soundness and broad statesmanship, that 2Ioro- 
astrianized Magianism was able to start on its career of progress 
towards being made the State religion of Iran in Achsemenian and 
Sassanian times. 

By resolutely refusing to see in Zoroaster an3d:hing except 
the prophet-founder of one of the leading religious systems known 
to history, European scholars have as a rule failed to do justice : 

(«) to the statesman and capable man of affairs in Zoroaster; 
(&) to the substantial contnbutions from Magian and Iranian 
sources which were really what gave flesh and blood 
and working efficacy to his system; 
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(c) to the part played, in assuring success to this system, 
by King Vishtaspa and Queen Hutaosa, and more 
than all by his future son-in-law and fellow-apostle, 
Jamaspa; 

{d) to the highly liberal and statesmanlike spirit in which 
this religion of concordat had been conceived. 

It is not only time that these should be duly avowed and acknow¬ 
ledged, but also that the Counter-Reform myth mentioned above 
should be finally nailed to the counter, and due recognition given 
to the services faithfully performed by Zoroaster’s successors in the 
ministry in giving practical effect to schemes which Zoroaster himself 
had conceived in his lifetime and left as his legacy to them and to 
the Iranian nation as a whole, unified for the first time as one nation 
through the united efforts of himself and Jamaspa, joined to those 
of Vishtaspa and Hutaosa. 

N. N. Ghosh. 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OF VANGASENA, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE CIKITSA-SARA-SAMGRAHA 

In the January issue of this Journal Mr. P. K. Code has pub¬ 
lished a note to show that the latest date of Vangasena, the author 
of a medical treatise called Cikitsd-sdra-samgraha, must be the 12th 
century and not the 13th as maintained by Mr. Nalini Nath Das 
Gupta (above, Vol. Ill, No. i, page 159). His contention rests on 
the fact that references to V^ahgasena's work are found in plenty in 
Hemadri’s commentarj^ on the Astdngahrdaya of Vagbhata II. 
Recording a long list of such references, he concludes : ‘ from the 
nature and extent of Hemadri’s references to, and quotations from, 
V’afigasena’s work, I am inclined to conclude that Vangasena flourished 
in the I 2 th century at the latest. At any rate he is earlier than A.D. 
1200 as we must presume a difference of about 75 years between him 
and Hemadri {1260 A.D.) ’. 

It cannot be seen why the same argument of Mr. Gode should 
not hold good in placing the Vaidya author in the 13th century as 
well. As Mr. Gode has rightly oteerved, Hemadri wrote his com¬ 
mentary on the medical treatise in the age of the Yadava King 
R&macandra, whom we know as reigning from 1271 to 1309 A.D., 
a sufficiently long period indeed. Hemadri is reputed to have 
written a great many work in this period, as in that of Mahadeva, 
the predecessor of Ramacandra. Researches on Hemadri’s works 
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might lead us to chronological results pertaining to the same ; but 
taHng the extreme case for the present, his commentary on 
Vagbhata cannot be placed prior to 1271 A.D., the date of 
Ramacandra’s accession to the throne. Even admitting that, we 
are at a loss to understand how this leads us to place Vahgasena 
necessarily earlier than the 13th century A.D. In this connexion, 
again, we are not to lose sight of the fact that Ramacandra’s reign 
extends over the opening of the 14th century as well. 

There seems to be no reason why Mr. Gode thinks it necessary 
to assume a difference of about 75 years between HemSdri and the 
Vaidya writer. It might be more or less. Instances might be cited 
to indicate that authors make references to, and borrow from, even 
the works of their contemporaries. It is not again clear why this 
difference, if any, should be counted back from the year 1260 A.D., 
the time of accession to the throne of Mahadeva, the predecessor of 
Ramacandra as Mr. Gode has done, although he himself has made 
the statement that Hemadri wrote that commentary during the 
reign of the latter king. 

Mr. Das Gupta has also drawn our attention to the fact that the 
lower limit of the date of Gadadhara, Vahgasena’s father, falls in 
the first quarter of the 13th century. If it is correct, the date 
of Vahgasena cannot presumably be pushed back. Under the 
present circumstances we cannot but agree with Mr. Das Gupta in 
whose opinion Vahgasena, the Vaidya author, flourished in the 13/A 
century at the latest. 

H. V. Trivedi. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INDEX TO THE CHANDOGYA- 

UPANI$AD 

a-a 


I. AKRTA, a. : uncreated (tmdone, imperformed, not made, 

not ready, incomplete); -tarn (acc. sg. m.), VIII, 13, i ;— 
$ydmdc lahalaffi prapadye. ^ahalcu: iydmarp, prapadye. A^va 
iva romani vidhuya p&pafn, candra iva Rdhor mukhat pramucya 
dhutvd iarlram, akftarn kfta-aimd brahma-lokam ahhisam- 
bhavami, abhisambhavami. {See E. G. Carpani, ' A Note 
on the Chandogya-Upanisad (VIII, 13. i) ’, in Indian 
Culture (Journal of the In^an Research Institute), Calcutta, 
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1937, Vol. Ill, 3, pp. 545-47 ) Cf. Mund. U.S I, 2. 12 
akrtah [lokahl ; M.U,, VI, 18, and Mund. U., Ill, i. 3 for 
vidhuya pdpam. 

2. AESARA, n. : syllable (imperishable) ; a sound ; speech ; 
religious austerity ; sacrifice ; justice ; final beatitude, -ram 
(nom.-acc. sg.), I, 1. i, 5, 7, 8 ; 2. 14 ; 4. i, 4. 5. II, 10. 3. 
-rasya (gen. sg.), I, i. 9, 10. -re (loc. sg.). I, i. 6. -rani 
(nom. pi.), II, 10. 4 ; 23. 3 ; VIII, 3. 5. (See P. M. Modi, 
‘ A Forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian Philosophy 
(AKSARA) ’, Baroda, 1932, pp. 123-142.) 

3. AiyiMAN, m. : subtility (also as a superhuman faculty); 

-md (nom. sg.), VI, 6. i, 2, 3, 4 :— Dadhnah, sauniya, mathya- 
mdnasya yo’nimd, sa urdhvah samudtsaii, tai sarpir hhavati 
I I I etc. ; 8.' 6 ; 9. 4 ; 10. 3 ; ii. 3 12. 3 ; I3- 3 : I4- 3 : 

15- 3 J lb- 3 : -mdnam (acc. sg.), VI, 12. 2. -mnas (gen. sg.), 
VI. 12. 2 : VlII, 6. I. 

4. wfiraw ATiMRTYU, a. : beyond death, overcoming death ; -yu 

(acc7 sg. n.), II, 10. I, 6 :— Atha khalv atma-sammitam ati- 
mrtyu saptavidharn sdma-updsita. Hin-kdra Hi try-aksaram, 
prastdva iti try-aksaram, tat samam 111. (‘ Xtmasammitam 

enferme un double sens, d’une part: “ qui se mesure par ou 
sur lui-m6me "—allusion au jeu qui va suivre sur le nombre 
de syllabes des divers termes—, et de I’autre : “ egal a Vdtman, 
a Tame ”, et c'est sans doute le sens primitif du terme, celui 
qui explique ou qu’explique I'autre epith^te atimrtyu, puisque 
Vdtman d^passe la mort. De la ont du sortir les jeux sur le 
nombre des syllabes: ceux-ci semblent n’avoir par eux- 
memes aucune port^ et trouver leur origine dans une inter¬ 
pretation secondaire et toum^ au calembour du qualificatif 
dtmasammitam ’.—^^rnile Senart, ‘ Chandogya-Upanisad ', 
Paris, 1930, p. 21, footnote 3.) 

5. ativimXna, a. : beyond measurement: -nam (acc. 
sg. m.), V, 18. I :— Tdn ha uvaca : Ete vai khalu yuyam 
Pfthag iva imam dtmdnam vaUvdnaram vidvdmso’nnam attha. 
Yas tv etam eva prddeia-mdtram ati-vimdnam vaisvdnaram 
updste, sa sarvesu lokesu sarvesu hhiitesu sarvesu dtmasv annam 

* Ahbrevialions : Ch.U.: Chindogya-Up(amsad); B.A.U.: Brhad-Aranyaka- 
Up.; Taitt.U.: Taittiriya-Up.; Ait.U.: Aitareya-Up.; Kaus.U.: Kaasitaki-Up. ; 
Ke.U.; Kena-Up.; Kit-U.: K 5 thaka-Up.: I.U.; 1 ^-Up.; Mund.U.; Mundaka- 
Up.: Pr.U.: Praina-Up.; MarwJ.U.: Mfinqlfikya-Up.; Svet.U.: §vetaivatara-Up.; 
M.U.: Maitr&yana-Up.; Bh.6.: Bhagavad-Gita ; D-Sech.: Deussen’s Sechzig 
Upanishad’s. 
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atti. (For sarvesu lokesu ... annum atti, see B.A.U., II, 2. 4 ; 
VI, I. 14 ; Ch.U.’, V, 2/1.) 

6. ATHAKARA m. : the sound atha ; -ras (nom. sg.)/ I. 
13.1 :— Ayam vdva loko hdu-kdrah, vdyur hdi-kdrah, candramd 
atha-kdrah, dtmd iha-kdrah, agnir t-kdrah. (According to 
Senart, op. cit., p. 16, footnote i, ‘ ces diverses syllabes, 
appelees stobha, ont leur place marquee dans certaines parties 
du chant liturgique. Par exemple atha est la lune parce que 
a est la premiere fsyllabe d’a-nna, “ nourriture ”, que tha 
(qui se trouve dans sthita) 6 voque une idee de permanence, 
et que la lune, comme receptable de I’ambroisie, est essen- 
tiellement nourriture, etc.'.) 

7. advitTya, a. ; without a second, unique ; -yam (nom. 
sg. n.), VI, 2. I, 2 :—Sad eva saumya idam agra dstd ekam eva 
a-dvitiyam. Tadd ha eka dhuh : A-sad eva idam agra dstd 
ekam eva a-dvitiyam. Tasmdd a-satah sad ajdyaia iti 111. 
Kutas tu khalu saumya evam sydt, iti ha uvdca. Katham 
a-satah saj jdyeta. Sat tv eva, saumya, idam agra dsid ekam 
eva a-dvitiyam i 2 |. (Primordial Non-being, cf. Ch.U., Ill, 
19. I, and Taitt. U., II, 7.) 

8. ADHiDAiVATAM, adv. : in reference to the divine; 
i. 3 - I'l 5> 2 ; 6. 8 ; III, 18. i, 2 ; IV, 3. 2. 

9. ADHYATMAM, adv. t in reference to self ; I, 2. 14 ; 5. 3 ; 
7. I ; III, 18. I, 2 ; IV, 3. 3 - 

10. *1*^! ananta, a. : limitless ; -tas (nom. sg. m.), I, 9. 2 :— 

Saesa paro-variydn udgithah, sa eso’n-antah .. . 

11. ANANTAVANT, a. : limitless; -vdn (nom. sg. m.) IV, 
6. 3, 4 :— Brahmanah, saumya, te pddarn hravdni iti. Bravitu 
me bhagavdn iti. Tasmai ha uvdca : Prthivi kald, antariksam 
kald, dyauh kald, samudrah kald: esa vai, saumya, catus- 
kalah pddo brahmano’n-antavdn ndma 131. Sa ya etam 
evatn viddms catus-kalam pddarn brahmano'n-aniavdn ity 
updste, an-antavdn asminl loke bhavati. An-antavato Aa 
lokdrt jayati, ya dam evatjt vidvdrjti catus-kalarh pddatft 
brahmaw’n-antavdn ity updste 1 41. 

12. antarizsa, n. : the middle of the three spheres or regions 
of life (in the Veda); atmosphere; -§am (nom.-acc. sg.), I, 
3. 7 ; 6. 2 ; II, 2. I, 2 ; 17. i; III, i. i ; 15. 5 ; IV, 6. 3 ; VII, 
6. I; 8. I; 10. i. -sat (abl. sg.). Ill, 14. 3 ; IV, 17. i. 

(loc. sg.), IV, 9. 4.— antarik§aksit, a.: dwelling in the atmos¬ 
phere ; -te (dat. sg.), II, 24. 9.— antarik^odara, a.: amid the 
atmosphere; -ras (nom. sg. m.). Ill, 15. i. 
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13. antavsi,A, f. : hour of death; final hour; -Idyam 
(loc. sg.), Ill, 17. 6 ;—Tadd ha etad Ghora XngirasaJj, Krst^ya 
DevaM-puirdya uktvd uvdca : A-pipdsa eva sa habhuva, so'nta- 
veldydm dot tray am pratipadyd : A-ksitam asi, a-cyutam asi, 
prdrui-sainHtam asi iti.. .. 

14. «ni ANNA, n. : food ; -nam (nom.-acc. sg.), I, 3. 6 ; 8. 4 ; ii. 9 ; 

12. 2, 5 ; 13. 2 ; II, 22. 2 ; IV, 3. 6, 8; ii. i ; V, 2. i ; 6. 2 ; 

7. 2 ; 10. 4, 6; 12. 2 ; 13. 2 ; 14. 2 ; 15. 2 ; 16. 2 ; 17. 2 ; 18. i ; 
VI, 2. 4 : 5. I ; VII, 4. 2 ; 7.1 ; 9. 1: 9. 2 : 10. 1: 26. i. -nena 
(instr. sg.), VI, 7. 6 ; 8. 4. -nasya (gen. sg.), I, 8. 4 ; 10. 6 ; 
VI, 4. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 ; VII, 4. 2 ; 9. I, 2. -ndt (abl. sg.), VI, 

8. 4 ; VII, 9. 2 ; TO. i. -ne (loc. sg.), I, 3. 6. 

15. winner annapana, n. ; food and drink; -ne (nom. du.), VTII, 

2. 7.— annapdnaloka, m. : the world of food and drink ; -kena 
(instr. sg.), VIII, 2. 7. —annapdnalokakdma, a. : desirous of 
the world of food and drink ; -mas (nom. sg. m.), VTII, 2. 7.— 
annamaya, a. ; consisting of food ; -yam (nom. sg. n.), VI, 
5, 4 ; 6. 5 : 7. 6.— annavant, a. ; having food ; -vdn (nom. sg. 
m.), I, 3. 7 ; 13. 4 ; II, 8. 3— anndda, a. : eating food, having 
food to eat ; -das (nom. sg. m.), I, 3. 7 ; 13. 4 ; II, 8. 3 ; 12. 2 ; 
14. 2 ; III, 13. I, 3 ; IV, 3. 8. -dt (nom. sg. f.), IV, 3. 8— 
annddya, n. : (eating of) food ; -yam (nom. sg.). Ill, i. 3 ; 2. 
2 : 3.'2 ; 4. 2 ; 5. 2 ; 13. i, 3 ; VJ, 2. 4. -yena (instr. sg.), 
V, 19. 2 ; 20. 2 ; 21. 2 ; 22. 2 ; 23. 2. 

16. ANVESANA, f. : investigation : -(nom. sg.), IV, i. 7. 

17. APAHATi, f. ; removal, destruction ; -tir (nom. sg.), VTII, 
12. I. 

18. 'iTOPr APANA, m. : out-breathing, expiration (opposed to 

prdna) ; ‘ that of the five \’ital airs which goes downwards 
and out at the anus ’, according to Monier William’s Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, -nas (nom. sg.), I, 3. 3 ; III, 13. 3 ; V, 
21. I. -ndya (dat. sg.), V, 21. i. -ne (loc. sg.), V, 21. 2. 

19. APRAVARTIN, a. : not flowing forth, inactive; -ti 
(nom. sg. n.). Ill, 12. 9. -tinlm (acc. sg. f.). Ill, 12. 9 :— 
Ayatfi vdva sa yo'yam antar hr day a dkdsah. Tad dat pUrnam 
a-pravarti. Putnam a-pravartinlm iriyam labhate ya evam 
v^a. (Ch. U. purvMm a-parvarti—'&.KJJ., II, i. 5.) 

20. ABHINANDA, m. : dcsire ; -dd (nom. pi.), V, 8. i :— 
Yasd vdva, Gautama, agnih. Taysd upastha eva samit, yad 
upamanJtrayate sa dhiimah, yonir archih, yad antah karoH 
te'r^drdh, abhinandd visphulihgdh. 
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21. «TORr AMRTA, a. : immortal; n. ; immortality ; immortal nectar, 

drink, ambrosia ; -tas (nom. sg. m.), I, 4. 5. -tarn (nom.-acc. 
sg. n., acc. sg. m.), I, 4. 4, 5 ; III, 6. i, 3 ; 7. i, 3 : 8. i, 3 : 
9. I, 3 ; 10. I, 3 ; 12. 6; IV, 15. i; VII, 24. i ; VIII, 3- 4. 5 : 
7. 4 ; 8. 3 ; 10. I : II. I ; 14. i. -ta (nom. sg. f.), I, 4. 5- 
-tasya (gen. sg.), VIII, 12. i. -tas (nom. pi. m.-f.), I, 4. 4 ; III, 

l. 2; 2. I ; 3. I ; 4. I; 5. i, 4. -tani (nom. pi. n.). Ill, 5. 4. 
-tdnam (gen. pi.). Ill, 5. 4.— amrtatva, n. : immortality ; 
-vam (acc. sg.), II, 22. 2 ; 23. 2 ; VIII, 6. 6. 

22. ALPA, a. : finite; -pant (nom. sg. n.), VII, 24. i. -pe 
(loc. sg.), VII, 23. I. -pds (nom. pi. m.), VII, 6. i. 

23. AVIJANANT, a. : undisceming; -nan (nom. sg. m.), 
VII, 17. I :—Yadd vai vijdndti, atha satyam vadati. Na 
a-vijdnan satyam vadati, vijdnann eva satyain vadati. Vijndnatn 
tv eva vijijndsitavyam iti .. . . 

24. RjftrUTE avijSata, a. : undistinguished ; -tarn (nom.-acc. sg. n.), 

VI, I. 3 ; 4. 5, 7 ;—Etadd ha sma vai tad-vidvdmsa dhuh purve 
mahd-sdld nmhd-irotriydh: Na no’dya kai cana a-srutam a- 
matam a-vijndtam uddharisyati, iti hy ebhyo viddtn cakruh | 5 I . 
Yad V a-vijhdtam iva ahhdd iti, etdsdm eva devatdndm samdsah, 
iti tad viddm cakruh. Yathd tu khalu, saumya, imds tisro 
devdtdh purusatn prdpya trivrt trivrt eka-ekd bhavati, tan me 
vijdnihi iti 171. 

25. wftr’UT AVIDYA, f. : ignorance ; spiritual ignorance or illusion ; 

-(nom. sg.), I, I. 10 :— ... ndnd tu vidyd ca a-vidyd ca. Yad 
eva vidyayd karoti iraddhayd upanisadd, tad eva viryavattaratn 
bhavati.. . . — avidvdns, a. : not knowing ;—dvdn (nom. sg. 

m. ), 1,10. 9,10. II : II. 4,5,6, 7,8,9; V, ii. 5 ; 24. i. -dusdm 
(gen. pi.), VIII, 6. 5. 

26. «p«m aSruta, a. : not heard ; -tarn (nom.-acc. sg. n.), VI, i. 3 ; 

4. 5. (See No. 24.) 

27. RRPff ASANT, a. ; not existing; -at (nom. sg. n.). Ill, 19. i ; 

Vl', 2. I. -satas (abl. sg.), VI, 2. i, 2. 

28. ASAMBHEDA, m. : non-union; separation; -ddya (dat. 
sg.), VIII, 4. I :—Athaya dtmd, sa setur vidhftir esdifi lokdndm 
a-sambheddya. Na etaffi setum aho-rdtre taratah, najard, na 
mftyuh, na iokah, na sukftam, na duskrtam. {Cf. B.A.U., IV, 
4. 22 ; esa sarvekvara . . . setur vidharana, M.U., VII, 7 ; 

U., 6 ; Mund.U., II, 2. 5 ; Svet.U., VI, 19.) 

29. ASMADVIDYA, f. : knowledge of ourselves ; -(nom. sg.), 
ly, 14. I:— Te ha ucuh : Upakosala, esa, saumya, te'smad- 
vidyd ca dtma-vidyd ca.... 
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30. AHAM§RBYAS, n. ; self-conceit; pre-eminence of the 
Ego ; -yasi (loc. sg.), V, i. 6 :—Atha ha prana aharn-ireyasi 
vyudire: Aharp, ireydn asmi, aharn trey an asmi iti. (For 
rivalry of the functions and superiority of breath, see B.A.U., 

VI, I. 7-14 ; Ch.U., V, 2. 2 ; cf. also Ch.U., I, 2. 1-9 ; B.A.U., 
I, 3. 1-19; Kaus.U., Ill, 2-3 ; Pr.U., II, 2-4, and Maha- 
Bharata, XIV, 23. 6-22.) — aharnkdrddeta, m. : doctrine of the 
Ego : -tas (nom. sg.), VII, 25. i :—Sa eva adhastdt, sa uparis- 
tdt, sa paicdt, sa purastdt, sa daksiimtah, sa uttaratah, sa eva 

idam sarvam iti. Atha ato’ham-kdra-ddeta eva : aham eva 

• • 

adhastdt, aham uparistdt, aharn pascdt, aharn purastdt, aharn 
daksinatah, aham uttaratah, aham eva idam sarvam iti. {Cf. 
Mund.U.,‘lI, 2. II.) 

31. akaSa, m. : free space, sky; atmosphere or sky ; fifth 
element; -ias (nom. sg.), I, 9. i; III, ii. 7 ; 12. 7, 8, 9 ; 13. 5 ; 
18. I ; IV, 13. I ; V, 6. I ; 23. 2 : VII, 4. 2 ; 12. i ; 26. i; VIII, 

I. I, 2, 3 : 14. I. -sam (acc. sg.), I, 9. i; IV, 10. 5 ; V, 10. 4, 5 ; 
15. I ; VII, 2. I ; 7. I ; II. I ; 12. i, 2 ; VIII, 12. 4. -sena 
(iustr. sg.), VII, 12. I. -tdt (abl. sg.), I, 9. i ; V, 10. 4, 5 ; 
12. 2 ; VII, 13. I ; VIII, 12. 2. -iasya (gen. sg.), VII, 12. 2. 
-se (loc. sg.), V, 23. 2 ; VII, 12. i.— dkdtavant, a. : possessing 
free space ; -vatas (acc. pi.), VII, 12. 2 — dkdsdtman, a. : with 
atmosphere as self; -md (nom. sg. m.). Ill, 14. 2 :— Mano- 
mayah, prdna-sartro bhd-rdpah satyasahkalpa dkdsa-dtmd sarva- 
karmd sarva-kdmah sarva-gandhah sarva-rasah sarvam idam 
ahhydtto’-vdky an-ddarah. (The thought recurs at B.A.U., 
V, 6 ; cf. Mund.U., Ill, i. 7 ; M.U., VII. 7 ; Svet.U., Ill, 20 ; 
IV. 14. manomayah . . . dkdtdtma = M.IJ., II, 6 ; with mano- 
mayah pranailariro cf. Mund.U., II, 2. 7.) 

32. ATMAKRiDA, a. : delighting in self ; -das (nom. sg. m.), 

VII, 25. 2 ;—Atha ata dtma-ddeta eva : dtmd eva adhastdt, 
dtmd uparistdt, dtmd patcdt, dtmd purastdt, dtmd daksinatah, 
dtmd uttaratah, dtmd. eva idarn sarvam iti. Sa vd esa evarn 
paiyann evarn manvdna evarn vijdnann dtma-ratir dhna-kri^ 
dima-mithuna dtma-dnandah sa sva-rdd bhavati, tasya sarvesu 
lokesu kdma-cdro bhavati.. . . (For dUnaratir dtmaknda, see 
Mu9(jl.U., Ill, I. 4.) 

33- Atman, m. ; breath ; soul; spirit; principle of life and 

sensation ; the abstract individual; the individual soul; the 
self ; the self par excellence ; the soul of the universe ; -md 
(nom. sg.), I, 7. 2 ; 13. i ; III, 14. 3, 4 ; IV, 3. 7; 15. i; V, 

II. 1 ; 12. I ; 13. 1 ; 14. I ; 15. I ; 16. i ; 17. i ; VI, 8. 7; 

9. 4 ; 10. 3 ; II. 3 ; 12. 3 ; 13. 3 ; 14. 3 : 3 : 16. 3 ; VII, 
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3.1; 5. 2 ; 25. 2 ; VIII, i. 5 ; 3. 3, 4; 4. i; 5. 3 ; 7. i, 3 . 41 
8. 3, 4 ; 10. I : II. I ; 12. 4, 5 ; 14. i. -manam (acc. sg.), I, 
3. 12 : II, 9. 4 ; 22. 5 ; V, II. 2, 4, 6 ; 12. i. 2 ; 13. i, 2 ; 14. i, 
2 ; 15. I, 2 ; 16. I, 2 ; 17. i, 2 ; 18. i; VI. 16. i, 2; VIII, 
I. 6; 5. I, 2 ; 7. I, 2, 3 ; 8. i, 4; ii. i, 2 ; 12. 6. -mana (instr. 
sg.), VI, 3. 2, 3 ; II. I. -mam (dat. sg.), ii. 22. 2. -manas 
(gen. sg.), V, 12. 2 ; 13. 2; 14. 2 ; 15. 2 ; 16. 2 ; 17. 2 ; 18. 2 ; 
VIII, 5. 2 ; 8. I ; 12. I. -mani (loc. sg.), V, 24. 4 ; VIII, 15. i. 
-manas (nom. pi.), II, 22. 3. -masu (loc. pi.), V, 18. i; 24. 2.— 
VIII, 5. 2 : 8. I ; 12. I. -mani (loc. sg.), V, 24. 4 ; VIII, 15. i. 
-manas (nom. pi.), II, 22. 3. -masu (loc. pi.), V, 18. i ; 24. 2. 
— atmamithuna, a. : having self as a match, coupled with 
self; -nas (nom. sg. m.), VII, 25. 2.— dtmarati, a. ; finding 
satisfaction in self; -tis (nom. sg. m.), VII, 25. 2.— dtmavid, 
a. : knowing the supreme spirit or self; -vit (nom. sg.), VII, 

I. 3.— dtmavidya, f. : knowledge of the supreme spirit or of 
the self; spiritual knowledge; -(nom. sg.), IV, 14. i. (See 
No. 29.)— dtmasammita, a. : self-measured; -tarn (acc. sg. n.), 

II, 10. I, 6. {See No. 4.)— atmadeia, m. : doctrine of the 
soul or self; -ias (nom. sg.), VII, 25. 2. {See No. 32.)— 
dtmdnanda, a. : finding bliss in self; -das (nom. sg. m.), VII, 
25. 2. {See No. 32.) 

34. AYUS, n. ; life ; duration of life ; vital power ; -(acc. sg.), 
II,'ll. 2 ; 12. 2 ; 13. 2 ; 14. 2 ; 15. 2 ; 16. 2 ; 17. 2 ; 18. 2 ; 19. 2 ; 
20. 2 ; III, 16. 6 ; IV, II. 2 ; 12. 2 ; 13. 2. -usas (abl. sg.), II, 
24. 6, 10, 15. 

35. ARJAVA, n. : rectitude ; ‘ propriety of act or observance ’ 
(Monier William’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary); honesty; 
-vam (nom. sg.). Ill, 17. 4. 

36. avirbhIvatirobhava, m.: appearance and dis¬ 
appearance ; -vdu (nom. du.), VII, 26. i. 


E. G. Carpant. 

Exegetical notes embodying, among others, different interpretations of 
European and Indian Sanskrit scholars, will be published in separate section 
at the end of this article. 
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INDO-EUROPfiENS ET INDO-IRANIENS. L’INDE JUSQUE VERS 300 
AV. J.-C. Par Louis de La Vallee Poussin. ‘ Supplement' (=Histoire du 
Monde, III). E. De Boccard, Paris, 1936. Frs. 15. 

The book under review is a Supplement to the valuable work ‘ Indo-europeens 
et Indo-iraniensoBL'Inde jusque vers 300 av. J.-C. ' by the same author. Professor 
Poussin has now compiled an exhaustive and useful appendix arranged chronologically 
under different subject-groups, viz. : I. Indo-europeens, Aryens ou Indo-iraniens, 
Vida : Rtcentes itudes sur les Indo-europeens et leur habitat; Hittite ; Mitanni ; 
Civilisation de V Indus ; II. Relations de V dry en et du non-dry en : I ndo-ir anien et 
non-dryen ; Emprunts des anciens Aryens de VInde: Origines de Vhindouisme; Sacrifice, 
pdjd, idoldtrie: Transmigration; La 'vie de religieux*; III. Bouddhisme: 

' Religion 'et * Mystique *; ancien bouddhisme-religion ; Religion du Grand Vehicule ; 
Ancien mysticisme : ‘ Nin^dna * ; IV, Histoire des langues indiennes. 

In the course of the discussion Professor Poussin makes many acute and valuable 
remarks. His method is to be commended, in that it is only by analysis of all the 
points of view of a historico-philological question in this period that its definitive 
explanation can be settled. 

E. G. Carpani. 


THE ^GVEDABHA$YA OF SKANDASVAMIN (FIRST A§TAKA), edited by 

C, Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), Reader in Sanskrit, University of 

Madras, Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 8, pp. xvi-f 528, 1935. 

When Max Muller published Sayana's commentary it had a mixed reception in 
Europe and America, but in India it was universally acclaimed as a great achievement, 
and Max Muller himself has since been always venerated in India for his great work. 
Later in Europe too the scholarly world was convinced of the usefulness of Sayana’s 
commentary, and thus we find that Pischel and Geldner in their * Vedische Studien ’ 
and later C^ldner alone in his translation making copious use of the mediseval com¬ 
mentaries. Even Oldenberg, perhaps the most exact and accurate of all the Vedic 
scholars, has allotted quite an important place to the hints and suggestions given 
by Sayana, Mahidhara, etc. It was realized more and more tliat the true meaning 
of the V^c hymns will never be recovered only by trying to impose upon them the 
most rational interpretation that suggests itself to us. For what appears to be 
most rational to us might not have appeared rational at all to the authors of the 
h3nnns, and moreover there is always the danger of over-rationalizing. The safest 
corrective to these dangerous modem tendencies is surely to be found in the mediaeval 
commentaries, for however late they might be, there can be no doubt that the tradi¬ 
tion embodied in them is very much older. The best way to prove this is perhaps to 
compare Sayana's commentary with the brief explanatory notes given by Patanjali 
in his Mahabhi^ya when he quotes Vedic verses. Sayana’s comments are certainly 
much more profuse than those of Patanjali. Yet there is evidently a striking similarity 
between them, which sometimes might even produce the illusion that Sayana s 
comments are but the amplified form of those given by Patanjali. But it is possible 
to puA our enquiry still further back. Already in the Brahmanas the verses of the 
Samhitis have been treated in a way which makes it quite clear that even the 
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authors of these early ritualistic texts did not understand their meaning. This 
fact in itself need not be surprising at all, for it lies in the nature of mantras that 
they should signify something more than is conveyed by mere words. Language is 
indeed a system of symbols and nothing else. But even within such a system the 
most symbolical would be the mantras, whose fimction was not to express but to 
suggest, and which were evoked more by the heart than by the head. It is clear 
therefore that modem philology, in spite of all its perfected weapons, will never be 
able to conquer the inner citadel of the mantras ; the utmost they can do is to carry 
the outer ramparts—the word-forms. For the tme meaning of the mantras, however, 
we have to depend as much as ever on the tradition embodied in the mediseval 
commentaries, and from this point of view the publication of Skandasvamin's 
commentary is very much to be welcomed. 

Onerous and exacting as the task of editing a new commentary of the Rgveda 
is, Mr. Kunhan Raja seems to have gone to his work with a naive and unbecoming 
haste. The gist of his short preface is that he is too busy to give any detailed account 
of his work. He is in such a hurry that he cannot find time even to describe his 
manuscript materials,—or rather material, for he says on p. xv that his edition is 
based on one manuscript only. But as this manuscript in some places gives the 
commentary of Sayana instead of that of Skandasvamin, our editor has thought it 
necessary to give in those places the text of Skandasvamin as published in the 
Trivandrum edition. In the same strain Mr. Kunhan Raja adds, ' In some places 
the passage as printed does not yield a meaning. There are many places where 
some notes would have been helpful. Since I am preparing a comprehensive study 
of the works of Skandasvamin.... I reserve all such elucidatory matter for that 
workThe reader is thus asked to believe that the innumerable details of the 
commentary requiring special elucidation will be dealt with in the editor's forthcoming 
work on the commentator Skandasvamin. But that is a sheer absurdity. The resd 
purpose of the editor seems to have been to bring out a new volume as soon as 
possible, and for this he has been compelled continually to refer to the future wherever 
any critical work is expected of him. Once he says : ‘ I have printed here only the 
first Adhyaya' (p. xiv). But what should that signify ? The number of hypo- 
graphical mistakes is truly astoimding, and they disfigure not only the commentary 
but the text as well. To give a few instances of hypographical mistake in the text, 
dive-dive is uniformly treated as two words, in I. 3. 2. we have iavlrayd instead of 
idvlrayd / On p. 9, I have noted five printing mistakes, -none of which has been 
noticed in the long list of errata : two of them in the text and the remaining three 
in the commentary. This shows with how much caution this volume has to be 
used. 

In spite of the negligent manner in which Skandasvamin's commentary has 
been edited in this volume there can be no doubt that it will prove to be of great 
value to us in interpreting the Rgveda. By a rapid glance through the volume, 
I could find at least one case in which Skandasvamin gives a different version of 
the mantra itself I In I, 54. 9 (p. 224), the compound i^raptLndh has been treated 

as two words by Skandasvamin, for his gloss on the word is “ % X!^ WirJ 
W* ” I (It may not be irrelevant to mention here that there are three 

typographical mistakes also on this page, one of which has not been mentioned 
in the list of errate.) On innumerable points however the new commentary gives 
better interpretations than Sayana's. As regards the itihdsas Skandasvimin often 
gives us more information. Thus on 1,112. i, he gives the legend of Atp^a un¬ 
noticed by Sayana: I wnm I 
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Sometimes Skandasvamin*s interpretation of the t/tAisa-passages are better than 
Sayana's. Thus ini, 54. 6 (p. 223), Avdm dvitha ndryam turvdiam yddum Sayana 
considers ndrya to be a proper name like TurvaiSa and Yadu, but Sk. has taken 
ndrya to be an adjective. How daring and ingenious are sometimes the interpre¬ 
tations suggested by Sk. will appear from a consideration of the third p^a of 
the next verse : ukthci vd yo abhig^f^ti radhasd. Here Sk. says : 

t That is of course impossible. (On this page there are 
three typographical mistakes, one of which has not been noted in the list of 
errata.) Lastly I should like to point out a few of those numerous cases in which 
Skandasvamin's interpretation is distinctly better than Sayana’s. Commenting 
on the second pada of I, i. 2, Skandasvamin makes the following remark which 

proves his insight into Vedic syntax : fwir Wiwif I 

The point in the third pada of I, i. 6 (tdv*H tdt satydm angirah) is better 
brought out by Skandasvamin who says: ifjj 1 Mi 

M irwHi I iromSk 1 As is well-known, Sayana gives a wrong 

interpretation of do^dvastar in I, i. 7 ; Skandasvamin gives a better if not the 
correct meaning: *i^rfiniT ktPi: mm I 

commenting on I, 3. 3, our commentator says : WIMIM- I wwt 

I This might be true for the later i>eriod. But in the verse here ddsra 
is probably a pure adjective. Throughout the commentary Skandasvamin goes on 
in this way throwing out valuable suggestions. All of them need not be accepted 
as true ; but each of them observes careful consideration.—In marked contrast to 
Sayana, Skandasvamin’s preface is sliort and to the point, in which he has 
tried to prove that every kind of mantra needs to be properly understood,—a 
fact which makes obvious the utility of a commentary. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF SPIRITS, by Bimala Chum Law, 
Ph.D., etc.. Law's Research Series, 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged, pp. xii, 
114. London : Luzac & Co., 1936. 

The author has asked me to say a few words on the recent reproduction of his 
little study published at Calcutta 10 years earlier. The addition to bulk is very 
slight, but the original two chapters have been resolved into six, presenting a maturer 
study of Buddhist ^f^a-belief as revealed in Pali literature—no, I woidd still say 
peta, which is good Pali, though Dr. Law has substituted preta. 

In the new chapters we get preias discussed with pitara, the earliest mention 
of the Pitekan peta-he\iei, its formal, by which I ga^er is meant, its orthodox, 
expression, and lastly the doctrinal bearing of the Peta-vatthu stories, this being 
virtually the Concluding Remarks in the First Edition. 

The author has again and all the more earned our gratitude for tliis developed 
study of a subject which belongs to the genuine and essential bearings taken by 
early Buddhism. It is still too much ignored to what an extent the early teaching 
included a new and closer interest in man's life as a whole, that is, in that life as a 
Way coming from a long past going on to a long future. It is true, that the later 
evolved Aeory of the arahan presented a possible short-cut in that future, but I 
am looking behind that theory. That original Buddhism concentrated man's 
attention on this one earth-life only is an illusion which I have seen cheerfully 
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accepted by Asiatics and Europeans who ought to have known better. The Founders 
were far too wise to do an3rthing of the Idnd. For them the ‘ art of living' was 
not bound up living just here and now, or with the growth only of man's instru¬ 
ments, body and mind. It was the aftermen who sinned in these respects. I am 
not meaning, that interest in the hereafter, as a guide and check to conduct here, 
lost its force even with later generations. In that curious saga of Ceylon the 
Mahavaqisa, it is recorded that Mahinda made a recital of the Petavatthu the second 
of the twelve Pitakan discourses imputed to him—a strange betrayal of changed 
values, especially when we also find the original chart of teaching, the first utterance, 
the Way, the * Wheel-turning *, appearing as the last only of the twelve ! But the 
larger perspective in life was very certainly a contribution to Indian religion made 
by Buddhism, however much this is overlooked. Hence our debt to su^ work as 
Dr. Law here gives us. Indeed I regret that he has repeated the little colloquialism 
made in a personal letter to him long ago, in response to his request for guidance 
about liis work, and has agreed with it as it stands in his preface. If I remember, 
I meant that, with so much more important stuff awaiting the translator (e.g. most 
of the Four Nikayas), the two little anthologies are relatively of slight value. But 
even in a letter I should not say so now. 

In revising, the author has made one little change that is regrettable. On 
p. io6 he has omitted after ‘ author ', the words * of the Paramatthadfpani ', namely, 
of the Commentary, making it appear that there was an author of the Petavatthu. 
Buddhist Buddha-worship has indeed explicitly ascribed the anthology itself to the 
Founder, but the historical critic would be hard put to it to trace its doubtless many 
parents. Again, the Tirokudda verses of the Khuddakapa^ha, as well as the 
Lakkhana Saijiyutta (No. XIX) should have been introduced for purposes of com¬ 
parison in Chapter III. Finally, I note that (p. io8), the vimdnas of the 
Vimanavatthu are placed ' in the sky I would gratefully learn from the author 
whether this is a textual, or a Commentary context, since I have given it as my 
belief, that an ‘ aloftas the hereafter, is nowhere found in the Pitakas, but only in 
later literature, e.g. Milindapanha. For the first Buddhists—and here psychic 
research will bear them out—the world of the hereafter is co-present with us of earth. 
Or am I mistaken ? 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


NASKALNIE IZOBRAZHENIYA ONEZHSKOGO OZERA I BELOGO 
MORIYA (RUSSIAN), by W. J. Ravdonikas, publication of the Institute 
of Anthropology, Archaeology and Ethnography, Vol. IX; Archaeological 
Series, No. i; Academy of Sciences of U.R.S.S., Moscow-Leningrad, 1936; along 
with a supplement by B. F. Zemliakov on the Neolithic Stations on the Eastern 
Shore of Lake Onega, pp. 205, with 82 plates. 

In this splendid publication of the Russian Academy of Sciences Mr. Ravdonikas 
has given a detailed description of the ancient petroglyphs of neolithic age on the 
banks of the lake Onega, which throw a flood of light on the early culture of Eastern 
Europe. The author has done his work very well indeed. For altogether the author 
has copied and photographed more than 700 figures, of which at least 150 have been 
discovered by him for the first time, and his description of them is aJso accurate 
and exhaustive. Mr. Ravdonikas has of course given his own interpretation of these 
ancient petroglyphs, but, what is more, he has presented his material in sudi a way 
that every competent scholar can confidently draw his own conclusion from them. 
In interpreting the^ figures Mr. Ravdonikas has been careful to avdd the mistake 
of his p^ecessofs in the field who failed to realize that these figures were primarily 
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of magical significance and not a faithful reproduction of reality, and the author 
pertinently insists that before proceeding to draw inferences about the neolithic 
culture of this region from these petroglyphs it is necessary to ascertain as far as 
possible the cast of mind of those peoples. But as for this again we have to depend 
on these same petroglyphs we are caught in a pretty close vicious circle. The author 
has wisely left the question of affiliating these petroglyphs quite open, tliough some 
scholars before him wanted to connect them with Egypt! 

Of the figures engraved the most frequent are those of animals and birds, such 
as bear, wolf, dog, swan, goose, etc. Fish is rare, but there are lizards of enormous 
size as well as serpents. Also human figures are there, both from front or in profile, 
and the sex is indicated in most cases. Of great importance is a group of semi- 
human or semi-animal figures, which, in author’s opinion, prove the existence of 
totemism among the neolithic inhabitants of this region. There are numerous repre¬ 
sentations of a circle or a crescent enclosed within two converging straight lines, 
which, in the opinion of the author, are nothing but solar and lunar symbols. The 
frequent figuration of boats with the head of rein-deer on the prow is likewise 
explained as a solar symbol. 

As an appendix, Mr. Zemliakov gives a short geological study of the eastern 
bank of the lake Onega which goes to corroborate the results independently arrived 
at by Mr. Ravdonikas. 

BATAKiaSHNA GhOSH. 


LINGUISTIC INTRODUCTION TO SANSKRIT, by Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, 
Dr.Phil. (Miinich), D.Litt. (Paris), lyecturer, University of Calcutta (Being No. i 
of the Linguistic Series published by the Indian Research Institute, C^cutta, 
Price Rs.5.). 

The work does credit to the Institute that has published it and also to the 
author. The book is bound to be useful to students who desire to study Sanskrit 
language in the light of modern linguistic research. There is so much material 
available that for an elementaiy^ book there is a difficulty in choosing. The author 
has been judicious in this respect and has chosen liis topics with discrimination. 
He has put the material he has chosen in an attractive form and has also done it 
in such a way as to make the student long for more. The book is, by no means, an 
easy book for a beginner. Unfortunately in our country ver^^ few Universities have 
a proper curricxilum for language study as such. Grammar—particularly Sanskrit 
Grammar—^is taught even to-day in the old old way, and this necessarily gives the 
student wrong notions about tlie structure of languages. The subjects Dr. Ghosh 
has chosen he has treated in the light of the latest research and in the correct maimer. 
The reviewer wishes some other aspects of Sanskrit Grammar—e.g. S>Titax, Indeclin- 
ables—had been treated in some detail. An Index is indispensable for such a work 
and its absence is a serious defect. We hope we may have more learned works 
from the pen of Batakrishna Ghosh. 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla. 


HISTORY OF HINDU MATHEMATICS, Part I, Numeral Notation and 
Arithmetic, by Bibhuti Bhusan Datta and Avadesh Narayan Singh, published 
by Motilai Banarsi Das, Lahore, 1935. 

T^ Authors are well-known for their numerous contributions on various subjects 
<^mprised in the term Mathematics. Dr. Bibhuti Bhusan Datta has in addition 
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contributed a large number of papers on Indian Mathematics, published in the 
Journals of the various learned Societies all over the world, e.g. American 
Mathematical Monthly, Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, etc. It is therefore with particular pleasure that we welcome 
this publication by two of the veteran Indian scholars who have established their 
claim to reputed scholarship in this field. 

We learn from the Preface that the Authors intend to bring out the History of 
Hindu Mathematics in three Parts, each complete in itself, namely— 

Part I: Numeral Notation and Arithmetic ; 

Part II: Algebra ; and 

Part III: History of Geometry, Trigonometry, Calculus, theory of Series, 
Permutations and Combinations, etc.; 

of these the first Part has now been published. 

The characteristic feature of the present treatise is that tmder each topic are 
collected together and set forth in chronological order translations of relevant Sanskrit 
texts as found in the Hindu works. The same rule has been sometimes repeated in 
order to emphasize the continuity and gradual evolution of mathematical thought 
and terminology in India. A comparative study of this kind has helped the authors 
to throw light on many obscure Sanskrit passages and technical terms whose full 
significance was not understood before. This plan has the advantage of placing 
before those who have no access to the Sanskrit sources all evidence, favourable as 
well as unfavourable, so that they can judge for themselves the claims of Hindu 
mathematics. 

The authors, in search of material for the book, have examined the literature 
of the IBndus, non-mathematical as well as mathematical, whether in Sanskrit or 
in Prakrit (Pali and Ardha Magadhi), religious (Vedas, Brahmanas and Upanishads) 
and secular (Srauta Sutra, Sulba Sutra, etc.) ; and also the literature of the Buddhists 
and the Jainas. They have thus brought to bear on the treatise a very wide and 
extensive knowledge of the subject, rich in material and diverse in particulars. They 
have also collected as many manuscripts on the topics discussed as they could from 
the various libraries of the world. A bibliography of the Sanskrit mathematical works 
appended to the treatise is of special interest. 

Part I, which has been published, is divided into two Chapters. Chapter I gives 
an accotmt of the various devices employed by the Hindus for denoting numbers. 
The gradual evolution of the decimal place-value system of notation has been traced 
and all evidence relating to its use in India collected together for the first time. 
This evidence shows t^t the system was in use in India during the earliest centuries 
of the Christian era, if not earlier. The facts set forth in this chapter will, we are 
sure, finally set at rest the controversy about its place of origin. A brief account 
has also been included of the introduction of the Hindu numerals into Arabia, 
Northern Africa and Europe. 

Chapter II deals with arithmetic in general. We have become so familiar with 
our methods of performing the fundamental arithmetical operations of addition, 
substruction, multiplication, division and the extraction of roots that we seldom 
pause to think how and when these methods were invented. The problem, however, 
has deep interest for the teacher and historian of mathematics. And an account 
of the evolution of these methods in the land of their birth should be welcome. 
Details and illustrations have been given of different methods of performing these 
operations on a Pati, (‘ board '), as followed in India from the fifth century onwards. 
It 1 ^ been shown that our present methods are simple variations of thc^ of the 
ancient Hmdus. The ruk of three, the rules of supposition and false position, and 
rules relating to calculations involving interest, exchange of commodities, fineness 
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of gold, etc., are all due to the Hindus. In fact, practically the whole of elementary 
arithmetic can be traced back to them. Thus the importance of Chapter II cannot 
be over-emphasized. 

Little was till now known to historians of mathematics regarding the achieve¬ 
ments of the early Hindu Mathematicians and our indebtedness to them. This 
was due to the lack of a reliable and authentic history of Hindu Mathematics. The 
present treatise will go a long way towards removing this want and is thus on the 
whole a very welcome and useful publication. 

We shall await with keen interest the publication of the other two parts. 

N. K. Majumdar. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE GOVERNMENT COLLECTIONS 
OF MANUSCRIPTS DEPOSITED AT THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE; Vol. XII: Alamkara, Samgita and Natya. 
Compiled by Parashuram Krishna Code, M.A., Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. XVII: Jain Literature and Philosophy; Part I^ {a) 
Agamika Literature, Part II: {a) Agamika Literature. Compiled by Hiralal 
Rasikdas Kapadia, M.A. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

It is gratifying to note that arrangements have been made for the speedy pre¬ 
paration and publication of a Descriptive Catalogue of the huge collection of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts acquired on behalf of the Government of Bombay during a period of 
about half a centur>' beginning from the sixties of the last century. The work is 
proposed to be prepared and published imder the supervision of the Manuscripts 
Department of the Bhandarkar Institute to which the collection, originally deposited 
in the Deccan College, has been transferred. It is understood that particular sections 
of the work have been entrusted to scholars who have specialized in those sections. 
Under these arrangements three parts of the w^ork have been published in rapid 
succession after the lapse of tw^enty long years since the publication of the first 
volume of the series (Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscripts, 
deposited at the Deccan College, Poona, Volume I : Vedic Literature, Part I: 
Samhitas and Brahmanas, Bombay, 1916). These comprise Volume XII complete 
in one part which deals with Alamkara, Samgita and Natya MSS. numbering 347 
in all and Volume XVH to be completed in three parts of which two parts have 
been issued dealing with 643 Agamika MSS. of the literature of the Svetambara 
Jains. The first part of the latter volume describes MSS. of works, as also their 
commentaries, coming under ii Angas, 12 Upangas, 10 Prakirnas, and supplementary 
Prakirnas while the second part contains the description of MSS. of works falling 
under 6 Chhedasutras and 2 Culikasutras. Though in charge of different editors 
the various parts are fovmd to follow one uniform system, e.g., the one followed 
in the first voltime already referred to. The information with regard to every MS. 
has been presented under separate headings like size, extent, description, age, author, 
beginning, end, reference and in certain cases subject-matter, the indication of 
which has occasionally been very brief and obscure particularly in Vol. XII. A 
systematic adherence to these headings has led at times to repetition of the same 
matter in the case of the description of the MSS. of the same work. A passing 
reference to their distinctive features, if any, as well as a proper arrangement of 
them according to certain well-defined principles is more usefiil and welcome to 
sdolars than the repetition of mere mechanical descriptions giving little new informa¬ 
tion. A very important section in these catalogues is the one on reference which 
refers to MSS. mentioned in other catalogues and to the printed edition or editions 
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of, as also important studies on the works contained therd^. In this section in' 
Vol. XII reference is made to MSS. mentioned principally in the Catalogus Cakdogorum 
though a number of important catalogues have been published since the publication 
of the last part of this stupendous work in 1903. It is obviously diffictdt to make 
the reference to printed editions complete, but it is unfortunate if editions in well- 
known series like the Bibliotheca Indica escape notice as in the case of the 
Kavikalpalatd (Vol. XII, No. 47ff.) which was published in the above-mentioned 
series. It needs however to be pointed out that such omissions and imperfections 
were noticed but rarely, and on the whole the works testify to the deep scholarship 
and hard labour of the learned compilers. 

There are in the volumes under review profuse appendices including indices 
of authors and works, charts of Jain and Non-Jain characters, tj'pical symbols, 
characters and letter-numerals from Jain Manuscripts; but a short introduction 
drawing pointed attention to the more important MSS.—especially to MSS. of works 
that are little-known or are not mention^ in the Catalogus Catalogorum is a keenly 
felt desideratum in each of these volumes which are otherwise Wglily useful and, 
important publications. There may yet be time to remove this minor shortcoming 
from the volume entrusted to Mr. Kapadia by the inclusion of such an introduction 
in the concluding part of it and thereby enhancing the utility of this valuable mine 
of knowledge, especially in view of the ft^ that the collection is reported to contain 
one of the richest stores of Jain Manuscripts. 


Chintaharan Chakravarti. 
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THE RGVEDA AND MOHENJO-DARO ‘ 

By IvAKSHMAN SaRUP 

I am going to speak to-day on the Rgveda and Mohenjo-daro. 
While speaking on this subject, I feel very diffident, for my views 
radically differ from the views of Sir John Marshall, ex-Director- 
General of Archaeology in India and E. Mackay, an authority on 
Mohenjo-daro. The former has edited the result of excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro in three magnificent volumes,* in 1931. The latter 
has written a very interesting booklet, on the subject.* It might be 
considered rashness, on my part, to differ from universally recognized 
authorities. We see, jicople sometimes differ from great authorities 
so that they may become notorious. I assure you I have no desire 
of winning cheap notoriety by a simple process of disagreeing with 
great scholars. There are also people who would do anything to see 
their name printed in the press. I read, some time ago, that a 
certain individual set the most ancient cathedral of Paris—Notre 
Dame—on fire. He was caught red-handed. When questioned 
as to what led him to commit this act of arson, he is reported to 
have stated that he wanted to see his name printed in the columns 
of the daily newspapers. I am not actuated by any such motive. 
It is unnecessary for me to go to the extent of disagreeing with 
Sir John Marshall for the sake of seeing my name printed in the 
press. Moreover, disagreement with Sir John Marshall is not such 
a sensational event as to bring any notoriety in its wake. It is 
doubtful if the press will take any notice of it. I differ from the 
above-mentioned authorities because my studies have led me to 
different conclusions. I feel, I shall not be true to myself if I suppress 


^ A note on tlie pronunciation of Mohenjo-daro. It is a Sindhi word. The 
correct pronunciation of the second part daro should, according to Sitidhi language, 
be da4>o. p in the second syllable is a cerebral consonant and has the sound of 
4 in the Hindi word Karova meaning ‘ ten million ’. The prevalent pronunciation 
has however become daro. The vowel in the first syllabic is j)ronoun»::ed long. The 
<%i:ebral consonant of the second syllable has, in actual prevalent pronunciation, lost 
its original character of a cerebral consonant and assumed the character of a semi¬ 
vowel. Although it is the prevalent pronunciation, it is incorrect. Mohenjo-daro 
means in Sindhi, ‘ a mound of the dead ’. 

• Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, published by 
A. Probsthain, London. 

• The Indus Civilization, published by Lovet Dickenson and Thompson, London, 

1935. 
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my views, simply because they happen to differ from the generally 
accepted views. One should not fail to give expression to a 
conclusion, to which one has arrived after a careful and critical study 
of the problem. It is not in a light-hearted manner that I have 
embarked on this subject to-day. All that I ask you is therefore to 
give me a patient hearing and to critically examine the evidence that 
I am going to put before you and to judge whether or not the evi¬ 
dence, adduced in support of my thesis, is adequate, convincing or 
cogent. 

For the sake of convenience, I have divided my paper in two 
parts. The first part offers some criticism to the theories advanced 
so far. It may be called the negative part. 

The second part brings forth some evidence in support of my 
main thesis. It may therefore be called the positive part. 

Excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have revolutionized 
our ideas with regard to the history and civilization of ancient India. 
The first question, which suggests itself, is with regard to the 
character of the civilization as revealed by explorations at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. Is it Aryan or non-Arj^an in character ? 

It is generally believed that the character of civilization of the 
Indus Valley is non-Ary an. It has been suggested that it might be 
Dravidian. Attempts have also been made to establish an ethnic 
relationship between the Dravidiaus and the Sumerians, who, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. H. R. Hall, ‘ might belong to the same ethnic type as the 
Dravidians of India who, though now restricted to the south of 
India, are believed on linguistic and ethnological grounds to have 
once populated virtually the whole of the peninsula, including the 
Punjab, Sind, and Baluchistan, where, as is well known, the Dravidian 
speech is still preserved in the language of the Brahuis 

Evidence of Anthropology 

A few skulls of Mohenjo-daro are of the same type as have been 
un-earthed in Mesopotamia. The close resemblance of the Mohenjo- 
daro skulls with the skulls discovered by Dr. Woolley at Al’Ubaid 
and by Mr. E. Mackay at Kish is very remarkable. The skulls of 
Mesopotamia are assigned to a very early date. This will show 
that the people of Mohenjo-daro were racially related to the people 
of Mesopotamia. The following remark of Mr. E. Mackay shows 
that he accepts the theory of ethnic relationship between the people 
of Indus Valley and Mesopotamia: ‘ It may therefore be assumed 
provisionally that the Proto-Elamites, the dwellers in the Indus 


^ Sir John Marshall, op. cit., p. i, 109. 
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Valley brick-built cities, and perhaps also the Sumerians, had a 
common ancestry ; but beyond this it is not possible to go until 
further sites have been explored in India, Baluchistan, and the high 
lands of Persia and more information is forthcoming with regard to 
the origin and lines of development of these early peoples 

Sir John Marshall is of opinion that the language of the seals, 
excavated at Mohenjo-daro, might be Dravidian. His statement is 
the following : ‘ Of the language of these texts little more can be 
said at present than that there is no reason for connecting it in any 
way with Sanskrit. The Indus civilization was pre-Ar>'^an, and the 
Indus language or languages must have been pre-Aryan also. 
Possibly, one or other of them (if, as seems likely, there was more 
than one) was Dravidic. This, for three reasons, seems a most 
likely conjecture—first, because Dravidic-speaking people were the 
precursors of the Aryans over most of Northern India and were the 
only people likely to have been in possession of a culture as advanced 

as the Indus culture ; secondly, because.at no great distance 

from the Indus Valley the Brahuis of Baluchistan have preserved 
among themselves an island of Dravidic speech which may well 
be a relic from pre-Aryan times, when Dravidic was perhaps the 
common language of these parts ; thirdly, because the Dravidic 
languages being agglutinative, it is not unreasonable to look for a 
possible connection between them and the agglutinative language of 
Sumer in the Indus Valley, which as we know had many other close 
ties with Sumer.’ * The seals have not hitherto been deciphered. 
The opinion expressed in the passage quoted above can only be a 
conjecture. No one can say what the langxiage of the Indus Valley 
civilization was as long as the inscriptions on the seals remain a 
sealed book to us. It is only after the decipherment of the seal 
inscriptions that one would be in a position to express an opinion 
with regard to the lan^age. At present. Sir John Marshall cannot 
adduce the slightest piece of evddence in support of his statement. 
His first argument that Dravidians were the precursors of the Aryans 
over most of Northern India is not universally accepted. His second 
argument that Dravidic was perhaps the common language of these 
parts in ancient times is without any evidence. The third argument 
is equally without foundation. In other words. Sir John Marshall’s 
statement is tantamount to saying that the Dravidians were the 
authors of the Indus Valley civilization. The evidence of 
anthropology, however, does not lend any support to this contention. 
The authors probably belonged to several races. The skulls 

' E. Mackay, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

* Sir John Marshall, op, cit., p. i. 42. 
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discovered at Mohenjo-daro have been examined by Col. Sewell and 
Dr. Guha. Four distinct types have been identified: (i) the 
proto-Australoid, (2) the Me^terranean type, (3) the Mongolian 
branch of the Alpine stock and lastly (4) the Alpine type. The 
first type has dolichocranial skull. The second type is similar to 
the first but has much less brain capacity. The third type has 
the mesaticranial skull. The fourth is represented by a single 
specimen—^the skull of a child, but which is clearly brachycranial. 
None of these t3^es represent the Dravidian t3T)e. The skulls and 
skeletons, twenty-four in number, belong to the chalcolithic a^e. 
Tet us suppose that the skulls and skeletons excavated at Mohenjo- 
daro are the remains of the population. They must represent the 
residents of that city. It is clear therefore that Mohenjo-daro 
population was cosmopolitan and several races contributed to its 
composition. If the Dravidians were the supposed authors of the 
Mohenjo-daro civilization, they must have constituted the bulk of 
the population. It is therefore strange not to find the Dravidian 
type among the skeletal remains and skulls of Mohenjo-daro. 

The evidence of anthropology does not support the theory of 
the Dravidian character of the Indus Valley civilization. 

Evidence of Plastic Art 

No specimens of pictorial art have been discovered at Mohenjo- 
daro. There are no mural or fresco paintings, which could give us 
an idea of the features of the people. There is of course pottery 
painted in monochrome, even in polychrome. The ornament^ 
designs consist of intersected circles, the tree decoration, the chess¬ 
board pattern in which black squares alternate with red ones. 
Triangles, figures of animals, birds, snakes, set in natural surround¬ 
ings like grass or bushes, are also met with. But human pictures 
are not found on the Mohenjo-daro pottery. There is only one 
exception. A potsherd excavated at Harappa has a pictorial 
representation of a man and a child. 

Several examples of plastic art are, however, supplied by the 
explorations at Mohenjo-daro. They consist of (i) clay figurines, 
supposed to be deities, of both male and female persons ; {2) repre¬ 
sentations of male and female figures on various seals or amulets; 
(3) a few limestone heads; (4) a bronze statue of a dancing girl; 
and lastly (5) a soapstone statue of a bearded male. 

(i) Clay Figurines 

A common figure is that of an almost nude female. The dress 
worn is extremely scanty. A very short skirt fastened with a 
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belt is wrapped round the loins. Headdress is fan-shaped with 
two circular cup-like objects on either side, and is out of all pro¬ 
portion with the head, which is quite small. The mouth again is 
very large. Necklaces are worn but there are no bracelets on arms. 
Male clay figures are not numerous. They are entirely nude. 
Jewellery is sometimes but not always worn. Hair is long, gathered 
in a sort of bun or loop behind the head with a fillet round the 
forehead. A long beard with the upper lip shaved, seems to have 
been the fashion. One peculiarity of the male figures is that they 
wear horns on their head. These clay figurines have been made 
with great care by hand. They are coloured, smoothed and polished. 
Noses are pinched out of clay. Two sm.all pellets of clay serve for 
the eyes. Mouth is indicated by a strip, applied to the face, deep 
indents showing the lips. 

(2) Human Figures on Seals 

One seal represents a nude, three-faced figure with horns on the 
head. The figure is seated and surrounded by six animals, two deer, 
an elephant, a tiger, a buffalo and a rhinoceros. Numerous bangles 
are worn on either arm. A similar nude figure is depicted on three 
other seals, but with one face only on one of them. Another seal 
represents a female in the midst of a tree, wearing horns, a long plait 
of hair, and many bracelets. A spray rises on the head between the 
horns. A similar figure is in a kneeling posture. Behind the kneeling 
figures is an animal with a human face. At the bottom, there are 
seven figures, also wearing long plaits of hair, bangles, etc., but with¬ 
out horns. Another seal depicts on the recto two men. Each is 
holding a part of a tree. On the verso, there is the figure of a kneeling 
man. On another seal, a man is being overthrowm by a buffalo. 
There is also the representation of a horned human figure with the 
feet and tail of a bull on a seal. He is shown struggling with a tiger. 
A similar figure occurs on three other seals, where he is struggling 
with two tigers. On another seal, there are depicted a man who 
has climbed up a tree and a tiger who is waiting below. The figure 
of a woman or a woman with a child at her breast is also found on 
some of the seals. Two infants are also shown as crawling on the 
grotmd. One seal has preserved a dancing scene. One man is 
beating a drum and others are dancing to the tune. On one seal 
from Harappa, a man is playing on a drum before a tiger. On another, 
a woman is dancing. In one case, a male figure has a drum hung 
round his neck. On two seals, men are represented with bow’s 
and arrows, in an act of shooting. Thus both male and female 
figures are depicted in various situations. 
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(3) Stone Heads 

Several limestone statues have been excavated at Mohenjo-daro. 
Of the best preserved are three heads. Two of them are supposed 
to be actual portraits. Facially they are Mongolian in appearance. 

(4) The Bronze Statue of a Dancing Girl 

This bronze statue of a dancing girl was discovered by R.B. 
Daya Ram Sahni. It is an excellent statue and represents perfect 
casting. The figure is nude and wears a large number of bangles 
on one arm. There is an expression of scorn on the face. From the 
features, she is supposed to belong to the aboriginal type. 


(5) The Soapstone Statue of a Bearded Male 

This stone statue consists of a head and a bust. The lower 
part is missing. This image represents the high watermark of the 
art of sculpture of Mohenjo-daro. The figure is wearing an em¬ 
broidered robe, which is carried over the left shoulder. He has a 
short beard. The upper lip is clean shaven. The hair is short and 
parted in the middle. A fillet goes round the forehead with its 
loose ends hanging down behind the head. Eyes are half closed. 
Mouth is expressive. Lips are full. Nose is broken but seems to be 
of normal size. The forehead is rather low.^ 

Some of these statues and figuruies are supposed to depict deities. 
But as images of gods and goddesses are based on the conception 
of man, these statues and figurines are the anthropomorphic 
representations in plastic art. Art derives its inspiration from life. 
Artists, whether votaries of the pictorial or the plastic, reproduce 
consciously or unconsciously the type best known to them. These 
statues and clay figures, whether they are gods or human beings, 
give us a good idea of the types of the population. None of them 
represent the typical Dravidian type, which is officially described as 
being, ‘ Of short stature, complexion very dark, approaching black, 
hair plentiful with an occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark, head 
long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the root but not 
so as to make the face appear flat It is of course difficult to say 
whether this description would be exactly applicable to the Dravidian 
stocjk 5,000 years ago. But assuming the t3pe has preserved its 
distinguishing features, the evidence of the plastic art does not 


^ For a detailed study, see Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization ; 
E. Mackay, The Indus Civilization, 

* Sir John Marshall, op, cit,, p, i, 109. 
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support the suggestion that the Dravidians were the authors of the 
Indus Valley civilization. There is undoubtedly some resemblance 
between the statuary of Sumer and that of Mohenjo-daro, as summed 
up in the following remark of Mr. Mackay: ‘ The men wore their 
hair in the same way, i.e. gathered up in a bun at the back of the 
head and secured by a silver or gold or woven fillet worn round the 
forehead; and on one supposedly portrait head from Mohenjo-daro, 
a pin is represented as stuck through the bun. Of these statue 
heads the upper lip is shaved, a practice that was also common in 
Sumer But the evidence of the stone heads and clay figures, 
on the contrary, shows that there was probably a Mongolian strain 
among the population. Tliis is further supported by the discovery 
of a skull of Mongolian type among the skeletal remains of 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Priority of the Rgveda to Mohenjo-daro 

The Rgveda is the most sacred scripture of the Hindus. It is 
the earliest literarj' monument of the Aryan race. All its h^unns 
could not have been composed simultaneously. They must have 
covered a long period. Early and late strata can be distinguished 
in the stanzas themselves. It is not merely a book. It is literature 
itself. The state of the civilization of a particular community 
can be fairly reconstructed from a critical study of the literature 
of that particular period. Literature serves the purjjose of a mirror, 
in which a particular epoch finds itself reflected. Hence a critical 
study of the Bgveda can be utilized to reconstruct the state of 
civilization of the Rgx^edic period. Not only can we reproduce 
the state of the civilization of the Aiy^ans of the Rgvedic epoch 
but also the stage of the civilization of the non-Aiyans, with whom 
the Aryans came in contact. In the following few lines, the state 
of the Aryan and the non-Aryan cinlizations as revealed by the 
hymns of the Rgveda itself, is briefly depicted. The first thing which 
strikes a critical student of the Rgveda is that the Rgveda does not 
contain the slightest, direct or indirect, reference to any migration 
of the Aryans into India, from outside. From the evidence of the 
RV. itself, it will be impossible to say that the Aryans were not 
indigenous people of India or that they migrated into India, from 
outside. The |lgveda reveals to us a people who were li\nug in the 
valleys of the Swat, the Kabul, the Indus, the five rivers of the 
present Punjab, and parts of regions, watered by the Sarasvati, 
the Ganges and the Jamuna. If they had come from outside, the 


* E. Mackay, op. cit., p. 197. 
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migration must have taken place in a remote past. All memories 
of an ancient migration had been forgotten by the time of the 
^i.gveda. There is nothing in the RV. to show that the settlements 
of the Aryans in the valleys of the above-mentioned rivers were 
recent and had not been there from time immemorial. The evidence 
of the RV. shows that the Aryans were not foreigners who had 
come from outside and settled into the valleys of the various rivers. 
The people of the Rgvedic period were partly agricultural, partly 
pastoral. Great importance was attached to the cultivation of the 
soil. In a hymn (X, 34) there is a graphic description of the 
miseries of a gambler’s life. In stanza No. 13, gambling is condemned 
and agriculture is highly commended. The .stanza is the following : 

‘ Do not play with the dice: cultivate indeed the tillage. 
(Thus) very much held in esteem, enjoy wealth. In that line, 
(lit. there) O gambler ! are cattle, there a wife 

Agriculture is further praised in the following stanzas : 

' The wise ones yoke the ploughs and separately spread 
the teams (of oxen) ; the steadfast among the gods, by their 
good will.’ * RV. X. 101. 4. 

‘ With the hope, indeed, of thy (succor) O Indra, I have 
certainly taken the sickle in my hand. This day, O Maghavan ! 
fill the granary with the stored grain (Barley) ’.* RV. VIII. 
78. 10. 

‘ Yoke the plough, spread the teams (of oxen); when the 
land {yoni) is ploughed and harrowed {Krta, lit. prepared) sow 
here the seed . . . .let the sickles be near at hand. May the 
ripe (crop) come to us RV. X. 101. 3. 

A whole hymn (IV, 57. 1-8) is devoted to agriculture. Quota¬ 
tions can be multiplied. But what has already been cited will be 
enough to show the importance in which agriculture was held. 
Further references to agriculture are found in the following stanzas: 


jrr»: ftnnr mr ^ 1 RV. X, 34. 13. 

w ft I 

ffti I RV. X, loi. 4. 

^ wi liftwi 1 RV. VIII, 78. 10. 

iHi ft w 1 

filKT >4 Wft: I RV. X, loi. 3. 


4 
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I. 23. 15: 117. 21; 176. 2; II, 14. II; V, 53. 13 ; VI, 6. 4 ; X, 
117. 7 ; 146. 6. This is, by no means, an exhaustive list. Even 
similes are drawn from the processes of agriculture, cf. e.g. VIII, 20. 
19 ; 22. 6 ; X, 48. 7 ; 85. 37 ; X, 94. 13. Thus it is clear, the society 
in the Egvedic period was an agriculturist community. 

The hymns of the RV. also reveal to us the state of a pastoral 
society. Breeding of cattle was one of the chief occupations. 
Wealth was counted in kine (RV. V, 4. ii) in kine and horses (VII, 
77. 5). Constant prayers were offered for herds of cattle. They 
were the centre of the economic life of the people. Gods are invoked 
to look after the kine, horses, etc. 

‘ May Pusan go after our kine, may Pusan protect our horses. 
May Pusan obtain food for us.’ * RV. VI, 54. 5. 

‘ Go forth after the kine, O Pusan, of the sacrificer, who presses 
soma and of us, the praisers.' * RV. VI, 54. 6. 

‘ Let no one be lost, let no one be injured, let no one be crushed 
in a pit; now come back with all uninjured.’ * RV. VI, 54. 7. 

According to A. A. Macdonell, ‘ No sight gladdened the eye of 
the Vedic Indian more than the cow returning from the pasture 
and licking her calf fastened by a cord ; no sound was more musical 
to his ear than the lowing of milch kine '. Hence the poet exclaims, 
‘ As cows low to their calves near the stalls, so we will praise Indra 
with our hymns.’ * 

One great desire of the people was to have pastures and fields 
for the grazing of the herds of cattle. Prayers are constantly offered 
for wide pastures, Urvtm gdvyiitim, RV. Vll, 77. 4. An agricultural 
and pastoral community depends on rain for its ver>^ existence. So 
we find fervent prayers for rain. 

‘ O Maruts, give us the rain from heaven, pour forth the streams 
of the stallion. Come forward with this thunder, pouring down 
the waters—our divine father.’ ‘ RV. V, 83. 6. 


'* K - 

w wwi' *r: I RV. VI, 54. 5. 

^ IT ^ t 

waw I RV. VI. 54.6. 

WTTir if^lWTWT imiT ^ WIT I 

’WtfiinfilXT I RV. VI, 54-7- 

A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 149. 

^ «fit s wnti! I 

v 1 RV. V, 83. 6. 
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‘ Bellow forth, thunder, impregnate. Fly around with thy 
watery chariot. Drag well the (water-)skin, unfastened down¬ 
wards. Bet elevations and depressions be of the same level.' * 
RV. V, 83. 7 - 

‘ Lift up the great bucket, pour it down. Let the released 
streams flow forward. Drench heaven and earth with clarified 
butter. May there be a good drinking place for the kine.' * RV. 
V, 83. 8. Rain water is described as clarified butter. 

Warfare and performance of sacrifices were the two most 
important activities. The tribes of the Rgvedic period belonged to 
a martial race. There were inter-tribal wars. In their struggle 
for supremacy, one tribe declared war on another. Aryan settlers 
fought among themselves. There were military alliances and coali¬ 
tions among them. The most important coalition was of ten kings 
against Sudas, king of the Bharatas. 

Aiy'ans also fought against the tribes called Dasas, Asuras, 
Das3Uis, Pisacas, Raksasas, Kikatas, Panis, etc. Non-Aryans 
are described as black in colour and flat-nosed. At the time of the 
Rgveda, the barbarians or the non-Aryans lived in the mountainous 
regions, where they built their strongholds and forts. But these 
‘ forts ’ could not resist the might of the Aryans. Hundreds of 

them fell easily before the conquering Aryan: 

•5^' I RV. II, 14. 6. 

The state of the civilization of the non-Aryans as gleaned from 
the hymns of the RV. is, in the words of Sir John Marshall, ‘ that 
of a black-skinned, flat-nosed barbarians, as different from the 
fair Aryans in physical aspect as they were in speech and religion 
They were the contemptible barbarians. It is impossible to see, 
in this description, the picture of the highly developed civilization 
of the Indus Valley. The Rgvedic civilization was essentially a 
village, agricultural and pastoral civilization. The Mohenjo-daro 
civilization was a city and a commercial civilization. People in 
Mohenjo-daro lived in well-built cities of bricks, burnt in kilns. 
Their town-planning, architecture and sanitation had attained a 
remarkable development. Architecture in the Rgvedic period was 


^ ^ nw JwwT I 

ftfwiT Wi ^ I RV. 83. 7. 

* fir 1 

VN ^ I RV. 83, 8. 

* Sir John Marshall, op, ciL, Preface V. 
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rather primitive. Large commercial cities had not as yet sprung 
into existence. The evolution in civilization is from the village to 
the city civilization and not vice versa. We have therefore to 
conclude that Jlgveda represents a period earlier than the Indus 
Valley civilization. 

Evidence of Phallic Worship 

Numerous phallic emblems, which have been found in Mohenjo- 
daro, show that phallic worship prevailed in that city. I cannot do 
better than quote the words of Sir John Marshall; ‘ We may now 

return to consider the phallic emblems—the Yoni and lihga. 

Two of these are unquestionably phalli, more or less realistically 
modelled and prove conclusively that phallism in India had a pre- 

Aryan origin. Further evidence on the same point is furnished 

by two realistic specimens of the same kind—one a lihga or phallus 
and the other a Yoni or vulva .... Indeed, the only explanation 
applicable to them all is that they were sacred objects of some sort, 
the large ones serving as aniconic agalmata for cult purposes .... 
. ' {op. cit., i. 58, 59). 

In the RV. phallic worship is mentioned twice, in VII, 21. 5 
and X, 99. 3. H f5>a^3T ’Hf'i 1 (VII, 21. 

5) and w^Wi ^ 1 

It is the second hemistich in \TI, 21. 5 which mentions phallic 
worship with disapproval. It can be translated as follows ; ‘ May 
he, the noble one, defy the manifold creatures. Let those whose 
deity is phallus not penetrate our sanctuary.' 

In both places, the compound ^iinddevdh is accented on the 
first member. It is therefore a bahuvrlhi compound and can only 
mean ‘ those whose deity is phallus ’. Yaska’s explanation of 
this compound as ahrahmacarydh is not correct and cannot be 
accepted (N. 4. 19). 

Up till now it has been generally believed that tiie above com¬ 
pound has preserved a contemptuous reference to the barbarian 
aborigines. But I think it refers to the Aryan phallic worshippers. 
The barbarians or the non-Aryans were beyond the pale of the Aiy^an 
dhatma and could not therefore penetrate to the sanctuaiy^ of the 
Aryans. The prayer is against persons of the Aryan race who had 
adopted phallus as their deity and who had otherwse a right to 
penetrate the sanctuary. Just as at present, all the Aiy^an 
inhabitants of the ancient times could not have owed allegiance to 
one set of religious beliefs only. There must have been numerous 
sects. 
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The internal evidence of the RV. itself reveals the existence of 
several religious sects. I should like to quote the following stanza, 
in support of my statement. 

‘They ask of him, the terrible one, "where is he? ” They also 
say about him, " he does not exist ”. Like a conqueror, he destroys 
the prosperitv of the enemy. Put (your) faith in him. He, O men ! 
is Indra.’' RV. II, 12. 5- 

The stanza shows that there were atheists who denied the ve^ 
existence of god. ‘ How dare the enemies who do not worship 
Indra, revile me ’ ®—RV. X, 48. 7, indicates that Indra was not wor¬ 
shipped by all. The stanza, RV. X, 86. i ‘ They 

did not recognize Indra as a god ’, also shows that some did not pay 
homage to Indra. 

With this, the following stanza may be compared : 

‘ They call him Agni, Indra, Mitra, and Varuna ; they also 

say that he is the divine Garutman of beautiful wings. The 

sages speak of him who is one in various ways; they call him 

Agni, Yama, Matarisvau.’ * RV. I, 164. 46. 

This stanza shows the prevalence of monotheism of an exalted 
t5rpe. In addition, there were followers of polytheism, pantheism, 
kathenotheism, etc. 

There was not even a uniform customary law among the Aryans 
of the RV. period. Differences in customary law have been recorded 
in the RV. itself. 

The following stanza constitutes a protest against the adoption 
of a stranger as a son : ' The treasure of the stranger is indeed to 

be avoided, may we be masters of eternal wealth. (The child) be¬ 
gotten by another is no son; he is so for the fool (only) ; O Agni, 
do not corrupt our paths.’ * RV. VII, 4. 7. 

It is evident that some people had begun to adopt children 
begotten by others, i.e. Ksetraja as a son. Obviously barbarians or 


^ T«rT ftkrft « Wirni v>t -1 RV. II, 12. 5. 

wf fir«^ I RV. X, 48. 7. 

* I ^ * 1 I ^ I ■ ■■ ^ I I 

tjfirsd whfft’ikimi! 1 RV. 1 ,164.46. 

^ 'wW WJI 

w ^ ^ fw 1 RV. VII, 4.7. 
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aborigines cannot be meant here. The reference is clearly to the 
Aryans who were guilty of the practice of adoption. 

‘ The stranger, however delightful, should not be adopted, 
begotten in another’s womb; he should not be regarded (as one’s 
own) even in thought. To his own abode he certainly goes back. 
Let the new (hero), impetuous and irresistible, come to us.’ * RV. 
VII, 4- 8- 

It is clear that there can be no reference to the aborigines or 
non-Aryan tribes. The poet is speaking of Aryan tribes. So 
there were differences of customary law and even of worship among 

the Aryans themselves. To my mind the two pddas : ?tt ft 

I and 5RT ftini<fl[T wfq »n i are almost identical in spirit. 

They both represent a puritanical protest against the slightest 
departure from tradition. 

I have already shown that the Aryans did not follow a univer¬ 
sally acknowledged or uniform set of religious beliefs. There were 
several sects among them. If we study the history of religions or 
take into consideration the struggle between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism or between Hinduism and Buddhism, or between 
the Shias, Sunnis, or Ahmadia sects of Islam, we find that the struggle 
is not only long but it often includes war, bloodshed and massacre. 
So it is clear that among the Indians of Rgvedic times, a certain 
amount of rivalry, opposition, even enmity must have existed among 
various sects. 

I think the cult of phallic worship was in its infancy during 
the period of the RV. But iu course of time, it grew in popularity 
and importance. So much so that by the time of the Yajurveda, 
phallic worship had acquired so much pow’^er and prestige that it 
could no longer be ignored and that official recognition could no 
longer be withheld. It was even adopted as a partial ceremony, 
constituting an integral part of the most important of the soma- 
sacrifices—I mean the aivamedha, which became, during the classical 
period, a symbolic representation of full Hindu sovereignty. There 
must have been a gradual evolution in the status of phallic worship. 
The first stage is represented by the RV. where it is mentioned with 
^sapproval. It then slowly grew till by the time of the later SathJiitds 
it became so widespread and powerful that it was actually partially 
embodied in the sacrificial ritual itself. That it became a part of 


^ w: I RV. VII, 4. 8. 
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sacrifice is shown by the following stanzas of the Sanihitas of the 
Yajurveda, their Brihmanas and their ^rauta sutras: 

3 WNWT I 

VS., 23. 19 : TS., 7. 4. 19. I; MS., 3. 12. 20; 166.12; KSA., 4. 8; 

6b., 13. 2. 8. 5; TB., 3. 9. 6. 4. 9. 2. 4; 

20. 6. 14. 

‘ I wmmrfn—w# .. 

mil?? NTdw t?r:.RTBW ^ w % «psr. fiq q fit inH ’ 1 ^355^11 

‘ NfHnit I 1 % inhr jtn iRhrnw tir: 

^. ff gmfiT..N^hnc: 1 

aiT ^ ’^nf aTl% W fpft TN15 1 

VS., 23. 20; 6b., 13. 2. 8. 5; cf. ^ ww « e TS. 

7. 4. 19. I; KSA., 4. 8 ; APSS., 20.18. 2 ; anr.E MS., 3. 

12.20: 167.1; cf. ?r%NRf «ir<»¥wi AP^. 20.18.1. 

‘ irt^ 9 R 1 a r ^s itTg 'i i' tiM^ fPSTl 1 «in ar^l ctt tin 

'spi: t?rNT! tare: tat wrft^ ’ 1 '^^saes 1 

‘.ar^tartar^NfWt .1 . 

vt^aiat . wfTF^t ^natanrfir^RW nata^ unrafif . ar^t ar^ 

tat aNT5 Nfg fla aHiaag.’ i 1 

^3Rign ajaaa irfr awf^ ^kar acwa 1 
as ^Nrt ^'aiftalas r 

VS., 23. 21; cf. TS., 7.4.19.1; cf. KSA,, 4.8 ; 6 b., 13. 5- 2.3; it^raa- 
4 i a<j: a 16.3.36. cf. arnreiaa^inT 20.18.4; a n aii aa^^as R i a 20.6.17. Cf. 
aram aaiitAi^ ^ tfr 1 tara^ 36. 30. 

* aiar aurntsfimagaa 1 arfai^ a^n* ar ••• ••• a^rr ^Ji^irr 

ifians.ua tat tfr . W[ aaiaa 1 aiafw arafii 

i % aar^ % 1 [:.^aaias ’ 1 

‘ nai aanTTatsPwarat 1 .aiaitaaii araaft 1 t ia»i tws, aw, 

N^ap^gT ts^t ••• ••• sta ^T^ca 1 ••• ••• ^hf as^ns ••• 

... arf^ far . fai? akit Rtna . a%n fa% at^t 

%at’^taf^ aa^ a itiia ’ I *nftaa» 1 
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UnffiH ^ IT^ ETW I 

VS., 23. 22; SB., 13. 2. 9. 6; 5- 2. 4; ^fT<*rnDr^^ 20. 6. 18; 
cf. vi w TS.. 7. 4. 19. 3; KSA., 4. 8 ; '•'B., 3. 9. 7. 3 ; cf. 

MS., 3. 13. I; 168. 3. 

‘.fPRTfMN^Nnr^.. 

.^ Tfir .« 5 t fsrRHnN*t<«r^: 1 wr w^j 

0iiiwi9?lffl wmv w vr«i i rrt . fsrfiRf<T ftps ’ 1 

’^asie: I 

‘.RRWn^! gjJRl^' R'SffE.^^•' 3 lT RtfH R^T^RUnf. 

T% T% TfH .I TftRJTHH 

.IRT Wt <RT VRRfT EHEfl 

fifTRt JRtfn EPCfE I ECig^IRlj JTWr^tE ’ I JT^hR: I 

5 NT E^eIWrET: I 

VS., 23. 23: Sb., 13. 5. 2. 4. 

‘ RETE fHlft.R: RT^ E^PflRi TR RTTE^fa I R^T- 

ETfw«: R^HE!.'I I 

‘ fWr^ RW RETE I RJTRRT fWE RTSTRRRTE I % Rl^^ R!.RI^ 

.fRRW RR RnTEfirfE R^ td«lclRI*afd RTHEPt 

«N?r f^ RR ^faR EIRE.’ I JPfhR I 

HTm R % R R CTl' IRrei I 

R ft' RT »d fR ' fRET JTf^WwRRcT I 

— — —. ^ \ 

VS., 23. 24, 25; TS., 7. 4. 19. 3; MS., 3. 13. i: 168. 5: KSA.. 
4. 8; Sb., 13. 2. 9. 7; TB., 3. 9. 7. 4; RIIRRTRR^H^ 10. 8. 10 : 
RThnRR^tiHTR i6. 4. I; cf. gf ^ R a i i. 48. 

‘ WW HfirfMH^RRfR.% Hf^RRTRTRT R RRfRRT R RR ... 

ERfTRR NUr. *>R<H ^ i>Ri R 4 y*<l<? )R R ?...RR fRRT. 

># 

. 9 ^IRk(< flTR. Rlfi g M^ ’ I E 5 Re: | 

‘ irirr Hf Rri r t *< lR.% wfRfR ^ RR HTRT R % fRRT RRT. 

RTfRi^IJRIfRftllTlf RTTrfRR** RRT Tf fRRT . ^ . 

l% 5 Ri .RfRTrtR.’I I 
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^ ^ mrfilar 1 

— -B ^ 

VS., 23. 26, 27 ; TS., 7. 4.19. 2 ; MS., 3.13. i: 168. i; KSA., 4. 8; 
§B., 13. 2. 9. 2 ; TB., 3. 9. 7.1; 10. 8.12,13 ; S6S., 16. 

4. 2; 36. 31; 9- 10. 3, 4; 

20. 18. 5. 

‘ ^r?fT iwmruftfirismrd.. ^ 

••• ••• ♦{HT ••• ••• ¥.(4 ••• ... ’ I 'STSSIH* I 

• • • • • • 3 ^^ • • • * * * ^ • • • • • • ^^$ 11 * •. • • • • 

*r»j 5 tw!Tt Efis 1 w ^ fiiflwg i i N^rfir.’1 i 

Mw ig I 

vs., 23* 28; AV. 20.136.1; GB., 2.6.15 ', ^B., 13. $. 2. y ', wmwriR- 
8. 3. 28: 12. 24. 2. 2 ; t?TT*rg:^ 32. 31; cf. 

9- 10- 5- Cf. AB., 6. 36. 4; KB., 30. 5 ; lefmur 3. 24. 4. 
‘Tt^nr iirc««w(iT?lr^fH.^ .«raiuft5f:.ms ftr* 

^ ■'J. I ^ft^: WJWT?|[ miwni 

. innnn^fhrtr .•• ... ’ i 1 

‘Ttm . 7 ( 1 ^ ^T: ^ ^ iftW . 

^..«R5^ I 

«Wi wfTf%«er ’ I ^ufhn:! 1 

»fT^' mu I 

VS., 23. 29; AV., 20. 136. 4; 6b., 13. 5- 2. 7; 12. 

24. 2. I; 16. 4. 6; cf. ^ ^?rret wsrmpr 1 9. 10. 6. 

‘ MtViWi ERTiT.w i! 7 f ftra^: fmnjtmn:. ftN. 

R.i rtr ^TTT . 

»IT^ I . »| msst I 

^ Thnwf I vji mr ^ fNif^n ifNf*n ^ 

iriMt R^STTO# R RITf^: ifht^ R%inrfin.RRT ^ fl lRi if tfilR t RRUft 

RtR^ fl^WRPn tPfT Rift RTfm ^JUR Wit 
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. *TrJT^ 17 » * i 

*nfhn: 51 

v^'wTjT *r mNiU ***ii«f<i I 

vs., 23. 30, 31 : TS., 7. 4. 19. 2 ; MS., 3. 13. 1 : 168. 7 ; KSA., 4. 
8 ; Sb., 13. 2. 9. 8; TB., 3. 9. 7. 2 ; 16. 4. 4, 6. 

‘ vnr inwnni?tNfH%«r*ifN.^ 'fftnrt icts vi ?i 3 ® wftf irenrfw. 

^nJ^ra wt* ^ t??! .’ i ^wsfz'-1 

‘urnrirnmr^tNrT I ^»CTt ^’stw 

RTT ^ Tftw TO *T . N^yH^rfH 

I . ti?it TOT ^ Thrnr ^ ^ 

ir^ftr jqifruf tiiN tost ^ tot ^ «fT^ 

TOfR.’ I N’^tRTs I 

These passages clearly show that the phallic cult came to be 
incorporated, later on, into the very sacerdotal ritualism. But the 
period of the RV. is far removed from this later development. As 
the Mohenjo-daro period shows the wide prevalence of the phallic 
cult, it shows the posteriority of Mohenjo-daro to the Rgveda. 

Further, Siva was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro. Again, I 

should like to quote the remarks of Sir John Marshall: ‘. 

there appears at Mohenjo-daro a male god, who is recognizable at 

once as a prototype of the historic Siva. The god, who is 

three-faced, is seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga .... the attributes of the deity are peculiarly distinctive. In 
the first place, he is three-faced {trimukha) and we are at once 
reminded that in historic times Siva was portrayed with one, three, 
four or five faces and always with three eyes and that the familiar 
triad of Siva.... is habitually represented by a threefold image. 
Of the three-faced Siva—that is, Siva without Bralima and Visnu— 
there is a fine example among the ruined temples of Dev^gana near 
Mount Abu. . .' ^ Again, the worship of Siva can be traced to a 
very remote antiquity. Sir John Marshall remarks, ‘ Among the 
many revelations that Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have had in store 
for us, none perhaps is more remarkable than this discovery that 
Saivism has a history going back to the Chalcolithic Age or perhaps 
even further still, and that it thus takes its places as the most 
ancient living faith in the world ' {pp. cit., Preface VII). 


* Sir John Marshall, op. cit., pp. i. 52, 53. 
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I should like to submit that Siva is an Aryan deity. Although 
Siva occupies a subordinate place in the RV. he nevertheless is a 
member of the Vedic pantheon. 

Siva-Rudra is celebrated in three hymns and a few stanzas 
only in the RV., namely, I, 43. 1, 2, 4-6 ; I, 114 ; II, 33 ; V, 42. ii; 
VII, 46 ; X, 64. 8. 

But there is an evolution in the status of Siva as we come down 
from the time of the RV. to the period of the Epics. In the 
Vajasane}^ Samhita, a whole chapter is devoted to Siva-Rudra, 
namely the i6th, which contains the well-known Satarudriya. He 
is called Nilagriva, Sahasraksa, Siva, Pasupati, Bhava, Giricara, 
Girisa, Ganapati, Virupa, Visvarupa, Sarva, Siti-Kantha, Sambhu, 
Satikara, Nflalohita, etc.—^names with which Siva is celebrated in 
the classical period. From the period of the Yajurveda, Siva went 
on steadily assuming greater and greater importance. During the 
period of the Brahmanas, great importance came to be attached to 
Siva. In the Aitareya Brahmana, III, 33, Prajapati is slain by Siva 
in the form of Bhutapati, showing his greater power. In V, 14, a 
very large share in the sacrifice is allowed to Siva. In the Kausitaki 
Br^mana, there is a long section VI, i. 9, devoted to the panegyric 
of Siva. He is praised under the distinctive names of Bhava, Sarva, 
Pasupati, Ugradeva, Mahadeva, Isana, etc. There is no doubt that 
Saivism was gaining ground. Prof. A. B. Keith finds clear proof 
in the Brahmanas, ‘ of the great importance of the figure of Rudra— 
It is impossible not to feel in both Brahmanas as also in the Satapatha, 
that the figure of Rudra has a very different reality from that pos¬ 
sessed by the more normal members of the pantheon, or by Prajapati 
as creator, with whom as lord of creatures he successfully contends 

The culmination in the evolution of the status of Siva is attained 
in the epic period when Siva becomes one of the three most supreme 
deities and a member of Hindu Holy Trinity—Brahma, Vis^u, 
MaheSa. 


It has already been said that Siva was worshipped at Mohenjo- 
daro. The similarity of Siva worship at Mohenjo-daro with the 
modem worship is very remarkable. Sir John Marshall says, 
* But, taken as a whole, their religion is so characteristically Indian 
as hardly to be distinguishable from still living Hinduism or at last 
from that aspect of it which is bound up with animism and the cults 
of Siva • ... ’ {op. cit., Preface VII). This shows Siva of Mohenjo- 
daro is identical with Siva of Hinduism. An evolution in his status 
can be traced from the ^gveda to the Epics. From a minor deity 
in the Egveda, he gradually rose and became one of the most powerful 


^ A. B, Keith, Rigveda Brahmanas, Introduction, pp. 25, 26. 
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deities of the epic period. As he had already attained a high 
status at Mohenjo-daro, Mohenjo-daro represents therefore a later 
period than that of the RV., wherein Siva is but a secondary deity. 

It may be objected that Siva is not an Aryan deity at all and 
that it was adopted by the Aryans from the nor-Aryans, when the 
former came in contact with the latter. To this objection, it may 
be pointed out that when borrowing takes place, the most important 
deity is borrowed and highest rank is bestowed on the borrowed 
deity from the very beginning. The evolution of the status of Siva 
from the time of the Rgveda to the period of Bpics shows that it 
was not borrowed otherwise we should have expected Siva to have 
been a supreme deity from the earliest times. Siva gradually evolved 
himself and attained the highest rank after a long career. 

Further, a similar evolution can also be traced in the status of 
of Visnu. In the Rgveda, \"isnu is a minor deity but becomes a 
supreme deity in the epic period. Later on, he is a member of the 
Hindu holy trinity. The career of \'isnti is parallel to that of Siva. 
Both are quitt? insignificant deities in the beginning but gradually 
assume more importance and greater power till the zenith is reached 
in the epic period. The same thing can more or le.ss be said about 
the third member of the trinity, i.e. Brahma. If Siva is a non-Aiy’an 
deity borrowed by the Arj^ans, then it will have to be assumed that 
both VLsnu and Brahma were also non-Aryan deities, borrowed by 
the Aryans. The conclusion will then be irresistible that the whole 
of the Hinduism was non-Ar>'an in its origin, w'hich will be absurd 
on the face of it. 

The only right hjqjothesis will therefore be to assume that Siva 
is not a non-Aryan but an Aryan deity, as mentioned in the Rgveda. 
He was not borrowed from the aborigines but gradually evolved 
himself from a humble origin to its most remarkable supremacy in 
the epic period. 

Again, we find that gods at Mohenjo-daro had been completely 
anthropomorphized, but this process had not gone ver>'’ far during 
the period of the RV. In the mjrihology of the RV. gods had not 
^been invested with a distinct and clear-cut individuality as in the 
later epic and Pauranic period. Their personality was in a nebulous 
state. One god is praised with the same epithets as another. In 
II, I, Agni is everjrihing : 

wwr fK i wfi i w i 

— , 1 . ^ — 

HTT w I ^ I 

IV W’ I 

v h4h « .I 8 I 
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Agni is praised as Indra, Visnu, Brahma, Brahmanaspati, 
Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, etc. In it, i. 8, Agni is described as the 
king. 

In II, 27. 10, Varuna is described as the king of all,—^gods and 
men : w iimT % ^ % 1 Nwfj I Similarly in VII, 

87. 5-6, Vanina is again spoken of as a king. 

In IX, 59. 4, Soma is described as great and supreme over all. 

In IX, 96. 10, Soma is the king of the universe i 

In IX, 96. 5, Soma is the creator of heaven and earth. He is the 
generator of Agni, Surya, Indra, Visnu, etc. He prolongs age 

(IX, 96. 14) n 1 In VII, 77. 5, Usas also prolongs life 

B 5 I In X, 86, Indra is described as superior to all 

^ 3 ^ 5 1 and so on. Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, has 
the following remark about the V’edic gods : 

‘ On account of the super-eminence of the deity, a single soul is 
praised in various ways. Other gods are the individual limbs of a 
single soul. Or else, as people say, seers praise objects according 
to the multiplicities of their original nature, as well as from its 
universality. They are produced from each other. They are the 
original forms of each other’ (N. 7. 4). Each god is supreme. No 
god is subordinate to another. There is no hierarchy among the 
gods of Rgveda as in Greek or Roman mythology. No god is 
superior or inferior to any one else. Each god is absolute. This is 
stated in so many words in the Egveda itself. The following stanza 
has expressed this idea in clear words : 

wit NTi*5I RV. VIII, 30. I. 

‘ Among ye, O gods! there is none that is small, none that 

is immature (lit. a youth). All indeed are great.' 

The supremacy of each god is due to the fact that the process* 
of anthropomorphism was still in its infancy, during the period of the 
itgveda, whereas this process was complete by the time of Mohenjo- 
daro. This also shows that ^Igveda is anterior to Mohenjo-daro 
period. 

At Mohenjo-daro, gods were worshiped in their shrines. 
Temples must have been built to house the idols. But no shrines 
or temples are mentioned in the RV. None existed during that 
period. 
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Bmlding of temples and shrines was a later phase of Hinduism, 
as shown by the Epics. This also shows that the RV. should be 
assigned to a period earlier than Mohenjo-daro. 

Art of Writing 

Numerous seals have been excavated at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. These seals are inscribed. The inscriptions on these 
seals have not been deciphered as yet. We do not know definitely 
at present whether the script was written from right to left or from 
left to right. We have no evidence, beyond a conjecture, to express 
any opinion with regard to the character of the language, preserved 
in the seals. It is not possible to state whether the language was 
agglutinative, synthetic or otherwise. It is equally difficult to 
hazard an opinion, in the present state of our knowledge, whether 
the speech was of an Aryan or non-Aryan character. But one thing 
can be clearly stated. These inscribed seals prove that the art 
of writing had been invented by the time of the Indus Valley civiliza¬ 
tion, whereas the art of writing had not been invented during the 
Rgvedic period. The sacred hymns of the Vedas were therefore 
handed down from generation to generation, by means of an oral 
tradition. As the sacred text of the hymns was heard from the lips 
of a teacher and not read from a written book manuscript, the 
Vedas were therefore called i.e. ‘ that which is heard '. At 

a later period in the Indian history, the art of writing was invented 
and extensively used. This is supported by the following state¬ 
ment of Yaska, the author of The Nirukta, one of the six auxiliary 
treatises of the Vedas: ‘ (Primeval) seers had direct intuitive 
insight into duty. They, by oral instruction, handed down the 
hymns to later generations, who were destitute of the direct intuitive 
insight. The later generations, declining in (power of) oral com¬ 
munication compiled this work—in order to comprehend their 
meaning ’{The Nirukta, i. 20). 

The art of writing had been invented when the Mohenjo-daro 
civilization was in a flourishing state but the art of writing had not 
been invented during the period of the Rgveda. This shows the 
priority of the Rgveda to the Indus Valley civilization. 




THE EPOCH OF THE GANGA ERA 

By R. C. Majumdar 

The Ganga kings of Kalihga used in their charters an era which 
is_ variously referred to as ‘ Gdngeya-Vathia-pravardhanidna-vijaya- 
rdjya-samvatsara ‘ Gdnga-pravarddhavijaya-rdjya-samvatsara etc., 
or simply as ‘ Pravardhamdna-vijaya-rdjya-samvatsara ’ with reference 
to a Ganga king. 

This era is now usually referred to as the G^ga or Gahgeya 
Era. But although its use has been fairly extensive both in space 
and time, it has not yet been possible to ascertain its epoch or origin. 

The important bearing of this point in determining the 
chronolog3' of the early kings of Kalihga has led many scholars to 
propound different views on this subject. I shall therefore briefly 
discuss them before offering my own suggestions. 

Dr. Fleet was the first to propose a definite view about the 
epoch of the Ganga Era.' He found a key to the solution of the 
problem in the Godavari Grant of Raja Prithivimula. We learn 
from this record that Adhiraja Indra combined with certain other 
chiefs and overthrew a certain Indra-Bhattaraka. Fleet held that 
the latter prince must be the Eastern Calukyan prince Indra- 
Bhattaraka, the younger brother of Jayasimha I (6aka 549 to 579 
or 582), and the father of Visnuvardhana II (Saka 579 to 586 or 
Saka 582 to 591). Therefore Adhiraja Indra must have flourished 
between Saka years 549 and 591 or A.D. 627 and 670 A.D. While 
editing the Chicacole Grant of Indravarman dated in G.E. 128, 
Fleet identified this Adhiraja Indra with the Kalihga king 
Indravarman of the Chicacole Grant who also issued a charter in 
the year 146 of the Ganga Era. Later, while editing the Parlakimidi 
Grant of Indravarman, dated G.E. 91, he thought it also possible 
that Adhiraja Indra might be identified with this earlier Ganga king. 
In that case the date of the earlier Indravarman of Kalihga would 
fall between 627 and 670 A.D., and that of the later Indravarman 
would be fifty-five years later (difference between 91 and 146), i.e. 
725 A.D. 

As the Grant of Indravarman, dated 128, refers to an eclipse 
of the moon on the full-moon day of Margasira, he thought that this 


,. * lad. Ant., Vol. XVI, p. 131. The abbreviation G.E. has been used to denote 
tills era. 
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date must have been equivalent to one of the fifteen years (noted 
by him in detail) between 627 and 725 A.D. on which there was a 
lunar eclipse in Margasira. He thought that the date might be more 
precisely determined with the help of another astronomical datum 
in the Parlakimidi Grant of G.E. 91, viz. that the month of Magha 
included thirty solar days. 

Fleet left the question at that, but remarked that on palaeo- 
graphical grounds all the three grants issued in the name of 
Indravarman (of Kalihga) may be allotted to the period indicated 
by him, viz. 627 to 725 A.D. This would mean that the two extreme 
dates for the epoch of the Gahga Era would be A.D. 481 (627 minus 
146) and 634 (725 minus 91). Roughly speaking, according to 
Fleet’s view the epoch of the G^ga Era would fall in the sixth 
century A.D. 

Dr. Fleet’s view has been rendered obsolete by the discovery of 
the record of an earlier king Indravarman, dated in the year 39.* 
But even apart from this, Fleet’s view has been adversely criticized 
by several scholars. Mr. G. Ramadas has tried to show that none 
of the fifteen years suggested by Fleet would satisfy the astronomical 
data found in other Kalihga records.* Professor Dubreuil holds * 
that the king Indra-Bhattaraka, mentioned in the Godavari Plates 
of Prithivimula, was not the Eastern Calukya prince, as Fleet 
supposed, but the Visnukundin king of that name. This view has 
been supported by Mr. D. C. Sircar.* It would thus appear that 
Dr. Fleet’s views have no sure basis to stand upon. 

Mr. Ramadas who rejected the views of Dr. Fleet on astronomical 
grounds propounded a new theory about the epoch of the G§hga 
Era.® He laid stress on the wordings of the era, viz. pravardhamana- 
vijayarajya-samvatsara ’ (‘ prosperous victorious era ’), and con¬ 
cluded that it must commemorate some grand victory. His further 
views may be summed up in his own words. 

‘ It is also stated in this praiesti {sic) (Allahabad Pillar Ins.) 
that Swamidatta was the king of both Pishthapura (s*c) and Kalihga 


' The victory commemorated by the Kalihga Era may be the 
one that released the country from the foreign rule of Pishthapura. 
That victory may be the victory of Samudragupta over the king 
Svamidatta. Perhaps Samudragupta captured Kalihga and con- 


* Jirjinga Grant, J.A.H.R.S., Vol. Ill, p. 40. 

* J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IX, pp. 402-3. 

* Andent History of the Deccan, p. 91. 

* Successors of the Satavahanas in the Eastern Deccan, p. 08. 

* J.B.O.R.S., V'ol. IX, pp. 3986. 
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ferred it on one of the warriors that had been following him in the 
expedition; and having received it, might have founded the Gahga 
d3nttasty 

Thus the initial date of the Ganga Era would fall somewhere 
in Samudragupta’s reign, i.e. between c. 330 and 380 A.D., or shortly 
after it. This is corroborated in the opinion of Mr. Ramadas by the 
two following facts :— 

(a) Kamarnava, the founder of the later Gahga family, is 
said to have taken possession of the Kalihga cotmtries. 
So this must have taken place after the death of 
Satyavarma who issued the Chicacole Plates, dated 
351. The statements in the Vizagapatam Plates of 
Anantavarman Codagahga shows that Kamarnava 
came to the throne in Saka 651. As, therefore, 651 
Saka comes later than 351 G.E., i G.E. is later than 
300 Saka or 378 A.D. 

{b) From the close resemblance of the letters of several (rafiga 
plates with those of records of known dates, it appears 
that the initial year of the G^ga Era falls some time 
about the fourth centuiy' A.D. 

Having thus fixed up A.D. 330 and 400 as the limits of the 
period during which the Gahga Era was established, Mr. Ramadas 
applied the astronomical tests and determined §aka 271 (A.D. 
349-50) as the year when the Gahga Era was started. 

It is needless to criticize the view in detail. It rests upon a 
very weak foundation of historical assumptions, and it has been 
shown by Mr. Rajaguru that Mr. Ramadas’ theory also fails to 
satisfy the astronomical data.* 

As regards his paUeographical arguments, Mr. R. D. Banerji 
pointed out that none of the three Kalihga Plates referred to by 
him (dated 183, 193, 195) can be regarded as earlier than the Ganjam 
Plates of 300 Gupta Era (=619 A.D.).* 

Before leaving this topic I may refer to the conflicting views 
put forth in different parts of his paper bj' Mr. Ramadas. On 
p. 406, he says that ‘ the earliest date that can be allotted to the 
founding of the era is Saka 300 or 378 A.D.' Five pages later, 
he says that the Kalihga Era was initiated in A.D. 349. 

From the theory of Mr. Ramadas which places the epoch of 
the G.E. at too early a period we may proceed to some of the extreme 
views on the other side. The late Robert Sewell held that the 


* J.B.O.R.S., pp. 404-5. 

* History of Orissa, p. 241. 


* J.A.H.R.S., Vol. IV. pp. 9ff. 
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era was started from the accession of K^arnava III in A.D. 877-78. ‘ 
Mr. R. D. Banerji was of opinion that the initial date of the Gahga 
Era falls in the first half of the eighth century A.D.* Mr. B. C. 
Majumdar places the epoch of the era in 772 A.D.* None of these 
views was based on any positive data of satisfactory character and 
need not be criticized in detail. 

To Mr. R. Subba Rao belongs the credit of bringing to light 
positive evidences of a satisfactory character which may perhaps 
lead to the solution of the vexed problem. But, unfortunately, 
Mr. Subba Rao’s deductions and inferences do not appear to be 
quite correct. I would, therefore, first give a clear exposition of the 
materials together with the views formulated thereon by Mr. Subba 
Rao, and then proceed to draw my own conclusions from the same. 

The new materials are furnished by two inscriptions of Dharma- 
khedi, son of Bhamakhedi, a feudatory ruler of the Kadamba family. 
The Simhapura copperplate grant* describes him as the Maha- 
mandalika of Debendrabrahma (°varman) of the G^ga family. 
He granted a village in the year 520 of the Gahga-Kadamba Era 
(Gahga-kadamba-vamsa-pravarddhamana-vij ayaraj ya samvatsara). 

The Mandasa Plates* refer to a grant of Dharmakhedi during 
the reign of Anantavarama (°varman) of the G^ga family. The 
date of the grant is expressed as ‘ $akabda navaiataka saptarasamata ’. 
This was originally translated as 6aka 976, but Mr. G. Ramadas took 
it to mean 913.* The regnal year is given as 15. 

Mr. Subba Rao regarded Gahga-Kadamba Era of the Simhapura 
Plate as identical with the Ganga Era, and this may be regarded as 
unexceptionable. He then proceeded to show that as Dharmakhe^ 
ruled both in G.E. 520 and Saka 913, the initial year of the Gahga 
Era would fall somewhere about A.D. 471. 

I need not follow Mr. Subba Rao in the further amplification of 
his theory by means of which he fixes the initial date of the Gahga 
Era as 494 A.D.^, nor the modification suggested by Mr. J. C. Ghosh,® 
who places it in 496 A.D. The main basis of Mr. Subba Rao’s 
theory appears to me to be wrong. There is in my opinion no warrant 
for the assumption that the date of the Mandase Plates is ‘ clearly 
913 '. The words sapta and rasa undoubtedly mean ‘ seven ' and 
‘ six ’, and it is more reasonable to take the date as 976 or 967 (if 


* The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, edited by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, 
P- 357 - 

* History of Orissa, p. 239. 

» J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II, pp. 361-2. 

* J.A.H.R.S.. Vol. Ill, pp. 171-180. 

» J.B.O.R.S.. Vol. XVII, pp. I75ff. • Ibid., p. 179. 

’’ J.A.H.R.S., Vol. V, pp. 272-4. 8 Ind. Ajxt., 1932, p. 237. 
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we follow the principle ankasya vdmd gatih). This point has been 
already noted by Mr. J. C. Ghosh* though, strangely enough, he 
maintains at the same time that Dharmaldiedi was a contemporary 
of Devendravarman, son of Anantavarman-Vajrahasta, who ascended 
the throne in 902 Saka.* But the correctness of this interpretation 
of the date is also vouchsafed by the name of the Gahga king. 
According to Simhapura Plates, the overlord of Dharmakhedi was 
Devendravarman, son of Anantavarman. The king Anantavarman 
of the Mandasa Plates may therefore be identified with the latter. 
Now, on looking through the genealogical table of the Ganga kings, 
furnished by the Korni C.P. of Anantavarman-Codaganga* and other 
epigraphic records, we find the names of two kings, father and son, 
Vajrahasta-Anantavannan and Rajaraja-Devendravarman,* and this 
Anantavarman ruled from Saka 960 to 992 (A.D. 10^8-1070). The 
fifteenth regnal year would correspond fairly well to Saka 976 which 
seems to confirm the reading of the date of Mandasa Plates, as 
suggested above. 

Now if we take the date as Saka 913, there is no Anantavarman 
in the G^ga family ruling in that period. In order to obviate 
this difiiculty, Mr. Ramadas, and following him, also Mr. Subba Rao, 
have started the hypothesis that all the rulers of the Ganga family 
were called, in succession, Anantavarman and Devendravarman.® 
Proceeding on this assumption Mr. Ramadas has identified 
Anantavarman of the ]Mandasa Plates with Kamarnava IV, and 
Mr. Subba Rao has identified him with Vajrahasta III, son of 
Kamarnava IV. 

The assumption rests on the fact that for some generations, 
the Gahga kings were named in succession Anantavarman and 
Devendravarman. But it would be unreasonable to conclude from 
this that their predecessors wx*re also so named, so long at least 
as we do not get any satisfactory evidence for the same. 

The positive evidence on w'hich we may hope to fix the epoch 
of the Gahga Bra may thus be stated as follows :— 

The feudatory Kadamba Chief Dharmakhedi ruled during the 
reigns of two Gaiiga kings, Anantavarman and his son Devendra- 


* J.A.H.R.S., Vol. VIII, pp. 2^4-35. * Ind. Aut., 1932, p. 237. 

» J.A.H.R.S., Vol. I. pp. 46ff.' 

* V'ajrahasta is called Anantavarman in two of his own plates (Madras Museum 
and Ganjam copperplates; Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 94; Vol. XXIII, p. 67) and the 
Grant of Narasimhadeva II. {J.A.S.B., Vol. LXV, Part 1, No. 3, 1896). Rajaraja is 
called Devendravarman in the copperplate. No. 4 of App. A. Epigraphical Report 
for 1918-19. 

® J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVII, pp. 180-81. In J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XX, p. 34, f.n. 2, 
he modifies the view a little. 
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varman. He made a grant of land, during the reign of 
Anantavarman, in the 6aka year 976 (or 967), and a second grant, 
during the reign of Devendravarman, in the Gahga year 520. 

Now there is no difficulty in identifying the two G^hga kings 
with Vajrahasta-Anantavarman {6aka 960-992) and Rajaraja- 
Devendravarman (6aka 992-999). The Gahga year 520 would thus 
fall between Saka 992 and Saka 999. The epoch of the Gahga Era 
would thus lie between 472 and 479 ^aka or A.D. 550 and 557. 

We have now to consider whether this conclusion is in conflict 
with any known data. In this connection it is necessary to examine 
the date contained in three copperplate grants found at Chicacole, 
Chipurupalle, and Kambakaya. 

I. The Chicacole Plates ‘ begin with the usual phraseology of 
Gahga inscriptions and refer to the Gahga king Madhukavar^inadeva, 
son of Anantabrahmadeva. But instead of recording an order of 
the king, such as the initial words might lead us to expect, it refers 
to a grant by the lord of Pattyapura in the year 526 of the Gahga 
Era. 

Mr. Subba Rao * has identified the Gahga king of these plates 
with the king Madhukamarnava, son of Vajrahasta-Aniyahkabhima. 
As according to the Chicacole Plates, Anantabrahma is said to be the 
father of Madhvkavarnna, he assumes that Vajrahasta was also 
called Anantavarman, and his whole chronological scheme is based 
upon this assumption. If this is accepted the epoch of the Gahga 
Era cannot of course be so late as 550 A.D. 

As I have mentioned above, there is no warrant for the assump¬ 
tion that Vajrahasta-Aniyahkabhima was called Anantavarman. 
The identification suggested by Mr. Subba Rao is not, therefore, 
convincing enough to upset the results which we have arrived at 
with the help of positive data. 

By applying the initial date of the Gahga Era as assumed above 
by me, the date of Chicacole Plates would lie somewhere between 
1076 and 1083 A.D. Now, according to the accepted view Rajaraja- 
Devendravarman, son of Vajrahasta-Anantavarman, ruled till 1076 
or 1077 A.D. and was succeeded by his son Anantavarman- 
Codagahga. There is no place for Madhukavarnpa, son of 
Anantavarman in the above list. 

I admit the difficulty, and cannot suggest any definite solution 
which is entirely satisfactory. But this difficulty is equally present 
in the other theories, inasmuch as we know of no king Madhuki- 
vilrnna (or Kamarnava), son of Anantavarman, from any other source. 


» J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVIII, pp. 272ff. 
* J.A.H.R.S., Vol. V, pp. 271-2. 
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Mr. Subba Rao has solved it by supposing that Vajrahasta, the 
father of Madhukamarnava, was also called Anantavarman. I 
might suggest a similar solution, viz. that Rajaraja-Devendravarman, 
son of Vajrahasta-Anantavarman, was also called Madhukavfiurnna. 
I may add that this view has already been propounded by Mr, G. 
Ramadas while editing the Chicacole Plates. He holds that as the 
Simhapura Plates of 520 G.E. refer to king Devendravarman, son of 
Anantavarman, and the Chicacole Plates of 526 refer to 
Madhukavarnna, son of Anantavarman, ‘ consequently Madhuka- 
varnna appears to have borne the imperial title of Devendravarman 
I do not lay much stress on this assumption, except by way of 
pointing out that the difficulty, referred to, is not a conclusive argu¬ 
ment against my view. 

Similarly, I may suggest that Madhukavarnna may be regarded 
as a younger brother of Rajaraja-Devendravarman, as Anantavarman 
was the name of the father of both and their dates lie within six 
years. It is true that there is no reference to this king in the 
genealogical list. But in this connection I would like to draw atten¬ 
tion to one passage in the Korni C.P. of Anantavarman.* In lines 
23ff. it states that Rajaraja protected the earth for eight years 
and then his chief queen gave birth to a son (Anantavarman) 
Codagahga who was consecrated in the year 999 Saka. 

It would thus appear that Anantavarman-Codagahga was born 
after the death of his father, and his long reign of 72 years lends 
colour to this supposition. In that case it is easy and natural to 
presume that a younger brother of Rajaraja-Devendravarman 
would act as regent till the infant king was crowned some time 
in 1077 A.D. In that case, assuming the epoch of the Ganga Era 
to be 550 A.D., we may regard the Chicacole Plate of 526 (=1076 
A.D.) as issued by Madhukavarnna as a regent. This would explain 
the i^uliar nature of this plate, as noted before, and the absence 
of this name in the genealogical list. 

A third hypothesis would be to assume Madhukavarnna as a 
rival king of Anantavarman-Codagahga in his earlier years. Accord¬ 
ing to Mahavatn^a, the queen of the Ceylonese king Vijayavahu 
(1054-1109 A.D.) was a princess of Kalihga, and one of her relatives 
named Madhukannava came to Ceylon from Sihapura.* 

I put forth these alternatives merely to show how the difficulty 
may be ultimately solved, but it would be unwise to make any 
definite assumption at this stage. 

To sum up : I have shown that the natural interpretation of the 
only known positive datum would lead to the inference that the 


* J.A.H.R.S.. Vol. I, pp. 46ff. 


* Kp. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 4. 
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initial date of the Gahga Era falls between 550 and 557 A.D. The 
Chicacole Plates raise a difficulty which cannot be solved now, but 
it is equally present in all the theories on the subject. 

2. In the Achyutapuram Plates of Indravarnian, dated 87,* 
the donee is named Durgasarman of the Gautama gotra. The 
Chipurupalle Copperplate * of the Eastern Calukya king Maharaja 
Visnuvardhana, dated year 18 (=633 A.D.), refers to grant of lands 
to two sons of Durgasarman of the Gautama gotra. Considering 
the proximity of the localities, and the identity of name and gotra, 
the Brahmana Durga^rman, referred to in these two plates, may 
very well be regarded as one and the same person. 

If we accept the initial date of the Ganga P>a to be c. 550 A.D., 
Durga&irman must have received the grant in c. (r^y A.D. It 
would then follow that his two sons received grants four years earlier. 
There does not appear to be any inherent improbability in this. It 
may be added that the proposed identification definitely places the 
epoch of the Ganga Era to the first half of the sixth century A.D., 
with the possible margin of a decade or two on either side. In 
the present uncertain state of our knowledge this seems to be a 
great landmark in the solution of the problem. 

3. The Kambakaya copperplate grant, dated 1103 6aka,* 
states that during the reign of Devendravarman, his provincial 
governor, the Kadamba Chief Udayaditya, son of Dharmakhedi, 
granted a village to two BrMimanas. Now if the Dharmakhedi of 
this grant be regarded as the same person who is mentioned in the 
Simhapura and Mandasa Plates, the date 1103 Saka would be too 
late for his son, there being an interval of nearly 127 years (1103 
minus 976) between the known dates of the two. But the objection 
would be still more serious if the date of the Mandasa Plates is taken 
as 913 Saka. In any case, we are justified in holding, either that the 
date of the inscription is wrong, or that Dharmakhedi mentioned 
therein is a different person. 

I do not like to discuss the astronomical data of which much 
has been made by some scholars. In the first place, I am not equal 
to the task, and secondly, previous experience in regard to discussions 
on the epoch of the Gupta Era, and of the dates used in the Pratihara 
records,—to quote only two examples out of many, —have sufficiently 
demonstrated the risk of rel3dng on such data for the purpose we 
have in view. 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. i28flF. * Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, pp. isff. 

® Published in the Telugu Journal Bliarati, Nov. 1927. I have not been able to 
consult this, and have relied on the summary given by Mr. Subba Rao (J.A.H.R.S., 
Vol. VI, p. 207). 
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In conclusion I may point out that as a net result of the above 
discussion it may be confidently asserted that the epoch of the 
Gahga Era falls within the first half of the sixth century A,D.^ 
with a possible margin of about ten to twenty years on either 
side, and that there are good grounds to place it between 550 and 
557 A.D. 


1 In his introduction to the Bangalore plates of Devendravarman (No. 12) 
lycwis Rice remarks : * The date 254 (of the Gahga Era) is supposed to be equivalent 
to about 774 A.D. ’ (Ep. Cam., Vol. IX, p. 9). This would place the epoch of the 
era to about 520 A.D., within the period proposed by me. Unfortunately I have 
not been able to find out the data or the reasoning wliich led Rice to this conclusion. 




STUDIES IN GUPTA PALEOGRAPHY 

By SusHTL K. Bose 

A large number of duplicate original estampages have been 
placed at the disposal of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar by the Oovemment 
of India. These are now lying in the Indian Museum and I beg to 
extend my best thanks to Dr. Bhandarkar and abov'e all to the 
Archajological Department, for, otherwise I should not have had 
the opportunity of using those estampages which have enabled 
me to pursue the study of Dupta paleography. The whole 
sul)ject will be treated in a series of articles the first instalment of 
whicli is offered herewith for constructive criticism. 


(I) 


On the development of the letter Ya 

Almost half a centur>’ Ijack before the late Dr. Rudolf Hoemle 
contributed his well-known article on the date of the Bower Manuscript 
in the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengali studies 
in Indian paleography were in their first stage. As a matter of fact, 
Hoernle's was the first systematic effort to discuss the subject of 
Gupta paleography. His discussion of the age of the Bovver Manus¬ 
cript was no doubt a piece of profound scholarship, but when he 
tried to put some sort of chronological value ou the letter ya in its 
different forms, he perhaps overshot the mark. The discovery of 
fresh materials and the general advance of the science of paleo¬ 
graphy effected since then, make it necessary to consider the whole 
question once again ; so that ev’en the worthy publications of scholars 
like Biihler * and R. D. Banerji * on this subject do not militate 
against the necessity of a fresh study. In the present note I will 
concentrate on the nature of the letter ya, mainly confining my 
remarks to the epigraphs of the Gupta period. 

It Is generally acknowledged, since Biihler gave out his ^fiews 
on the subject, that the precursors of the northern alphabet, during 
the .so-called Gupta period, were those of the Northern Kshatrapas 
and the Kushanas. This term northern alphabet again seems to 
have been uniformly used to indicate that class of alphabet which 


* J.A.S.B., 6o, 92f. 

* Indian Paleography (Eng. trans.). 


• Origin of the Bengali script. 
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pervaded the whole of Northern India from the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. to about the beginning of the seventh. In other words, 
it has been maintained that the Kushan script gave rise to the so- 
called Gupta alphabet which predominated the whole of Northern 
India for an appreciably long period. As we are concerned here 
only with the letter ya let us proceed to examine what characteristics 
have been attributed to it, as found in the Gupta period, by scholars 
like Biihler and Hoernle. The researches of the latter scholar in 
connection with his studies of the Bower Manuscript have been 
widely accepted and we find that Mr. Pargiter, while editing the 
much disputed copperplates from East Bengal, has wholly accepted 
the views of Dr. Hoemle.* In his articles appearing both in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in the Indian Antiquary, 

Dr. Hoemle maintained that and c-v are the oldest forms of the 
letter ya and ^ the latest type of it. For the convenience of subse¬ 
quent reference we call the first figure above as the looped type of ya 
while the second figure may be designated as the knotched type. 
The third figure is of course, what is called the cursive bipartite ya. 
In between these types Hoemle has placed another which he calls 

the transitional one and which looks much like . It appears 
from his writings that Hoernle was inclined to think that somewhere 
about 350 A.D. a new alphabet arose in Northern India commonly 
known as the Gupta alphabet having many new features. This idea 
of his, Biihler had also imbibed subsequentl3^ In the light of new 
facts that have cropped up since then, it becomes necessary that any 
attempt at a classification of the letter ya into the older, transi¬ 
tional and later forms must be given up. More so is the case in 
those instances where Hoemle has tried to fix an age for the pre¬ 
valence of the transitional form and from it to derive the date of 
any particular document. At the very outset it may be observed 
that every letter might be called transitional inasmuch as there 
invariably is an earlier and a later variety of it. After a very detailed 
study Hoemle came to the conclusion that from about 580 A.D. 
the tripartite ya had disappeared from the script of Northern India.* 
Many new records have been discovered since Hoemle wrote his 
article and his conclusions are, therefore, to be readjusted in the 
light of these new discoveries. As a matter of fact, Biihler * himself 
noted that the discovery of an inscription of the seventh century 
with mostly tripartite ya, makes a modification of Hoernle’s 


* Indian Ant., Vol. 39, pp. I93ff. 

* J.A.S.B., 60, 92f. 


Biihler, loc. dt., p. 48, f.n. 3. 
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argument necessary but does not invalidate his final results. The 
epigraph in question is, of course, the Uda3q)ur record of Aparajita * 
of V.E. 716 where the old type of ya really occurs. The Bodh Gay 4 
inscription of Mah 4 ndman * has received more attention from scholars 
than is really due to it. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Twenty to thirty years ago it was the only record of its kind, and 
naturally the earlier group of scholars fell back on this record in 
support of their theories. But now, in view of the rapid progress 
that epigraphy has made since then, the lower limit for the use of 
the tripartite ya has to be pushed beyond the seventh century.® 
Another remark of Hoemle that a scribe would habitually use one 
form of writing and would not introduce a style to which he was not 
accustomed, will have to be modified as we shall show in a separate 
place that two absolutely different kinds of styles are introduced 
in the same record. But to come to our point about the precise 
nature of ya. The scri])t with which we are dealing now, has generally 
been characterized as the Gupta alphabet. But this d>Tiastic 
appellation is an^^thing but satisfactor\’. The real beginning of 
this so-called Gupta alphabet may be traced to ver>’- early times 
even to the days of the Kushanas and the Kshatrapas. Though 
Fleet ® has noticed a casual similarity between certain Gupta letters 
and those occurring on the coins of the Indo-Scythians in the Punjab, 
it was Prof. 1 ). R. Bhandarkar ® who discussed the whole question 
when he edited the Mathura inscription of Chandra Gupta II of 
the year 61. It is obligator^^ therefore, to take into consideration 
the nature of the Kushan characters when we pursue an enquiry’’ 
into the paleography of the so-called Gupta alphabet. The oldest 
type of ya is generally that with a loop or a curled cur\^e attached to 

the left limb of the letter like t\lA . Incidentally I might remark 

here that the type illustrated by Pargiter as one of the earliest forms 
oiya, on the authority of Hoemle, is not met with in any of the earlier 
inscriptions. If we examine some of the Kushan records from 
Mathura we shall find that both the looped and the knotched t^qje 
of ya occur frequently side by side. Neither of these two forms can, 
therefore, be called a development of the other. ^\ud they continue 
to appear in Northern India during the Gupta period also. The 
remark of Dr. Biihler * that the oldest instance of the independent 
looped ya is found in Fleet’s No. 59 of A.I>. 371, therefore, requires 
modification as we have pointed out that Kushan inscriptions from 


* Epi. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 29. 

® R. D. Baoerjee, loc. cit., p. 39. 

* Epi. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. i. 


* C.I.I., Vol. II, p, 274. 

* C.I.l., Vol. II, p. 3. 

® Biihler, loc, cit., p. 48. 
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Mathura exhibit clear cases of independent looped ya. Besides this 
looped tripartite we also notice, during this period, the prevalence 
of the transitional form now and then, which is said to have ulti¬ 
mately lead up to the modern cursive ya. We shall show here, 
with the help of illustrations from different inscriptions that the 
above three forms of ya do not observe any sequence in point of time. 
On the other hand, facts would tend to prove that they existed side 
by side in distinct localities. As is the case even at present, scribes 
of a particular place have peculiarities of their own. Likewise in 
early times certain stjde of execution of a letter might have been 
the peculiarity with a set of scribes, very likely belonging to the same 
region. What Hoenile has called the transitional type might in 
all probability represent the specimen familiar to the scribes of a 
certain region. For, if we accept the conclusion that the transitional 
ultimately gave rise to the modem cursive form then a ver>' natural 
event would have been to find records where the oldest form occurs 
in conjunction with the transitional form and those where the latter 
occurs in conjunction with the cursive form. This unfortunately, 
however, is not the case. There is no definite order in which the 
three fomis appear in inscriptions. Wliat has been called the later 
cursive type can be found very early in a particular place. Kven 
two contemporary records, which otherwise agree in points of 
paleography, exhibit two different kinds of ya. Let us stop here to 
record some facts in favour of our statement. Earlier in the note 
we had occasion to state that the looped ya is met with even in 
Kushan inscriptions. I'or the sake of illustration we might look 
up such records as the Mathura pedestal inscription of the year 14 * 
or the seven inscriptions from Mathura.* This same type is used 
in the Gupta records beginning from the Allahabad inscription up till 
very late. This form seems to have been the popular one among 
most of the scribes extending over a large area of the country. In 
the Bijayagadh inscription of Visnu Vardhana * we come across 
the cursive form of ya for the first time. From a look at the inscrip¬ 
tion itself it will be apparent that the scribe responsible for the 
engraving of this document was very familiar with both forms oJF 
ya as they have been freely used. If we take it for granted that the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta and this Bijayagadh 
record are not far removed in point of time from each other then 
there obviously would follow one conclusion. It is that the scribes 
of the eastern parts of the empire were familiar only with the looped 
ya whilst those in the west knew both the forms very well. Let us 


* Epi. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 65. 

* Ibid., p. 96. 


» C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 252. 
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now proceed to examine as to when the transitional form first makes 
its appearance. Hoemle remarked that probably there was no 
great interval between the development of the two forms. He also 
observed that within 30 years from the date of the Bijayaga<^ 
inscription (371 A.D.) we can see the transitional form in use in 
inscriptions ; and he has enumerated in due order of date the Tusam 
inscription, the Indore copperplate of Skanda Gupta, the Karitalai 
and Khoh inscriptions of Jayanatha where, according to him, the 
transitional form appears. Paleographically he places the Tusam 
record to c. 400 A.I)., and hence made the statement that the 
transitional form apjjears thirty j^ears later than the cursive form.^ 
The Tusaiii record, however, had better been referred to the end of 
the fifth centur>' A.l). Leaving aside this question, I am sorry 
to state that none of the records mentioned above contain any 
trace of the transitional ya. In the Tusam* inscription, Hoernle 
has referred to yu in yogdchdryya ( 1 . 3). But this letter is very 
anomalous and I'leet himself had noticed this fact. So that it would 
be better to leave aside this single dr)iibtful evidence. Again ya 
in the words ahhivriddhaye ( 1 . 4) and upayojyam, ( 1 . 7) of the Indore 
copperplate of Skanda Gupta,* which have been obseiA'ed by 
Hoemle to contain the transitional form, are clear instances of 
the ordinary looped variety. Similarly, none of the words pointed 
out by him. in the Karitalai and Khoh inscriptions of Ja^'anatha* 
can be said to exhibit the transitional form. Hoernle’s standpoint 
becomes very shaky. The transitional form does not appear till after 
the end of the fifth centurj' A.l). In any case more than a century 
intervenes between the first appearance of the cursi\'e form and 
that of the transitional one. This is a case of putting the horse 
before the cart. If the transitional t>'pe gave rise to the cursive 
one it is strange how the latter should appear in inscriptions hundred 
years later. The first clear example of the transitional ya occurs 
in the Jaunptir inscription of isvaravarman ‘ in the word anvavdyc 
( 1 . 2). The date of this record would be about 525 A.D. Hence¬ 
forward, we will come across the use of the transitional form in many 
contemporary records. Such for instance are the Mandasor inscrip¬ 
tions of Yasodharaian • and Visnuvardhana ^ where a few cases 
of the transitional form occur. Tlie old form is, how'e\'er, still the 
rule. We can with reasonable probability affirm that the 6th 
century saw the advent of the transitional form of ya. Consideration 


* In all these we refer to his article in J..\.S.B., 1S91, pt. I. 

* C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 2()g. 

* Ibid., p. I2Z, 

* Ibid., p, 149. 


* Ibid., p. ()8. 

^ Ibid., p. 228. 
^ Ibid., p. 150. 
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of another point will also help us to prove that the transitional form 
caimot be looked upon as the precursor of the cursive ya. I am not 
aware of any inscription during this period, except that of the Bddh 
Gayd one of Mahdndman, where exclusively the transitional and the 
cursive forms are used. If the transitional were the parent of the 
cursive form, as Hoemle would have us to believe, then there ought 
to have been cases where the transitional ya occurred side by side 
with the cursive one. What we find, however, is that there are 
records where the older and the very later forms appear side by 
side. In the Mandasor stone pillar inscriptions of Yasodharman 
(Fleet’s No. 33), we find that the cursive ya appears, though less 
frequently, together with the old looped form. For the former 
specimen see ya in viryd (1. 4) ; yasya (1. 5). Similar is the case in 
the Mdjhagawan plates of the Maharaja Hastin * where both the 
forms appear freely. The ya in ahhivriddhaye (1. 7) of this record 
is not of the transitional type as wrongly pointed out by Hoernle. 
One conclusion follows from this and it is that the so-called transitional 
form does not occupy any intermediary position chronologically between 
the looped and the cursive forms of ya. 

Next we shall consider the date when the cursive form came to 
supplant the old type of ya. In this point also, Hoernle’s remarks 
stand in need of modification. He observed that after 600 A.D. 
there is no inscription which shows any trace of the survival of the 
old form. In all of them, he continues to say, the cursive ya is 
fully established in exclusive use. And hence Hoernle established 
the rule that the western alphabet had displaced the eastern one by 
the end of the sixth centur>^ Subsequent discoveries, however, 
have put us in a position to demonstrate beyond doubt, that in the 
eastern parts of India the old tripartite ya was in vogue half a century 
longer than the date laid down by Hoernle.* It will be hardly 
proper to jump to a conclusion from the single evidence of the 
B6dh Gayd inscription where the cursive ya does occur. As against 
this one instance we have several other records belonging to Eastern 
India where the old tripartite ya still holds undisputed sway. Such 
records as the Patiakdlla grant of Maharaja Sivaraja of 602 A.D.,* 
the Mundesvari inscription of the Mahdsamanta Mahdraja Udayasdna 
of 636 A.D.* show the exclusive use of the old tripartite ya. Even 
in Western Indian inscriptions it is yet by no means the rule that 
the cursive ya is universally prevalent. Take for instance the 
Nirmand copperplate of the Mahdsdmanta and Mahirdja 


^ C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 106. * Banerjea, loc. cit., p. 39. 

» Epi. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 285. * lUd., Vol. IV, p. 289. 
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Samudrasena.^ The date of this inscription is generally accepted 
as c. 612-13 A.D. Fleet himself has observed that all that can be 
said about the period of this record is that it belongs to roughly 
about the seventh century A.D. In this inscription the old type of ya 
has been exclusively used. It is well established then that in Eastern 
India the old ya continued for some time longer than 588 A.D. 
Besides this, we have to note another fact. It is that we cannot 
very closely trace the process by which the cursive ya came to 
replace the old tripartite ya in Eastern India. The Ganjam grant 
of Sasahka * and the Vappaghosavata grant of Jayanaga,* which, 
paleographically, are more or less contemporary'’, show the dear use 
of cursive ya. Jayanaga would have to be placed before 600 A.D. 
and very" likely was a contemporary of Samachardeva * whose 
records show the use of old ya. Some inscriptions, again, of the 
acute angled nail headed type, which really gave rise to the Nagari, 
exhibit the old ya. The Deogarh inscription of Svamibha’ta ® is 
a clear case of the said variety and may" rightly be looked upon as 
the precursor of Nagari. Here, it is not the cursive but the old 
tripartite ya which is exclusively used. We arrive, therefore, at 
the following conclusions : 

1. The cursive form of ya arrived early in the field than 
the so-called transitional form and that it was mainly con¬ 
fined to scribes of Western India in the early stages. 

2. In Eastern India the influence of this form was felt in 
different times in different places, so that it becomes easy to 
explain how two nearly contemporary records show differ¬ 
ent kinds of ya. 

3. Nothing can be deduced from the early use of the 
cursive ya in the Mah^ndman inscription, for it might well 
have been a stray case of western style found in Eastern 
India just as we have the Udayagiri inscription of Chandra 
Gupta II, where the eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet 
was used. 

4. Too much emphasis need lud be placed on the Tibetan 
tradition respecting the introduction of the Nortliem Indian alphabet 
into Tibet. It is said that these characters were introduced into 
Tibet by the sage Sambhota who brought them from Magadlia 
where he had resided from A.D. 630-650. These Wartu characters 
have the cursive ya. Dr. Hoernle remarked that for tlxis reason 
we find the cursive ya used in the Patan inscription of Sivadeva, 


' C.I.I.. Vol. Ill, p. 286. 

* Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 60. 

® Epi. Ind.. Vol. XVIII, p. 125. 


2 Epi. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 14.". 
* Ibid., Vol. XV, p. I28f. 
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dated 723 A.D. But let it be noted that the inscription of Sivadeva 
dated 723 A.D. in Nepal has the old form of ya. Hence it would 
be more reasonable to assume that like Eastern India, Nepal too, 
witnessed a change in her alphabet during the seventh century and 
we are not in a position to determine how far the imported alphabet 
from Magadha contributed towards this change. 

{To be continued.) 



ON THE IDENTITY OF THE VARTTIKAKARA 

By P. Thieme 

In my little book ’ Panini and the Veda ’ I have raised afresh, amongst other 
points, the question of the relative fige of Panini’s work and the so-called Vajasaneyi 
Pratii^akhya (projK^rly to be styled : Katyayaniya Pratisakhyasutra). Following 
others 1 thought a (‘ornparison of sii(‘h rules of the two Sutras as agree in their purport, 
but show a somewhat difi'erent w’ording, to be esj)ecially helpful towards a final 
settlement of this old problem. I arrived at tlK? conclusion that the rules of the 
Pratisakhya, though often lacking in that utmost brevity observable in the Asfa* 
dhyayi, at several instances appe^ar to reveal a deliberate endeiivour to improve on 
formulations of Panini's, Particularly convincing in this reHj)ect st^med to me the 
difl'erence of Panini 1.1.1) tulydsyaprayatnum savarn/im and V. Pr. 1. 43 sammmMhd- 
wikaraxm^^yaprnyiUnah savarnah, since this latter definition adds to the former an 
essential element (Hthnnakaranci), which also the \’arttikakara proposes to supply 
when oxpre.ssing in vartt, 2 on Panini 1. 1.9 the desire to replace I’anini’s nile by the 
more accurate one : dsye iidyademprayaimm anvarnunu his expression dem comprising 
the tenns sthdna and karam} 

Yet my arguments have not been able to carry conviction. Even in face of an 
instance as the one given just now, Prof. Keith still maintains that ' it is easy to 
explain his (Panini's) deviations from the V. Pr. by the desire to condense the matter 
of the latter.'^ Now I am ready to admit for argument’s sake that, as matters stand, 
the dmision of the dilemma essentially rests on the appreciation of certain general 
considerations and, in the end, must be of subjective nature.* Prof. Keith holds 
Panini 1. 1. 9 to be a condensation of V. Pr. 1. 43 ; I hold V. Pr. 1. 43 to be an 
improvement on Panini, but though having the weighty support of the Varttikakara, 
1 can no short way to convince my opponent that ray appreciation of the facts 
is correct. For the briefer wording is Panini’s, and for somebody who takes brevity 
of expression to bo probably a sign of young age, this may 1x5 a sufficient argument, 

1 

If, then, the correctness of ray contention be still o]K?n to doubt, this much 
my lengthy discussions must have shown, that it is at least possible to accept Panini's 
priority, and to consider it on par with the contrary assumption. This being, at least 
for argument’s sake, admitted, we are faced with the further question, whether 
the author of the Varttika and the author of the V. Pr., who is referred to by his 
commentator Uvafa as ‘ Kdtydyandcdrya \ may not be idonticjal. after all. For it 
is liard to agree with Prof. Keith’s view that t he identity of a name like Katyayana 
creates ‘no probability at all ’ with reference to the identity of the authors,^ The 
probability crotited may be a faint ono, it may even be altogether deceptive, but 
anyone thinking the V. IV. to be later than Panini, must feel a keen suspicion, wffiich he 
wants to be either removed or confirmed by good reasons. Prof. Keith is persuaded 

1 o.c., p. 9i>f. 

2 Indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 741. 

* Thus O. Strauss, Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1936, p.880, who is inclined however to accept 
my view as the more probable one. 

^ Keith* Lc», p. 742 . 
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that the Varttika and the V. Pr. are by quite different hands : * It seems to have 
been forgotten by Dr. Thieme that Wei^r [note : Ind. Stud., V, 103ff.; XIII, 444 ; 
Keith, TS., I, p. CLXXI] long ago adduced points in which the two works differed 
in terminology, and that unless and until the facts in question are explained away, 
they form a very powerful argument against the identity of the two authors.’ ^ 

When Albrecht Weber wrote the 5th volume of the ‘ Indische Studien ’ * he was 
not yet in possession of either a manuscript or an edition of the Mahabha^ya. What¬ 
ever ho know of the work of the Varttikakara was culled from the old Calcutta edition 
of Panini, where a number of ‘ varttikas ’ are quoted, and from Goldstiicker’s ‘Panini’. 
He wrote the 13th volume ^ after just having gone through the whole Bha^ya for the 
first time, and many are the misunderstandings that ocjciirred to him in the difficult, 
really temerous, task of mastering the groat and intricate work in one sitting. As 
a matter of fact, he added here nothing new to what he said in the 5th volume with 
respect to our problem : which merely proves that arguments do not lie on the surface. 
It must be remembered that all notions about the Varttikakara had to l)e of the 
haziest description until Kielhorn, after having shown a way to distinguish the part 
of the Bha^ya belonging to Patafijali from that belonging to Katyayana/ presented 
our science with his monumental edition.® Weber’s arguments—like those of 
Goldstiicker—are nevertheless still of interest. But this interest is almosi altogether 
a historical one. There is something truly pathetical about the passion with which 
these great pioneers tried to wring evidence from witnesses they could not really 
understand half; there is something truly admirable in the acumen by which now 
Goldstiicker and then Wel>er somehow managed to find a way-mark in the 
all-overspreading darkness. 

Prof. Keith has summed up those points of Weber that in his opinion still hold 
good in his Translation of the T8,, T p. CLXXI, to which he refers me. They run as 
follows : 

‘ (1) The term jit occurs in both [the Varttika and the V. Pr.] with a different 
sense ; (2) the terms used in the Pratisakhya {sim, mud, dhi, hhdvin) are not found in 
the Varttikas ; (3) the Varttika (on II. 4. 54) makes khyd have the original form of 
km ; the Pratisakhya (IV. 104) repudiates this view^; (4) the Pratisakhya (IV. 120) 
provides for the regular change of a mute before a nasal into a nasal; the V^arttika 
(on VIII. 4.45) leaves it optional except in the Bha.^a Inffore a nasal affix.’ 

It is not difficult to show that Weber's points even in tin's sifted form do not 
at all deserve tlio value Prof. Keith attaches to them. 

Let us start with points 3 and 4. 

For point 3 Prof. Keith relies on Weber, Ind. Stud. V, p. 110, who quotes asiddlt^, 
sasya yavdcanarn vibhd§d as i\m first vartt. on Panini 2. 4. 54. But from Kielhorn’s 
edition it becomes clear that this is only the third vartt. while the first runs thus : 
cah§indh ksdnkhydnan, which means : ‘ [If a suffix called drdJuidhdtuka followB,] both 
Man or khydn are substituted for caksin [not only khydn as Panini teaches].’ The 
following vartt.s say that instead of ksdn and khydn, there might also be taught one 
single substitute starting with kh and ^ (i.o. khidh), from which are to he derived 
the forms with khyd and km- by means of an optional rule to l>e inserted in Paijini 
somewhere after 8. 2. 1. Further varttikas discuss the benefit that might be derived 
from our doing so. 

V. Pr. 4. 164 khydteli khayau kasau^ Odrgyah sakhyokhyamukhyavarjam, 
^ Gargya changes the kh and y of root khyd to k and i respectively—except in sakhya, 
ukhya, mukhyaJ This (cannot be said, as Prof Keith appears to believe, to repudiate 


] , * Berlin, 1862. 8 Berlin, 1873. 

4 Kfityayana and Patanjali, Bombay 1870. 5 BSS. 1880-1885. 

8 Thus correctly Weber’s ms. A. 
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the view that khyd is derived from kid ; it is, on the contrary, in perfect agreement 
with the first vartt. on 2. 4. 54, which recognizes khyd and kid side by side, while 
P&nini knows only khyd. 

Point 4. Having as its chief and immediate object to give rules for the conver¬ 
sion of the VS. Padapatha into the Samhitapatha, the V. Pr. naturally has to teach 
only such sandhi phenomena as are obsc^rvable in the latter.^ Hence it says in 
4. 120 [spario' pancamah 4. 117] pahmme pancamam ‘ a mute is changed into a nasal 
if a nasal follows having explicitly stated before that this rule does not apply 
inside a word (4. 110 ndntahpada svarajjahcumdntahsthdsu). 

Having as its object to define t he sandhi phenomena of a spoken language and 
several Samhitas, the Astadhyayi naturally lias to teach optional validity of its 
rules rather often.^ So in 8. 4. 45. It is clearly in no way surprising that Katyayana, 
even if he be the author of the V. l^r., does not take exception to it. The fact of this 
rule being strictly observed in his own Samhiia could give him no reason to forbid 
its optional validity in otlier Sainhitas or in the Bhasa. And when adding to Panini 
8. 4. 45 that it is alw^ays applied in the Bliasa if the consonant is followed by a suffix 
(yaro *nundsike pratyaye hhdmydm nityavamnaw), he distinctly suggests that it is 
not always applied in a Saiiihita (cf. e.g. vdgmin) : if he iiad failed to add hMmyam to 
his own teaching, then and only then we shouhl have a right to speak of a contradic¬ 
tion, viz, to V. Pr. 4. lib. 

Now we may turn to point 2. The expressions sim {^Panini’s ak), mud ( = 
Panini’s iar)^ dhi (=:half vowels and nasals), j// (=Paniui’8 khar) and bhdvin (=all 
vowels except a, d) are all used in the V. Pr., that is true enough. But they all are 
explicitly defined. Who w'ould have l>een able to understand them otherwise i When 
commenting on the A^tiidhyayi, Katyayana could not but prefer the short expressions 
formed by Panini's rules. When writing the \". Pr.. he could not employ Panini's 
pratydhdras without having given also the Siva Sutras and some further rule.s teaching 
how to put them to their proper use. The rules which serve this purpose in Panini 
(1. 3. 3, 1. 1. 71, 1. 3. !♦) are at the same time useful also in other respects (for the 
formation of tin^ rtc.) : in the V. Pr. they woidd have l>e<'>n given just for the 
sake of a few m\\m\-pr(iiydhdr(ts. 

Occasionally there occur in tlie \'arttika ex]>rcssions like svara (instead of ac), 
vyahjana (instead of sarulhyaksaia (instead of cr). sparia. prathama, dvitiya^ 
trtlya^ CMiurfh(i, jihiHltnullya , and upadhmdmya. all of which can bo found also in the 
V. Pr. Such terms, of course, were common projKU’ty, they were understood by 
everybody. The Varttikakara oc(*asionally oven employs samdndhpira (ec), when 
the V. Pr. says sim, aghosa {khay), wlion the V. lh\ .says 

As the compiler of the \'. IV., Katyayana ditl not want, 1 assume, to presuppose 
acquaintance wnth the Astadhyayi in those Veda students likel\' to study his book. 
Most probably they knew' a.s little of it as modern Vedapathakas would. As the 
commentator of tfie Astadhyayi, Katyayana did not want, I assume, to presuppose 
acquaintance with his little treatise on the V.S. in his readers. Why should he have 


^ c/. AV. Pr. 1, 2 emtn iheii ca vithd^dpraplam sarndnye with the commentator's exposi¬ 
tion as given by Whitney. 

* c/. Patat^jali I, p. 400 1. Off. avaiyam kheUv astfuibh ir idam mktatf^yam * bah idam^ anyaiara^^ydnip 
"whayaihd, vd, eke^dm ’ iti. mirvavc<lapdrmuiam huiatn ^uitram. tatrn nuikah panihdh aakya dsiJidturn. 
^ We oan imicjod not avoid teatdiing [ with general expressions like :] ‘ often ‘ on one alt-ernative \ 
both ways \ * optionally ‘ according to the toacdiing of some For tiiis &istra [of Panini] 
i« a grammar of the whole Veda. This being so, ho cannot take one way only [and imply that 
other usages are iucorreot].* 

All the above quoteil terms from the Varttika have been collected by Kielhorn, Ind, Au/,, 

xvi,p.ioe. 
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meant the Varttika only for Vajasaneyins ? I cannot see any inherent impossibility 
in such assumptions. 

The only really decisive argument against the identity of the two Katyayanas 
in Weber’s opinion is of course the fact that jit has a different sense in a varttika 
(vartt. 7 on 1. 1. 68) and in the V. Pr. (here =Panini’s khar), though Panini does not 
employ the term jit himself. Prof. Keith also accords this point precedence before 
the others. 

Now it is somewhat misleading to say that is a term with the Varttikakara. 
This would suggest that he uses it the way he uses du (vol. I p. 304=Panini*s 
or ta> 7 }. (vol. I p. 488, vol. II pp. 99 and 221 ==^8a/mjndehan(iusl) which two terms 
he nowhere explains and may have taken from some other source.* In reality the 
case of jit in vartt. 7 on I. I. 68 is of a different character. 

In his Varttika on Panini I. 1. 68, Katyayana discourses on the difficulty that 
a word given by Panini in his rules sometimes denotes only words for the represent¬ 
atives of the different kinds of the conception named by the word, as for example 
vrksa in 2. 4. 12, where we have to understand that the rule is to be applied only to 
the different names of the trees like plakm, nyagrodhu etc., but not to the word vjrk^a 
itself; sometimes its synonyms, like stvi in 3. 4. 40, where we have to understand 
the word sva or any other word for ‘ property '; sometimes its synonyms only, like 
rdjan in 2. 4. 23, where we have to understand any word for ' king ’ but the word 
rdjan itself; and sometimes words for the representatives of the different kinds of the 
conoc^ption named and the word given itself, like mataya in 4. 4. 35, where we have 
to understand the different names of fish and the word mataya itself. To remove 
this difficulty, he proposes to teach the following ndes in addition to Panini 1. 1. 68 : 

(1) A word to which an a is attached as anubandha belongs to the first class (vartt.5) ; 

(2) a w^ord to which a p is attached, to the second (vartt. 6) ; (3) a word to which a 
j is attached, to the third (vartt.7) ; (4) a word to which a jA is attached, to the last 
(vartt. 8). Consequently we must add an a to vrksa in 2. 4. 12 ; a p to sva in 3. 4. 40 ; 
aj to rdjan in 2. 4. 23 ; and ajh to mataya in 4. 4. 35. 

The terms ait, pit, jit, jhit are, then, not terras Katyayana takes so to speak 
from his own private vo<3abulary, but terms he would use if Panini had taught the 
rules proposed. I cannot see, why Katyayana in considering this possibility of an 
addition to Panini’s grammar should feel bound to choose another sound but j for 
his third rule, just because he has employed jit in the V. Pr. in a different sense. 
I should find it much more astonishing that he does not mind proposing as anubandha 
p, though Panini has already employed p as anubandha for a different purpose. 

But qui^ apart from all this, I do think arguments like Weber’s ‘ decisive 
jit ’ are all but worthless. Even if Katyayana were not consistent, we should be 
quite wrong to press the point. Does not Panini himself use homon 3 rmou 8 terms 
over and over again ? What valid inference could be drawn from jit being used in 
the Varttika in the sense of ‘ having j as anubandha \ and in the V. 1^. in the sense of 
‘ surd mutes and sibilants ’ when Panini in his work uses art as a praiydhdra for a, 
t, u, and as a term for a kH (3. 2. 1 etc.) and a taddhita (1.1. 83 etc) ; or dp as a term 
for the feminine endings in a (4. 1. 1 etc.), and as a praiydhdra for all case terminations 
from the d of the instrumental singular up to the sup of the locative plural (7. 2. 112); 
or ai as a praty&hara for a, i, u, f, /, and in the sense of ‘ having no t ’ (6. 1. 132 e(c.), 
e<c. eic.: examples lie on the way of anybody who is ready to take the trouble to look. 

I cannot regret having ‘ forgotten ’ Weber’s points as referred to by Prof. Keith. 
The instances supposed to show that the author of the V. Pr. and the V&rttika * in 


1 Kielhom. lx. 

2 Do they not Fosexuble ouriously the Bim, mud, dhi, jit of the V. Pr. with their apparent 
arbitrariness. 
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several important reypects completely differ in opinion on phonetic points ’' were 
taken from miBinterpretod passages. The deviation in t he terminology recognizable 
as far as aim, mud, dhi, jit are concerned throws no light. Nobody can deny an 
author the right to express himself (he way he chooses and thinks appropriate to the 
particular occasion. If 1 should see anything significant in terminological usages, it 
would be the circumstance that the Varttikakara does use Prati^akhya terms occa¬ 
sionally : avara ‘ vowel vyanjana ‘ c^onsonant sandhyak§ara ‘ diphthong aparaa 

* mutes and nasals prathnma ‘ surd mute dvitiya ‘ surd aspirate mute triiya 

* sounding mute *, caturtha ‘sounding aspirate mnie ' jihvdmuliya, and upadhmdnlya ; * 
that beside at, et, of, etc. he also has the Pratis&khya way : akdra, ekdra, okdra etc., 
and that the V. Pr. sporadically employs Paninean terms like tin 1. 27 ; luk 3. 12 ; 
lup 1. 114 ; cf, 0 # 1. 114 ; 4. «58. Is it not so that at least this last point has to he 
‘ explained away ’ by rather farfetched assumptions if we are to believe the V. Pr. 
to \}e older than Panini ? 

II 

dvirbaddharn auhaddham bhavati (Patanjali Ill, p. 110, 1. 21). 

But I shall not rely on terminological usages. Again I am ready to admit for 
argument’s sake that they cannot prove either theory. They just oj>en out the 
possibility of that identity 1 siis]x^ct. To get a solid philological base from which 
we may approach the hard task of proving it conclusively, we have to confront 
single rules of P§,nini and the V. Pr. Since my former endeavours have proved 
unconvincing, 1 sliall again take a number of rules and ask again and again the decisive 
questions : Is it likely that Panini has condensed the formulation of the V. Pr.. or 
is it likely that the Pr. has wanted to improve on Panini ? And : Is it possible 
to recognize any connection between the deviations of the V. Pr. and varttikas of 
Katyayana’s ? 1 need not apologize for the following discussions in part being rather 

intricate. He who wants to understand old Indian grammarians, must follow them 
into their subtleties, and he who wants to settle their relative age with better 
arguments than WH?re at the command of Weber and (roldstiicker, must understand 
them. 

1. Panini says in 1. 1. 66, 67 taaminn iii nirdiate purvetaya, tasmad ity uitaraaya 
‘ when something is given in the locative case, the rule applies to what is preceding 
it; w'hon in the ablative case, to what is following it.’ Hence we have to under¬ 
stand when we road for example the loc. aci in 6. 1. 77, that this rule applies to what 
is preceding ac ; when the abl. dvyantarupamrgebhyah in 6. 3. 97, thixi this rule 
applies to what is following dvi, or antar, or a preposition. 

The V. Pr says in 1. 134, 135 taaminn iti nirdiaU jmrvaaya. iaamdd ity utUira- 
ayddeht, which is longer by the word ddeh. But should w^e apply here the theory of 
condensation, we would be badly advised. For Panini, in order to complete his second 
rule, has to teach besides in 1. 1. 54 ddeji parasya * when [a substitute is taught to 
Ktep] in the place of something that is following [something given in the ablative case], 
[the substitute steps] in the place of its first sound.’ Only now wc can construct 
correctly Panini 6. 3. 97 dtfyantarupaaargebhyo 'pa it ‘ long # is substituted for the 
first sound of op that is following dvi, or antar, or a preposition.’ The \\ Pr. need 
not give this rule. 

One might ask, why it stopped at changing the second rule. Why did it not 

correspondingly in 1. 134: pvriHtntaaya, especially as it doe.s not teach a rule 


I Keith. TS., I. p. CLXXI. 

^ To these above mentioned terms I only want to add one more : vikdra in vartt. 16 on Panini 
I* 1.66, 67 stanfls for the Paninean term nde4a (1. 1. 48, 56, 8. 3. 59), hh cikdra in V. Pr. 1, 1. 33. etc. 
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like Paniiii 1. 1. 52 aZo 'ntyaaya * when [a substitute is taught to step in the place 
of something ; it steps] in the place of the last sound ’? An answer to this ques¬ 
tion I should not be able to give, if 1 had not the first varttika on Panini 1. 1. 66, 
67 : nirdistagrahamX'W, dnantarydrtham, which means that the expression nirdi^te in 
1 . 1. 66 can have only the purpose of making it clear that a rule containing a 
locative applies only to that wliioh is preceding immediately the word put in the 
locative, that is the last sound. Else Panini could have simply said ‘ tasminn iti 
purvasya: 

Yet this may not be obvious enough. 

Looking ahead, we find a rule that complements V. Pr. 1. 134, 135. In V. Pr. 
1. 145 we read : purvoltarayor uttarasya ‘ when [a rule would apply simultaneously] 
to what is preceding and to what is following, it ( has to be understood to refer only] 
to what is following.’^ This rule has, strange to say, no application in the Pratidakhya. 
Nor does Panini give it. Did he omit it as useless ? This can hardly be. For in the 
A^tadhyayi there arc sundry rules containing both a locative and an ablative case. 
Hence Katyayana formulates the vartt. 3 on 1. 1. 66, 67 : ubhayor nirdese vipratisedhdt 
pancamlnirdeaaJjt ‘ when both (a locative and an ablative case) are given, the giving 
of the ablative \yd]l be the stronger one according to Panini 1. 4. 2 vipraii§edhe 
param kdryam'\, since there is a conflict.’ Those on the lookout for contradictions 
between the Varttika and the V. Pr. might, howeve^r, point out that this v&rtt. just 
shows that Panini need not have taught a special rule like V. Pr. 1. 145, since the 
dilemma can be solved already by 1. 4. 2. Further they might point out that the 
V. Pr. in 1. 159 teaches a rule of identic^al purport with Panini 1. 4. 2 hence the man 
who wrote the varttika could not have thought 1. 145 necessary in the V. Pr. 
either. I must however disappoint them : Katyayana rejects in vartt. 13 his first view 
that in a dilemma the giving of the ablative must be stronger acc'ording to Panini 
1. 4. 2, by showing that technically there would be no ‘ conflict ’ and gives as his 
final view (siddhdnUt) in vartt. 17 that both the operations, t he one (oncerning what 
is preceding and the one concerning what is following, would have to apply if Panini 
1. 1. 66, 67 is left as it stands—oven if one should have recourse to some special 
assumption. I need not enter into the technical details of this assumption, which 
anyhow would not be applicable in the V. Pr. What J wanted to draw attention to, 
is the fact that there exists a connection between V. Pr. 1. 145 and vartt. 3fF. on 
Panini 1. 1. 66, 67. They are children of the same thought. 

2. Panini says in 1.1.11 Iduded dvivacanam pragfhyam ‘ an i or tl, or e expressing 
duality is called pragThya' 

The V. Pr. says in 1. 92, 93 pragfhyam, ekdrekdrokdrd dvivacandntdh. 

Again, at a first look, the theory of condensation appears to work. There are 
however other points worth consideration. 

I need not be long on the V. Pr. saying ekdra etc, instead of et etc. Also the 
AV Pr., which is later than Panini even in Prof. Keith’s opinion,* uses the former 
expressions, quite apart from the fact that the Varttikakara himself does not avoid 
them. 

On the assumption that Panini reformulated V. Pr. 1. 92, 93, we should have 
to account for Panini not leaving the order of the vowels as it was given in the V. Pr. 
by saying edidud , , . We could easily do so by suggesting that he preferred to follow 
the order of the alphabet. 


1 Of identical construction is V. Pr. 1.144 gaipnikT^taviprahf^payoh acmnikfiffasya eaxdeg, 
Patanjali I, p. 71, 1. 16 lakaaxutpratipadokta^oh pratipadoktaayaiva, 

2 See below 

8 As defined in vftrtt. 1, 2 on 1. 4. 2. 

♦ Indian Otdttm, Vol. II, p. 741. 
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On the assumption that the V. Pr. modelled its rules on Panini, we should have 
to account for its changing tlie natural order as reflected in a supposable Ikdrohd- 
raikdrdh. We could easily do so by pointing out that there exist dual forms in 
e (type : male, pacete) as well as ai (typo : pacdvahai). A formulation Ikdrokdrai- 
kdfdi, would leave it doubtful, whether the former or the latter type was meant. 

Ib Panini ^s dvivacamam a condensation of dvivacanantarn ? 

Pftnini’s rule may l^e translated as above. In this case kdudet is the subject of 
the proposition, dvivacanam, the attribute of the subject. This seems obvious, 
but creates a difficulty : the rule does not apply to the ending e of a form like paceie, 
since here we have not an « expressing daulity, but an ete. Neither has Panini 
called ete ‘ pragfhya nor has he stated that an e that happens to stand in the end of 
an element expressing duality, is also called ‘ pragrhya This is formulated by the 
first vartt. on Panini 1.1.11: Idddayo dvivacanam pragrhyd iti ced aniyaaya vidhih 
* if [Panini means to say that ] i etc.., when expressing duality, are called ‘ pragfhya \ 
a special rule must be given for [an e] that forms the end [of an element expressing 
duality].* 

P&nini’s rule may also be constructed by taking dvivacanam as subject, and 
Idudet as its attribute. If we do so, Idddet (uin. according to Panini 1. 1. 72, be 
understood to denote something ending in i. u, e. This possibility is considered in 
vartt. 2 and accepted as unobjectionable in vartt. 3. 

A third possibility is to understand ‘word’ as subject, and both Idndd and 
dvivacanam as its attribute. Now we can translate according to Panini 1. 1. 72 : 

‘ a word that ends in ?, u, e and in an element expressing duality.’ This possibility 
is considered in vartt. 4. and accepted as unobjectionabl(‘, in vartt. 5. 

Now everybody will agree that Panini must have meant what I have translated 
first. For both alternative constructions create a serious difficulty with respect 
to the next rule (1.1.12 ada.so ?ndt), where only Idudf t c an be the subject, and is taken 
as such by the Paniniyas, who yet, following Patahjali's siddhdnta (I, p. (>8, 1. 6f.), 
make dvivacanam the .subjec't in 1. 1. 11. It is obvious that Katyayana's varttikas 
2 ff. are nothing but scholastic devices in defence of Panini’s wording. 

On the assumption that Panini condensed the dvivacanantarn of the V. Pr. 
into dvivacanam, we have to l^eliove that he did not notice that he was putting the 
worse for the better. 

This is the more unlikely as tlie V. Pr. wording removes with one stroke all 
difficulty. It may be noted that it is the only formulation that cannot Ix^ projected 
by any interpretative device into Panini’s rule. For dvivacandntdh ' as endings 
of [a word] expressing duality * is a tatpurma, and for Panini 1. 1. 11 can be got 
from Panini 1. 1. 72 only the bahuvrihi: dvivacandnta ‘whose end is [something] 
expressing duality 

3. Pai;uni says in 6. 1. 158 antiddiiam padam ekavarjam. This admits of two 
interpretations. Either: ‘ a word has no nddtta but one ’ (so Patahjali III, p. 98, 1. 
25 f.). Or : ‘ a word is anuddUa except for one [vowel].’ 

It is onl}^ this latter interpretation that Katyayana considers in the Yarttika. 

He is not satisfied with the rule. When forming a word like djualakija, we ought 
to make its first vowel vddtia according to 6. 2. 82, and the last but one vowel of the 
element preceding jfa according to 6. 2. 83 also. It is desirable that only the latter 
rule applies : dmaldktjah^ In order to obtain this result, it would be necessary 
to recognize a ‘conflict ’ between 6. 2. 82 and G. 2. 83, which would allow us to apply 
PSpini 1.4,2 vipratisedhe param kdryam. Yet according to the definition of ‘ conflict ’ 
(viprati^edha) as given by Katyayana in vartt. 1 and 2 on Panini 1. 4. 2, there is no 
‘ conflict * between 6. 2. 82 and 83, since it is quite possible for both rules to apply 
Bimultaneously—the one concerning the first and the other the third vowel, and 
the eka in 6. 1. 158 being understandable only in the sense of * the one [for which 
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an vdattu (or primary svarita) is explicitly teught] This ‘ is expressed by the first 
vartt. : anuddtte vipraiistdMnvpapaUir ekasimn yiigajyataamhhavdt ‘ if [we define 
with Panini a word to be] anuddtta, wo do not obtain a ‘ conflict ’ [in cases where 
several uddttaa are taught], since |several uddffas] might l:>e substituted at the same 
time 

The second vartt. proposes to remove the difficulty by changing Pilnini’s defini* 
tion : siddham tv ekdnanudkttatvdt ' but it is alright if wo teach [instead of anvddttam 
padam ekavarjam] : eJcdnanuddtUim padarn (‘ a word has only one vowel that is not 
anuddtta')' Now there is a ' conflict' bc^tween 6. 2. 82 and 83 (and between 
similar rules), for now they cannot apply simultaneously, since from 6, 2. 82 we have 
to learn that the first vowel alone is uddtta, and also from fl. 2. 83 that the last but 
one before ja alone is uddtta. 

Katyayana is (careful not to propose ekoddttum padam, for this would neglect 
the cases where a primary svarita is taught (6. 1. 185, etc,). 

The reflection of Panini 6. 1. 158 is found in V. Pr. 2. 1 svaritavarjam ekodattarp 
padam. The decision whether this has been condensed by Paruni, or whether it is 
meant as an improvement on Panini might have been doubtful if wo had not the 
Varttika. Having the Varttika we cannot hut recognize that V. Pr. 2. 1 wants to 
avoid what could be objected to Panini. Its formulation equals the one proposed by 
the V§j1;tikakara, only that in the Varttika there has been found out a more concise 
form of a truly cunning simplicity. We may compare the three definitions in the 
following way : 

Panini 6. 1. 158 anuddttam padam ekavarjam : concise, but objectionable (from 
Katyayana’s point of viewO- 

V, Pr. 2.1 svaritavarjam ekoddilarn padam : not con(?ise, but unobjectionable. 

Varttikakara ekdnanudditarn padam : both concise and unobjectionable. 

Here I may be forgiven if 1 quote what 1 wrote in my ‘ Panini,’ p. 93, after 
discussing Panini 1. 1. 9 with vartt. 1 and 2, and V. Pr. 1. 43 : 

‘ Panini 1. 1. 9 : tulydsyaprayatnam savarmim : concise, but not pro(‘ise. 

V. Pr. 1. 43: saiimnasthinakararmsyaprayatrvah savarnah : not (»oncise but 
precise. 

Varttikara : dsye tulyadesaprayatnarn savarnam : both concise and precise.’ 

4. A vocative is not accented except in the beginning of a sentence or of a line 
of a verse. 

This is expressed by Panini thus : 8. 1. l^ypadasya 17 paddi 18 anuddttam sarvam 
apadddau 19 dmantritasya ca. 

By the V. Pr., thus : 2. 2. anuddttam 17 padapurvam dmantritam andndrthe 
Apadddau, 

There are the following differences : (a) The V. Pr. has left out a word corres¬ 
ponding to padasya ; (h) dmantrita is put in the genitive case by Panini, in the nomi¬ 
native in the V. Pr. ; (c) the V. Pr has padapurvam instead oipaddt ; (d) it has left*' 
out the expression sarvam. ; (e) it has added andndrthe., 

(a) It is not quite correct to say that the V. Pr. has left out a word corre8j>onding 
to padasya. For a corresponding word is taught, only it need not be repeated. 
It is valid from 2. 1 svaritavarjam ekoddttam p<^am, which equals Panini 6. 1. 158 
anuddttam padam ekavarjam. 

Here lies no argument. We could say, of course, that the V. Pr. has deliberately 
tried t-o arrange matters so as to be enabled to save one * padam *. But it could 
well be maintained that Panini, for reasons of his own, has deliberately chosen a 


1 I hope to have fathomed Katyftyana^B meaning correctly. His objection is, no doubts 
very subtle, and Patanjali has easy play in showing that it may be dropped (III, p. 98,1. 20 ff.). 
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iliffereut disposition of the accenting rules ; and that in any case he could not imitate 
the procedure of the V. Pr. since he wanted to put pada the first time in the nominative 
case, and the second time in the genitive. 

(b) We have, then, in reality two nominatives in the V. Pr. and two genitives 
in the Aisjtadhyayi. This difference of construction cannot prove much. It is well 

’ known that when Panini says : ‘ for a; (gen.) [is substituted] y (nom.) the V. Pr. 

^;say : x (nom.) [is changed] to y (ace.).’ We are quite used to that. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the Varttikakara is at })ains of setting 
light the significance of the genitive paddsya. If it is understood as ‘ in place of a 
pada ' (according to Panini 1.1. 49), we have to construct the rule 8. 2. 4 uddttasvari- 
tayor yanah svarito 'nuddttasya thus : ‘ a 8 varita vowel is substituted for the last 
sound (according to 1. 1. 52) of a word that ends in an anuMtta vowel (according 
to 1. 1. 72) that i.s following a yay. which has been substituted for an uddtta or svarita 
vowej (according to 6. 1. 77).’ This means that we can obtain the correct accent 
of forms like kutnurytm and kuorydu, but not of forms like kumdrydh and kisorydJ), 
(cf* vartt. 4 on 8. 1. 15, 17 with Patahjali). Consequently, padasya must be taken as 
^attributive genitive (vartt. 5) and added as such throughout the chapter. Padasya 
^4 . sarvayn in S. 1. 18 hereby receives the meaning : ‘ the whole of a pada ’, padasya. . . 
imudattasya in 8. 2. 4 : ‘ in the place of an anuddila vowel of a pada ' etc. 

% It must Ix^ admitted, of course, that there lies no obvious argument here either. 

(c) The V. Pr. has padapurmin instead oi'paddt. This is, no doubt, due to its 
having taught in 1. 135 that if sometliing is given in the ablative case, the rule applies 
to the first [sound] of what is following. It is for the same reason that the \’. Pr. 
says, for example, in 0. 11 dkhydtapiirvam, when Papini could have used the ablative 

atinaft in 8. 1. 28). Pai^ini is free to use the ablative because he has employed the 
word sarvam in 8. 1. 18. 

(d) By leaving out sarvam the Pr. becomes, then, really more cumbrou.s.^ 
As if foreseeing this objection against the formulation of the Pr., Katyavana tries 
to prove in the \'arttika that Pai?ini need not have employed the word sarvam in 
8. 1. 18: sarvavacanarn andder anvddttdrtham iti cel luti prati^edhdt siddluirn ‘if 
[one should maintain that] ‘ the word sarvam lias been employed [in 8. 1. 18] for the 
purpose [of obtaining substitution] of an anvddtta vowel that is not the tirst [of what 
is following, in spite of 1. 1. 54]’, [the answer would be that the substitution of an 

■ ^ antiddUa for such vowel] is already in order because of the prohibition [given in 

1. 29] with respect to a periphrastic furui'e [which prohibition would be without 
»ny purj) 08 e if an anuddita had to be substituted only for the first vowel according 
iio 8.1. 29, sinc^ the first vowel in a periphrastic future is necessarily always amiddttaY. 
lAgainst this one might object that Panini 1. 1. 54, according to Katyayana’s own 
Vords (vartt. 1 on 1. 1.54), is a special exception (apavdda) to the general injunction 
(uisarga) pronounce in 1. 1. 52 : ak> 'ntyasya ‘ a substitute steps hx the place of the 
Hast sound *, and if Pdnini by his prohibition in 8. 1. 29 had indicated that in this 

^ It should be noted, however, that it may use the ablative whenever a misunderstajiding 
cannot arise. In V. Pr. 2. 17 and 6. 11 one might understand that only such vocati^’es and verb 
forms are meant as start witli an uddUa vowel before the rule is taught, typo : dgne^ apacai. In 
2. 9. yathd grhhjobhuvo^gf^ibhyahf for example, the ablative is unobjectionable, since the rule could 
not possibly be concerned with the first sound of yathd. —Somewhat diflereni is the case of the 
abUtive in 4. 134 uddUde edntiddatjdh evarUam^ since uddUa means here a syllable * containing an 
addtta vowel and avarUa a syllable ‘ oontaining a svarita vowel ’ according to V. Pr. 4. 1. 130, 
131 sawittivdfU svaritah ; uddUavdn uddUafy *—On the other hand, in order to prevent the ablative 
^ Pai^iiui 8. 4. 60 (and in other oases) from causing a wrong application, K&ty&yana has to give 
the rule of interpretation : halevaraprdptau vyadjanamavidyamdnavat (vartt. 2 on 6.1. 223), which 
^ain is not quite sufficient in Patofijali’s opinion (Ill, p. 119, 1. 21ff.). Without defect is T. 

14. 29 uddttdt para 'nuddUaf^ svaritam, 30 vyadjandntarhUo'pi. 
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chapter he did not want 1. 1. 64 to apply, he might yet have meant 1. 1. 52 to apply, 
and that consequently the word sarvam in 8. 1. 18 necessary to remove tide 
wrong impression. This objection is voiced in vartt. 2 on 8. 1. 18 alo ^ntyavidhi- 
praaangas tu ‘ [if aarvam were not employed in 8. 1. 18] there yet would wrongly 
apply P&nini 1. 1. 52.’ Now Katyayana sets out to show in vartt. 3 and 4 that 
Panini has given an indication that 1. 1. 52 should not apply either in this chapter. 
For if it applied, he need not have taught the rule 8. 1. 51, since the last vowel of 
an ordinary future form is always anuddtta (vartt. 3), nor need he have employed 
the expression anta in 8. 2. 7, but could simply have said milopali prdtipadikasya 
(instead of prdtipadikdntaaya), since it would anyway be clear from 1. 1. 62 
that lopa could be substituted only for the end of a prdtipadika (vartt. 4 on 8. 1. 18 
and vartt. 6 on 8. 1. 16, 17). In fact it may be suspected that vartt. 6 on 8. 1. 16, 
17 has only been given as an alternative solution, beside the one mentioned in vartt. 
5 (above 6), of the difficulty pointed out in vartt. 4, because Katyayana could not 
take padaaya as an attributive genitive in 8. 1. 18 if be cancelled the expression 
sarvam.^ 

But we need not insist on the latter point. We only ask : Why ever does the 
V'arttikakara try so hard to prove that sarvam in Panini 8. 1. 18 is superfluous ? 
Can it be anything else but the special reason suggested above ? 

Even this point may not be obvious enough. Lot us, then, turn to the last. 

(e) Vartt. 5 on Panini 8. 1. 18 : aamdnavdkye ni^Mtayu^mad^^nictdddeidJf, ( = 
vartt. 11 on Panini 2. 1. 1) says that the loss of accent (according to 8. 1. 18, 19 etc.) 
and the substitution of vdm and nau etc. (according to 8. 1. 20 ff) ought to have been 
taught [not only for the case of a vocative and the respective forms of yu^rmid and 
aarmd following a word, but also for the case of their standing] in the same sentence 
[as the word they follow]. 

Now we have an obvious argument. It suffers no doubt that the one additional 
expression in V. Pr. 1. 17 : andndrthe and this varttika are children of the same 
thought, though the formulation of the varttika : samdnavdkhyc seems by far happier. 
But then, Katyayana, in order to make it clear had to give a definition of the concept 
vdkya in vartt. 9 and 10 on Panini 2. 1. 1 : dkhydtarn sdvyayakdrakavUe^a^atp 
vdkyam ; ekatin. That the V, Pr.’s andndrthe may be taken strictly in the sense of 
‘in one sentence appears from Mi. S. 2. 1. 46 arthaikatvdd ekam vdkyam . . . 

6 . The Varttikakara is not satisfied with P&nini 1. 2. 39 [ekaSruti 33] svaritat 
sarphitdydm anvddttdndm. If we take the plural anuddttdndm at its face value 
‘ for several anuddtta vowels ’, the rule applies only when more than two anuddtta 
vowels follow a svarita (vartt. 1 on 1. 2. 39); if we take it to mean ‘ for anuddtta 
vowels for any anuddtta vowel we can apply it only to the next that follows 
the avarita, since the plural would be void of any special force (vartt. 2). A solution 
of the dilemma is given in vartt. 3 : anekam apHti tu vacandt aiddham “ it is in order 
if we teach : ‘ also several anuddttaa 

Everybody will admit the difficulty of construing this additional anekam o/pi 
in Panini’s rule. In reality we could only say either : avaritdt aarrihitdydm anu» 
ddttanam anekdndm apt, or: ... anuddttaaydnekaaydpi. 

V. Pr. 4.138 reflects Paijiini 1.2. 39 thus : avaritdt param anuddUam uddttamayam. 
Here Katyayana’s addition would fit perfectly. Rather, it does! For 4. 139 
actually runs : anekam api. 

Only very powerful arguments indeed could make me believe that this is a 
coincidence created by chance.* 


1 Patanjali explains vartt. 6 in a different way, without accounting for K&ty&yana*B vd» 

* Also the fact of V. Pr. 4. 138 being taught after 4. 134 (oorreqponding to Pft];iini 8. 4. 66) 
is in accordance with the remarks of the V&rttikakara on 1. 2. 32. 
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The other differences between Panini’s wording and that of the V. Pr. (samhitd^ 
yam : param, ekasruti : vddttanmyam) yield no obvious arguments. 

6. Panini says in 1. 4. 2 : vipratisedhe param kdryam ' when there is a conflict 
[between two rules], the one that comes later must be applied.’ 

The V. Pr. in 1. 159: vipraiiaedha ultaram halavad alope. 

There are three deviations : (a) Instead of kdryam, the V. Pr. reads balavat; 
(6) the V. Pr. has added the expression alope ; (c) Panini says param, the V. Pr. 
tUtaram. 

(a) It is certainly not obvious whether kdryam or balavat should be preferable. 

But it is interesting, though it prove nothing by itself, that when referring to 

what is expressed in Panini 1.4. 2 by kdryam, the Varttikakara does not use this 
word, but hallyas ‘ stronger ’; vartt. 9 on 7. 1. 1 : vipratisedhdl tu tdpo baliyaatvam, 
and on 1. 4. 2 itself tells us that Panini has given his rule because whenever there 
arises a conflict, of two rules, neither would apply since both would have the same 
strength : vartt. 5 on 1. 4. 2 : apratipaitir vcifhayos tulyabalatmt. In vartt. 8 on 
1. 4. 2 he adds that Panini ought to have taught beside param ‘ the one that comes 
later also antmangam ‘ the one the cause of which presents itself first.’ Ho refers 
to this addition in vartt. 9 on 6. 1. 108 by the expression aniarahgabaliyastva. Even 
when he does not employ the expression baliyas itself, Ids construction shows that in 
his mind he had a formulation not like : vipratisedhe param kdryam, aniarangam ca, 
but like : vipratisedhe param baliyah, antmangam ai. Thus in vartt. 9 ff. on 1.4. 2 we 
have a numl)cr of constructions of the type svaro lopdt (vartt. 18): ‘ [a rule on] accent 
(is stronger] than [a rule on lopa] \ and throughout the Varttika, whenever Katyayana 
feels called iipon to state that an ,r is effected (according to 1. 4. 2) and not a y, 
l>ecause there is a ‘ conflict' between the two, he always says : ' x (nora.) [is stronger] 
than y [abl.] since there is conflict [between the two and .r is the one that comes 
later] ’ (c/. vartt. 1 on 1. 2. 5 ; v^rtt. 4 on 2. 1. 69 ; vartt. 1 on 6. 2. 121, etc.). 

(b) The ad<lition of alope in V. Pr. 1. 159 is instructive. 

It certainly cannot be accounted for by the argument that the more archaic 
author has not yet found out means of arranging his rules in such a way as to make 
our rule universally valid. On the contrary, the V. Pr. avoids a fault of Panini’s. 
The Varttikakara not only has to add antarahgam ca (vartt. 8) to the latter’s rule 
(with many applications set forth in vS.rtt. 10 ff. on 1. 4. 2), but also to teach in vartt. 
25 that luk is stronger than lopa, substitution of yan etc., and, on a number of occasions, 
to name cases where the rule has to be inverted : vartt. 4 on 3. 4. 77 ; vartt. 1 on 
5. 1. 2 ; vartt. 9 and 10 on 6. 1. 12 ; vartt. 1 on 6. 4. 48 : vartt. 10 and 11 on 7. 1. 96. 
It is well known that Patanjali evades the embarrassment created by Panini’s 
rule and procedure contradicting each other so frequently, by taking para in the 
sense of * desirable ’ and understanding Panini 1. 4. 2 to mean : ‘ if there is 
a conflict of two operations the one that is desirable must be applied ’ (I> p. 306,1. 9 f. 
and often). 

(c) If PHnini says param and the V. Pr. uUaram, the theory of condensation 
would of course maintain that Panini has deliberately chosen the shorter word 
param for the longer word of his predecessor. But it would be at a loss to explain 
why P&i 3 iini left unchanged vUarasya of V. Pr. 1. 135 in 1. 1. 67, where paraaya would 
have been the more fitting as parasya is employed just a few rules before (in 1. 1. 54) 
synonymously. 

Nor can I easily account for the V. Pr. having replaced param by uttaram, for 
it also uses para (c.g. in 3. 3) synonymously with uttara. 

Both authors, this is the only possible inference, did not mind whether they 
Baid para or vUara —^notwithstanding the latter being the longer expression. 

It is neoessary to emphasize this point. It appears as if scholars, when talking of 
the * brevity * of grammatical rules, do not always take an altogether correct view of 
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the character of this brevity, I think, because there is always in their mind that last 
Paribhasa of N§«goj!bhatta’s collection : * Grammarians rejoice over the saving of 
[even] the length of half a short vowel as over the birth of a son.’ Enjoying the 
sublime irony of this witticism, which seems to voice what we feel when faced with 
Paninean rules like iko yan> aci (6. 1. 77) or a a (8. 4. 68), we are apt to forget that, 
like any witticism, it ought to be taken with a pinch of salt. 

It would be wrong, of course, to rely only on the comparative recency of our 
maxim. For it can be shown that already Pataftjali held somewhat similar views. 
So, when he maintains that Panini having produced his work with great care—holding 
a bushel of darhha grass in his hand, sitting on clean ground, his face to the east—, 
it would be impossible that even one sound be without purpose (I, p. 39 1. 10 ff.); 
or when he calculates that the expression yvoh has the length of 3^ short vowels, 
while the synonymous expression inal). would count only 3, and asserts that Pfi-nini 
must have had a special reason to choose the former lengthier one, instead of the 
latter (I, p. 35 1.12 «.). 

On the other hand, however, Nagojibhatta is, no doubt, right when remarking 
that ‘ the question raised [in the Bha^ya] is generally only, whether in a rule which 
is made up of several words a word can be saved, b\it not whether a mdtrd (or lialf 
a mdtrd) can be economized.’ ^ 

It is not diiBficult, in point of fact, to recognize that Panini, though striving 
after brevity with great eagerness, oft/en does not mind employing long words when 
he easily could have avoid them. He is ingenious in finding out ways of being 
brief, but he is not pedantic about it. 

Be this however as it may. Essential for us now is the question, wliether the 
Varttikakara can be supposed to share the view of ‘ brevity ’ implied in our Paribhu!^. 
The answer can only be a decided * No ’. Whenever the Varttikakara is about to 
shorten some rule of Panini’s, he proposes to cancel a whole expression that apj)ear8 
superfluous. Never does he want to replace some word by a shorter synonym. He 
is a logician of no small acumen, and sometimes his pruning-knife appears to cut 
rather too sharp. But he raises no point that would l)e, maforially or logically, 
altogether irrelevant. Looking at things in a natural way, it does seem irrelevant 
whether one should say e.g, paraaya or uttarasya in 1. 1. 67. He who thinks that to 
Katyayana it was not, must prove it. It is simply wrong to ascribe to him a view 
for which we only have later authorities, and which, even with them, is only occjasion- 
ally and for distinct purposes brought to bear upon the interj)retation of P&nini. If 
Katyayana really thought parasya preferable to the tUtarasya of Panini 1, 1. 67, 
why did he not say so in his Varttika ? 

These specimens may suflBce. They are not meant to exhaust the arguments, 
and on request I could easily increase them. They were meant as a series of experi¬ 
ments executed to test several theoretical possibilities. For only such possibility 
can be accepted as likely as holds good if applied to single facts. 

Several tests led, as might have been foreseen, to ambiguous results. We cannot 
decide, for example, whether the expression param in F&];>ini L 4. 2 is meant as 
an improvement on uttaram in V. Pr. 1.159, or vice versa (6 c). 

We did not detect a single point, where P§ 9 ini would have been shorter and better 
at the same time, 

A few tests favoured the theory of V. Pr. being younger : dvivacandniam in V. Pr, 
1. 93* is better than dvivacanam in P&iinni 1 . 1 . 11 (2); the addition in V. Pr. L 
169 is better than P&nini’s silence about the exceptions to his rule 1. 4. 2 (6 6). 


1 (if, Kielbom*» edition of the Paribb&^endulekhara, p. 1 Id, 1.12 ff.; Translation, p. 626* 

2 also AV. Pr. 1. 75, 76 [Ikdrokdrcnt 74] dvivaccmdfUau, tkdrad ea« 
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The majority of facts, however, only revealed their significance after the devia- 
tions of the V. Pr. from Panini had been looked at in the light of v&rttikas. It was 
only a vftrttika that made plausible the additional rule V. Pr. 1.146 (1) ; the formula¬ 
tion of V. Pr. 2.1 (3) ; the expression andndrilie in V. Pr. 1. 17 (4 e). 

On the other hand, only the formulation of V. Pr. 4.138,139 made understandable 
the wording of vartt. 3 on Panini 1. 2. 39 (5). 

I^eaving aside all other points and questions, we have to admit that the Varttika- 
kara must have well known the rules of the V. Pr., and that he must have thought 
them to compare favourably with Panini’s. So much so that he puts himself out 
to prove that Panini 6. 1. 158 contains an objectionable definition (3), which is by 
no means obvious ; that the expression aarvani in Panini 8. 1. 18 is superfluous (4 d), 
which nobody will admit easily. 

Pondering over all this 1 cannot help feeling that all those who think identity 
of such a name as Katyayana to create any, however slight, probability at all, will 
be forcibly inclined to believe that the V. Pr. and the Varttika are by the same hand. 
Those who do not—well, they may assume that the Varttikakara's father, or grand¬ 
father, or great-grandfather, or cousin, or uncle, or any other male relation of his in 
the ascending lino, has composed the V. Pr., and that Katyayana has devoted careful 
.study to it. All this is, as yet, by no means ruled out. 

But, I think, everybody will liave to admit : (1) that the Varttikakara knew 
the V. Pr. well ; (2) that the probability of the V. Pr. being younger than Panini is 
strongei* than the contrary, if detailed comparisons can yield any result at all. 

Ill 

te khalv api vidlmyah sujmviyfh}id hhavanii yesu lakmnaw prapancas ca (Patanjali 
I, p. 400,1.8). 

I know that I have l)een unfair in taking Prof. Keith by his word and pretending 
to believe that it is Weber’s arguments that prevent him from accepting the identity 
of Katyayana, the author of the V. Pr., and Katyayana, the Varttikakara. As a 
matter of fact, he cannot lay much store by them, since that ho did not think it 
worth while to examine them with the help of Kielhom’s Mahabha^ya text—neither 
in 1914, nor in 1930. He will hardly fool sorry now they are shown to bo of no value ; 
he will be t'onvinced that there are other, better arguments available to close the 
breach. I am even afraid lest he should heed all the interpretative details I have 
given here above, as little as tho.so I gave before. He may still think that I am trying 
to prove w^hat cannot Ih>, and that my diving into technical subtleties only tends 
to obscure a clear issue. What is it that makes Prof. Keith acce}>t any argument 
put forward in favour of the priority of the V. Pr., bad as it may be, and that makes 
him take easy any argument to the contrary ? It can be nothing else but the general 
impression he has derivo<l from the study of Panini’s work, the ^"arttika, and the 
V, Pr. 

As to the first. Prof. Keith’s impression can only be that, may Panini be a 
genius or a more or less skilful compilator, the A^tadhyayi evinces a very considerable 
degree of knowledge and acumen, of insight into the structure of the lan^age it 
describes, of technical routine in arranging and representing facts—in brief, that 
it testifies to a high stage reached by the science of grammar in his time. 

As to the V. Pr., his impression must be that it reveals in part an endeavour 
to define certain grammatic^al facts by general rules, similar to those given in Panini’s 
grammar ; and in part a deplorable incapacity of grasping the significance of others, 
which seem very simple. To give only two examples: In 6. 1 the V. Pr. teaches 
that a verbform is anuddUa if it follows another word belonging to the same sentence 
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in 2. 14 it teaches that irutam is anuddtta when preceded by iha, aiming at V. S. 7. 9 
mdmid ihd Srutai/h hdvaniy where Srutam must be a verbform. In 4. 164 the V. Pr. 
teaches that Gargya changes the kh and y of root khyd to k and ^ respectively; in 
the same rule it puts down the absurd addition : ‘ except in sakhya, iikhya, mukhya.' 

l^d by this impression, which, no doubt, will be shared by many, he thinks 
it quite unlikely that the V. Pr. should 1)0 younger than Panini. The facts seem 
to allow of one interpretation only. The science of grammar as represented in the 
V. Vr., is on its marcli towards the perfection attained at the time of Panini. The 
V. Pr. is Panini’s precursor, as the dawn is the precursor of the day. 

As to the Varttikakara, Prof. Keith’s impression must be that its author being 
later than Panini, it must be more perfect than the A^tadhyayl. Hence it is 
impossible to ascribe it to the same author as the V. Pr. 

These impressions appear very plausible, and the conclusions formed on them 
seem to simply compel acceptance. When in some places Panini’s formulation 
obviously is less happy than the one of the V. Pr., it becomes very easy to account 
for it by such assumptions as : Panini has borrowed unintelligently, or : in Panini’s 
grammar the consideration of brevity is allowed! to override even intelligibility 
and logical correctness. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to prove such like assumptions to be wrong in 
every single case. 

Yet I think we can look at things in a somewhat different way. Let us try 
to see, whether it leads us to absurd consequences. 

If I should state the general impressions I have derived from the study of Panini 
and the V. Pr. in a few short sentences, I should say : 

Admirable as Panini’s work is as a whole, 1 cannot deny that he has overdone 
his ingenuity and partly fallen sacrifice to it. He is so brief as t o l)e often obscure and 
not seldom even illogical: he is so subtle as to be ambiguous, and not seldom even 
incomprehensible. In order to understand rules of his that are not ex(5e})tionallj" 
simple, it is necessary first to know what they are supposed to teach : to-day, when 
his language does not any longer live, but has to be learned in sc^hool, a scholar who 
wants to freely handle and master his injunctions, must possess a stupendous memory 
and a tremendous amount of learning in the vast literature discussing the implicit 
suggestions, silent assumptions and principles underlying his formulations or supposed 
to underlie them. 

There is hardly anj^hing admirable in the V. Pr. But I cannot but acknowledge 
that if it is not quite free, it is yet more free than PSnini, of the defects of indistinct¬ 
ness, ambiguity, and obscurity. It may contain some hard passages, but nowhere it 
is necessary to make its author implicitly suggest, or silently assume, anything, 
or establish by some artificial device any principle that would adjust his formulation. 
In order to apply its teaching it is necessary to know the PadapAfha of the V.S., 
to have a certain idea of the meanings of the words occurring therein, and to observe 
carefully what the author says. 

PAnini addresses subtle intellects, scholars with scientific rather than practical 
interests; the V. Pr., just any ordinary VAjasaneyin. 

Led by these impressions, I think it quite natural to assume that the V. Pr. is 
written by someone who knew Panini, but did not want to follow too closely his 
risky ways of teaching. Doubly so, if I bear in mind that as far as the Bh& 9 & is 
concerned an incorrect form, even when used at a public occasion, is no serious matter, 
while even one incorrect sound uttered in the recitation of a vedic verse, is bound 
to bring down bad misfortune. Is not Panini himself inclined to be careful when 
referring to vedic forms (e.flr. in 3. 1.123 ; 3.1. 42 ; 7.1. 43) ? 

I can find no difficulty in accounting for the deviations of the V. Pr. from Pftipini* 
They all may be based on reasonable motives, as I have taken some trouble to show. 
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There remain the cases where the V. Pr. appears to contradict itself, where it appears 
to follow two distinctly diflFerent methods, of which the one looks archaic (V. Pr. 2.14 ; 
4.164 second half), the other modern (V. Pr. 6.1 ; 4.164 first half). The most natural 
course to explain contradictions of this kind in a work, is to trace them to the indivi¬ 
duality of its author. Consequently I should say : 

There are two souls living in the breast of Katyayana, the author of the V. Pr. 
The one aspires high : it strives to vie with Panini in the abstract sphere of scientific 
tliinking and logical acumen. It makes him give the definition (laksana) 6. 1 anw- 
flMtam dkhydtam dmantriiavat ‘ a verb is unaccented after the way of the vocative 
and 4. 164 khydteh khayau kedau .... The other one is bound down by the practical 
necessities of life : it keeps in the low region where the Vedapafhaka breathes, who 
knows the text of his Samhita and nothing else, who does not care about the sense 
of what he reciters, relying on a dogma expressed by Mi. S. 1. 2. 39 (mantrdnarth^kyam) 
or by Kaiitsa as quoted in Nir. 1. 15 ( . . . anarthnkd hi mantrdh). It is this soul that 
makes him give an amplijication {prapanca) to his definition 6. 1 in the seemingly 
suj^erfluous rule 2, 14 : that makes him add to his definition 4. 164 the absurd excep¬ 
tion sakhyokhyamukhyavarjam, which guards against any wrong application of his 
teaching on the part of the unintelligent. 

If 1 were asked to give my general impression of the Varttikakara in one short 
sentence, I should say : 

These tw^o souls live also in Katyayana, the Varttikakara. 

This wants some proof. 1 will give it in detail, for it forms my strongest argu¬ 
ment. Without it, 1 should probably have left matters as they stand, considering 
Prof. Keith’s view as possible, though not likely. 

Throughout his w’ork the Varttikakara does not deem it necessary to add a 
wealth of vedic details to Panini’s rules. He is satisfied, for example, with adding 
to Panini 6. 1. 94 in vartt. 6 the general remark : emanddisn cchandasi, which sums 
up V. Pr. 4. 53 HUmudrasyemurks, iveniams, tvodmann iti ca : or with adding to Panini 
2. 1. 2 in vartt. 6: pnram api cchandasi, wiiich reflects the circumstantial rules 
V. Pr. 2. 18 and 10. Oc-casionally he explicitly states that it is impossible so to com¬ 
plement by one short rule an injunction given by Panini as to make it comprise the 
vedic detail : vartt. 1—1 on 6. 1.7.' In vartt. 1 on 1. 1. 6 he wants to cancel the 
expressions didhl and vem because these roots occur only in the Veda, and because 
for the Veda [no general rules can be given but only] rules that describe afterwards 
what has been observed to occur {drstdnuvidhitvdc ca ccliandusi) . . . .^ For a student 
of the Aj?tadhyayi it i.s sufliciont to know that such and such phenomena do occur in 
the Veda, he need not trouble about their exact where and w^hen. The attempt 
to reformulate Panini’s vedic rules with a view^ of making them a safe guide for 
Vetlapilthakas of any description, w ould indeed be utterly impossible. 

It is different when Panini expounds on some vedic detail that is easy of veri¬ 
fication, because it only can occur in one special context. With such a detail are 
(‘oncemed Panini’s rules on the accent of the Subrahmanya formula, 1. 2. 37, 38. 

The Subrahmanya nms thus : 

subrahma^yoSrn — subrahma^yoSm—siibrahmariyoStH indrdgaccha hariva dgaccka 
meddtither me§a vf^amdvasya rnem—gaur dvaskorndinn ahalydyai jdra—kauSika 
hrdhmay^u gaiUanm bruvdxia — ityahe. (i.e. ; adya, ivaby dvyahe, or tryaJie) sntydm 
dgaccha maghavan devd brahmdrfn dga^hcUdga^chatdgacchuia} 

‘ Quoted by Wackemagel, Altindische Qraromatilc I, p. LXV n. 1. 

* Compare t,g, Pataiijali on vartt. 1 on 0. 4. 141 (III, p. 226, 1. 3), quoted by Wackemagel 
c., p. LXV n. 6. 

^ 6B. 1. 1. 10, 11 omits (Sgacc/^o^dgaoc^d^/occ/iato.—SB. 3. 3. 4. 7ff. quotes mtbrahma’t^yo^m 
only twice ; omits dffocoha maghavan ; quotes dgacchata only once.—TA. 1. 12. 3ff. gives the text 
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During the Agni^toma, on the day preceding the pressing of the Soma, there is 
on a certain occasion (Laty. 1. 3. 18 ; Drahy. 6. 1. 3. 18 ; Ap. 6. 11. 20. 3 ; Man. 
S. 2. 2. 5. 9 ; Katy. 6. 8. 9. 12) inserted in the Subrahmanya, before the sentence 
hnh sufydm dgaccha, . . (Laty. S. 1. 3. 20 ; Drahy. 1. 3. 22), the following piece : 

asau (t.c. the Yajamana ‘ N. N.') yajate — anni^ya {i.e, ‘ N.N.*s ') 'putro yajater^ 
amusya pautro yajate — am/tisya naptd yajate—amusya pita yajaie — (amuaydJ). pita 
yajate —) anmsya pitdmaho yajate—(amusydh o o —) amusya prapitamaho yajaie — 
(amusyd}}, o o —) jani§yamdi!f,dndm pita pitdmahah prapitamaho yajate} 

Panini’s rules run thus : 

1. 2. 37 [ekasruti durdt aambvddhau (1.2. 33)] na subrahmar^ydydm avarita^a 
tuddttah 38 devabrahmanor anvdditah ‘ [Everything is] of equal pitch when it is a 
case of calling from afar, [but] not in the Subrahmanya formula. Hero, however, 
an iiddtta vowel is substituted for a avarita; an anaddtta is substituted for a avarita 
in the words deva and brahman \ 

They are supposed to teach the following accentuation : 

aubrahmaTiydm. indragdccha, hdrtva ngdcchoy mMatither mem, iYrmnu.svnaya nmie, 
gadr avaakandinn, dhdlydyai jdra, kahStka brdhmana, gautdma bruvdna, Mvdh (d^ryahi 
etc.) autydm agdccha rtiaghavan devd brdhmdija Agdcchata. 

The Varttikakara has two possibilities of viewing and examining tliese rules. 
This reveals what I have called his two souls. 

His first possibility is to examine the logical indemnity of Panini's teacliing 
itself. He indulges in it in his Varttika on Panini 1. 2. 32. He myn : 

' Panini 1. 2, 32-40 ought to be taught ai^r Panini 8. 4. 66 in order to make 
apply correctly Pamni 1. 2. 39 ’ (vartt. 1). This means : The substitution according 
to 8. 4. 66 of a (dependent) avarita for an anvddtta that follows an vddtta, has to be 
considered as not having taken effect in any preceding rule according to 8. 2. 1. 
Hence Panini 1. 2. 39 would apply only to such anuddtta vowels as follow an (in¬ 
dependent) avarita that has been substituted according to a rule like 6. 1. 185. 

‘ And also for the sake of the second part of Panini 1. 2. 37 (avaritasya tuddttah) ’ 
(vartt. 2). This means : The substitution of an tiddtta for a avarita in th(^ Subrah¬ 
manya would apply again only to an independent avarita, (^onscvpiently we siiould 
get only aubrahmanyom instead of avbrahmarjt^ydm (with avarita according to 6. 1. 185), 
but not agdccha etc. for agdccha etc, (with avarita according to 8. 4. 66). 

‘ And also in order to prevent substitution of a avarita (according to 8. 4. 66) 
for [the anuddtta] following the uddtta that is substituted for a avarita (acjcording 
to 1. 2. 37)’ (vartt. 3). This means : If 8. 4. 66 follows 1. 2. 37, it has to apply 
after 1. 2. 37 again. We should consequently got first agdccha for agdccha, and 
afterwards agdcchd for agdccha. 

* And also for the sake of Panini 1. 2. 40 ’ (v&rtt. 4). This means : Also this 
rule would apply only to such anvddtta vowels as precede an nddtUi or a avarita 
that is taught in rule standing before Panini 8. 2. 1. 

All these objections are perfectly correct. Panini has not followed his own 
plan with all desirable care. The V. Rr. is in this respect blameless : the rules corres- 


only till 6ruvdna.—Laty. L 3.Iff. has etdvadahe instead o{ itydhe (1. 3. 1); leaves optional the 
sentence devd hrahmdtui dgacchcUdgcuichatdgaechcUa (1. 3. 3); leaves it optional to say dgaeeha 
maghavan (1. 3. 6), or simply dgaccha (1. 3. 4), or to leave out both words.—I have marked by 
h 3 q)hens the places whore one must insert a pause (cK^cording to Laty. 1.3. 6, 7). Dr&hy. 
S. 1. 3. 2ff. substantially agrees.—See also Calwd-Henry, L’Agni^toma, p. 65. 

I A more elaborate form is given by Caland-Henry, o.c,, p. 119. I have tried to keep closely 
to tile wording euggeated by L&ty. 6.1. 8. 18-20; Difthy. 6.1. 3.18-20. The hyphens an Ineeited 

aooording to L&ty- 1. 8. »: Difthy. 1.3. 9. The other ate. (quoted above) allow no inference 
as to the exact wording. 
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ponding to PS.nini 1. 2. 39 (V. Pr. 4. 138) and L 2. 40 (V. Pr. 4. 135) follow the rule 
corresponding to Panini 8. 4. 66 (V. Pr. 4. 134). 

But Kfttyftyana knows how to free Panini of the net he has thrown over him. 
In his last varttika on 1. 2. 32 he gives as his final view this : 

‘ The fact of Panini teaching the substitution of an anuddtta [for a avariUi] 
in the words deva and brahman (devdi, for divaJji,, hrdhmdff^ah for brdhmti^Jji) gives 
an indication that Panini 8. 4. 66 has [to be considered to ha\re] taken effect [as far 
as Panini 1. 2. 32-40 is concerned, in spite of Panini 8. 2. 1].* This means : Since 
panini 1. 2. 38 would be perfectly void of sense and purpose if it did not concern 
the secondary svarita, and if Panini 8. 4. 66 would apply afterwards again, we are 
entitled to infer that this paragraph (1.2. 32-40) is meant to follow 8. 4. 66. 

As often, Katyayana’s subtlety has been a match for Panini's. He has scruti¬ 
nized his great predecessor’s formulation, pointed out a logical flaw, and hit on a 
striking solution for the difficulties resulting : the rules in question are put in the 
wrong place. Then he has topped it all by finding out that Panini himself has 
given an indication that he wanted us to interpret him as if he had proceeded 
correctly. Takcm all in all, a neat sj>ecimen of scholastic acumen ! 

His second possibility is to examine the practical usefulness of Panini’s rules 
from the point of view of a priest who has to recite the subrahmanya. He might 
say, firstly, that it is not clear whether durdt sambuddhau is still valid from 1. 2. 33, 
and, secondly, that it is not clear which accentuation is reall}^ the correct one. Having 
formulated a negative rule by just forbidding to recite with equal pitch, Panini 
has, strictly speaking, left open manifold possibilities. Theoretically, an accentua¬ 
tion like indrd dgdccha would answer his definition also. Katyayana must have 
thought likewise. In his ^’arttika on I. 2. 37 he actually rewrites the w^hole rule. 
He puts a prapanca in the place of Panini’s hikmna. It runs thus : 

suhrahmariLydydm okdra nddttaJi (vfirtt. 1) dlcdra dkhydte, parddisca (vartt. 2) 
vdkyddau cadvedve (vartt. 3) maghavanvar'jam (vartt. 4) sutydpardndrn antah (vartt. 5) 
asdv ity antah (vartt. 6) amusyHy antah (vartt. 7) sydntasyopotta)nam ca (vartt. 8) rd 
mhnadheya^sya . 

* [Panini ought to have said thus :] In the Subrahmanya the vowel o is uddtta 
(1); tlie vowel d wdien followcKi by a verbform [is nddtia] ; also the first of the follow^ing 
[syllables] (2) ; also the two first [syllables] in the beginning of ea(*h .sentence [are 
nddtta'] (3) ; except [those of the word] maghavan (4) : the end [of the words] followed 
by sutyd [is uddtta] (5) ; the end of [the word designated by] ‘ N.N.’ [is uddtta] (6) : 
the end of [the word designated by] ‘ N.N.’s ' [is uddtta] (7) ; [the end] and the la.st 
but one [syllable] of [a word] ending in sya [is uddtta] (8) ; [tlie last but one syllable] 
of a name [is uddtta] or [not] (9).’ 

The last 4 rules must be concerned with the piece inserted on the last day before 
the pressing : it is open to doubt, whether Panini wanted to include it in his rule. 

Let us try, then, to apply KatySyana’s teaching to the whole ! 

Vartt. 1 : The vowel o is actually always uddtta in tlie Subrahmanya. Not 
only in eulyrahmar^yoSm^ which is given as example by Patafijali, but also in the 
inserted piece : pvJtro [yajaii], pautro [yajatc], pitdmahd [yajate], prapitdmaho [yajate]. 

Vartt. 2a : The vowel d is alw’ays uddtta when follow^ed by a verbform. Not 
only in 6 gacxha, which is given m example by Patafijali, but also in the inserted 
inece : naptd [yajaic], pita [yajate^, and in the end : agarcJiata. 

V&rtt. 2b : The first of the foliow'ing syllables is also uddtta, says Katyayana. 
Obviously we have to accent not only agaccha, which is given by Pataiijali, but 
also: napti ydjate pitA ydjate. We even must go a step further, and construe 
parddi4 ca not only with dkdra, but also with okdra (as may be indicated by the ca), 
Por if we accent naptA ydjate, it is only logical that we accent likewise : putrd 
ydjcUe, pautrd ydjate^ pitdmalid ydjate, prapitdmahd ydjcUe, 
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V&rtt. 3 : The two first syllables of each sentence are udatta. This provides us 
with the accentuation : indragacchd], hdriva [^-grdcc^], midatither me§a, vf^dr^^vasya 
mene, gaur avaakandin^ dhdlydyai jara, kad^tka hrdhmaio>a^ gadtdma bruvdif4X> 

All the following varttikas are special exceptions (apavdda) to this last general 
statement (tUaarga), for they teach only the accent of words that happen to stand 
in the beginning of sentences of the Subrahmanya. 

Vartt. 4 : maghavariy which of course in reality belongs to the sentence ityahi 
sutyam agdccha, and not to dM brdhmdiji^a agdcchatUy is unaccented. 

Vartt. 5 : (jidyd, dvyahiy tryaMy which do start a sentence, are accented on their 
last syllable only. 

V&rtt. 6 : The end of the word designated by ' N.N.’ (dsau) is uddita. For 
simplicity’s sake, let ‘ N.N.’ be called by a name used by Patafijali in his examples : 
gdrgydy dak§iy or devadattd. 

First of all, the rule informs us that in sentences like gdrgyo yajatCy ddk^ir yajatey 
devadatto yajatCy vartt. 3 is superseded. For gdrgyo ydjatty devadattd ydjate we do 
not want any further ruling : their accents result already from vartt. 1 and 2. Nor 
is it possible to say that vartt. 6 would supersede them. For neither is it an apavdda 
with respect to vartt, 1 and 2, since it applies also in cases that do not fall under 
the jurisdiction of these rules, nor can it be stronger by virtue of its being taught 
later, since there is no ‘ conflict ’ 

ddk^ir yajatc is different. The name has normally an uddtta in the^r^^ syllable. 
We get, however, by vartt. 6 only ddlcsir yajatc. And while everywhere else the 
syllable following an uddtta becomes uddtta itself before an anuddiUiy we seem to have 
a single uddtta here. I think it is obvious that Katyayana has given his last v&rttika 
for an instance like this. As translated above,* it gives us permission to accent 
the last but one syllable of a name. Who wants to use the name ddkai can conse¬ 
quently say : ddk^ir yajatCy getting the first uddtta from vartt. 9 and the second from 
vSrtt. 6. Now everything is in order. 

Vartt. 7 : The end of a word designated by ‘ N.N.'s ’ (ammya) is uddtta. We 
learn from this, again first of all, that in sentences like : gdrgyasya piUro yajatCy deva^ 
daHaaya pviro yajate, vartt. 3 is superseded. Secondly, that ddkseJ^y which may 
have an uddtta in the first syllable according to vartt. 9, is also accented on the last: 
dak^ii, putro ydjate. 

Vartt. 8 : The end and the last but one syllable of a word ending in aya is uddtta : 
gdrgydayd pvird ydjate. devadattdayd putrd ydjcUe. 

Vartt. 9 : See on vartt. 6 and 7. 

The accents of the inserted piece are, then, according to Katyayana : 

gdrgyo (devadatto) ydjate (dakair yajate); gdrgydayd (devadattdaydy dik^ib) putro 
ydjate; napta ydjate ; pita ydjate ; pitdmahd ydjate ; prapitdmiho ydjate} 


1 See above. 

2 Patanjali underatcuids vartt. 9 in a different way. He believes it to teach optional correct- 
ness of devadaUasyd pitd ydjaU beside devadaUdayd pUd ydjate, which is evidently wrong. 

* It would apparently be wrong to apply Katyayana’s t/caching to the last sentenoe, which 
would have to be accented thus; jdni^amdvdndm pitd pitdmahcik prapUdmcthd ydjate. It is 
possible that Katyayana did not know the use of it, seeing the many variations in the Subradi- 
mai;>y& as pointed out in L&ty. 6. (above p. 27 n. 2). Nor does ho appear to have considered the 
cases amu^dh pitd yajate etc. 

Drahy. 6. 1. 3. 23ff. also teaches the accentuation of the inserted piece. It differs from 
K&ty&yana in considering also the accent of feminine genitives and of the last sentence. It does, 
moreover, not provide for any name that is not antaddUa. It runs thus : 

1. 3. 23 arthantrvacanam uccdntam ‘ what eaq^resses [only] the sense [of the nominal stem] 
(i.e. a nominative) has a high-pitched (i.e. uddtta) end * (the name, pulrdh, putrdh, napti, pUi$ 
pUdmahdh, prapitdnu^hdh). r ^ r ^ 
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It thu8 becomen obvious that the lengthy vfi,rttikas do not add or change anything 
with respect to the content of Panini’s rule : In the Subrahmanya a svarita is re¬ 
placed by the vddtta. The one point on whi(*h the VarttikakSra differs is the accent 
of divdli and hrdhmdnali. According to Panini 1. 2. 38 the avarita in these words 
is replaced by the anuddttn. A(*cording to Kaiyayana vartt. 1 on 1. 2. 38 this is only 
the opinion of some authorities. C-onsequently he wants himself to accent: divih, 
hrdhm&rf>dh^, which restores complete analogy of accent throughout the Subrahmanya. 

For our particular investigation, however, it is not essential what KatySyana 
is teaching, but haw he is teaching it. We may even leave the question open whether 
he actually is quite distinct and unambiguous. We saw that without some interpre¬ 
tative efforts, his last varttika is misunderstandable, and that if I am right, Patafijali 
did misunderstand it. Moreover, Patafijali hardly realized the full bearing of the 
first varttikas, as interpreted above. For us is only essential Katyi^yana’s 
unmistakable intention of l>eing distinct, and his obvious impression that Panini was 
not distinct enough. 

Let us admit that theoretically Panini’s formulation is ambiguous. We have 
to acknowledge, at the same time, that it reveals insight into the linguistic pheno¬ 
menon as such. It clearly grasps the essential feature of the accenting particularity 
of the Subrahmanya. In this respect it is unsurpassable. 

l.iet us admit that theoretically Katyayana’s fonnulation is clearer. We have 
to acknowledge, at the same time, that it is mucli more circumlocutory, and that it 
dof\s not reveal any insight into the linguistic phenomenon. It is superficial and 
mechanical to the la.st degree, though in its own way ingenious enough. 

Is it not the author of the Prati^akhya who spoke to us in these Varttikas ? 

Let us, to facilitate our argument, apply one last tost. 

Ix^t us suppose the Varttika and Hha^ya on Panini 1. 2. 37 had been lost, and by 
some lucky chance there had been found, in our days, some palmleaf containing only 
Katyayana’s 0 rules without Patafijali. What would philologists do with it ? 

Some would say : * These rules must lye pre-Paninean, for the expressions 

okflra, dkdra, dkhydta have lieen replaced by Panini by the shorter ones : o/, at, tin' 
I am afraid Prof. Keith would be amongst them. For in his opinion * everything 
points to the condensation of the Astadhyayi as the carrying to perfection of an 
endeavour to attain brevity for its own sake [note : c.gr. ku for kavargd]' ^ And if 
he finds it ‘ quite impossible to lielieve that V. Pr. 1. 55 amdtral,i avaro hraavahi [eicJ\ 
is an attempt to improve on Panini [1, 2. 27 ukdlo 'jjhra.avadughaplutah]\^ he cannot 
l)eli©ve that our rules an? an attempt to improve on Panini 1. 2. 37 either. Not 
only is Pftnini’s rule about five times shorter, to us it appears also to contain the clearer 
formulation. And how much more clever is its point of view ! Prof. Keith thinks 
Panini 1. 2. 27 ‘ absurd yet he maintains it to be a ‘ refinement ’, though a ‘ not 
very happy ’ one. Panini 1. 2. 37 is not absurd at all. It just looks a very happy 
refinement of our nile.s. 


1. 3. 24 vaibhakte ca ayddau vaibh<ikta4 caiva ‘ what is preceding a aya etc. yah) that belongs 
to a case termination, and [the vowel] belonging to the case termination [is high-pitched] also' 

( dayd, pitH etc.). 

1. 3. 25 ucede ca nice nicam ‘ a low-pitclied (i.e. anuddtia) syllable that is following a high- 
pitched and preceding a low-pitched syllable (t.e. a fii^arita) [is high-piuhed] also’ . pUH 
pUdmahdh prdpitdmahd . . .). 

1.3. 26 Jani^atnd^ndm iti nuuihye dve * the two [syllables] in the middle of "jatiiayamdtidndm 
[are high-pitched] ’ (janifydmdfUtndm). 

1. 8 . 27 yajed eddih ‘ the beginning of root yaj [is high-pitched] also ' (/m/rd ydjaie, pitd ydjate 

etc,). 

1 Indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 745. 

2 Lc„ p. 746. 
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Most scholars should say : * These rules must be taken from some of the Prft- 
tid^lkhyas, in which terms like okdra, dkdra, dkhydta are in permanent use—be they 
young (as the AV. Pr.) or old (as the V. Pr.). If so, they must belong to either a 
S&maveda Prati^akhya, since the priest reciting the Subrahmanya is a S§.mayedin, 
or a Prati^akhya to the White Yajurveda, since according to the Vajasanejdns 
it is the Adhvaryu himself who recites the Subrahmapya.*' Upon this they would 
find that the V. Pr. not only indeed uses the terms quoted above, but also 
that it is well acquainted with expressions of the type ‘ maghavanvarjam * (c/. e.gr. 

V. Pr. 1. 87 ; 1. 131 admajapanyuHkhavarjam : Panini 1.2. 34. ajapanyunkha- 

sdmasu ; V. Pr. 2. 1 ; 4. 21 ; 4. 164). Further they would ask themselves, which 
word is referred to by the neuters dve dve (vartt. 3) and upottamam (vartt. 8), and 
they could not but recognize that it must be ak§ara n. They would now remember 
that V. Pr. 1. 99 says : svaro 'k§aram ‘ a vowel is called ak§ara [together with the 
preceding consonants] and uses aksara in this sense in 4. 129, and makes us supply 
aksaram to svaritam in 4. 132, 134 etc. etc. 

Now as regards ‘ doctrine, which is the sole criterion available they would 
certainly be struck by the fact that the beginning of our rules does not seem to 
presuppose acquaintance with the most simple grammatical facts and categories. 
But soon they would come acros? the terms dkhydta and vdkya, which betray quite 
a decent standard of grammatical knowledge. After just having forgiven 
the author his unintelligent first rules, they would hit on the fourth, which shows 
that either the author or those for whom he wrote were not able to discern that 


maglmvan belongs to the sentence : UyaM sut^am agdc^^Jui maghavan, though its accent 
forbids to construe it with the following: dha brahmarui agdcchata. Again they would 
remember that the V. Pr., too, though presupposing acquaintance with the concept 
dkhydta (finite verb) in 6. 1, does not expect in 2. 14 its students to realize that 4rutam 
in V.S. 1. 9 is an dkhydta ; that the V. Pr., though presupposing acquaintance with 
the concept dmantrita (vocative) and sasthl (genitive) in 2. 17, 18, dcM>s not expect 
in 2. 19 its students to realize that apam ndpdt in V.8. 8. 24 is not a vocative, but a 
nominative ; that the V. Pr., though presupposing acquaintance wit h the grammatical 
abstraction khydti (root khyd) in 4, 164, does not expect in the same rule its students 
to realize that the khy of sakhya. ukhya, mukhya has to do nothing whatsoever with 
the khy of root khyd. 

Those would not be the worst of our hypothetical scholars, who try to find a place 
in Sanskrit literature for our hypothetical palmleaf, that would insist on the circum¬ 


stance that just this contradictory side by side of a respectable standard of knowledge 
and mechanical, insipid pedantry, which we find in our rules, gives its individual 
character to the V. Pr.; and that the two fighting tendencies of stating each single 
case by itself and of giving general, comprehensive directions eventually spoil each 
other’s game as well in our rules as in the V. Pr. 


Sceptics might rely on the SubrahmanyS not occurring in the V.S. But theirs 
would be a weak argument: the author of the V. Pr. could well have taken special 
interest in it, since it is recited by the Vajasaneyin Adhvaryu. They might point out, 
further, that once wo allow the author to take his point of view as he chooses, these 
rules are quite a chef-d'oeuvre in their skilful arrangement and artfiil disposition, which 
makes use of the really surprising accident that all the vowels o, and all the vowels 
d before a form of a verb, are iSidlta in the Subrahmanyft. In this respect hardly 
one piece of the V. Pr. can compare with them. Yet these sceptics certainly would 
have a hard stand. 


1 Caland-Henry, o.c., p. 64, No. 49 n. 2, 
s Keith, p. 746, 
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If, however, anyone should suggest that our rules are really taken from the 
Vftrttika—he might refer to the expressions okdra, dkdra, vdkya and the type magha- 
vanvarjam being not foreign to its style—, he would be answered by the same argu¬ 
ment, on which Prof. Keith declines' to believe in the identity of the Varttikakara and 
the author of the V. Pr. : ‘ The plain fact is that the Varttikakara is far advanced 
in grammatical knowledge beyond the author of these rules.’ 

Fortunately we have not to deal with an anonymous palmleaf. Fortunately 
we are not placed in the awkward position of having to prove that our 9 rules were 
written by the Varttikakara. Fortunately by indulging in his Vedapathaka incli¬ 
nations, Katyayana himself has led ad absurdum all the arguments by which Prof. 
Keith still wants to settle the relative chronology of the Pratisakhyas. Katyayana’s 
rules show distinctly that in chronological questions we can rely neither on the brevity 
of technical terms, nor on the brevity of expression in general, nor on the more or less 
‘ advanced ’ doctrine. 

They show more. They show that the suspicion of Katyayana, the Varttikakara, 
and Katyayana, the author r)f the V. Pr., being identical, was not vain. It is not 
only easy to assume that the scholar who peimed the Varttika on Panini 1. 2. 37 
is resfxjnsible also for the V. Pr., it is almost unavoidable wlum it is considered that 
the Varttika shares, in its expressions as well as in its method o^reprc^sentiug linguistic 
facts, marked peculiarities with the V. Pr.. T defy scholars to find out a similarly 
close relationship between any two other grammatical works of Indian antiquity. 

The proof that the Katyanacarya, who wrote the V. Pr., is not the Varttikakara 
now lies with the sceptics. With \Vel>er\s arguments they cannot defend their case. 
They have to exf)lain away the relationship of the t/errninology of the Varttika and the 
V. Pr., which M’as unknown to W^eber, and the surprising coincidences of a number of 
deviation of the ^■. Pr. from Piinini with objections raised by Katyayana against the 
very points of Panini’s grammar that arc removed by these deviations, coincidences, 
wliich arc far more numerous and characteristic than those pointed out by Goldsthcker. 
They have to explain how, if their idea of the development of linguistic studies and 
teaching technique in India is right, Katyayana could ever have written the Varttika 
on P&nini 1. 2. 37. W'ill they not rather admit that their simple and seemingly easy 
assumptions (a lucid work : early, obscure : young ; diffuse : earl\', brief: young, eic.), 
have not taken in account the complicated nature of historical development, which 
seldom, if over, follows a straight line ^ Is it not obvious that they have neglected 
to consider that books are not written b\' schools, but by single men, by individuals, 
who naturally had their own taste, their ow^l inclinations and preferences, and 
little cared wdien adopting new styles, new methods, and new points of view, whether 
to later centuries their procedure meant progress or not ? Unfortunately, in Indian 
literature it is but seldom possible to recognize the author behind his work. In the 
(ase of KatySyana, 1 think, we can do so ; but as soon as we catch a glimpse of his 
personality, his writings cease to be measurable by the simple standards generally 
accepted, and thus prove them to be arbitrary and utterly unreliable. 


» lx., p. 742. 




MISCELLANEA 

SOCIAL UNITS IN THE JATAKAS 

Family, as we have seen,* was the lowest unit of social life in 
the days of the Jdtaka stories. The little knot of houses of the 
several branches of the family would together form the nucleus of 
the second stage or unit of society, namely, the ndti, which was a 
predominant feature of the sociology' of the times. 

Throughout history Man has remained a social being. Why 
Man alone ? Sociability is indeed a common instinct in every living 
being. This is luminously clear from our stories which deal with 
Man and Animal alike. To keep oneself surrounded by relations 
and friends is an instinct of self-preservation. The whole of the 
Tacca-sukura Jdtaka * reveals this in a marked manner. A boar, 
reared up by a carpenter, thinks to himself, when grown up ; ‘I 
cannot live alone by myself in this forest; what if I search out my 
kindred, and live in their midst ? ’ {ndtake pariyesitvd tehi parivuto 
vasissdmi).* He then not only lives amidst his kindred-folk, but 
takes the leading in vanquishing their common foe, the tiger, and 
thus provides a fitting illustration for the all-embracing maxim : 

‘ United friends, like forest trees— 

It is a pleasant sight, 

The Boars united at one charge 
The Tiger killed outright.' ' 

Of course, there always are gradations in relationships, from 
the family onwards, according to the variations of interests ; ‘ nidtd- 
pitu-mitta-suhajja-hdtivaggo ’—father, mother, friends, kinsmen and 
acquaintances—this is the phrase ‘ which gives some of the prominent 
circles of tliis relationship. But in all these ndii appears to be an 
all-embracing term and is frequently to be met with in the stories. 
It is a term used not so much in the sense of blood-relations {sulohitd) 

* Indian Culture, III, pp. 209-214. * J., IV, pp. 344ff. 

* Ibid., p. 344 —gdthd 161. 

* Ibid., p. 349— g. 176 ; g. 168—‘ ndti ca disvdna samahgi ekato ’; g. 163—‘ ko 
n'atnhdkam idha sattu, ko ndti susamdgate ’; g. 172—' samagge sahite ndti vyagghe 
ca kurute vase'. 

* J., V, p. 132 ; also II, I, 29— g. 10; the Uvdsagadasdo, p. 5, gives more: 
*nitta-ndyi-niyaga~sayana-sambandhi-parijana: friend, kinsmen, members of one’s 
own family, one's blood relations connected by marriage, one's dependents—Hoemle’s 
tr., p. 8, n. 16. 
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as in the much wider sense of acquaintances (the root Hd clearly 
means to know) in whom a relation was undoubtedly merged. 
Welfare of their ndtis was the chief solicitude of the people of those 
days. In their daily life, the people were guided by the love of those 
whom they knew well, their friends and acquaintances. No impor¬ 
tant activity could be done without taking one’s ndtis into confidence. 
Even the king held consultations with his ndtis, over and above his 
officers and subjects.* The owl w’as made king by his fldtis* The 
ndti gathers together and laments over the death of one of 
its members.* The wealthy, if he is wise and considerate, should 
share his wealth along with his iidti in order that he may win fame 
and rejoice in heaven 'I set you free, go and be with your 
relations ’, says a fowler while setting free a bird he has caught.® 
The liberated bird expresses the same desire in return : ' So do you 
also, O fowler, enjoy amidst your relations ’.® He who is faithful 
to his friends is of all kin the be.st.* Kingdom {rajjam), relations 
{ndtaka) and wealth {dhanam) are the three things worth considera¬ 
tion by a reluctant prince.® A widowed queen, big with child, 
arriving to an unknown city, was asked as to whether there was 
any ndtaka, relation, of hers in that city.® We hear in the Dasaratha 
Jdtaka *®: 

One mortal dies—to kindred ties 
born is another straight; 

Each creature’s bliss dependent is 
on ties associate.’ 

To have a respectable position in the midst of one’s own iidti was 
one of the highest aims of the people." Blessings of his ndti a prince 
should always covet; for surrounded by them, he is always safe.** 
So intense is the bond of affection that a parrot never leaves its 
tree ‘though a dead stump ’, because it is its ndti and its sakhd}* 

* J-. IV, p. 134—gg. 96,103-4 : V, p. 90—g. 238. 

*y..n.p. 353— g. 58 ; ' sabbehi kira natihi, kosiyo issaro kalo 

» J., IV. p. 51. 

* J., Ill, p. 02 : ' dhlro bhoge adhigamma, samga-ithdli ca natake ’ ; cf. J., IV, 
p. 127—g. 92. 

® J., IV, 418 — g. 97 ; ‘ mayd tvam samanUhnato sottkim passahi AMake ’. 

* Ibid., g. 98 : ' evarh luddaka nandassu, saha sabbehi natihi ’. 

^7., VI, p. 14 — g. 15 —‘ ndtinam uUamo hoH yo miUanam nS dubhali ’. 

* Ibid., p. 15—g. 23 ; also ibid., p. 19—g. 48. 

» Ibid., p. 32. 

*® /•, IV, p. 127—g. 90. 

** /•. VI, p. 360 — g. —' tasseva tarn ruhati nSiimajjhe '. 

“ IV, p. 135 —gg. 103-4 —‘- Mtiparibulhafk ... amittanahpasahemti ’. 

“ J., Ill, pp, 492-5—^g". 23. 28, 38. 
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This ndti was most probably a circle of relations where caste 
and creed had no place or recognition and marriage was contracted 
apparently in such ndtis. 

Even more sacred and stronger than the bond between an 
individual and his—or her —ndti was the tie of friendship {metti). 
Numerous are the stories which, with appropriate parables and 
similes and with knowledge of real life, exemplify the high value of 
friendship. To a friend, a friend was nearer and dearer than his 
ndti. 

But to establish friendship is no easy task. For the world is 
full of deceitful appearances. Therefore caution is required at 
every step. You may have friends. But if they be sense-lacking, 
they may turn out your foes and ruin you even as the son in the 
Makasa Jdiuha ’ cleft his father's skull while slaying the gnat, or as 
the girl Rohini laid low her mother while drawing the flies away.* 
Unthinking people contracting friendship with anybody and every¬ 
body share the fate of the lion Manoja at the hands of the jackal 
(liriya,* or of the sage Indasamanagotta at the hands of his pet 
elephant,* or again of the whole family of the iguanas (^odhd) at 
the hands of one single chameleon {kiikcailiiko):‘ This is the constant 
advice tendered by a father—an experienced man—to his growing 
son easily susceptible to a woman’s seductions and charms: 

‘ One that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can tnist thy word, and with thee patient prove, 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er offend— 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkey kind. 

And found unstalfle, be not thou inclined 

Though to some desert love thy lot should be confined.’ * 

Great stress is rightly placed on company with the good. In 
touching similes the truth was made known : ‘ As is the friend 
whom he chooses for himself and follows, such he himself becomes— 
such is the power of intimacy. One in constant intercourse affects 
his fellow, a close comrade, his as.sociate. just as a poisoned arrow' 
defiles a pure quiver. I^et not the wise become the friend of the 
wicked, for fear of contamination. If a man ties up stinking fish 
with a band of kusa grass, the grass will acquire a putrid smell, so 
is intimacy with a fool; but if a man binds up myrrh in a common 
leaf, it will acquire a pleasant odour, so is intimacy with the wise. 
Therefore knowing the maturity of his own actions like the ripeness 

* 7., I, p. 247—g. 43. * I, p. 24q—44. 

7., Ill, p. 323—gg. 10-3. * 7 -. II. PP- 42ff. and gg. 21-2. 

7., I, pp. 487-8—g. 137. » 7., Ill, p. I 4 «—; 5-’5-6—81-7. 
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of a basket fruit, let not the wise man follow the wicked, but follow 
the good.’ * 

‘ Sukho bhave sappurusehi sangamo : friendship with the good 
brings happiness ’,® says Punnaka, the Yakkha general. Countless 
indeed are the benefits of good friendship. For protection from 
any outside danger, the need of a friend was absolutely felt by 
the people. 

' Mittam sahdyam ca karonti panditd 
Kale akdle sukhamdsaydnd’ 

It was through his friend’s help that the barber, shipwrecked 
and cast ashore, could see his home again in safety,* and it was 
again through his friend, the jackal, however small and weak he 
might be, that the lion’s life was saved, as he himself admits— 
sigdlo matna pdnado} The Mahdukkusa Jdtaka,^ where we hear the 
hawk proposing a marriage to a she-hawk who asks whether he 
has any friend—for they must have someone who can defend 
them against any danger or trouble that may arise—, and where we 
see how true her words come to be, should have been sufficient to 
ingrain the truth—of the benefits of good friendship—in the minds of 
those who might have heard this stor>’^ or among whom it originated. 
And people in those days, as even now, must have had to pass 
through bitter experiences in contracting and, all the more so, ir 
maintaining their friendship; and it was from this experience tha 
they learnt for themselves and tried to warn their fellow-brethren 
that to the slanderer’s whispered sneer one should never lend * 
willing ear, for ' slander parts friend from friend ’ ; but he, 

‘ On his friend in trust will rest 
As child upon its mother's breast; 

And ne’er will by a stranger’s word 
Be parted from his bosom’s lord ’ ® 

a great psychological truism indeed. 

The virtues which were to be found in a true friend are 
enumerated in the MittdmiUa Jdtaka * and they are quite simple 
and indicative of the early existence of the Aryan society in a 
strange and unfamiliar land surrounded by u^riendly people* 
They are: he remembers his friend when he is away from home, 
feels dehghted at his return, soothes him with gentle words when 

... " ' ' . - - - - I .1 . . . . . 

I J > IV, pp. 435-6—gg. 160-5 ; VI, pp. 235-6—gg. 1047-52. 

• yi, p. 314. * j.. IV, p. 291—g. 46. 

* /., II, p. II2—g. 78. « II, p. 29-g. 14. 

« W pp. 2895.—gg. 44-61. T Ill, p. 193—g. 64. 

* J., Ill, p. I5I—gg. 189-92. 

• J-, 3 V, pp. 197-8—gg. 77-87; also II, p. 131—gg. 89-90. 
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ailing, is among his well-wishers and not his enemies, restrains 
others from speaking evil of him, is in company with those who 
praise him, extols his wisdom and praises his works, rejoices in his 
prosperity and feels downhearted at his fall, opens his secrets to 
him and never betrays him, feels at a banquet the want of his com¬ 
pany and expresses the desire that he might also meet with the 
same. 

Not without reason, such feelings are constantly expressed. 
Adversity, it is said, makes strange bedfellow. People always 
craved for friends and acquaintances. In small isolated States which 
were not in a position to give adequate protection to individuals, 
people naturally relied on mutual comradeship. In this way friendly 
alliances grew up between individuals and small circles wherein 
consideration of caste or creed had practically no place. 

. The people in those days, moreover, were, as they even now are 
in remote villages, very hospitable to strangers. The door of friend¬ 
ship was also open to these strangers. They also became acknow¬ 
ledged friends, upon some practical demonstration of friendly 
motives. Residence for a single night, receiving the hospitality 
of a stranger by accepting from him food, drink and shelter, was 
.enough to bind the guest and the host in close friendship. The 
{wise Mdhura thus expressed to Punnaka who showed indications of 
fan unfriendly attitude : In whosesoever house a man dwells even 
|for one night, and receives there food and drink, let him not con¬ 
ceive an evil thought against him in his mind ; he who is treacherous 
to his friend burns the innocent hand that hitherto remained free 
^rom wound Such a host-friend was likened into a tree that 
Sheltered even for a little while the refugee who sought it. The 
tefugee should not destroy its refuge.* The host’s duty it was to 
Inonour the guest (sakkdrasammdna) by washing and anointing his 
feet and seating him on a seat.* Rightly says the merchant in the 
I^itha Jdtaka : 

‘ The custom of our family—’t was so 
Received by us from ages long ago— 

Is to provide the stranger with a seat. 

Supply his needs bring water for his feet. 

And every guest as kinsman dear to treat.’ * 


* /., VI, p. zio—g. 1364. 

* Ibid., g. 1365 : ‘ yathd rukkhassa chayaya nisideyya sayayya ca, na tassa sakhath 
bhanjeyya' ■, also/., V, p. 240— g. 143 ; 72—-g. 222 ; 87— gg. 260-1 ; VI, p. 256. 

* J., Ill, p. 10; IV, p. 52. The term used for a guest is pdhuneyyaka (Marathi 
pdund ; Guj. paro^i) : J., Ill, p. 440. 

* J., Ill, p. 120—gg. 147-8. 
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Practically the same words may still be heard in some remote 
village or the other of this ancient land. Hospitability has been 
one of the many characteristics which have earned a fair name for 
this country of ours. And the Jdtakas bear ample testimony to 
this. 

Ratieae Mehta. 


RAMA GUPTA 

The day has gone by when one might call in question the 
existence of Rama Gupta, the immediate predecessor of Candra 
Gupta II Vikramdditya on the Imperial Gupta throne. The con¬ 
joint testimony of Visakhadatta’s historical drama, Devt-Candragupta, 
which is till now known only in fragments preserved in the $rngdra- 
prakMa of Bhoja and in the Ndtya-darpana of Ramacandra and 
Gunacandra, of the Harsa-carita of Bana, of Amoghavarsa I's 
Sahjan copperplate grant, of Rajasekhara’s Kdvya-mtmdmsd, and 
last but not least, of the Majmalu-t-Twdnkh, —^has placed it above 
all doubt that there intervened between Samudra Gupta and Candra 
Gupta II ail elder brother of the latter, Rdma Gupta, the former 
husband of Dhruvadevi, who figures in the epigraphic records of 
the Guptas as the chief queen of Candra Gupta II. 

In his paper entitled ‘ New light on the early Gupta histoiy ’ 
{Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, pp. 189-211), in which 
all the available data relating to the history of Rama Gupta have 
been collected and discussed. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has, however, 
left on one side the consideration of the date of Vi^S^khadatta, 
whose Devi-Candragupta constitutes the most valuable source of 
information on the subject. The day when one might assign the 
dramatist to a period between the eighth century and the twelfth 
has also passed beyond. He indubiously dates from an earlier, and 
probably much earlier time. A sculpture of Candra Gupta II's 
time seems to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal to be the result of Visakhadatta's 
imagination. But he prefers to conclude that the dramatist was a 
younger, rather than a true contemporary of Candra Gupta II. 
' The familiar name " Deva ” ’ , he argues, ‘ is replaced by the official 
name Chandra Gupta even in his pre-coronation state. A love-scene 
with a courtezan is staged, which would be an indecency in the life¬ 
time of the hero. The drama must have been written in the time 
of his son and might not have been published by the author in his 
own life-time.' {J.B.O.R,S., Vol. XVIII, Part I, March, 1932, 
pp- 35"36 ) An analogous argument has recently been advanced by 
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Prof. Winternitz to say that the drama could not have been written 
even in the time of Candra Gupta II's son. ‘ The date of 
Visikhadatta he obser^^es, ‘ is far from certain. I have been 
inclined to agree with those who would assign the Mudraraksasa to 
the period of Candragupta II. (See my Geschichte der Indischen 
Liiteratur III, 210.) But it is not likely that Visakhadatta would 
have written the Devtcandragupta, a drama in which Candragupta 
marries the wife of his elder brother murdered by him, at the lifetime 
of this king, or even of Kumaragupta, the son of Dhruvadevi. It 
would, then, also follow that the reading pdrthivas-Candraguptah 
in the Bharatavdkya of the Mudraraksasa is to be rejected, and 
one of the other readings (Dantivarmd or Avantivarmd) to be 
adopted. Thus, the Devicandragupta, as far as we know it at present 
would support the sixth century as the date of Visakhadatta ’ 
{Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1936, p. 360). 

But the reading of an original text cannot be rejected only for 
that we cannot reduce it to our judgement or estimate of facts. If 
the marriage of Candra Gupta II with the widow of his elder brother 
murdered by him, which must have been a true fact, was an act that 
was neither morally wholly indefensible,' nor socially illegal, there 
exists no cogent reason why the poet could not write the drama 
during the lifetime of the king whom it celebrates, and 
Dr. Bhandarkar has made it sufficiently clear in his paper that it 
was neither {op. cit., pp. 201-4). If, again, as Dr. Jayaswal opines, 
the author did not publish his work in his lifetime, it becomes 
difficult to conceive what earthly interest had he in writing it all at 
which he feared would only make him incur royal displeasure, or 
even bring upon him torture to any extent. As to the courtezan, 
there are reasons to believe that it was actually at her house that 
Candra Gupta II was forced to stay for sometime in cognito 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 198-99), just as Jayapida of Kasmira did 
for sometime at Paundravardliana in the house of a dancing g^rl. 
And in introducing the courtezan into the drama, Msakhadatta 
did not evidently concern himself so much with the question of 
decency, as delineating the character of one who was the benefactress 
of the king in his distress. In case of Jayapida, the Kdjafarangim 
tells us that he married the daughter of the king of Paunclravardhaua, 
as also the dancing girl, who gave him shelter and whom he loved. 
It remains, however, unknown if Candra Gupta II later on took for 


^ The statement of the Mujmalu-i-Tawdrlkh that Dliruvasvainini had had 
chosen Candra Gupta in a Svayamvara ceremony, but was taken from liini, when he 
brought her home, by his elder brother, is perfectly entertaining, for there is a real 
sense in it as to why he should have brought himself to join in marriage with a widow. 
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wife Midhavasend who sheltered him ; in the best of probability, 
he did not. But that he loved her dearly cannot be gainsaid, or 
else Vis4khadatta could not have made bold to represent her as 
the ndyikd or heroine of the drama. 

So far as other historical dramas and poems are concerned, 
we know that the Harsa-carita of Bina, the Gaudavahd of V4kpatir4ja, 
the VikramdnkadSva-carita of Vilhana, the Kumdrapdla-carita of 
Hemacandra, the Rdjendra-Karnapura of 6ambhu, the Pdrijdta- 
manjart-ndtikd of Madana, etc. were all composed in the lifetime 
of the kings whose doings they record and extol. In case of 
Vi^akhadatta, he wrote not only the Devt-Candragupta, but also 
another historical drama, the Mudrdrdksasa. But as he could not 
possibly write the history of a Gupta King in the Mauryan age, one 
may surmise, on the strength of analop^, that the author of the 
Divi-Candragupta flourished during the lifetime of Candra Gupta II. 
This supposition is considerably strengthened by the .significant 
fact that VisiLkhadatta refers to the queen as Devi, and not by her 
personal name, even in the title of the work, which he had no per¬ 
suasive reason to do, had he been removed from her and Candra 
Gupta II in point of time. Added to these the evidence of the 
Bharata-vdkya of the Mudrdrdksasa, which contains the name of 
Candra Gupta (II) in the majority of the MSS., it becomes pretty 
certain that the king and the dramatist were of the same age. As 
such, the fact that a harlot makes her appearance in the drama as 
the heroine only gives rise to the presumption that it was staged 
ere the king had relinquished, as in a natural course, all love for 
her. That is to say, the Devt-Candragupta seems to have been 
produced and staged not many years after the accession of Candra 
Gupta II. 

Even supposing that the date of its composition fell after the 
demise of the king, or in the sixth century, the entire literary evi¬ 
dence, as we have now on R4ma Gupta’s being a predecessor of 
Candra Gupta II, is too strong to be rejected as unliistorical. The 
only Imown important political event of R4ma Gupta's reign is an 
ignominious defeat of his at the hands of a Saka, who is, naturally 
enough, represented as a ‘ king of the $akas ’ {Saka-pati) in both 
the Devt-Candragupta and the Harsa-carita, the two original sources 
of information as to this Saka. An eighteenth centuty commentator, 
SaAkara, of Bd^a’s Harsa-carita, however, explains the original 
expression ‘ Saka-pati ’ as ‘ ^akdndm=dcdryah $ak=ddhipatih ’. Why 
Sankara brings into play the term dcdrya, which means a preceptor, 
in interpreting the word pati is difficult to divine, but too much 
importance has been attached to the emplo3anent of the term, so 
that it has even tempted the suggestion that the Saka in question 
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was but a religious preceptor. ‘ The preceptor of the 6akas 
says Dr. Bhandarkar, ‘ could stay on a hill-top in a religious retreat, 
perhaps in subordination to a different king who ruled over those 
hills ’ {op. cit., p. 195). But all argumentation apart, we must 
be slow to credit that he who had worsted the Imperial Gupta army 
in open warfare was but a religious preceptor, if even the testimony 
were of a more definite and dependable character. Dr. Jayaswal 
infers from the above interpretation of Sankara’s that the Saka 
was both a king and a religious leader. This is only effecting a 
literary compromise between the two terms, dcdrya and adhipati 
as in Sankara’s commentary, but neither it comes into terms with the 
reading of the original texts, nor a parallel instance of such a figure, 
a powerful king and yet a religious teacher, is afforded by Indian 
histoly^ Also in the Mtijmalu-t-Taiefdnkh, which is so full of details, 
there is no indication that the enemy of Rawwal (Rdma Gupta) was 
a religious teacher, too. 

The identification of this Saka tmder question has not been 
made out. He is, beyond doubt, not a member of the Ksatrapa 
family of Gujarat (cf. Bhandarkar, op. cit., and R. D. Banerji, 
The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 29-30). Nor he seems to have 
been a scion of Kaniska I’s family, as conjectured by the late 
Prof. R. 1 ). Banerji. 

And the same incertitude appertains also to the place of fighting. 
It has been proposed, on the evidence of the Kdvya-tmmdmsd of 
Rajasekhara, that the battle was fought at ‘ Kartikeya-nagara ’. 
But against this, we have in the Srhgdra-prakdsa of Bhoja, w’ho 
doubtless derived his information from the Devi-Candragupta, that 
the camp of the 6aka was situated at ‘ Alipura ’, which is represented 
as ‘ Ari-pura ’ in the Harsa-carita of Bana. There is no knowing 
where Alipura was, but the identification of Kartikeya-nagara is 
also far from certain. It might be that ‘ Kartikeya-nagara ’ of 
Rajasekhara was conterminous with ‘ Alipura ’ of Bhoja and Bana, 
but until we know that with some degree of precision, it is better 
not to confide in the evidence of Rajasekhara on this point, as the 
text of the passage, as we have it, of the Kdvya-mimdmsd is defective, 
running, as it does, to the effect that it was at Kartikeya-nagara in 
the Himalayas that §arma (or Sena) Gupta was forced to fall back, 
after giving over his queen, Dhruvasvamini, to the lord of the 
^asas. The name of the queen and the title ‘ Gupta ’ of the 
king render the suggestion made by Dr. J ayaswal perfectly admissible 
that ‘ Sarma Gupta ’ of this passage in a Nagari MS. is a scribal error 
for ' R 4 ma Gupta ’ {op. cit., pp. 20, 24-25). Indeed, if Rajasekhara. 
having lost some details of the tradition, invented a name for the 
husband of Dhruvasvdmini, a Sanskritist like him would not likely 
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invent such a meaningless and queer name as $arma Gupta. But 
the suggestion made withal that ‘ Kha-sa ’ in the above passage is 
the result of transposing or reversing the word ‘ 6a-kha ’ i.e. ‘ Saka ’ 
by the scribe of the MS., is, however, without any sufficient warrant. 
The one scribal defect (viz. Sarma Gupta) is no ground for supposing 
the occurrence of another such defect in the passage, and it may 
very well be that the word ‘ Khasa which is neither meaningless 
nor queer, but a familiar expression to us, being the old name either 
of Khasgar or, as Stein deduces it from the Rdjatarangim, of the 
tracts including the hill states of Rajapuri and Rohara on the south 
of Ka^mira—was actually emidoyed by Raja^ekhara himself. In 
that case, it would mean that Rajasekhara has given a fanciful 
account of not only Rama Gupta’s enemy, but also probably of the 
battle-field. 

From quite an independent source of information, viz. the 
Sahjan copperplate grant of Amoghavarsa I, we learn definitely 
that Rama Gupta was murdered by Candra Gupta II. In the frag¬ 
ments of the Devi-Candragupta, there are two very significant 
expressions in respect of Candra Gupta II, viz. sv—dpaya-sunkin 
(fearful of danger to his life), and mandk-satrubhita (a little afraid of 
the enemy) (Bhandarkar, op. cit., j). 198). That the enemy in allusion 
is Rama Gupta is evident from a verse in the same drama, wliich 
purports to compare Candra Gupta with the Moon, and Rama 
Gupta with the graha, Rahu {ibid.). And thus in view of that 
all love w’as lost between the two brothers, the testimony of the 
Sanjin plates, unpleasant though, is apt to gain our credence. The 
author of the Mujumalu-t-Taivdnkh also knows of the tragic end 
of Rawwal (Rima Gupta), and relates a story how he was stabbed 
to death by Barkamaris (Vikramarka) in the guise of a mendicant, 
within the precincts of a ro^’al palace, and in the very presence of 
the queen. The details of the story may not all be authentic, but 
it is, at the same time, ineffective to connive at the bare truth under¬ 
lying the surface of details in the story. That the name of Rdma 
Gupta has been suppressed in the Gupta inscriptions is, I think, 
only a corroboration of that truth. In the Bharata-vdkya of the 
Mudrdfdksasa, Visdkhadatta, as we know, describes Candra Gupta 
as ‘ bandhu-bhrtyah ’, which has been translated as ‘ loyal to his 
brother This uncalled-for explanation in defence of the king’s 
conduct in relation to his elder brother, is also not without purpose. 
But, nevertheless, Vis 4 khadatta could not sing absolute innocence 
of the king, were the latter openly known to all and sundry as 
the assassinator. Either he got R4ma Gupta murdered clan- 
dptinely, or, as the Tawdrtkh gives us to understand, himself put 
him to death but with a false appearance. But eventually the 
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secrecy leaked out, and the knowledge of the murder became only 
an open secret, wherefore we hear it echoed long long after in the 
Sahjan plates and the Tawarikh. 

The most important thing in Dr. Bhandarkar's paper is the 
identification of the elder brother of Candra Gupta II with the 
Kaca of the coins. On the obverse of these coins appears the word 
Kdca in a vertical line, just below the left arm of the king. This 
characteristic, if taken alone, doubtless tends to suggest that Samudra 
Gupta is distinct from Kaca. But there are other points, no less 
essential, for consideration. Once we look at the legend Sarva- 
rdjocchettd on the reverse of these coins, it renders out of question 
the identification of Kaca with the elder brother of Candra Gupta II, 
for, apart from that it is by no means a common epithet of ancient 
Indian kings or of the Gupta kings,—of all kings of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty it is he, the elder brother of Candra Gupta II, 
who deserved the epithet the least. Again, the obverse legend, too, 
of these coins, viz. gdmavajitya divam karmahhir=uttamair=jayati 
can have absolutely no bearing on the history of the elder brother 
of Candra Gupta II, as known to us. 

Dr. Jayaswal also has proposed that these coins came im¬ 
mediately after Samudra Gupta and were is.sued by Rama Gupta, 
alias Kaca, but could not prove it. On the contrary, he has in^’ali- 
dated the theory of his remark that, 'it is also possible that Kaca had 
another name as Rama {op. cil., p. 24). For, if he w'as known b3’' 
tw'o names, Kaca and Rama Gupta, the latter, which has been used 
b^' \’isakhadatta and others, is far more likeh’ to have been his 
official name, and as such, his other name Kaca could not necessarily 
appear on the obverse of the coins in the manner it does. 

To evade this difficult}". Dr. Bhandarkar assumes that the 
name Rama Gupta is but a misreading of Kaca (Gupta). ‘ The 
letters k and c of the Gupta period ’ sa^^s he, ‘ are of such a t^q^e as 
are easy to run into r and ni. If the middle bar in the Gupta letter 
ka drops, it can be read as ra only. vSirnilarly, if the low’er left loop 
of the Gupta c extends itself unwittingh", as it does in cursive writing, 
it must read as m. In fact, if any student of numismatics inspects 
coin No. 6 on Plate II of Allan’s Catalogue, he will find on the obverse 
the name, not Kdca, but something like Kdma. And if the middle 
bar is inadvertently omitted as very often happens in manuscripts, 
Kdca can easily run into Rama ’ {op. cit., p. 205). But that the 
letters ka and ca of the Gupta period are of such a type as can be 
easily transformed into ra and ma respectiveh'^ is no reason for 
supposing that Visakhadatta really gave out the name of Rama 
Gupta as Kaca Gupta. Again, to say that the middle bar of ka 
was omitted inadvertently, and the lower left loop of ca extended 
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itself unwittingly in respect of the word Kdca in a MS. is to run the 
risk of saying that the scribe of the MS. must have also inadvertently 
written Sakapati as ^arapati, Kumar a as Rumdra, Candra Gupta as 
Mandra Gtipta, etc., as also of saying that the original word in 
the MS. for Mddhavasind was Cddhavasend, that for Rdjd, Kdjd, 
and so forth. Furthermore, it would be idle to conjecture that a 
MS. with some scribal mistakes was destined to be the model of all 
other later MSS., so that the mistakes of that particular scribe 
became accepted by all later scribes and readers of the work. 

There is thus no real ground to say that Rama Gupta’s name 
was not Rama Gupta. He must have had a very short reign, and 
it is not known if he issued at all any coin within this very short 
regnal period, part of which, again, he spent fighting abroad. If 
he had issued, some of them may be unearthed in the future. 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


THE GOLD COINS OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

The earliest coins of Bengal were of copper and we have a 
reference to two such varieties, the gamda and the kdkam in the 
Mauryan Brahmi Inscription of Mahasthan near Bogra. Gradually 
the silver punch-marked coins known as the Puranas or Dharanas 
entered into the province. We are not sure whether these were 
actually minted within the province, but there is no doubt that 
many of these travelled to the east in the course of commerce. 
Silver coins of the punch-marked variety have been found in the 
different parts of Bengal and the easternmost findspot seems to be 
in Dacca. There is no doubt that these silver Puranas or Dharanas 
were superimposed on the copper coins—the gamda and kakani of 
earlier times. 

Perhaps the first reference to a gold coin actually in circulation 
in Bengal is found in the ‘ Periplus of the Erythraean Sea ’, a book 
written in the first century A.D. by an Egyptian Greek. While 
discussing the foreign trade of Bengal, he writes thus—‘ It is said 
that there are gold mines near these places, and there is a gold 
coin which is called Caltis Gold in those days was brought through 
Tipperah from ‘ the river-washings of Assam and Upper Burma ’. 
We have, howevp, not yet succeeded in identifying the coin deno¬ 
minated the caltis. The suggestions made by the different scholars 
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have not been able to secure general acceptance. Benfey derives it 
from Sanskrit Kalita, ‘ numbered Vincent mentions a Bengali 
coin called Kallais, while Wilford tries to identify it with refined 
gold canden. Schoff refers to a South Indian coin called Kali,^ 
but this however is an abbreviation of the Trivancorean coin Kdli- 
Yugenrdjen fanam or money of the Kali-Yuga which was current 
over the whole of Kerala.* Rai Bahadur K. L,. Barua in his Early 
History of Kamarupa makes the statement that the Kalitas of Assam 
were the Saddgars or merchants who traded with the people of other 
parts of India and ‘ the gold coins or rather the pieces with which 
they used to buy goods were known as Kaltis ’.® Whatever be the 
correct identification of caltis, it is sure from the statement of the 
Periplus that Bengal had a gold coinage in the first century A.D. 
But as no gold coins of this period except those of the Kushanas 
have been discovered in this province, the presumption is that the 
caltis was either merely a piece of gold of a definite weight, or was 
the local name of the Kushana gold coins known as the Dinaras or 
Suvarnas. The gold coin was evidently superimposed on the copper, 
and Bengal had a bimetallism of gold and copper ; and had not to go 
through the process of driving away silver from its position in 
currency as in some other parts of India. Witlt the establish¬ 
ment of the Kushana Empire in Northern India, came in the intro¬ 
duction of gold coins to this country for the first time; and naturally 
these also travelled to Bengal as in the case of the punch-marked 
coins, the Puranas. The gold coins of Huvishka have been found 
at Mahanand, another was previously found at Bogra and such finds 
of Kushana coins in other parts have also come to light. 

The Gupta gold coins have been found in large numbers through¬ 
out Bengal; the earliest discovered hoard being from Kalighat 
near Calcutta. The other findspots are Mahanand (Hughly District), 
Jessore, Midnapore, Dacca, etc. Evidently Bengal had an intimate 
connection with the Gupta Empire ; and actually a large portion 
of the province was under the political influence of the Gupta 
Emperors. It was in 1783 that about 200 gold coins of the Guptas 
were discovered at Kalighat.* These were taken to Warren Hastings 
who transmitted the greater part of the hoard to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company who distributed them ‘ among 
the most eminent public and private collectors ’, but retained a 
portion in the East India House which w^as, however, sent to the 


* The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea—W. H. Schoff, p. 259. 

* Elliot, W.—Coins of Southern India, p. 137. 

* Barua, K. b.—Early History of Kamarupa, p. 189. 

* Allan, J.—Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, etc., p. c,xxiv. 
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melting pot. Later on, the coins, or many of them that had escaped 
the fire, were secured for the British Museum. In 1852, a small 
find of coins was secured from Muhammadpur near Jessore and it 
contained in addition to Gupta coins one of Sasahka, the Rajalila 
coin and a specimen of the late imitation Gupta coin, all in gold. 
In 1883, 13 gold coins were found near Hughly—i of Samudra 
Gupta, 5 of Chandra Gupta II and the rest of Kumara Gupta I. 
Recently the gold coins of Kumara Gupta, Skanda Gupta and 
$asafika were discovered at Mahanand in Hughly District. The 
gold coins of the Guptas in Bengal are greater in number than those 
of the Kushanas ; and that is exactly what we are led to surmise 
from the change in the political condition of the province. More¬ 
over it is reasonable to infer that the currencj’- system of the Kushanas, 
viz. the bimetallism of gold and copper was continued. The silver 
coins of the Guptas were not in circulation in Bengal ; but only a 
very limited number came from some other provinces of the empire 
that showed preference for silver ; and some of these weirt into the 
hoards. This will explain the extreme paucity of the Gupta silver 
coins as compared with the Suvarnas, the gold coins of the Guptas ; 
and whatever doubt we might have about the circulation of the 
gold coins of Gupta times in Bengal is dispelled when we find that 
Bengal was driven after the Guptas to take recourse to her indigenous 
issue of gold coins, and these were mere barbarous imitations of the 
Gupta coins. 

In the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. the Gauda kingdom had 
its capital in Karnasuvarna in Central Bengal, modern Rangamati 
near Berhampore on the western bank of the river Bhagirathi. 
The Gauda kingdom also included the Pundravardhanabhukti 
(North Bengal), while Vahga-Samatata, South and East Bengal, was 
a separate political entity.* In the latter half of the sixth century A.D. 
Jayanaga who had the epithets of Maharajadhiraja and Parama- 
bhagavata had his capital at Karnasuvarna; he and his son, who 
reigned only for a few months, preceded the famous Gaudadhipa 
Sasanka, the contemporaty of Harshavardhana, the emperor of 
Thaneswar. The gold coins of Jayanaga are very rare. These 
belong to the Archer Type—the king standing with a bow in left 
hand and arrow in the right; the chakra standard on left and the 
name Jaya under the left arm. On the reverse side, the subject 
is the abhisheka of Lakshmi—the goddess seated on lotus and an 
elephant sprinkling her.® The style as well as the subject on the 
reverse connect these coins with those of SaSanka who perhaps suc- 


* Basak, R. G.—^The History of North-Eastern India, p. 132. 

* Allan, J.—Cat. of Coins of the Gupta I>3aiasties, etc. 
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ceeded him shortly afterwards. The chakra standard of Jayanaga 
led Dr. Bhattashali to infer that he belonged to a line of Vaisnava 
kings. 

The kingdom of Gaudadliipa Sasanka included Karnasuvarna 
and Pundravardhana and his political influence extended to Benares 
in the west and Kongada in Orissa in the south. His coins are in 
gold. These are very rare and much sought after. The coins of 
Sasanka have a new obverse tj'pe—‘ Siva reclining on his bull 
Nandi and behind him is the disc of the full moon an allusion to 
his name Sasanka. On the reverse, we have ‘ the traditional seated 
Dakshmi of the Guptas, the hands of the goddess, however, are 
empty and on her right and left are elephants sprinkling her ’ 
{abhishcka). These are the Suvarna pieces of 80 ratis, and the 
heaviest coin in the British Museum weighs I46'9 grains. Sasanka 
was evidently a Saiva or worshipper of Siva.' 

We have a few coins in gold of another contemporary king 
named Sainachara Deva.* He had two U-pes of coins. In the 
Rajalila or Throned-King T>pe, the king ninibate is seated on coach 
with head to left, left hand raised and right resting on side, female 
attendant on either side. On the reverse, goddess Lakshmi, standing 
left, holding lotus on outstretched right hand ; behind her a lotus 
plant, and at her feet a hamsa or swan. On the second, the Archer 
Type, the king is standing left, holding bow in left hand and arrow 
in right; Bull Standard on left. On the obverse side, we have the 
name of the king—‘ Samachdra ’ and on the reverse of both the 
tj'pes—‘ ^ri Narcudravinata ’. The proper interpretation of this 
legend or inscription on the coin supplies us with infonnation about 
the political condition in the first quarter of the seventh century A.D. 
and also the relationship that subsisted between Sainachara Deva 
and Sasanka. The word ‘ Narendravinata ’ means ‘ fully subdued or 
obedient to Narendra and evidentl}’^ refers to the political status of 
Samachara who was a vassal of Narendra. Now' w’ho is this 
Narendra ? We know that Sasanka in a manuscript of Harshacharita 
is referred to as Narendragupta. On palscographic as well as numis¬ 
matic grounds, the coins of Samachara must be deemed to be con¬ 
temporaneous with those of Sasanka ; and if the interpretation of 
the legend on the two sides of the coin—‘ ^ri Narendravinata 
Samachdra ’ be correct, the prevalent opinion that Samachara 
reigned in Gauda before Sasanka must be given up ; he w'as evidently 


' Ibid., pp. 147 and 148, 150 and 151. 

• Ibid., pp. 149 and 150. 

Numismatic Supp., XXXVII (The Indian Numismatic Society), N. K. 
Bhattashali—‘ Notes on the Gupta and the hater Gupta Coinage ’. 
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a vassal of 6asanka, and from the findspots of his inscription and 
some of his coins, we may reasonably infer that he was a king of 
Vanga-Samatata, i.e. East Bengal, and the two other kings associated 
with him, Dharmaditya and Gopachandra, also belonged to this 
province and perhaps reigned before Samachara. Numismatic 
evidence therefore clearly proves the existence of an independent 
kingdom of Vahga or East Bengal which was brought under his 
domination by Sasahka, the Gaudadhipa. 

Eastly we have to deal with a group of coins generally known 
as the so-callcd Imitation Gupta coins. These coins were actually 
in circulation in East Bengal in the seventh century A.D. These are 
very rude and barbarous copies of Archer Type coins of the Guptas. 
On the reverse, we have an eight-armed goddess with a long garland ; 
evidently a Tantrik goddess with a garland of skulls as suggested 
by Dr. Bhattashali. East Bengal was a stronghold of Tantrik 
religion and the provenance of the coins points out that these were 
issued b^' Sakta kings of East Bengal. Their affinity with the 
coins of Samachara Deva ma}'^ lead us to infer that when the empire 
of ^asahka fell to pieces, his vassal of East Bengal, perhaps a suc¬ 
cessor of Samachara asserted his independence ; and to justify his 
claim to this high status, performed an Ashwamedha sacrifice. This 
is perhaps commemorated in some of the coins by putting in the 
figure of a horse below the left arm of the king whose name was 
read as Sudhanya} The horse, however, is not found in all of his 
coins. So $ri Siidhanydditya who followed Samachara Deva to the 
throne of East Bengal kingdom of Vanga-Samatata was the founder 
of an imperial djmasty ; and he commemorated the performance 
of the horse sacrifice by issuing a class of coins with the figure of a 
horse on the obverse. Here we have a new line of kings and the 
only other one whose name has been deciphered by Mr. Allan of the 
British Museum is Prithuviraja (i.e. Prithuviryya).* A comparison 
leaves no doubt that this coin was later than those of Sudhanyaditya 
and ruder in execution. This is all the information we have about 
a line of kings in Vanga-Samatata, and we may expect in future to 
decipher the names of some other kings of this dynasty. But a 
gradual deterioration set in; and these coins become more and more 
barbarous in shape and cease altogether during the anarchic period 
that preceded the establishment of the Pala Kingdom in this province. 
Bengal now, due to the paucity of the previous metal and the dis¬ 
turbed political condition, gave up her gold issues; and the so- 


^ Ibid., p. 6i. 

* ‘ Indian Coins acquired by the British Museum ’—J. Allan—‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle Fifth Series, Vol. XIV, p. 7. 
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called Imitation Gupta coins are perhaps the latest series of gold 
coins in Hindu Bengal. 

SURENDRA KIvSORE ChAKRABORTTY. 


SENA CHRONOLOGY 

The scholars are at variance about the chronology of the Sena 
kings of Bengal. In this paper, we have tried to come to our con¬ 
clusions, based on reliable literary evidence supported by Epigraphy. 

(i) Date of Vijayasena 

The Deopara inscription {Beng. Inscrps., Vol. Ill, pp. 42-56) 
of this prince claims for him to have imprisoned, among others, 
Nanya and Raghava. This Nanya has been identified with 
Nanyadeva (1097 A.D.) of Mithila, and Raghava with Raghava 
(1156-1170 A.D.), a son of King Anantavarman Chodagahga of 
Orissa. According to this, \’ijayasena must have lived between 
1097 and 1156 A.D. 

The Barrackijur copperplate of this king is dated ‘ Sath 62 
Vaisdkha-dinc 7 ’, i.e. ‘ the year 62, on the 7th day of Vaisakha ’. 
It was granted on the occasion of a lunar eclipse (ibid., p. 67). R. D, 
Banerji read the date as ‘ Sum 32 Vaisdkha-dine 7 ’ (E.I., Vol. XV, 
p. 284). We looked for a lunar eclipse on the 7th day of Vaisakha, 
in Pillai’s ' table of eclipses ’, in the Indian Ephemcris, Vol. I, Pt. I, 
but could not find a single one between 1039 and 1200 A.D. The 
date portion in the facsimile has not come out very clearly. So 
we are not sure if the date has been read correctly by the scholars. 
There is much similarity betw'een the figures 1 and 7. We are 
tempted to read the number of day as i. Mr. Dhirendranath 
Mukerji has come to the same conclusion.* In fact we find that 
there was a lunar eclipse on the 1st day of \"aisakba in 1149 A.D. 
(ibid., p. 353). According to this, taking the regnal year to be 62, 
the first year of this monarch comes to 1088 A.D. 

(2) Date of Baeeaeasena 

Monomohan Chakravarti w’as the first to bring to the notice 
of the scholars, the following important passage coutaiuiug the 
initial date of the King Ballalasena, from the Adbhnta-sdgara, mider 


‘ Vol. X, p. 729 . 
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the heading ‘ Saptarsinam adhhutani’ {JASB., Vol. II, 1906, / 
p. 17 n.) 1 

‘ Bhuja-vasu-daia 1081 mita $ake ^nmad-Balldlasena-rdjy - 

ddau vars-eka-sasthi-munir-vinihita-viiesaydm ’ (Govt. MS., fol. 
52a). . 

The latter part of the passage, as it is, conveys no meaning. 
Credit is due to Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti to gi\’e it a sensible 
reconstruction, as : ‘ Bhuja-vasu-daia mita-sake $nmad-Ballalasena- 
rdjyddau varsaikasastibhogo munihhir vihito visdklidydm’ {Ind. Hist. 
Qly., Vol. V, pp. 133-5), i-C- M the beginning of King Ballalasena’s 
reign in §aka 1082, the munis (i.e. the Sapiarsis) had been 61 years 
in Visakha (naksatra). 

Some contend that ‘ rdjyddau ’ here means ‘ in the first part of 
the reign ’. Does it not seem inconsistent that the royal author 
gives a definite date in 6aka, as well as, in Saplarsi eras, but makes 
a vague statement about his own reign period ? Again for the 
purpose of illustrating the adhhutani of the Saptarsis the date of 
commencement of the work (^aka 1090) would have been quite 
sufficient. In fact we find that this date has, in several cases, 
been made the basis of calculation. But why in the present case, 
he goes out of the way and selects a date some eight years earlier, 
unless with a purpose ? So ‘ rdjyddau ’ here cannot be taken in 
any other sense than the ‘ first j’ear of reign ’. 

Mr. Chakravarti has altogether ignored ' 1081 ’ given between 
daia and mita in the passage quoted by Monomohan Chakravarti. 
Mr. Chakravarti took this to be an insertion by Monomohan 
Chakravarti, and pointed out that the latter had ‘ curiously inter¬ 
preted hhuja-vasu-dasa as referring to 1081 though bhuja (arms) 
always indicates two and not one He little suspected that it is 
there in the manuscript, from which Monomohan Chakravarti had 
quoted, and thus no blame attaches to that scholar. We shall 
presently see what an important bearing this ' 1081 ’ has in the 
solution of the vexed question of chronology of the Sena kings of 
Bengal, and how by ignoring this Mr. Chakravarti has failed to 
arrive at the correct date of King Ballalasena. 

Now as the manuscript has given two different dates for the 
first year of Ballalasena, viz. 6aka 1081, in figures, and 6aka 1082, 
in words, one of them at least is wrong. Bet us see which one is 
incorrect. 

Mr. Chakravarti has appended to his paper a note by Mr. Harit 
Knshna Dev. In this Mr. Dev points out that the usual Saptarsi 
reckoning places the initial point of their cycle in B.C. 3077-6. 
The Adhhuta-sdgara has made a departure from this usual reckoning 
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by placing the initial point in B.C. 3102. In explanation he suggests 
that the author of the Adbhuta-sdgara seems to have combined the 
-iltew that the Saptarsi cycle began about the Bharata war (B.C. 
Jtt02), with the idea that the beginning must be with Asvini as the 
^st naksatra. 

M The above theory seems to be a very plausible one. According 
pb this Saka 1082 seems to be the correct date, but it is not supported 
l)y the evidence of the Naihati charter of King Ballalasena. The 
^rant was made on the occasion of a solar eclipse (Beng. Inscrps., 
^^ol. Ill, pp. 79-80). It is dated ‘ Sam ii Vaiidkha-dine lO ’, i.e. 
I ill the regnal year ii, on the 16th day of Vaisaklia’. Now if we 
pake Saka 1082 as the first year of this king, the nth year falls 
fin Saka 1092, but there was no solar eclipse on the nth Vaisakha 
Hn Saka 1092, cither expired or current. On the other hand if we 
take ^aka 1081 as the first year of this monarch, the nth regnal 
year falls in ^aka 1091. We find that there was a solar eclipse on 
"the specified date, in 6aka 1090 expired, i.e. 1091 current, corre¬ 
sponding to Tuesday, April 9, A.D. 1168 (Pillai’s Indian Epheuieris, 
Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 343), but it was not visible in India. This does 
not necessaril)' vitiate our evidence, as it is not at all unusual in 
Indian Epigraphy. Kielhorn speaks of having noticed several 
instances of dates, recording invisible eclip.ses {LA., \'ol. XXII, 
p. 108). 

Although the Naihati charter supports 6aka 1081 (current) as 
the first year, it fails to satisfy the other condition of the Saptarsi 
reckoning, as propounded by Mr. Dev. Taking 3102 B.C. as the 
starting point of the Saptarsi cycle, it completes only Oo years at 
the end of 6aka 1081 current, and not 61 years. It can, however, 
be argued that 6ist year was running in the ist year of Ballalasena’s 
reign, though not completed. But the word ‘ vihifa ’ stands against 
this interpretation.* We find that the manascript has varseka- 
sasthi which Mr. Chakravarti has corrected to ‘ varsaika-sasti 
We suggest to read ' varsc ha sasti ’. The S3dlable ‘ ha ’ is an emphatic 
particle, laying stress on the preceding word ‘ varse ’. ‘ Rdjy-ddau 

varseha therefore, means ‘ in the very first year of the reign ’. 
This reading has the double advantage of remo\dng the vagueness 
of ‘ rdjy-ddau ’, which some have tried to explain as ' the first part 
of the reign ’. We also suggest to read ‘ hhn ’ (1) in place of ‘ bhiija ’ 
(2), With these two slight changes, the verse will read as below':— 

* This point escaped our notice, when writing on this subject in the Bengali 
Sahiiya-Parisat-Patrika. V.S. 1 ^ 42 . po. 6 s-6q. 
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i.e.' In 6aka io8i, in the very first year of reign of King Ballalasena, 
the munis had been sixty {years) in Vi^akha 

It appears from the above evidence that Ballalasena must 
have ascended the throne sometime between ist and 15th Vai^Skha 
in Saka 1081 current (1158 A.D.). 


(3) Date of King Daksmaistasena 

Here again our thanks are due to the same two Chakravartis. 
Monmohan Chakravarti first drew the attention of the scholars to 
the fact that the colophon of the Sadukti-karnamrta of Siidharad^sa 
gives the date of compilation of the book in Saka era, as well as in 
regnal years of King Laksmanasena (JPASB., Vol. II, p. 175). 
Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti publishea a collated reading of the 
same, as given below :— 




{IHQ., Vol. Ill, p. 188.) 


In footnote 2, he remarks that 6arma reads ‘ tra ' after ‘ ^ake ' 
in the first line, and Ramanath Tarkaratna reads ‘ ca\ but as their 
insertion spoils the metre, he had to reject them both. We on the 
other hand find it quite the otherwise. As it is, the first pdda in 
the first line is short of one mdtrd, which can be remedied by inserting 
any one of the two. 

The first line gives the year of completion of the work as Saka 
1127, while the second indicates the corresponding regnal year of 
King Daksmanasena, by the chronogram ‘ rasaikavimia In the 
ordinary way of interpretation, it yields 216, ‘ rasa ' being ec^ui- 
valent to 6. But this is absurd on the face of it. So, with a view 
to reconcile the discrepancy, it is explained (as 6+21=) 27. When 
the ordinary interpretation fails, su^icion naturally arises as to 
whether the scribe has correctly copied it.^ In the present case, 
if the author really meant 27 years, he could have easily expressed 
it by saying saptavimia, instead of taking recourse to this clumsy 
chronogram. Only the insertion of a syllable, say ‘ ca‘, before sapta¬ 
vimia would have met the requirements of the metre. 


^ Our suspicion grows stronger, when we find that three other MSS. have got the 
variant reading of ‘ rabdaika ’, in place of ‘ rasaika 
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In fact Monomohan Chakravarti characterized the reading of 
this chronogram as ‘ ambiguousGirindramohan Sarkar con¬ 
sidered this a mistake of the scribe for ‘ rdjyaikavimie ' [Jour, of 
the Dept of Letters, Vol. XVI, pp. 18-19). ^ very sensible 

suggestion, but it violates the metre. Further it is doubtful if the 
scribe mistook ‘ rasa ’ for ‘ rdjya We would suggest ‘ ratna ’ 
in place of ' rasa This involves the change of a single letter only. 
Besides there is every probability of confounding ‘ sa ’ for ‘ ma’. 
The word ‘ rama ’ means pleasing, delightful, charming. We would 
further change virhsebde to virnsdbde, to make ' rama ’, adjective to 
' abde ’. ' Ramaikavimsdbde ’ means ‘ in the pleasant year of twenty- 

one 

According to this view of ours, the initial year of the reign of 
Laksmanasena falls in (Saka 1127 — 20 = ) ^aka 1107, i.e. 1185-86 A.D. 
Let us now see if it is corroborated by any other evidence. The 
recently published Saktipur copperplate inscription of Laksmanasena 
is dated ‘ Sam 6 $rdvana-dine 7 ’ (£./., Vol. XXI, p. 216). The 
grant was made on the occasion of a solar eclipse. We have shown 
that the first year of this king’s reign is 1185 A.D., so his 6th year 
was in 1190 A.D. The seventh of ^ravana is the 101st day from 
the 1st of Vai^kha, corresponding to 4th July, 1190 A.D. It appears 
that there was a solar eclipse on that day, visible in India (Pillai’s 
Indian Ephemeris, \’'ol. I, Pt. I, pp. 248 and 349). As this evidence 
confirms our theory, we can say with pretty certainty that 
Laksmanasena ascended the throne in 1185 A.D. 

We shall now trj' to work out the dates of other charters of this 
monarch, on the basis of the initial date fixed by us. 

Madhainagar Charter. —This is dated ‘ saptavirhsa-^rdvana- 
divase’, i.e. on the 27th Sravana of a year, which cannot be read 
owing to lacuna'. The occasion was ‘ muldbhisekah . . . aindri- 
mahdidnti ’ {Bengal Inscrps., Vol. Ill, p. 112, 11 . 49-50). According 
to the Agni-purdna (ch. 118, v. 7), the ceremony of the Aindri-sdnti 
has to be observed before the coronation by the priests, as 

The muLdbhiscka here, no doubt, refers to the original coronation, 
during his father’s lifetime, mentioned in the Adbhuta-sdgara {Beng. 
Ins. Vol. Ill, p. 174). The .second coronation mentioned in the 
Govindapur plate {ibid. , p. 36, 1. 46) must have taken place after his 
father’s death in the year 1185 A.D, The date for this miUdbhiseka 
must lie between 1091 $aka = 1169 A.D., when his father completed 
the Ddnasdgara {ibid., p. 176), and ms father’s death in the beginning 


* For another interpretation, see Ind. Cul., Vol. I, p. 719. 
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of 1185 A.D. Some hold that the King Ballalasena died shortly 
after he commenced his Adbhuta-sa^ara, in Saka 1089 = 1167 
A.D. But this is not at all tenable, when the date of the Ddnasdgara 
shows that he lived at least two more years. 

The Brhat-samhitd (ch. 98, v. 6) says that coronation, ianti, 
etc. should be performed in the naksatras of Rohini, and in three 
Uttaras, i.e. Uttara-Asadha, Uttara-Bhadrapada and Uttara- 
Phalguni, as 



Two other propitious naksatras for this purpose are 6ravana, Jyestha, 
{Agni-purdna, ch. 121, v. 36) and Pusya {Rdmdyana, Ayodhya-kanda, 
ch. 4, V. 21). We find that on the 27th Sravana, corresponding 
to 23rd July of 1184 A.D., moon was in the Uttara-Asadha naksatra, 
throughout the whole day and a considerable portion of the night, 
and the tithi was iukla-caturda^l. It appears that the date was 
astrologically suitable for coronation, so it is not unlikely that the 
muldhhiseka took place on this date. We prefer this date to other 
earlier ones, because it is nearest to the first year of King 
Laksmanasena. Probably the king Ballalasena, having felt that his 
end had been near, repaired to the Ganges to lay down his body in 
that sacred river [Beng. Inscrps., Vol. Ill, p. 174). The date of 
the ^aktipur grant shows that Ballala’s death could not have been 
later than the 7th ^ravana and earlier than the ist of Vaisakha of 
the next year, i.e. 1185 A.D. 

Govindapur Charter {ibid., p. 97).—It was granted on the occasion 
of ‘ rdjydbhiseka ’, which no doubt refers to his second coronation, 
after the death of his father. The charter was issued in the 2nd 
year of his reign, which corresponds to 1186-87 A.D. 

Tarpandi^hi Charter {ibid., p. 103).—It is dated ‘ Sam 2 Bhddra- 
dine 28 ’, which is eqvtivalent to August 25, 1186 A.D. It was 
granted as the fee for the great gift of golden horse and chariot 
{Hemdivarathaniahdddna). The Agni-purdna (ch. 10, vs. 3-4) 
enjoins that this should be performed on an auspicious day. On 
calculation we find that it was a Tdlanavamt or Nandanavami-wata 
day. 

R. D. Banerji reads the date as ‘ Sath 3 Bhddra-dine 2 ’ {E.I., 
Vol. XII, p. 9), which corresponds to July 30, 1187 A.D. It was 
the Krsna-Janmdstamt festival day. 

Sundarban Carter {Beng. Ins., p. 171).—It was granted ‘ punye 
hani ’, i.e. on an auspicious day. The date given is ' Sam 2 Mdgha- 
dine 10', which corresponds to January 4, 1187 A.D. It was an 
Astakd irdddha day. 
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Anulia Charter {ibid., p. 88).—It was granted on an auspicious 
day, in the 3rd year of reign, on the 9th day of Bhadra, whi^ falls 
on a Mahalayd ^raddha day. Its English equivalent is August 6, 
1187 A.D.* 

With our present knowledge it is not possible to fix the last date 
of Eaksmanasena or the dates of his sons. The chronology, as fixed 
by us, stands as below :— 

1. Samantasena 

I 

2. Hemantasena. 

I 

3. Vijayasena (1088-1158 A.D.) 

I 

4. Ballalasena (1158-1185 A.D.) 

1 

5. Daksmanasena (1185-1205 A.D. at least) 


6. & 7. Kesavasena and Visvarupasena. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE REGNAL PERIOD OF HOYSALA SOMESVARA 

King Soniesvara or Mra-Soine.svara of the Hoysala dynasty was 
the sou and successor of Narasimha II; he was also the father of 
Narasimha III and of Ramanatha who succeeded him as rulers of the 
northern and southern portions respectively of the Hoysala empire. 
One fact worthy of mention in connection with him is, that he built 
for himself a new city named Vikramapura or Kannanuru in the 
Coja country and settled there in his father’s life-time. Even after 
the death of Narasitnha II, he seems to have, for the most part, 
continued to live there and not at the capital Dorasamudra (or 
Hajebid) ; and it is said, in an inscription at BeJliiru (EC., IV, Ng. 39) 

* We are indebted to Mr. Dhirendranath Mukerji for checking some of our 
calculations. We have also been very much benefited by our discussion with 
him. 
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and in other inscriptions also, that his son Narasimha III was ruling 
the Kannada country (from Hajebid) with the consent of his father 
who was living at Kanmnuru in the Coja country. This fact explains 
why there are, comparatively speaking, only few inscriptions of 
Somesvara in ^e Kannada country, and why, on the other hand, 
a number of them are found in the Tamil country. The inscriptions 
in the Tamil country are written in Tamil, and are, according to the 
custom of that country, dated in the regnal years of Soifaesvara. 
The earliest of them (No. i8 of 1891) is dated in the 2nd year, and 
the latest (No. 34 of 1891), in the 29th year ; to (No. 20 of 1891 
and No. 519 of 1912) are dated in the 27th year, one (No. 97 of 1891) 
in the 26th year and one (No. 22 of 1891) in the 25th year, while 
others are dated in the 5th, 6th, 17th, 21st, and 23rd years. 

The inscriptions in the Kannada country, on the other hand, 
are, according to the custom of that country, dated in the years of 
the ^aka era. The earliest of such inscriptions is EC. Ill, Nj. 36 
at Badana|u which is dated 25th March, 1227 A.D. and says that 
Somesvara was reigning at Kannanuru. As his father Narasimha II 
was living in that year, Somesvara must have been ruling at 
Kannanuru as Yuvardja or viceroy. 

It is not possible to make out from the inscriptions the exact 
date in which Narasimha II died and Somesvara was anointed king. 
There are two inscriptions however in the Kannada country, EC. VI, 
Tk. 87 (dated 12th June, 1239), EC. Ill, Sr. no (dated i8th 
October, 1254), couple the 5th and 21st regnal years of Somesvara 
witli the Jovian years Vikarin and Ananda respectively while an 
inscription at Adhamankottai in Salem District (No. 204 of 1910) 
associates the year Sadharana with his 17th regnal year ; and they 
indicate that Somesvara ascended the throne in the year Jaya or 
1234-35 A.D. ; see Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (Bombay 
Gazetteer, 1896, Vol. i, part 2), p. 508. The latest inscriptions in the 
Kannada country that mention Somesvara as reigning are EC. V, 
Bl. 125 dated 26th November, 1254, ibid. Bl. 73 dated 14th March, 
1255, and EC. IV, Hg. 10 dated 20th June, 1255. As the first of 
these (namely, Bl. 125) records a donation by ^rimat-Pratdpa- 
Cakravarti Hoysaja ^ri-Vira-narasihga-devarasa, the late Mr. Rice 
concluded {EC. V, IrUrod., p. 26) that Some^vara’s reign had come to 
an end by that time and that Narasimha III had ascended the 
throne as king, although the inscription itself mentions that the 
donation was made by Narasimha ‘ for the prosperity of Some^vara’s 
kingdom ’. It was thus the opinion of Rice (see his Mysore and 
Coorgfrom Inscriptions, p. 97) that Somesvara became king in A.D. 
1233-34 and i^ed till 1254 A.D.; and this opinion has been endorsed 
or adopted without questioning by many scholars ; see, for instance, 
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R. Sewell, Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 351 and 
R. Narasimhacliar, Karndtaka-kavi-carite, I, p. 299.^ 

On the other hand, it was pointed out by the late Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri in his article published in the Report of the Archceological 
Survey of India for 1909-10 (pp. i5off.) that the Tamil inscriptions of 
Some^vara found in the Madras Presidency show that he reigned for 
at least 29 years ; and combining this with the statement, yendsau 
karundm anlyata da^drn $rtrahga-padmdkarah krtvd tarn hhuvamdntara- 
pranayinarn Karndta-dosdkaram (‘ after causing the Moon of 
the Karnata countiy, by whom the lotus-pond, namely, Srirahgam, 
was brought to a pitiable state, to betake himself to another world ’) 
made in an inscription (published by Hultzsch in Ep. Indica, III, 
pp. 7ff.) of the Pandya king Sundara-pandya (1254-1271 A.D.) 
and Hultzsch’s conjecture (l.c.) that this passage refers to the killing 
of the Karnata king Somesvara, he opined that this happened in 
1265 A.D. and that Somesvara reigned from A.D. 1234-35 till 1265. 
Following Mr. Krishna Sastri, I too have said in my Kannada work, 
Kelavu-Kannada-kavigala ftvama-kdla-vicdra, in the article on the 
poet Mallikarjuna (p. 185), that Somesvara certainly reigned from 
1234 till 1263 A.D., and, in case the above belief of Mr. Krishna 
Sastri is right, till 1265 A.D. I have also referred, in the course of 
that article (p. 185), to the statement of the Agrahara-BacaJU inscrip¬ 
tion (EC., IV, Kr. 9) that Somesvara’s death took place before Saka 
1179, Naja, Vaisakha-suddha-sasthi, Saturday (i.e. ist April, 1256 
A.D.), pointed out that this statement is incorrect since many inscrip¬ 
tions of Somesvara in the Tamil country are dated in his 25tii, 
27th and 29th years, and opined that the date given in the inscription 
is, like those given in some other inscriptions published in EC., 
wrong. 

This opinion has been criticized by Dr. M. H. Krishna on p. 84!. 
of the Annual Report of the Mysore Archeological Departtnent for 
1931.* Dr. Krishna prefers to take his stand on the above-men¬ 
tioned inscription, EC., IV, Kr. 9, which, he thinks, gives us ‘ incon¬ 
trovertible evidence of Somesvara’s death which must have occurred 
before ist April, 1256 ’ ; and he says that, since Somesvara was dead 
before ist April, 1256, his regnal years mentioned in the Tamil 
inscriptions must be reckoned, not from 1234-35, the year when he 
ascended the throne, but from some year anterior to 1228 A.D. 


^ In ibid,, III, p. 488, however, he has given up that opinion and endorsed the 
view that Somesvara reigned till A.D. 1264. 

* And also in an article written by him and Pandit Ramanuja Cakravarti 
<^jointly and published in the Kannada journal (Prabuddha-Karnataka for 
' Srimnkha KSmana-saipcike ’, pp. 82ff.). 
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According to him, there are two different systems of regnal years 
used in the inscriptions in connection with King Some^vara, one, 
used in the inscriptions in the Kannada country, which has to be 
reckoned from 1234-35 A.D., the year in which Narasimha II died 
and Somesvara succeeded him as ruler of the Kannada country, 
and the other, used in the inscriptions of the Tamil country and 
reckoned from the year x&hen Somesvara began to rule that country. 
This was anterior to 1228 A.D., since, as seen above, the Badanaju 
inscription (EC. Ill, Nj. 36) mentions Somesvara as settled at 
Kannanuru in the Cola coimtry in the year 1228. 

in support of this view. Dr. Krishna has adduced two dates 
which (according to him), show that Some^vara’s reign in the Tamil 
country began before A.D. 1228. These dates are ; (i) No. 73 of 
1895 ; 2nd year of Somesvara, Mina, purvapaksa, trayodasi, Monday, 
and Pusya, and (2) No. 103 of 1892 : 21st year of Somesvara, Kanni, 
purvapaksa, pancami, Sunday, and Anilam. The European equi¬ 
valent of the first date is, according to Dr. Krishna, either (i) 
Monday, ist March, 1227 A.D. on which day the naksatra was 
Ailesa and not Pusya, or (2) Monday, 25th February, 1230 A.I). 
on which day the iithi was dvddasl and not trayodaix. The equi¬ 
valent of the second date is, according to him, Sunday, 12th 
September, 1249 A.D. And he contends that both dates indicate 
that the regnal years used in Somesvara’s inscriptions in the Tamil 
country are to be reckoned from a year anterior to A.D. 1234-35. 

This opinion seems to me to be untenable. It is evident, in 
the first place, that the above-given equivalents of these two dat^, 
assuming that they are correct, point to different years as the initial 
year of Somesvara’s reign ; that is to say, it is not possible to deter¬ 
mine from these equivalents the exact year in which Somesvara 
‘ began to rule in the Tamil country ’, and these two dates are, in 
case the equivalents proposed for them by Dr. Krishna are correct, 
useless for purposes of chronology. 

In reality, however, none of the two equivalents proposed by 
Dr, Krishna for the first of the above dates is correct; for, on neither 
of these two days was the tithi suddha-trayoda^i associated with 
the naksatra Pusya. In fact, such association is impossible * in 


^ The true or apparent longitude of the sun at the moment of Mna-satpkranti, 
that is, at the beginning of the solar month Mina, is 330® according to all Siddhantas ; 
and even if we suppose that this samkrdnti occurred at the very moment when 
iuddhadvddail ended and trayodaii began, that is, at the moment when the apparent 
distance between the moon and sun was 12x12® or 144®, the true position of the 
moon at that moment would be 144®+330® or 114®. That is to say, by the equal- 
space system as also by the unequal-space systems^of Oarga and Brahmagupta, 
the moon would be in the third pada of the naksatra Ailesa and not in Pu§ya, 
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the solar month Mina ; and the word Mina, in the given date, refers 
therefore to the twelfth lunar month or Phalguna (see in this con¬ 
nection §31, pp. 661 f. in my Some $aka Dates in Inscriptions). Now, 
in the period 1224-1237 A.D., the only Mondays that were in any 
way associated with Phalguna-^uddha-trayodasi were the following,* 
namely, Monday, 1st March, 1227 A.D. {trayodasl began on this day 
at 39 gh. 43 p.), Monday, 13th February, 1234 A.D. {trayodaSi 
on this day at 36 gh. 39 p.), and Monday, 9th February, 1237 A.D. 
[trayodaii ended on this day at 2% gh. 36 />.) ; and of these Mondays, 
the only one * on which trayodaii was associated with the naksatra 
Pusya was the last-mentioned one, viz., 9th February, 1237 A.D. 
(on this day Pusya ended at 1 gh. 18 p.). Clearly then, it is tliis day 
that is the equivalent of the first of the above-given dates ; and it 
indicates that Somesvara’s reign began in A.D. 1234-35. That is 
to say, it becomes plain from this date that, as in the Kannada 
country', so in the Tamil country too, the regnal years of Somesvara 
commenced in A.D. 1234-35. This is confirmed, not only by the 
second of the dates given above, but by the following three dates ® 
also ;— 

(а) No. 28 of 1891 ; 21st year of Somesvara, Mesa, apara- 

paksa, dasaml, Tuesday and Satabhisa ; 

(б) No. 102 of 1892 : 23rd year of Somesvara, Dhanus, purva- 

pak.sa, navanii, Thursday and Revati; 

(c) No. 176 of 1914 : 2ist year of Somesvara, Me^, purva- 
paksa, trayodasi, Sunday and Hasta. 

The equivalents of these four dates are, respectively— 

Sunday, 24th September, 1256 (Su-5 of Kanya began at 
23 gh. 28 p., and Anuradha ended at 33 gh. 48 p.). 

(a) Tuesday, 10th April, 1257 (Mesa = Caitra here,* and we 
have to work for the Caitra at the end of the solar 


^ The calculation of the equivalents of Indian dates, made by me in connection 
with this paper, is based on the Special Tables published bv Prof. Jacobi in Ep. 
Indica, Vol. XI. 

Unless the contrary is expressly stated, the Siddhanta used is the Sflrya 
Siddhanta, and the naksatras mentioned are those of the equal-space system. The 
ghatikas and palas are in all cases to be counted from the moment of mean banka 
sunrise on the days mentioned. 

* On Monday, ist March, 1227, the naksatra current at sunrise was Aslesa ; it 
ended at 37 gh. 42 p., after which the nak^tra Makha began to be current. 

_ On Monday, 13th February, 1234, too, the nak^tra current at sunrise was 
AAlesa ; it ended at 52 gh. 5 p. after which began the naksatra Makha. 

* I am indebted to the Superintendent of Epigraphy, Madras for kindly 
furnishing me with the details of these dates. 

* See in this connection Some $aka Dates in Inscriptions, §31, pp. 66ff. 
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year. Ba-io of this Caitra began at 6 gh. 52 p. 
on this day, and the naksatra ^tabhisa at 21 gh. 

38 ^)- 

{h) Thursday, 5th December, 1258 (Su-9 of Dhanus began 
at 4 gh. 7 p. and the naksatra Revati at 14 gh. 

'^5P-)- 

(f) Sunday, 9th April, 1256 (Su-13 of Mesa ended at 14 gh. 
32 p. and the naksatra Hasta at 25 gh. 52 p.).' 

And these equivalents too show that the commencement of the 
reign of Hoysala Somesvara was held to fall in the year 1234-35 A.D. 
even in the Tamil country. 

It thus becomes certain that Somesvara began his reign in the 
year 1234-35 A.D. ; and since, as we have seen above, there is an 
inscription of his dated in the 29th regnal year, it is also certain that 
he must have been living in 1262-63. It is also not improbable that, 
as suggested by Mr. Krishna Sastri, he lived till 1265 A.D. and 
was killed in a fight with Sundara-pandya.* 

The statement of EC. IV, Kr. 9 that he died l^efore ist April, 1265 
is therefore incorrect; and it is in fact shown by the equivalents* of 
four of the Tamil inscriptions referred to above that he was living 
after that date. There can be no doubt therefore that, as suggested 
by me, the date has been wrongly written eithej by the writer or 
by' the engraver of the inscription. 

^ In the Madras Epigraphisf s Report for 1914, the late Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
has given as the equivalent of this date Sunday, 12th April, 1253 A.D., and has 
observed that it was the 20th (and not the 21st year of Somesvara), and that the 
solar date was the 20th and not the 21st of Mesa. These observations shows that 
he was labouring under a confusion, that he took the figure ' 21 ' given in the date 
as referring to the regnal year and also to the day of the solar month. There is in 
fact no reference in the date to the day of the solar month ; and Swamikannu Pillai's 
equivalent is hence wrong. 

* It is also possible that the expression ‘ Moon of the Karna^a ’ employed 
in Sundara-pandya's inscription denotes, not the Hoysala King Somesvara, but 
some general of his who bore the name Soma and who pillaged Srirangam. There 
were many generals in Some^vara^s service who bore the name Soma. We thus find, 
for instance, a Sovideva-dannayaka mentioned in an inscription at CikkSli, dated 
in 1244 A {Mysore Archeological Report for 1911, p. 48), and a mahd-pradhdna 
Someya-dannayaka who is apparently different from the above, mentioned in an 
inscription, likewise dated in 1224 A.D., at Haranahajji (ibid,, 1912-13, p. 38). Further, 
an aliya-Somaya-dannayaka, who held the office of mahdpradhdna and had the biruda 
mafj 4 (dka-Murdri, is mentioned in an inscription at Sivayam in Trichinopoly District 
(No. 49 of 1913) as serving Somesvara in the Tamil cotintry. 

® Dr. Krishna's assertion (in the Prabuddha-Karndpika, l.c., p. 89) that' neither 
in the Tamil, nor in the Kannada country, has any inscription of ^meivara been 
found with a date later than 1256 A.D.' is shown to be unfounded by these equi¬ 
valents. 
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In his article in the Prabuddha-Kar^taka (p. 90), Dr. Krishna 
has pointed out that the inscriptions of Narasimha III in the 
Kannada country and of Ramanatha in the Tamil country represent 
these kings as ruling in 1257 following years and give them full 
imperial titles ; and he has therefore argued that this fact too shows 
that Somesvara was dead by that time. This reasoning is fallacious; 
for, as Dr, Krishna has himself remarked (p. 89 l.c.), it was a well- 
known custom in the Tamil country for kings to associate the heir- 
apparent with themselves in the administration. The fact that 
Ramanatha's inscriptions represent his reign to have commenced 
in 1256 A.D. shows only that Somesvara a&sociated him with himself 
in the rule of the Tamil country in that year, and does not prove 
that Somesvara was dead by that time. 

Similarly there can be no doubt that Narasimha III too was 
associated by Somesvara with himself in the rule of the Kannada 
country at that time ; and in fact, it is very probable that it was in 
the year 1256 A.D. that Somesvara di\dded his empire into two 
portions and made over one portion comprising the Tamil country 
to his younger son Ramanatha, and the other portion comprising 
the Kannada country to the elder son Narasimha III, ceasing there¬ 
after to take an active part in the administration of the empire. 
That he however continued to live after 1256 A.D. is shown by the 
inscriptions in the Tamil country referred to above. This seems to 
be shown by an inscription in the Kannada country also, namely, 
EC. V, Bl. 74 in the following passage : .so ' yam .sama.sta-pra^sti- 
vistara-visayibhuta-vimalatara-vicitra-caritrahlripu-narapati-timira- 
harana - daksa-pracanda - prabha-bha.sita-niklnla-jaladhi-valaya-got- 
rah I nana- samanta- cakra - cudamani-gana-kiraua-caya-nirajitanghri- 
yugalah I sriman-Narasimho mahipalah svakiya-Hoysala-mandale 
ni^ila-laksmi-vilasasrayam sva-janaka-prema-pratisthapita-prajya- 
rajya-sampadara Dorasamudrakhyam nija-rajadhanim adhivasan. 
The epithet svakiya that is applied in this passage to his portion of 
territory is not very significant and seems, in fact, to be used in other 
inscriptions also. But the epithet sva-janaka-prema-pratisthdpita- 
prajya-rdjya-sampadam that is applied to his capital Dorasamudra 
is significant and seems to indicate that Somesvara was still living 
at that time. The allusion to the ‘ love of his father ’ and to the 
latter’s solicitude in seeing that Dorasamudra contained everything 
befitting its position as capital would be apposite only if Somesvara 
were living at the time when the inscription was written ; it would 
be out of place if Somesvara had been dead at that time. And it 
hence seems to me that the above passage was written at a time 
when Somesvara was living and that it indicates that Somesvara 
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was living on 15th March, 1261 A.D. on which day the above inscrip¬ 
tion is dated. 

A. VENKA.TASUBBIAH. 


KAVYA STYLE IN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVAHANAS 

G. Biihler in his famous article entitled The Indian Inscriptions 
and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry (translated from German 
in Ind. Ant., XLII, 1913) has proved the existence of a Kavya 
literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit during the first five centuries of 
the Christian era and showed that a great period of literature following 
the style of the poetic school of Vidarbha (Berar) lies before the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. The poetic citations in the 
Mahabhdsya {Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 326!!.) by Patanjali (second 
century B.C.), exhibiting metres characteristic of artificial poetry, 
such as Malati, PramitSksara, Praharsini and Vasantatilaka and 
many verses in the Anustubh agree fully, as regards contents and 
the mode of expression, with the court Kavyas. The Buddhacarita 
(translated into Chinese between 414 and 421 A.D.) by Asvaghosa, 
said to have been a contemporary of Kaniska, also shows a marvellous 
development of the Kavya style. The description of the literary 
capacity of a Saka prince named Rudradaman (c. 130-150 A.D.) 
in the Junagadh record as sphuta-laghu-inadhura-citra-kdnta-iabda- 
samay-oddr-dlarnkrta-gadya-padya -[* kdvya-vidhdna-pravtna] which 
marvellously agrees with the principles of the Vaidharbhi style 
explained by Dandin {Kdvyddar^a, I, 41-42) and Bharata 
{Ndtya&astra, Ch. XVI), and the prose style of the Junagadh record 
(150 A.D.) itself and of the Nasik inscription of the nineteenth year of 
Rudradaman’s Satavahana contemporary V^isthiputra Pulumavi 
show, according to Biihler (p. 34 note), that ‘ in the second century, 
there had been many superior and more elaborate compositions; 
because the author of the Girnar (i.e. Junagadh) inscription was only 
an obscure provincial writer and the author of the Nasik inscription 
was only a court-poet of the Andhra (i.e. Satavahana) king.’ Biihler 
has in this connection examined from Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, some 
eighteen inscriptions, which are partly or wholly metrical and of 
definitely known date, including («) the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta, described as a Kavya by its author Haii^^a, (6) the 
Junagadh inscription of Gupta years 136-138 (456-58 A.D.) described 
as a Grantha and (c) the Mandasor inscription of Malava year 529 
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(473-74 A.D.) described as a Praiasti by its author Vatsabhatti. 
The dates of the records examined fall in the period between 350 
and 550 A.D. From the great number of similar inscriptions of the 
period, Biihler suggested that in the above period ‘ the use of the 
Kavya style in inscriptions, especially in longer ones, was in vogue 
and from this very circumstance it follows that court-poetry was 
jealously cultivated in India ’. 

It should be noticed that, in considering the question, Biihler 
did not take into account the inscriptions of the V'akataka and other 
successors of the Satavahanas. The reason seems to lx* that early 
writers like Biihler and Kielhorn did not think the records of many 
of these dynasties, e.g. the Viikataka records, earlier than the middle 
of the sixth century x 4 .I). It was therefore easy for Biihler to remark 
(p. 34 note), ‘ It is however very questionable whether the poetic 
art had reached in Southern India that degree of development 
which it had reached at the special centres of intellectual life, in 
northern India ’. But evidence shows that Biililer’s doubts are 
unjustified. It is true that the Prakrit language, which gradually 
began to die out from North Indian inscriptions as early as about the 
beginning of the second centur>' A.D., lingered on in the records of 
southern India as late as the first half of the fourth centurj^ It is also 
true that many of the southern inscriptions are written in a matter- 
of-fact style. But that the Kawa st3'le was cultivated in southern 
India is perfectly established by a number of J>outh Indian inscrip¬ 
tions, especially those belonging to the family of the Kadambas. The 
poetic genius of the authors of the Junagadh and Nasik inscriptions 
was certainly inherited by their successors in the \'akataka and 
Kadamba courts and, patronized by the Calukj^as, found in Ravikirti 
a rival of Bharavi and Kalidasa. 

The V^akatakas ruled the greater part of upper Deccan before the 
rise of the C^ukyas about the middle of the sixth century. All the 
Vakataka grants are therefore to be assigned to a period anterior 
to 550 A.D. Most of their records are however written in elegant 
Sanskrit prose ; but the prose style is not so artificial as that 
of the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragiqjta. Biihler has 
rightly remarked, ‘ it was a familiar custom in the fifth century to 
glorify the erection of temples and other edifices, bj- means of such 
occasional compositions ’. The Vakataka records, it should be 
noted, are ordinary land grants aird cannot therefore claim to have 
been written in the stjde of Prasastis, Granthas or {Gadya-) Kdvyas. 
But the prose style of the VMwataka records is as artificial as 
that of the contemporary ordinary land grants belonging to the 
Guptas. We know that Dandin defines ojo-guna as samdsa-bhiiyastva 
and describes it as the very life of artificial prose {ojah samdsa- 
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hhuyastvam=etad-=gadyasya jivitam: KdvyddaHa, I, 70). This 
ojah is characteristic of the prose style of the Vakataka records. 
The Chammak, Dudia and other records describe the Vakataka King 
Pravarasena I in a compound phrase containing no less than thirty-six 
syllables. The Bharasiva relatives of the Vakatakas are described in 
several inscriptions as amsa-bhdra-sanniveiita-iivaling-odvahana-iiva- 
supari-tusta-samutpddita-rdjavamsdndmpardkram-ddhigata-bhdgirathy- 
amala-jala-murdhv-dbhisiktdndfn dai-divam:dh-dvabhrtha-sndndndm 
{33+21+11 syllables). The plurality of adjectival phrases, reference 
to epic characters in passages like yudhisthira-vrtti and the length of 
sentences in these records exhibit the artificial nature of the style. It 
should also be noted that verses are sometimes found in the prose 
inscriptions of the Vakatakas. The Dudia grant of Prabhavatigupta, 
as for example, begins with the following verse in anustubh metre 
and Vaidarbhi style ; 

Vdkdtaka-laldmisya krarm-prdpta-nrpa-sriyah, 

Jananyd yuvardjasya idsanam ripu-idsanam. 

The figures of speech exhibited by this verse arc Anuprdsa and 
Yatnaka. Records like the Ajanta inscription of the Vakataka 
King Harisena are wholly metrical and show that the Vakataka 
court-poets were not of mean order. This record is fragmentary ; 
but the existing pddas show that many metres characteristic of 
artificial poetry were used by the poet. Pddas like purandar-opendra- 
sama-prabhdvah sva-bdhu-mry-drjita-sarva-lokah ; pravarasenah p]rthu- 
ptna-vaksdh saroruh-dksah ksapit-dri-paksah ; etc., and the only 
existing complete verse: 

Ari-narendra-mauli-vinyasta-mani-kiran-dvaltdha-kram-dmbujah, 

Pravarasenas=tasya putro = ’bhdd=vikaian = nav-etidlvar-eksanah, 

prove that the author of the Ajanta record tried to show his skill 
in the Kavya style. Repetition of the hard sound ksa in the line 
beginning with pravarasenah prthu° shows that the poet preferred 
the Gau^ya-riti of poetry to the Vaidarbhi.* 

The earliest records of the successors of the Satavahanas in 
Dower Deccan are written in Prakrit prose. That the influence of the 
Satav^ana court-poets was still working on their successors in South 
Indian courts is proved by the artificial style exhibited by some of 
the Iksv^u records discovered at Nagarjunikonda. The artificial 


^ The existence of Kavya litetature in the Vakataka period is also proved 
by the existence of a Prakrit poem called Setubandha described in Bana’s Har^acarita 
as the work of Pravarasena who has been identified with Pravarasena II of the 
Vakataka dynasty. 
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nature of the style of the Iksvaku court poet is shown not only 
by the ojo-gumi and the length of sentences in the Iksvaku ii^rip- 
tions, but also by the mode of glorifying the Buddha and the reigtung 
king’s ancestor with a large number of epithets some of which exhibit 
figures of speech characteristic of the Kavya style. Most of the 
Nagarjunikonda records begin with an adoration to Lord Buddha— 
namo hhagavato devardja-sakatasa supabudha-bodhino savanuno sava- 
sat-dnukampakasa jita-rdga-dosa-moha-vipamutasa mahdgani-vasabha- 
gamdhahathisa samma-sabudhasa dhdtuvara-parigahitasa. In one of 
these records, the adoration is— namo bhagavaio ikhdku-rdja-pravara- 
risi-sata-pabhava-vanisa-bhavasa deva-manusa-sava-sata-hita-sukha- 
'>naga-desikasa jita-kdma-kodha-bhaya-harisa-tarisa-moha-dosasa da- 
pUa-mdra-dapa-mdna-pasamanakarasa dasabala-nuihabalasa athamga- 
niaga-dhaniacaka-pavaiakasa caka-lakhana-snkunidra-sujdta-caraimsa 
taruna-divasakara-pabhasa sarada-sasi-sama-darisanasa sava-loka- 
cUa-mahitasa budhasa (44-20+19+19+16+94-14+16+114-12 
+10 syllables). At least the figurative expressions tanma-divasa- 
kara-pabha and sarada-sasi-sama-darisana are conceived quite in the 
Kav^'a style. But such is not the case with the adoration only ; the 
earlier king Caiptamiila I is generally glorified in his son’s and 
grandson’s records as virupdkha-pati-mahdsena-parigahitasa agihot- 
dgithoma-vdjapey-dsamedha-ydjisa hirana-koti-go-satasahasa-hala- 
satasahasa-paddyisa savathesu apatihata-samkapasa vdsithiputasa 
ikhdkusa siri-cdmtamfdasa (16+17+22, etc., .syllables). 

The early Sanskrit records of South-Eastern Deccan are written 
in prose. They are not composed on special occasions like erection 
of temples or other edifices and are not to be classed with Gadya- 
kdvyas. But that the writers of these records were not unfamiliar 
with the artificial style of Sanskrit prose is proved by the ojo-guna 
of the records. Reference may be made to the description of 
Madhavavarman I in the records of the Visnukundin family. The 
Chikkulla grant describes him with seven epithets the longest having 
no less than fifty-five syllables. The longest epithet describing 
Madhavavarman I in the Ramatirtham plates contains as many as 
forty-nine syllables. It is however better to refer to the Ipur and 
Polamuru grants of Madhavavarman I himself who ruled in circa 
535 ~ 5^5 A.D. The Polamuru grant contains an epithet which has 
sixty syllables. 

Ipur grant— snifti-mati-bala-sattva-dhairya-virya-vinaya-sampan- 
nah sakala-mahimandala-fnanujapati-pratipujita-idsanas = trivara-na- 
gara-bhavana-gaia-yuvati-hfdaya-tiandatiahsva-naya-bala-v'jiia-sakala- 
sdmant-diida-bala-vinaya-naya-niyama-sattva-satnpannah sakala- 
jagad-avanipati-pratipujita-idsanah agnistoma-sahasra-ydji-hiranya- 
garbha-prasuta = e^ddai-divamedh-dvabhriha-vidhuta-jagat-kalmasah 
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susthira-karma-mahdrdja-in-madhavavarmd (i 84 - 2 i 4 - 204 - 3 i 4 -i 84 - 
174-18+15 syllables). 

Polamuru grant— atula-bala-parakrama-yaso-ddna-vinaya-sam- 
panno dasasaia-sakala-dhatanUala-narapatif = avasita-vividha-divyas = 
irivara-nagara-bhavana-gata-parama-yuvati-jana-viharana-ratir = ana- 
nya-nrpati-sddhdrana-ddna-mdna-dayd-dama-dhrti-mati-ksdnti-saury- 
auddrya-gdmbhlrya-prabhrty-cineka-guna-sampaj-janita-raya-sanmtthi- 
ta-bhumandala-vydpi-vipula-yasdh kratu-sahasra-ydji hiranyagarbha- 
prasuta=ekddai - dsvamedh - dvabhrtha - sndna - vigata -jagad - enaskah 
sarva - bhuta-pariraksana-cuhcur—vidvad - dvija-guru - vrddha - tapasvi- 
jan-dira-yo mahdrdjah srtmddhavavarmd (19+16+9+25+60+7+8 
+20+11 + 15+4+6 syllables). 

The Early Kadambas who succeeded the Cutu-Satakarnis in 
South-Western Deccan in the first half of the fourth century were 
ousted from that region by the CMukyas about the middle of the sixth 
century when the latter established themselves at Badami. Excep¬ 
ting the Talgunda inscription of Santivarman, no other early 
record of the Kadambas can be said to have been composed on 
special occasions like the inscriptions examined by Biihler. 
Nevertheless, the small Kadamba records, many of which are wholly 
or partly metrical, contain in them verses which are specimen of 
excellent poetr^^ We give below a collection of the namaskdra 
verses from diligent records of the Early Kadambas and the reader 
will see that they would make a mangaldcarana suitable to any 
work of the best writers of Sanskrit poetry. 

Jayati bhagavdn jinendro gunarundrah prathita-parama- 
kdrunikah, 

Trailoky-divdsakari dayd-patak-occhritd yasya. 

Jayaty=arhatns=trilokesah sarva-bhuta-hitamkarah, 

Rdg-ddy-ari-haro = ‘nanto=' nanta-jndna-drg-xsvarah. 

Jayati sur-dsura-makuta-pranihita-mani-kirana-khacita-cara'm- 
yugah, 

Danda-kamandalu-hastah padma-pravar-dsano brahmd. 

J ayaty = udrikta-daity-endra-bala-mrya-vimardanah, 

Jagat-pravrtti-satnhdra-sfsti-mdyddharo harih. 

Jitam bhagavatd tena visnund yasya vaksasi, 

^rlh svayam bhdti deva§=ca ndbhi-padme pitdmahah. 

Jayaty=antbujagehdyd patir=visnuh sandtanah, 

Vardha-rupena dhardyo dadhdra yuga-ksaye. 

Jayati-viiva-samghdta-nicit-aika-murtih sandtanah, 

Sthdnur = indu - raimi - vicchurita - dyuti - maj -jatd - mukupt - 
niandanah. 
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Jayati dhruva-hal-endu-jata-mukuta-mandanah, 
Asddhya-nidhanah ianthhur—vUveio jagatdm patih. 

Hara-ndfayana-hrahma-tritaydya namah sadd, 
^iila-cakr-dksasutr-odgha-bhava-bhdsita-pdnine. 

The first of these verses written in the Arya metre occurs in 
several inscriptions the earliest belonging to the time when Kaku- 
sthavarman was a yuvardja and some eighty years passed since 
Mayura^rman established Kadamba power in Kuntala about the 
middle of the fourth century. 

When we find such beautiful lines as the following in a small 
and quite ordinary’ grant like the Halsi grant of Mrge^avarman's 
eighth year we cannot but think that the Kadamba court-poet was 
a consummate artist. 

Kadamba-kula-satketor=hetoh puny-aika-sampaddm, 
$n-kdkustha-narendrasya sunur = bhdnur=iv=dparah. 
$n-idntivaravarm-eti rdjd rdjtva-locanah, 

Khal-eva vanit-dkrstd yena laksmtr—dvisad-grhdl. 

Tat-priya-jyestha-tanayah srt-mrgesa-narddhipah, 
Lok-aika-dharnia-vijayl dvija-sdnianta-pujitah. 

Matvd ddnam daridrdndm mahdphalam = it=lva yah, 

Svayatn bhaya-daridro—'pi satrubhyo=’ddn = niahad-bhayam. 
Tunga-ganga-kul-otsddt pallava-pralay-dnalah, etc. 

To illustrate how the writer of an ordinary small land grant 
brings in epic characters, we may refer to the Bennur grant of 
Krsnavarman II. 

Yathd yudhisthirasy=eva sdldydm yasya santatam, 
Brdhmandndm sahasrdni saviaindti yathdsukham. 

Sa rdjd rdja-rdjasya pranaptd krsnavarmanah, 

Paidrah sri-visnuddsasya putrah srt-sirnhavarmanah. 
$a^vad—brahmottaram kurvan prajdi=ca paripdlayan, 
Mahl-vinihata-mitrah krsno jayatu krsnavai. 

In this connection we should also note the Bannahalli grant of 
the same king, which describes his grandfather Visnuvarman (about 
the end of the fifth century) as gatidharva-hastiiiksd-dhanurvedesu 
vatsardj-endr-drjuna-sama and iabddrtha-nydya-vidvat. We are here 
to notice not o^y the reference to epic and historical characters like 
Vatsaraja, Indra and Arjuna, but also to the fact that Kadamba 
Visnuvarman claimed to have been skilled in gandharva (music), 
^abda (words), artha (their vdcya, i.e. expressed, laksya, i.e. indicated 
and vyanga, i.e. suggested import), and nydya (logical method). It is 
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interesting that the poet {kavi) Saba-Virasena, the saciva of’ 
Candragupta II, also describes himself in the Udayagiri cave inscrip¬ 
tion as slalled in iahda, artha, and nydya (cf. kawtsah iaha iti khyato 
xnrasendh hid-akhyaya, iabd-drtha-nydya-lokajnah kavih pa^liputra- 
kah). Evidently Kadamba Visnuvarman claimed to have l^n a 
musician and poet like Samudragupta and his court encouraged 
artists like that of the Gupta king and of the 6aka king Rudraddman. 

The metrical portions of the Early Kadamba records generally 
contain fine verses written in the Vaidarbhi style. As it is not 
possible to quote all of them we satisfy ourselves only with two 
excellent verses in the Upajati (Indravajra-l-Upendravajra) metre 
from a little charter of the time of Raviv^arman. 

$n-visnuvarina-prabhrtin—narendrdn=nihatya jiivd prthimm 
samastdm, 

Utsddya kd^-t§vata-ca^adandam paldUkdydm samavasthitah 
sah. 

Ravih kadamh-oru-kul-dmharasya gun-dmiubhir^vydpya jagat- 
samastam, 

Mdnena catvdri nivarttandni dadau jinendrdya mahlrn mahen- 
drah. 

The only Early Kadamba inscription that was composed on a 
special subject is the Talgunda record of Santivarman (middle of 
tdie fifth century). It describes how a tank was constructed by 
Kakusthavarman, father of Santivarman, for a temple of &va. It is 
written in verse and can justly claim to be called a Grantha. The 
name of the poet is not recorded; but his work shows that his 
literary talent was not of mean order. We give here an analysis 
of the Talgunda inscription. 

The inscription may be conveniently divided into four parts 
Part I deals with mangaldcarana and namaskdra ; Part II with the 
early history and glories of the family to which the hero of the 
performance belongs; Part III with the description of the heilc 
and his performance, and Part IV with conclusion and benediction. 

Part I. The record begins with the auspicious word siddh<A 
and a verse in adoration to Sthanu, i.e. Siva. The namaskdra 1 
then extended to learned Brahmanas well-versed in the p.k., Yaji^ 
and Sama Vedas. \ 

Part II. Kakusthavarman, the hero of the performance, ii 
introduced, as well as the family to which he belongs. The story, 
how the family was named Kadamba owing to its early member^ 
tending a Kadamba tree with care. The birth of Ma3ruraiarman, the < 
founder of the Kadamba family, and his exploits. His quarrel with 
the Pallava kings of Kafici and victorious campaigns against the 
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Tallavas and the Brhad-Ba^as. His installation by the king of Kafici 
bn the throne of the kingdom lying between the Prehara and the 
‘Western Ocean. Description of his abhiseka by Sadanana and the 
Mothers. His son Kahgavarman, grandson Bhagiratha, and great- 
grandson Raghu. 

; Part III. Description of Raghu’s brother and successor 
Kakusthavarman, the hero of the performance. The prosperity of 
the Kadamba kingdom during his reign. His daughters married to 
princes of the Gupta and other royal families. How his feudatories 
obeyed him. How he constructed a tadaka in (the compound of) 
the siddhdlaya of Bhagavan Bhava, i.e. ^iva, which had been 
occasionally visited by such ancient kings as Satakarni. 

. Part IV. Adoration to the Bhagavan, i.e. Siva, residing at 
Sthana- kundura, i.e. Talgunda, in the kingdom of king Santivarman 
who wore three diadems, benediction—Happiness for the dwelling, 
i.e. the temple, and prosperity for the subjects. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


NOTES ON THE CODLING MAHAKALA WORSHIPPED 
j BY THE RAJBANSIS OF THE JALPAIGURI 
DISTRICT IN NORTHERN BENGAL 

The Kochs are a people of Mongoloid origin, and are stated by 
anthropologists to have entered Bengal from the east through the 
yalle}’^ of the Bramhaputra River. They arrived in Bengal towards 
|iie end of the 15th century or the commencement of the i6th century 
^.D., when Hajo founded the Koch kingdom on the downfall of the 
Incient Empire of Kamrupa. During the reign of his grandson 
Ksu, the Kochs became semi-Hinduized and adopted the name of 
Majhansis, that is to say, ‘ Of the royal race ’. They are, now, 
Koognized as a distinct caste of the Hindus. From the census of 
it appeared that they formed |ths of the total population 
»f the Jalpaiguri district. 

f After they had become Hinduized and had adopted Hindu 
[manners and customs, they began to worship a number of Hindu 
godlings and goddesslings along with their old tribal deities. 

Among the godlings worshipped by the Rajbansis in their 
Hinduized stage of existence, is one named Mahakala or ' the Great 
Death They call this deity Mahak^a Thakur and believe that he 
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presides over the hills and jungles. They further state that if this 
godling is not propitiated with the performance of suitable rites and 
with l£e presentation of suitable offerings, he becomes very angry 
and sends down tigem and leopards to kill the people. They are 
so much afraid of this godling that, in the oath taken by them to 
speak the truth, they refer to their fear of this deity in the following 
words:— 

' I shall speak the truth. If I speak not the truth, may I and 
my wife and children he destroyed by Mahdkdla {the deity who rules 
over the wild animals). Let tigers and bears kill us. Let sickness 
seize us and all belonging to us. Let all perish and die.’ '■ 

Though this godling’s name Mahdkdla is a Sanskrit word and 
signifies ‘ Great Death this deity appears to be of animistic origin. 
\(^en the Kochs entered Bengal from the east through the valley 
of the Bramhaputra River, they were in a very low plane of culture 
and believed in the existence of a number of invisible beings or 
spirits, both benevolent and malevolent who were ever on the alert 
either to do them good or to cause them trouble and sickness. The 
dark and impenetrable forests that covered the Koch kingdom in 
those ancient times were haunted by numerous tigers, bears and 
other ravenous wild beasts which committed depredations upon the 
inhabitants of the Koch villages. Being stricken with terror at the 
deadly havoc committed by these ferocious denizens of the jungles, 
the ignorant Koch villagers imagined that these wild animals must 
be the myrmidons of some malevolent power or entity whom they 
personified into a supernatural being and whom they dubbed with 
the designation of Mahdkdla. This invisible power, entity, or spirit 
is, to quote the well-known words of the famous anthropologist Sir 
Herbert Risley, one of ‘ the shifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or tendencies making for evil rather than for good, 
which reside in the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, in the 
rushing river, in the spreading tree, which give its spring to the 
tiger, its venom to the snake, which generate jungle fever, and walk 
abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, smallpox, or murrain 

These Kochs, in their Hinduized stage of existence and under 
their Hindu designation of R&jbansis, also live in the adjoining district 
of Rangpur. In this new habitation of theirs, they, in addition to 
worshipping the principal Hindu deities, show their homage to a 


1 Vide The Gazetteer of Jalpaiguri, by John F. Craning, I.C.S. Printed at the 
Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 1911, page 38. 

* Vide The PeopU of India, by Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Second 
Edition, Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, Spink & Co., 1915, page 224. 
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number of godlings and goddesslings among whom is included a 
godling named Sonaraya who is said to preside over wild beasts.^ 

Now arises the question: Whether Mahakala and Sonaraya 
are two different and distinct deities or whether they are one and 
the same deity figuring under two distinct names ? 

For the purpose of answering the foregoing question, I shall 
have to take into consideration the under-mentioned facts :— 

In my paper entitled : ‘ On the Cult of Sonaraya in Northern 
Bengal which has been published at pages 141-172 of Vol. VIII 
of The Journal of the Department of Letters of the Calcutta University, 
I have shown that the agriculturists in the district of Rangpur in 
Northern Bengal worship the tiger-deity Sonaraya Thakura 

not only for the purpose of being immune from the depreda¬ 
tions of tigers but also for obtaining other boons which are : {a) 
that the family-members, cattle and wealth of the worshipper may 
increase, {h) that they may receive honour in the office and at 
Court. 

Then again in my paper entitled : ‘ On the Cult of Sonaraya in 
Eastern Bengal ’ which has been published at pages 173-197 of the 
same volume of the aforementioned journal, I have shown how the 
same cult-hero Sonaraya is looked upon and prayed to as a Pir or 
a Musalman saint in the district of Pabna and its adjacent parts 
in Eastern Bengal. I have further shown that, just as in the case 
of the tiger-deity Baghai of the district of Mymensingh 

in Eastern Bengal, the festival in adoration of the Pir Sonaraya 
is also held on the Pous-Sankranti daj^ or the last day of the Bengali 
month of Pous (December-January). 

Then again, in my paper entitled : ' On the Cult of Sonaraya 
in the district of Rdjshdhi in Northern Bengal ’, which has been pub¬ 
lished in The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. XIII, pages 1-12 ,1 have described and dealt with the folk-rites 
which are performed in the district of Rajshahi in Northern Bengal 
for the propitiation of the cult-hero Sonaraya in his capacity as a 
Pir or Musalman saint. 

On a careful consideration of the foregoing facts, I find that 
the R&jbansis of the district of Jalpaiguri, who are now recognized 
as a distinct Hindu caste, have dubbed the animistic spirit or super¬ 
natural being who rules over and controls the tigers with the name 
of Mah^Ma ; while the Rajb^nsis of the adjoining district of Rangpur 
have conferred on the same spirit the name of SonSraya. Then 


* Vide The Gazetteer of Rangpur, by J. A. Vas, B.A., lyly.B., I.C.S, printed 
at the Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 1911, x>ages 44-45. 
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again, the Musalmans of the district of PUbnd in Eastern Bengal 
and of the district of Rajshahi in Northern Bengal also pray to file 
same spirit under the designation of Pir Sonaraya or Saint SonarSya. 
This being so, I am decidedly of opinion that Mahakala and Sonaraya 
are one and the same deity figuring under two different names. 

Then arises the further question: Whether the tiger-spirit 
Mahak^ or Sonaraya is represented by symbols in any of the 
aforementioned districts ? 

I shall answer this question by saying that, only in the district 
of Jalpaiguri in Northern Bengal, the animistic conception about the 
tiger-deity, which had originally been personified into the super¬ 
natural being named Mahakala, is now gradually being materialized 
into a symbol bearing the same name. 

I have already shown in my paper entitled : ' A Note on Fetish- 
Worship in the Jalpaiguri District in Northern Bengal' which has 
been published in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Vol. XVII, pages 205-208, that such a symbol named 
Mahakala is now worshipped on the bank of the Karala River in 
the heart of Jalpaiguri town. I am not aware whether the tiger- 
spirit named Sonaraya has been materialized into a symbol in the 
districts of Rangpur, Pabna and Rajshahi. 

From a careful examination of what has been written above, 
we find that the afore-described belief is not only prevalent among 
the Hindus of North Bihar but is also current among the Uriyas of 
Orissa, the Mahrathas and the Guzrathis of the Bombay Presidency 
and the pre-Dravidian Santals of the Santal Pargannas. This shows 
that the Hindus of North Bihar, Orissa and of the Bombay Presidency 
were, in ancient times, in the animistic level of culture and believed 
in the existence of spirits or invisible beings, some of whom were 
malevolent and some benevolent and either did mischief to or 
conferred some benefits on their votaries. It is these latter spirits 
that loaned out utensils to needy travellers and persons and the 
aforementioned belief is a vestige of the reminiscence of the benefits 
conferred by the aforementioned spiritual benefactors. 

Further researches will, perhaps, bring to light the prevalence 
of this belief among other peoples living in other parts of India. 


Sarat Chandra Mitra. 
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NOTES ON A NORTH BIHARI BELIEF ABOUT THE 
WATER DEITY OR WATER SPIRIT 

In my paper entitled: ‘ Stttdies in the Cults of the District of 
Champaran in North Bihar. No. IV.—The Cult of the Codling 
Ajgaihi Ndtha which has been published in the Journal of the Bihar 
arid Orissa Research Society for March-June, 1924, I have described 
the shrine of the village-deity Ajgaihi Ndtha or Ndtha Bdbd and the 
mode of worshipping his deityship. I have further stated therein 
that, in former times, persons who intended to go on joumeyB to 
other and far-off places and who were too poor to afford the expense 
of buying a bell-metal platter (thdli) for eating out from and a pot 
of the same metal for drinking out from, used to pray to this godling 
Ajgaihi Ndtha supplicating that his godlingship would take pity on 
their poverty and give them the required utensils. I have further 
stated therein that his godlingship used to give a favourable ear to 
the would-be travellers and, by a miracle, used to cause the afore¬ 
mentioned utensils to float upon the surface of the water of the 
neighbotiring jhcel. 

Since writing the above, I have come to know that the afore- 
described belief that a supernatural being or water-spirit supplies 
needy travellers with utensils, is also prevalent in other parts of 
India. 

In a paper entitled ; ‘ The Way to the Pantheon ’ which was 
read before the Section of Anthropology of the seventeenth session 
of the Indian Science Congress, held at Allahabad, in January 1930, 
Mr. Sachindra Narayan Ray of Cuttack has stated that there is a 
tradition current in Orissa to the effect that the presiding goddesses 
of old tanks used to loan out utensils for the mere asking. 

The same belief also prevails in the Bombay Presidency. The 
vdllagers of Western India say that the water-nymphs, who reside 
in the pools and other reservoirs of water, were in the habit of lending 
out pots for marriage festivities, if a written application was made to 
them one day previous to that fixed for the performance of the 
wedding ceremonies. The loan was given on the distinct imder- 
standing that the lent-out pots should be returned to the nymphs 
within a stipulated period. It is further reported that, on one 
occasion, a man to whom the pots had been loaned out, failed to 
return them to the lenders within the stipulated time. Conse¬ 
quently the water-nymphs have since then ceased to loan out these 
pots.^ 


^ Ptrfe The Folklore of Bombay. By R. E. Enthoven. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1924, page 102. 
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The aforementioned belief, in a modified form, is also prevalent 
among the Santals who are a pre-Dravidian people living in the Santal 
Pargannas of the province of Bihar. In this Santali form of the 
belief, which is described below, it is not a water-spirit or water- 
n3miph who provides the needy traveller or person with utensils, 
but a spirit or supernatural being living upon a tree that does so. 

It is reported that Sarjon-ghutu is a village about 4 miles distant 
from Barhait Bazar on the banks of the Badi River. On the banks 
of this river there grows a large banyan tree {Ficus indica) which is 
inhabited by a honga or spirit. The villagers have appointed this 
honga as their headman, because any human headman whom they 
appoint dies soon after his appointment. This spirit decides the 
disputes of the villagers. The villagers have very amicable relations 
with this ghostly headman. If any of them has a marriage ceremony 
or a number of visitors to entertain in his house, and does not possess 
a sufficient number of plates and dishes, he goes to the banyan tree 
and asks the bonga headman to loan out some to him. Then he 
goes back to his house and, returning after a short time, finds the 
plates and dishes kept in readiness for him under that tree. After 
he has done with them, he cleans those plates and dishes well and 
takes them back to the banyan tree.* 

Sarat Chandra Mitra. 


HIRED LABOUR IN ANCIENT INDIA 

The position of hired unskilled labour in ancient Indian social 
economy is still obscure. Only a few data may be gathered from 
the^ law-books and the Arthasastra of Kautilya and from certain 
incidental references in folk literature. By collation of these rules 
and references, lacking in details as they are, it may be safely inferred 
that living was not easy for all, that want and plenty prevailed side 
by side and that although people held it degrading to work for hire, 
the number of persons reduced to such straits was by no means 
n^ligibly small. In the Jataka tales they are seen working in 
diminutive gangs under big merchants and farmers and individually 
with citizens for menial household work along with the slaves who 
stood in the next higher level in economic gradation. Leaving aside 


* Vide The Folklore of the Santal Parganas. By C. H. Bompas. London: 
David Nutt, 1909, p. 379. 
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the better artisans who were more or less organized in guilds and had 
the instruments for collective bargaining to secure good terms of 
agreement, the unskilled ‘ hands ’ are found in five categories: 
(i) in agricultural labour employed for tillage, watching and harvest¬ 
ing of crops, etc. ; (2) in pastoral labour employed for tending and 
grazing cattle and for dairy production; (3) in industrial labour 
employed for spinning or weaving or other manufactures; (4) in 
mercantile labour employed for hawking wares; and (5) in household 
labour employed for domestic service. Besides these, were sundry 
job-seekers without any fixed employment who stood between 
vagrancy and starvation, who eked out a miserable existence by any 
chance engagement, whose services might be requisitioned for a 
month, or fortnight, or even a day (Brhaspati, XVI, 9) and who 
sometimes offered themselves for a particular work apparently with 
many masters at a time, e.g. the water-carrier of the Gangamala 
Jataka (bhatiko udakabhatiin katva) of whom we shall know more 
anon. 

The wage-earner was commonly paid in money but he might be 
paid also in food or in both (Kaut. Arth., II, xxiv ; Brhaspati, XVI, 
13). In the Takkala Jataka by working for hire or ploughing in 
the fields he procures rice gruel ‘ and thus fed his father in a manner 
suiting his station in life ’ (bhatim va kasim va katva laddhavi- 
bhavanurupena yagubhattadini sampadetva pitaram posesi—IV, 
43). Other curious mediums of payment are also mentioned in the 
J atakas. In the higher courses of learning the pupils are admitted 
by teachers for an honorarium or for personal attendance and 
between the two, discrimination is made in favour of the former 
(Dhammantevasika diva acariyassa kammam katva rattim sippain 
ugganhanti, Scariyabhaga-dayaka gehe jetthaputta viya hutvasippam 
eva ugganhanti—II, 278). A Brahmana youth serves a candala 
as menial to acquire a charm (IV, 200). A girl is taken to service 
for three years in a family for a scarlet robe (V, 212) and a wife is 
‘ got after working for seven years in a house ’ (Sattasamvaccharani 
ghare katva laddhabhariya—VI, 338). The worker in these cases 
receives a specified reward for whi^ he has a fancy and accordingly 
lets his service unconditionally for a period demanded by the master. 

Although the subjects of these illustrations must not be classed 
with ordinary hired labourers and these illustrations fall outside the 
ordinary terms of service, they show unmistakably how low the value 
of labour was. In the popular stories the workman’s diet never 
pretends to anything above the coarsest rice-gruel (Kummasapinde 
g^etvi jat.. Ill, 406). In Mahaummagga Jataka, a potter's 
hireling alter a full worMng day with day and the wheel ‘ sat all 
day besmeared on a bundle of straw eating balls of rice dipt in a 
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little soup ’ (mattikam aharitva cakkam vattetva mattikamakkhita- 
sariram palalapithake nisiditva mutthim mutthim katva appasdpam 
yavabhattam bhunjamanam— ibid., VI, 372). Sutana cannot make 
both ends meet and thinks ‘ I get a m^aka or half m^aka (the 
lowest Indian coin) for my wages and can hardly support my mother 
and he ventures to meet the yaksa and certain death for a thousand 
pieces with which his mother may be provided {ibid., Ill, 326). 
A pathetic humour pervades the story of the water-carrier who saved 
a half masaka in the city rampart and was so transported by the 
thought of spending it on a festive day together with another half 
mgsaka saved by his water-carrier wife that he ecstatically ran 
league after league to fetch the treasure under scorching sun-rays 
‘ in yellow clothes with a palm-leaf fastened in his ear ’ for ornament 
{ibid.. Ill, 446). 

Such pittances of wage are corroborated by Kautilya who fixes 
a pana and a quarter per mensem for agricultural labourers and 
field-watchers with provisions proportionate to the amount of work 
done (II, xxiv). They were not always entitled to a full meal and 
sometimes the diet actually varies according to labour. The sight 
of a begging monk coming with full alms-bowl from his house inspires 
the thought in a setthi that if his dasas and kammakaras had got 
that food they would have done more difficult work, and he sighs 
for the loss sustained (Jat., Ill, 300). 

Wages might be fixed or variable or they might be assessed at 
a fraction of the gain. In his regulations on textile labour, Kautilya 
lays down that wages are to vary according to the quantity and 
quality of the yam produced; only artisans who can turn out a 
given amount of work in a given time may be engaged on fixed wage 
(II, xxiii). Brhaspati distinguishes between servants engaged on 
pay and servants engaged for a share of the gain (XVI, 8). But 
whatever be the mode of payment, wages are uniformly of a low 
standard. The rates for share of profit are standardized by experts 
(kusalah) at ^0 of crop for the cultivator, of butter for the herds¬ 
man and of sale proceeds for the pedlar (Kaut. Arth., Ill, xiii; 
Narada, VI, 2, 3 ; Yajnavalkya II, 194). This astonishingly inequi- 
tous rule is somewhat liberalized by Brhaspati who entitled a culti¬ 
vator's servant to ^ of the crop plus food and clothing or only 
i of the crop (XVI, 13).^ To revert to Narada's mle : ‘ For tending 
100 cows a heifer shall be given to the herdsman as wages every 
year; for tending 200 cows a milch cow shall be given to him annually. 


^ Cf. the present rates prevailing in the districts of Western Bengal where the 
landless cultivator gets between | and half of produce and the moping land¬ 
owner the rest. 
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and he shall be allowed to milk all the cows every eighth day ’ (VI, 
10). And this rate is hardly more lucrative than the profit rate 
when the grave responsibilities of the herdsman tending his cattle 
in beast and robber infested forests are taken into account. 

A contract entered into before appointment between the 
employer and the employee on the wages and the terms of service is 
frequently dealt with by jurists and politicians. This contract, 
freely agreed to between the parties so often propounded with zest, 
was no less a fiction than the freedom of contract insisted upon 
with cant by Victorian anti-trade unionists and meant nothing but 
terms dictated by the moneyed master to the destitute toiler with 
starvation staring in the face who had no organization like the 
‘ senis ' and ‘ g^as ’ and no leaders like the ‘ Jetthakas ' to bargain 
for a higher pay and better working conditions. As public conscience 
was not alive to the fundamental unfairness in distribution of wealth, 
labour legislation of the dharmasastras was of little avail, especially 
when these protective laws themselves were derived from ancient 
tradition and current usage except for a thin humanitarian gloss 
which is less perceptible in popular literature reflecting actual 
conditions of society. The injunction that an ‘ ill-considered and 
improper ’ agreement shall not be insisted upon (Kaut. Arth., Ill, 
xiii; Narada, VI, 18, 19) is only a pious wish, and even if it was 
ever observed, the proper and standard rate was enough to make the 
small wage-earner chafe of life. 

The hired man had responsibilities unlike the slave for any 
injury to his master’s chattel or any prejudice to the job under¬ 
taken. In the Salikedara J ataka a hired man to whom were delivered 
by a Brahmana farmer 500 karisas of land for a wage and who 
‘ made a hut there and dwelt there day and night ’ is afraid, when 
the plot is ravaged by parrots, that ‘ the Brlhmana will have a 
price put on the rice, and fine me in the sum ’ (salim agghapetva 
mayham inam karissati—IV, 276!!.). Any deficit out of the 
estimated output from the quantity of raw materials supplied must 
be made good from the wages—so goes Kautilya’s rule on textile 
labour (sutrahr^e vetanahrasah dravyasarat—II, xxiii). If fines 
are remitted in special cases considering accident, disease, etc., the 
loss incurred by the employer must be compounded by extra work. 
Payment may be withhdd if circumstances change since the employ¬ 
ment or if the workmanship is below the employer's satisfaction 
(desakald.tipS.tanena karmanamanyatha karane va na sakama krta- 
manuman3reta— ibid.. Ill, xiv ; cf. Yajnavalkya, II, 195). A work¬ 
man who abandons his work before the expiry of tie term shall 
forfeit his whole wages and pay a fine of 100 paj^as to the king 
(Vishnu, V, 153-4)- He is responsible for the ‘ implements of work 
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and whatever else may have been entrusted to them for their 
business ’ (Narada, VI, 4). The herdsman is accoxmtable for the 
damage done by cattle in others’ fields (Vishnu, XII, 20-26) and for 
the loss of cattle through the havoc of thieves, robbers, wild beasts, 
reptiles, diseases and accidents unless he exerts himself timely to 
prevent the loss—a thing certainly not very easy to establish when 
the burden of proof remains on him (Narada, VI, 11-17 ; Kaut. 
Arth., II, xxix). 

It may appear at first sight that the household servants attached 
to a single family on fixity and permanence of term were com¬ 
paratively better off ^ than those who piled in big plantation schemes 
or who had to purvey manual labour from door to door on a short 
term service. As a domestic slave by his constant association with 
members of the household develops an attachment for the house 
and is considered as unit of the family (Jat., Ill, 428 ; V, 354) so 
the household bhatika is expected to be incorporated into family 
membership from a prolonged tenure of service. Asoka ordains 
proper treatment of the dasa and the bhataka along with friends 
and relatives as consonant with dhamma (R.E., XIII). But this 
seeming analogy evaporates against deeper examination. In the 
Jataka stories the paid servants are never admitted to the facilities 
which slaves commonly enjoy (I, 451 ; III, 428 ; V, 354). Nor is 
there any concrete evidence that they had an easy-going life in 
comparison with their brethren otherwise engaged. Brhaspati 
classifies the warrior, the cultivator, the porter and household 
servant in descending order of status (XVI, 10). The hirelings’ 
position depended primarily on the master’s solvency and sense of 
hmnanity and secondarily on his own brawns and brains. A petty 
craftsman’s apprentice had generally a hard lot with little prospect 
of mitigation tmder any circumstances: but with a rich master 
the position was not necessarily reversed. We have seen the miserly 
merchant who grudges the alms of a monk which might be used 
with better advantage for his half-fed labourers and slaves and 
we have the counterpart in a rich and pious merchant whose labourers 
are engaged in outdoor work under good living conditions and with 
a full meal (Jat., Ill, 445-6) and in a Br^hmana whose wagemen 
even give alms and observe moral rules {ibid., IV, 50). 

Best workmen should spoil work in hand, Kautilya forbids 
indi^riminate sale of liquor to them, and in a curious fit of con¬ 
tradiction, a few lines below he gives the economic advice that bad 
liquor, fit for underselling may conveniently be given to slaves and 


* See Pick's Die Sociale Gliederung im Nordostlidieii Itidien Du Buddhas 
Zeit, p. 197. 
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workmen in lieu of wages ; or it may form the drink of beasts for 
draught or the subsistence of hogs (dasakarmakarebhyo va vetanam 
dadyat. Vahana pratipanam sukaraposanam va dadyat—II, xxv). 
The sentiment underlying this bare statement is more eloquent than 
pages of theorizing and legislation. 

Obviously these people stood on a par with those pariahs 
(hinajatiyo) of ancient Indian society,—the cand^as, the pu^usas, 
the venas, the nesMas, the ratthakaras, etc. who settled in villages 
of their own outside the towns in which the ordinary people lived. 
The serving folk as well are sometimes seen to dwell outside the 
city-gate as in the case of the water-carrier bhatika mentioned above 
and as befitted their economic and social position. Living outside 
the gate was an indication of social inferiority. ‘ I am the daughter 
of one living by the side of the gate ’ (dhita dvaravasino, V, 441) 
so says a pauper girl questioned about his parentage. Their localiza¬ 
tion and isolation was not, indeed it could not be, as thorough as it 
was in the case of their prototypes, and they never attained to the 
community and solidarity of caste in the stricter sense. There are 
instances in the Jatakas of Brahmanas and Gahapatis taking to 
servile occupations under the chill of adversity (I, 475 ; III, 325). 
But the great mass was evidently composed of the socialty degraded 
classes in whom ‘ the profession of a hired labourer was as much 
hereditary as the poverty connected with it ’ * and who had hardly 
any chance of access to a more respectable and remunerative calling. 
The elements of the upper classes relegated by shufilings of fate 
were probably equated with them after a course of levelling process. 
Thus it becomes intelligible why tradition called it the direst mis¬ 
fortune that a freeman should work for hire and how the fluctuations 
of fate of earlier days had a gradual tendency to give way to con¬ 
centration and perpetuation of poverty in a plebian caste * a 
caste scattered and heterogenous without the blessings of a com¬ 
munal life. And it is because this caste did not crystallize into a 
community and because it was numerically smaller than the superior 
castes and smaller than the labour population of ancient Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, that it did not mature into an explosive material 
seething with perennial discontent under the superstructure of 
civilization and material prosperity. 

Atindranath Bose. 


‘ Ibid., p. 195. 

• Note the tenn daliddakula frequently used in tlie Jatakas in connexion 
with labourers. 
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SOME IMPORTANT SANSKRIT PUBLICATIONS 

The Vedic literature is represented by two Grhyasutras. The 
Varaha Grhyasutra, edited by Dr. R. Shamashastry, is an important 
work of some Maitrayaniya School of the Black Yajurveda. 

The Manava Grhayasutra of the Maitrayaniya School is one of 
the oldest and most important Grhyasutras, published with the 
complete commentary of Astavakra. 

Among the Mahakavyas, the Naranarayanananda, edited by 
Vastupala, is an excellent epic poem, written between 1220 and 
1230 A.D., treating of the friendship between Arjuna and Kmna, 
and Arjuna's abduction of Subhadra. 

The Padmananda Mahakavya, edited by H. R. Kapadia, is a 
highly artificial work of the famous Jaina poet and scholar 
Amaracandra Suri, who wrote in the 13th century, describing in 19 
cantos the life of the first Jaina Rsabha. 

The R^trau<^avamsakavya of Rudrakavi, published about the 
i6th century, contains the history of the Bagulas of Mayuragiri. 

The Ramacarita of Abhinanda, edited by K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri Siromani, is an important work, dealing with the story of the 
Ramayana. The author was the court-poet of King Devapala of 
the Pala dynasty, somewhere between 800 and 900 A.D. 

The Udayasundarlkatha of Soddhala belongs to the Campu 
class of poetry. The author lived in the first half of the iith century 
in Gujarat. 

The Vyayoga Parthaparakrama is a dramatic work, based on 
the story of the cow-raid in the Virata Parvan of the Mahabharata, 
by the Paramara Prahladanadeva. 

The allegorical drama, Moharajaparajaya, of the Jaina poet 
Ya^ahpala treats of the conversion of King Kumarapala to Jainism 
and his wedding with Princess K^a-Sundari, ‘ Mercy the Beautiful ’, 
daughter of King ‘ Understanding ’. It is one of the most interesting 
dramas, not only from the literary point of view, but also as throwing 
much light on the history and social life of Gujarat in the 13th 
century. 

The Harnmira-Madamardana, a drama in five acts, written in 
1229 A.D. by the Jaina poet Jayasimha, describes how the pride of 
Hammira, i.e. Amir Shikar or Sultan Samsu-dunya, was broken. 

The Nalavilasa is a drama in seven acts, based on the Nala 
story, written by Ramacandra Suri, and edited by G. K. Shrigondekar 
and L. B. G§n(&i. 

Among the Sastras, the Bharatiya-Natya^stra, published with 
the voluminous commentary of Abhinavagupta, and edited by M. 
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Ramakrishna Kavi, is an important work in the history of indological 
studies. 

The Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra, edited by 
G. K. Shrigondekar and L. B. Gandhi, is one of the most rare and 
valuable Natya^astras. The chief value of the work lies in the 
quotations it contains from rare works, such as the Svapnavasava- 
datta, the Daridracarudatta, and the Devicandragupta. 

The Bhavaprakasana of Saradatanaya, edited by Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Swami of Mekot and K. S. Ramaswami 6astri ^iromani, is 
a voluminous work on Bhavas and Rasas, and on dramatic art, 
including also a chapter on music and dancing. 

The Nanjarajayasobhusana is published by Narasimha Kavi, 
who calls himself ‘ The New Kalid^a ’ and treats both of Alamkara 
and Natya, illustrating his rules by including in the Sastra his own 
drama, in which Nanjaraja is glorified. 

Among the Alamkarasastras, the Kavyamimamsa of Raja- 
sekhara, edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna Shastri, 
is one of the most interesting works from the literary point of view. 

The Kavyalamkarasarasamgraha of Udbhata, the contemporary 
and rival of Vamana, is published, with a new anonymous com¬ 
mentary of considerable interest. 

The Samgitamakaranda of Narada is a work on music, edited 
by Mangesh Ramakrishna Telang, who gives a brief survey of the 
materials for a history of ancient Indian music. 

Among the works on Grammar and Lexicography, the 
Lihganusasana of Vamana is a work of some interest. The 
KalpadrukoSa of Kesava, edited by Ramavatara Sarma, is one of 
the richest synonymous lexicons, consisting of nearly 4,000 slokas, 
and giving, for instance, no less than 64 synonyms for earth, and 
114 for fire. 

The Sabdaratnasamanvaya Ko^ of Eling Sahaji of Tanjore is 
an important lexicon of the Narartha class. 

The Dandaviveka of Vardhamana is a work of the Nibandha 
class, treating in seven chapters of all the details of criminal law 
and jurisdiction. 

The Manasollasa is a work on Arthasastra, a.scribed to the 
Calukya King Somesvara, who ruled from 1127 to 1138 A.D. The 
first part of the work includes the first Vim^ti, containing a kind of 
code of moral and religious duties of kings, and the second Vimsati, 
treating, as it does, of the virtues of a lang, of the qualifications of 
minkters and Purohitas, of the calendar, of the duties of all kinds of 
officials and court menials, of the qualities of a cotmtry, of taxes, 
of the protection of the subjects, of the treasury, of fortresses, of war. 
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the anny, and the methods of policy. But the work contains alsci 
chapters on medicine, on elephants, on alchemy, on veterinary art," 
on astrology and omens. 

The Tekhapaddhati is a compilation of models of government 
documents and specimens of official correspondence. 

The Samarahganasutradhara of King Bhojadeva, edited by the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri, is an interesting work on 
architecture, treating in detail of the selection of sites, of the planning 
of towns and villages, the building of houses, halls and palaces, 
stables for elephants and horses, the construction of temples, statues 
and pictures of gods, etc., and also of different religious rites con¬ 
nected with the building of houses. 

As for the philosophical literature, the chief work of the Purva- 
IVCmamsa, Sabarasvamin’s Bhasya, on the Sutras of J aimini, deserves 
mention. 

The Tantrarahasya by Ramanujacarya, edited bv. Dr. R. 
Shamashastri, is a modem work, embod3dng the views of the liberal 
school of Prabh^ara. 

The Siddhantabindu of Madhusudana Sarasvati, edited by 
P. C. Diva Vanji, is a commentary on the DasaMoki of ^ahkara, 
treating not only fully of the life and works of the famous Advaita 
philosopher Madhusudana, but also giving a survey of the whole 
history of the Vedanta system. 

The Ista-Siddhi of Vimuktatman, edited by M. Hiriyanna, is a 
manual of Vedanta in Karikas, to which the author himself wrote a 
prose commentary, called Vivarana. Vimuktatman wrote between 
850 and 1050 A.D., and his Ista-siddhi was used as an authority on 
Advaita both by Yamunacarya and by Ramanuja. 

The Tarkasaingraha of Anandajnana is a treatise on Nyaya, 
trying to prove that nothing is real except Brahman. 

The Mahavidya-vidambana of Bhatta Vadindra, edited by 
Mangesh RSmakrishna Telang, is a special work on logic, dealing 
with the explanation and refutation of the so-called Mahavidya 
syllogisms, i.e. syllogisms starting from a purely positive probans. 

The Nyayaprave^ of Dinnaga (or Sahkara-swamin, as some 
maintain) is an important contribution to Buddhist logic, edited by 
Professor A. B. Dhmva. 

The Gana-Karikas of Bhasarvajna is a rare work of the DakuliSa 
Paiupata sect, edited by the late C. D. Dalai. 

The ParaSurama-kalpasutra is a digest of Sri-Vidya or Mother 
wordiip, edited by A. Mahadeva Sfetri, la3dng down clearly and 
methodically the system of worship taught in the Sutra. 

The Jayakhyasamhita is one of the most authoritative works 
of the Pahcaratra i^ama. 
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The Parananda Sutra is described by its editor, the Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha, as a work of hoary age. 

The Saktisahgama Tantra, edited by Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, is one of the most authoritative and most extensive 
Hindu Tantras. 

The Pracina-Gurjara-Kavyasaiiigraha is a collection of Jaina 
poems, Stotras and Caritras, in old Gujarati. 

The Kumarapala-Pratibodha of Somaprabha is an important 
didactic work, treating fully of Jaina ethics, illustrated by many 
interesting tales and legends. 

The Dhanavalas Bhavisatta-Kaha is a notable religious novel 
in Apabhrarnsa, important from the religious, the literary, and the 
linguistic point of view. 

The Trisastisalakapurusacaritra is the first book of the Dives 
of the Sixty-three Excellent Men by the great Hemacandra (1088- 
j 1172 A.D.), containing the biographies of the first Jina, Rsabha, and 
the first Cakravartin, Bharata. 

The SadhanamMa, edited by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, is 
a rare collection of Sadhanas, meditations. Mantras and hymns for 
the worship of Buddhist deities, which throw a great deal of light 
not only on Tantric Buddhism but also on Buddhist iconography. 

The Tattvasaingraha of ^antaraksita, edited by Embar 
Krishnamacharya, is a highly important work, criticizing numerous 
philosophical systems of the day, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist. 

The Advayavajrasamgraha, edited by the late Mahamaho- 
padhya^ya Haraprasad Shiastri, is a collection of 21 short Buddhist 
texts. 

The Prajnopayavini^ayasiddhi of Anahgavajra and the 
Jnanasiddhi of his disciple Indrabhuti are published for the first time 
by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, with a valuable introduction on 
Tantric Buddhism by the Editor. 

The Sanskrit Texts from Bali, critically edited with an 
Introduction by the late Professor Sylvain Devi, are remnants of 
ancient Indian lore, preserved in the island of Bali to the present 
day. 

So far as Catalogues of MSS. are concerned, the Kavindracarya 
Dist, published by R. Ananta Krishna Sastry, is a list of rare and 
valuable MSS. collected by Kavindracarya, a contemporary of the 
Moghul Emperor Shah Jehan. 

' A Catalogue of Manuscripts in the J ain Bhandars at Jesalmere 
compiled by C. D. Dalai and edited by Dalchandra Bhagawandas 
is an important work of considerable interest. 
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These are some of the important works of the Oriental Institut^ 
of Baroda, published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series.‘ 

M. WiNTERNITZ. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE MANDASORE 
INSCRIPTION OF THE SILK-WEAVERS’ GUILD 

I contributed a short paper on the subject to the October issue 
of this journal in which I argued that the Sun temple of Mandasorc 
had to be rebuilt in M.E. 529, because one of its portions had been 
destroyed by the Hfinas who overran Malwa and the adjoining 
provinces during the reigns of Skandagupta’s successors. I now 
find this inference supported by the description of these rulers in' 
the Manjusnmulakalpa, the Sanskrit text of the historical portion 
of which has been recently revised and published by Ven. Rahula 
Sankrityayana in Mr. K. P. Ja3’’asw*ars Imperial History of India. 
Three of these—Puragupta, Baladitya, and Kumaragupta II—died 
within nine years of Skandagupta’s death. This in itself bespeaks 
a time of great political trouble. We do not know exactly how 
Puragupta and Kumaragupta II died. But as regards Baladitya*; 
the Manjusnniulakalpa states explicitly that he was defeated 
by his enemies and committed suicide on account of the grief 
caused by the death of his son ® who probably fell in the battle 
against his enemies, the Hfinas. Our inscription was incised, I 
think, just a little time after this disastrous defeat of the Gupta 
forces. The Hunas occupied Malwa temporarily after their victory, 
and are in all probability the other rulers mentioned in verse 36 * 
as the destroyers of a part of the temple of Mandasore. The pious 
silk-weavers rebuilt it almost immediately, but while comme-^ 
morating gratefully the deeds of their erstwhile emperors, the Guptas 


^ Dr. Winternitz sent this note to us a few months before his death.—B. C. D. 

* fw 1 

(Verse 652, p. 48.) 

For my comment on the meaning of the verse, see Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, 
p. 380. . ) 
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and the provincial governors, the Varmans, they left out deliberately, 
I believe, the name of the tyrannic Hima leader who held sway in 
Malwa in 529 M.E., and was probably driven out from there a little 
later by some successor of Baladitya, perhaps Budhagupta who is 
known to have had a fairly long and prosperous reign, extending 
from 476 to about 500 A.D. 

Dasharatha Sharma, 


THE PALA KINGS OF KAMAROPA 

In his contribution on ‘ The Chalukyas of Kalyani ’, published 
in the Indian Culture, Vol. iv. No. i, pp. 43-52, Mr. Sant Bal Katare 
says that Ratnapala Deva, king of Kamarupa, who resisted the 
invasion of the Chalukya prince Vikramaditya and forced him to 
retire, was a ‘ scion of the PMa family ’ by which he no doubt means 
that RatnapMa Dcva belonged to the dynasty of the Pala kings 
of Bengal and Bihar. I do not know on what basis he makes this 
statement. In the Bargaon copper-plate inscription of this king 
it is clearly stated that after the death of Tyaga Singha, the twenty- 
first king of the dynasty of ^alastambha, without any issue, the 
people elected Brahmapala Varma Deva as the king of Kamarupa 
because he was a Bhauma, i.e. a scion of the dynasty of Naraka. 
This Brahmapala Varma Deva was the father of Ratnapala Varma 
Deva who, according to Mr. Katare, was the king when Chalukya 
Vikramaditya (Vikramanka) invaded Kamarupa. The PMa kings of 
Bengal never traced their origin from Naraka or his son Bhagadatta. 
Ratnapala of Kamaritpa could not therefore have been a scion 
of the PMa family of Bengal. BrahmapMa and his descendants 
dovTi to DharmapMa had the surnames Pala as well as Varma. 
The Chutia kings, of the country round about Sadiya, in Assam, 
who ruled from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the 
sixteenth century also bore the surname Pala though they had no 
connection whatever with the Pala rulers of Bengal. 

The Bargaon inscription of king Ratnapala emphasized the 
excellence of the fortifications of his capital city which was, on this 
account, named Durjaya or ‘impregnable'. Here it is stated 
that the fortifications of Durjaya 'were fit to cause discomfiture 
to the master of the Deccan country ’ (reading and translation of 
Hoemle) * or ‘ were, like Phthisis, the cause of destruction to the 


» J.A.S.B., Vol. IvXVII, Part I, (1898). 
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Iritig of the Daccan country ’ (reading and translation of Pandit 
Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyavinod).^ A reference to the 
conflict between the Deccan king and the Kamarupa king may 
no doubt be detected here. Mr. Katare points out that the Deccan 
king was no other than the Chalukya prince Vikramaditya of KalySni. 
The mention in the inscription seems to point to the fact that 
Vikramaditya failed to penetrate the fortified city and had to retire 
with heavy loss. If Pandit Vidyavinod’s reading is correct it would 
appear that in the eleventh century Tuberculosis was a deadly 
disease in Eastern India. 

K. E. Barua. 


THE GOKARNA-TIrTH^ AND DHARMAPALA 

The seventh verse of the Monghyr copper-plate inscription 
of Devapala of the Pala dynasty of jSengal, reads, with reference 
to his father, Dharmapala, as follows : 

‘ Keddre vidhin— opayukta-payasdm Gangd-samet=dtnvu{mbu) 
dhau Gokarnn-ddishu ch=apy=anu- 
-shthitvatdm tiriheshu dharmmydh kriydh \ 

bhritydndm sukhain=eva yasya sakaldn — uddhxitya dushtdn, 
=imdn I 6 kdn=sddhayat 6 —nushanga-janitd siddhih paratr 
=apy=abh'Ut n 

{Ind. Ant., 1892, p. 255 ; Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 305). 

Kielhorn translated the passage thus : ‘ With ease uprooting 
all the wicked and subduing this world, he (Dharmapala) at the 
same time secured for his followers the blessings of the world to 
come ; for {on his expeditions) they bathed according to precept 
at KedcLra (and) where the ocean is joined by the Ganges, and per¬ 
formed holy rites at Gokarna and other sacred shrines.’ 

The verse is introduced clearly not so much with the object 
of extolling Dharmapala's valour or power or of determining the 
limits of his conquests, as of demonstrating one of the excellent 
traits of his character, viz. his regard for his followers. 

As to the places mentioned in the passage, Kielhorn added 
the following note ; ‘ It appears necessary to add this particle, 

because, so far as I know, there is only one KM 4 ra, which is situated 
in the Himalaya mountains. Gdkarna is in the North Kanara 


^ KamarQpa Sisanavali, p. 97. 
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District of the Bombay Presidency ; it is even now a place of 
pilgrimmage frequented by Hindu devotees from all parts of India.' 
{Ind. Ant., 1892, p. 257, note 56). 

Kielhom did not give any note on the phrase ‘ Gang 4 -samet= 
ambudhau (i.e. Ganga-sagara), evidently under the impression that 
it denotes the estuary of the Ganges in Dower Bengal. His identi¬ 
fication of Kedara is past doubt, but in case of Gokarna, there 
are in India more than one sacred place bearing this name. 

Doubt about the eorrectness of KieUiorn’s identification of 
Gokarna was probably first expressed in the Bengali journal, Sdhitya 
(1320 B.S., pp. 286-87), by Aksaya Kumara Maitra, shortly after 
the publication of his Gaudalekhamdld, in which he had accepted it. 

‘ The tradition of dig-vijaya by the victorious army of Gauda ’, 
wrote Mr. Maitra, ‘ is unknown in the province of Bombay ; nor 

there is to be found any memorial thereof in that country. 

The Gokarna tirtha where the victorious army of Dharmapala 
had arrived at was not included in the Bombay Presidency, but 
is situated at the summit of the Mt. Mahendra (in KaUhgaj ! So 
it appears that Dharmapala-deva ' uprooted the wicked ’ up to 
the farthest limit of modem Kalihga, after having crossed Utkala.' 

Besides the weakness of Maitra’s argument, which is on the 
surface, he could not prove that there is any living tradition or 
standing memorial of Dharmapala’s expedition at the Gokarna 
of Mahendracala. 

Subsequently another writer identified this Gokarna, as in 
the Monghyr inscription of Devapala, with Ramesvara in the extreme 
south of India {Mdnasi-o-Marmavdni, Vol. X, Pt. II. p. 152). But 
it is idle to fancy, without any historical warrant, that Dharmapala’s 
army advanced as far south as the Adam’s Bridge. 

The difficulty of accepting Kielhorn’s identification of Gokarna 
is that the verse, as it is, would, in that case, come to imply that 
Dharmapala ‘ on his expeditions' first went to the Himalayas, 
then was forced to retreat to Dower Bengal (Ganga-sagara), and then 
again set out for North Kanara. But such a meaning of the verse 
is not admissible. 

In Nep 41 , there is a Gokarna, which is no less celebrated as 
a sacred place than the Gokarna of North Kanara. In the Rdmdyana, 
it was at this place that Rdvana performed severe penances and got 
a boon {Uttara-kdi^a, 9), and that Bhagiratha practised austerities 
in order to bring the Ganges on the earth {Bdla-kdiyia, 42). This 
Gokarna was the capital of the Kirata dynasty of Nepal {Ind. 
Ant., XIII, 1884, p. 412). The Vardha Purdna refers to this Gokarna 
of Nepal, lying at the foot of the Himalayas {^ailapateh pdde Hirna- 
vatah subhi Nipdldkhye, ch. 215, v. 38), and also to the holy river 
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Bigmati, whose water is said to have been hundred times holier 
than that of the Bhdgirathi {Bhdgirathydh iata-guna-pavitram taj- 
jalam, smrtam, v. 49). About its exact position, we have the follow¬ 
ing in Wright’s History of Nepal (Cambridge, 1877, p. 22) : ‘ About 

four miles west of Sah^u, is Gaukama, a small and very holy 
village, frequently mentioned in Nepalese traditions. It stands 
on the banks of the Bigmati, about two miles above and north-east 
of Pashupati.’ It is also relevant to note here that this Gdkarna 
is one of the tirthas visited by Caitanya as late as in the sixteenth 
century {Svayambhu Viirdma EHrgha-Visnu Bhuteivara I Mahdvidyd 
Gokarn—ddi dekhila sakala — Caitanya-Caritdmrta of Krsnad&sa 
Kavirdja, Madhya-LUd, ch. xvii, v. 71). 

What is extremely significant in this connection is that in 
Nepalese tradition as embodied in the Svayambhu Purdna, Dharma- 
pala, the king of Gauda, is represented as to have gone to Nepal 
in the company of Krakucchanda, and been placed on the throne 
of that country by Dharmakar, a Chinese prince of Nepal, who 
being disgusted with the world, had abandoned his sovereign power. 
Dharmapdla, we are further told, ‘ governed his subjects with 
perfect justice and clemency, and made puja at the Chaitya erected 

by Dharmakar, and regarded with equal favour his subjects.’ 

(Hodgson’s Essays on the Language, Literature and Religion of Nepdl 
and Tibet, London, 1874, pp. 117-18 ; also cf. Wright’s History of 
Nepal, pp. 82-83.) 

As regards Gahgd-sagara {Gahgd-samet=dmbudhau), we have 
it in the same Svayambhu Purdna that Kasyap Buddha, who was 
born in Mrgadava-vana near Benares, visited ' Ganga Sagara in 
the sthan of Kapila Muni, and city of Kapila-vastu ’ (Hodgson, 
op. cit., p. 119). Ganga-sagara, says Wilson correctly, has no 
necessary connection with the ocean (Ibid., footnote). 

These identifications of the two places (viz. Gokarna and Gahga- 
sigara), I think, far better explain the verse in question, which 
appears to indicate a return march of the army of Dharmapdla 
from the Himalayas in the north to Bengal in the east, through 
Kedara in Garhwal, Gangd-sagara in Kapilavastu in the Nepal 
Terai (north of the Basti District), and Gokarna on the Bdgmati 
in Nepal. I may further suggest that it was probably on this 
occasion that Dharmapala and his protegee, Cakr 4 yudha, surrendered 
themselves in the Himalaya Mountains to Govinda III, the 
R 4 strakuta, when the latter went thither in course of his dig-vijaya, 
as testified to by the Sahjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I. It has 
already been stated that the real object of the seventh verse of the 
Monghyr copper-plate inscription of Devapdla is not to sing the 
praise of DharmapMa’s prowess or valour. 
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It has been of late suggested by Prof. H. C. Rai Chaudhury 
that the P 41 a rulers of Eastern India together with their feudatories 
are alluded to by the expression Purvardjar as occurring in the 
Velvikkudi grant of about 769-70 A.D., which reads that a P^dya 
officer ‘ took part in a fight when Purvarajar or eastern kings rose 
up and put to flight at Venbai the powerful Vallabhu king, apparently 
the Rdstrakuta emperor Krishna I of the Deccan, on the occasion 
when the excellent daughter of Gahgaraja was secured and offered 
to the Pandya king (Kongark6n=Nedunjadaiyan).’ {Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1936, p. 197 f.) By the 
expression ‘ Pala rulers of Eastern India ’, Professor Rai Chaudhury 
obviously means Dharmapala, who was ‘ a contemporary and 
rival of the Rastrakuta monarchs of the Deccan in the latter half 
of the eighth century His suggestion is based on the identification 
of Gokarna in North Kanara, but it is rendered untenable if my identi¬ 
fication of the place and interpretation of the verse under notice 
are accepted. Besides, the Pala monarchy before 770 A.D. is 
not known to have been so very powerful as to justify the idea of 
a Rastrakuta king’s defeat in his own dominions at the hands of 
Dharmapala before that date. Again, if Krsna I had incurred 
such an ignominious defeat at the hands of Dharmapala, Krsna's 
son, Dhruva Dharavarsa, had better reasons to make common cause 
with Vatsaraja of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, to crush 
Dharmapala than driving to the desert the former (viz. Vatsaraja), 
who had taken the fortunes of the king of Gauda with ease. So, 
at the present state of our knowledge, the term Purvardjar of the 
Vejvikkudi grant need only be taken to denote the kings to the 
east of the Pandya kingdom. 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


K^ISNA IN EARLY TAMIL LITERATURE 

The ancient Tamil poets and grammarians who lived in the 
$angam period have described literary conventions in their treatises ; 
these conventions should not be discarded lightly as merely poetic 
and hence as having nothing to do with the actualities of life and 
conditions which are reflected by such conventions. A critical 
study of these early poems in Tamil takes us to the remote ages 
in which the literary conventions were realities, and an antiquarian 
reads into them five stages of human culture. The Sangam poets 
and grammarians like Tolkappiyanar divided the whole region of 
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then known land into five divisions :—desert, forest, agricultural, 
hilly and littoral.* A study of the anthropology of the region 
t ells us that man should have spent thousands of years in each 
of these regions and developed peculiar traits and customs appro¬ 
priate to each of them. For example, the man in the pastoral 
region lived a life of the nomad and tended cattle, while in the agri¬ 
cultural tract he pursued the arts of cultivation and peace. After 
several thousands of years the different cultures commingled and 
coalesced by the migration of peoples from one region to another 
and sometimes by making permanent settlements.* 

The Tamil poems suggest that even long after such migration 
of culture and peoples ea<di region preserved its distinctive indivi¬ 
duality by following age-long occupations and by worshipping 
old and time-honoured deities. Each region had its own deity. 
The people of the pastoral region sent their prayers to Krsna, of 
the littoral region to Varuna, of the hilly region to Muruga or Subrah- 
ma^iya, of agricultural tracts to Indra and of the desert region to 
Durga. We are concerned at present with the god of the pastoral 
region which goes by the name of MuUai in the Tamil literature. 

The oft-recurring term for Krsna in these classics is MaySn 
or Maya van designated by some Black God.® He was the chief 
herdsman and a companion of the cattle, of the cowherds and the 
cowherdesses. He tended the cattle by sending them to graze 
freely in the forest tracts and himself enjoying all the time singing 
sweet songs, by playing on the flute. {Kulal). Bamboo was a 
chief product of the forest region, and it formed an excellent material 
to make a flute with. So the herdsman took a tender bamboo 
bit and made it a musical instrument by boring holes in it. Though 
pla3dng on the flute was a difficult art, Krsna is said to have done 
it nicely and dexterously so as to enrapture both animate and 
inanimate objects. The cattle, besides the milkmaids, are said to 
have enjoyed Krsna’s music.® 

It has been well said that, above everything else, pastoral 
life afforded more opportunities for indulging in the delights of 
love. Therefore Krsna is said to have led a life of ease and leisure, 
whose only occupation was tending cattle. Besides music, it is 
said that I^sna enjoyed dancing. Mention is made of a dance called 
KuravaikMtu ® which Krsna is said to have danced once in the 


^ See, for example, the Narrinai, and the Kuruntogai. 

• See my article on the Anthropogeography of the Dekhan in the Journal of 
Madras Geographical Association, Vol. X, No. 3. 

• See MuUaippdffu, 11. io-2if. 

• For details, see to canto on Aycdyar Kuravai in the Nilappadikdram, 

® Ibid., also Maij^ifnekalai, XIX, 65-6. 
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t&terumantcim, the common hall of the herdsfolk along with his 
elder brother Balarama and consort Nappinnai. In these dances 
wherever they are mentioned, a place to Balarama and Nappinnai 
is unmistakably given. We may mention in passing that the 
cult of Balarama was in vogue in the early centuries of the Christian 
era and there were special temples in which Balarama was worshipped 
as a deity. But this cult had gone out of use by the time of the 
Alvars who flourished in continuous succession from the 6th centuiy 
onwards. 

Nappinnai is frequently mentioned as the consort of Krsna 
and there is no mention of the names Rukmani or Radha. We 
venture to conjecture that Nappinnai is the Tamil name of Radha. 
The milkmaids claim Nappinnai with pride that she was a member of 
their community and that with her the Mayavan whose colour was of 
the sea-waters (anjanavannam) danced the kuravaikuttu. This 
kuravaikuttu we proceed to identify with Rasa Krida which is 
described in the Bhdgavata ^ and other Sanskrit literature. According 
to a description in the ^ilappadikdram, the celebrated Tamil classic 
of the second century A.D., seven or nine cow-hcrdesses engage 
in it each joining her hands to those of another. This dance is 
said to have been originally danced by Krsna himself in the presence 
of Ya^odha and subsequently brought into popular practice by 
the members of the cowherdsfolk as a form of prayer to Krsna 
to avert impending calamities. When Madari, the cowherdess, 
found portents which forbode evil, she arranged for a Kuravai 
dance.® 

Another dance that is associated with Krsna as a form of prayer 
goes by the name of Kudakkutiu. This was also indulged in as 
the members of the cowherd community.® In fact the Tamil classic 
^ilappadikdram * associated Krsna with eleven kinds of dandng. 
It is mdeed difficult to identify all these dances by finding parallels. 
The commentator explains some of these. The Kudakkutu is the 
dance by Krsna with the pot in the street of Sonagar (^onitapuram) 
after vanquishing Bandura who imprisoned Aniruddha. Other 
dances mentioned are the Alliyavddal and Mallddal. There is one 
dance called Pedu in the ManimekalaiP another Tamil classic, 
where Krsna is said to have danced this in the form of a herma¬ 
phrodite— IjPedi ). 


1 X. ch. 33. 

• See the canto entitled Aycciyar Kuravai. 

® See my studies in Tamil Literature and history, p. 2q3. 

• See my forthcoming English edition of this book published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

• III, 11 . 123-125. 
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There are a few boyhood sports of Krsna which find prominent 
mention in the $angam and post-Sangam literature. There is 
the story of cutting off the Kurundu tree near Gokula, mentioned 
both in the ^ilappadikdmm and Tirikadugam} The commentator 
of the ^ilappadikdram remarks in his gloss that a certain Asura 
stood there in the disguise of a kurunda tree apparently to attack 
Krsna unawares. But Krsna understood the trick and had it cut 
in twain. But Naccinarkiniyar, the commentator of the Jivacintd- 
mani, connects Krsna’s heroic deed of uprooting the kurundu with the 
water-sports which the gopis indulged (stanza 180) in the Yamuna 
when Krsna is said to have appropriated their clothes and hid them 
in a tree. When the ladies earnestly prayed, Krsna is said to have 
uprooted the tree containing their clothes and went away. Here 
again the Tamil version differs from that in the Bhdgavata Purdna} 
There the tree mentioned in connection with the water-sports of 
gopis is nipa, and this had nothing to do with the asura. 

Much more interesting is the account which is current in Tamil 
country and which finds mention in medieval Tamil literature. 
According to this when a baby, Krsna was in the habit of stealing 
butter from his own home as well as others, once Yasodha, his 
foster-mother, saw him actually approaching near butter. "N^en 
she came near him to punish him for his theft, he took to his heels 
and entering the house of one cowherd Dadhibhandan asked him 
to keep him concealed underneath the churning stick (Tali) and to 
tell his mother that he was not there. So he did. When Yasodha 
enquired Dadhibhandan about Krsna, he replied he did not go to 
his house at all. After Ya.sodha left, the cowherd, who knew 
the Lord’s mdya, sat tight over the churning stick which kept 
Krsna concealed. He stipulated that until Krsna chose to promise 
him and his churning stick heaven, he would not get up. The 
Lord blessed him and the stick, when Dadhibhandan released him.® 

We shall refer to one more account associated with Krsna 
at Gokula. In the Tirumoli of Periyalyar, reference is made to 
the fact that one Simalikan, a cowherd and personal attendant, 
had been asking of Krsna to give for sometime the divine Cakra 
in his possession. Krsna had been consistently refusing him sa5dng 
that it would cut off his head in case he took it up. One day he so 
much persisted that the Lord yielded to his entreaties and handed 
it over to him. No sooner had he touched it than it cut off his 
head and took him to heaven. 


^ One of tlie eighteen minor works of the Sangam period. 

* X, Ch. 22. 

® See for details, Raghava Ayyangar’s contribution in the Sen Tamil, Vol. VIII, 4. 
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Krsna is thus a loving and a lovable god of the ancient Tamilians. 
The $iiappadikaram mentions him again in connection with the 
taming of the cattle and especially the bull. In the opening lines 
of Canto XVII of this epic we are told that as many as seven milk¬ 
maids were tending particular bulls, and the cu.stom among them 
was to let loose the bull at the time of their marriage, and he who 
succeeded in controlling the animal was regarded as a suitable 
husband to that maid. It is generally believed that tliis was a 
practice which Krsna himself indulged in Gokula. In the Bhdgavata 
Purdna * there is a story which says that king Nagnajit of Ayodhya 
had a daughter for marriage and he proclaimed that he who would 
bring under control the seven bulls in charge of his cowherd 
Kumbhandan, brother of Ya.s6dha, would be his daughter’s fitting 
husband. All kings tried in vain. It is said that Krsna successfully 
curbed the ferocity of the seven bulls and made Nagnajit bestow 
his daughter on him. It served in a way as a test for a man to be a 
fit husband for a lady. The rearing of bulls and letting them loose 
with some prize for the captor have become a regular social and 
popular amusement which persists even to this day in the Tamil 
districts. 

Thus early in the centuries of the Christian era Krsna had 
attained the status of a deity in Tamil India, and he was worshipped 
by the people as a very ancient god. The Maduraikkanji,^ a ^angam 
work, refers to the festivities connected with the birthday of Krsna, 
and it is also stated that his birth constellation was Onam or 
Tiruvanam, though other tradition has it that Rohiui was his birth 
star. There is a view that Kpsna was a Dravidian or Tamil deity, 
later on incorporated into the Aryan pantheon. But there is not 
enough evidence to support this even as a theory. 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 


A NOTE ON EKANAMSA 

In Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 2, pp. 4if., 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh publishes a very interesting article 
of ‘ Ekanaifa^a and Subhadra He draws attention to the fact that 
Ekanaifa^a was a name of Durga and that she was the tribal 
goddess of the Yadavas, later on identified with Subhadra. In this 


1 X, Ch. 58, 32ff. 


2 u. 590-592- 
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connexion, one is reminded of a passage in the Kaufmtdlmahotsava, 
p. 38 

fr I ... ? 

The word printed as Ekdnangd, unintelligible to us before, 
now appears to be a mistake for Ekdnamid, so that here too we come 
across the goddess in her dual capacity, viz. as Durga (Bhavani) 
and as the tribal deity of the Yadavas. 

We do not know at which stage the misreading has crept in. 
But it seems that it must have taken place by the eighth or ninth 
century, till which time the only difference between the two letters 
ga and sa was that the latter contained an additional horizontal 
crossbar. 

Amaxananda Ghosh. 


TWO VERSES AND THEIR BEARING ON HORSE- 

SACRIFICE 

In the April (1937) issue of this Journal, the following two 
verses have been quoted (pp. 760, 764) :— 

(а) aivamedh-dvahhrthake sndtvd yah ^udhyati dvijah, etc.; 

(б) estavyo hahavah putrd yady=eko = ’pi gay dm vrajet, 
yajeta v=divamedhena nUam vd vrsam—utsrjet. 

It has been suggested on the strength of these verses that the 
celebration of the horse-sacrifice ' did not always entail the per¬ 
formance of the almost prohibitive dig-vijaya, and was sometimes 
designed for purposes entirely different from the establishment 
of paramountcy ; nor was it confined to kings in whose cases alone 
the question of digvijaya comes in ’. 

That the horse-sacrifice was sometimes celebrated with the 
purpose of purifying oneself from sin and also of getting progeny 
was long ago pointed out by me in Sue. Sdt. East. Dec. (J. D. B., 
Calcutta University, XXVI), p. 107, where the horse-sacrifices 
performed by Yudhisthira and Da^ratha were referred to. All 
students of Mahdbhd. know that Yudhisthira celebrated the horse- 
sacrifice with a view to purify himself from sin and that he did 
not celebrate it without digvijaya. Why did Yudhisthira perform 
digvijaya even when he celebrated the horse-sacrifice with a purpose 
entirely different from the establishment of paramountcy ? Simply 
because the horse-sacrifice could not be celebrated without a form^ 
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digvijaya. It is again known to all students of Ram. that Da^ratha 
performed the horse-sacrifice for progeny. But did he do it without 
any form of digvijaya ? Dasaratha's sacrificial horse is known 
to have been let loose under the guardianship of able fighters and 
returned to Ayodhya after full one year when only the sacrifice 
could be completed. This is, as I have shown during this contro¬ 
versy, exactly the custom described in the Vedic literature. 

In my opinion, the above verses do not prove that the horse- 
sacrifice was not confined to kings and that it could be performed 
by ordinary people. The first verse only shows that a twice-bom, 
like Yudhisthira, could purify himself by the celebration of the 
horse-sacrifice, if only he was able to do that. As regards the 
second verse, it only indicates a pious wish and I may say that there 
is no harm even for the writers of the two notes in Indian Culture to 
pray for a son who may elevate himself to the position of an indepen¬ 
dent king and celebrate the horse-sacrifice. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


ON SOME VAIDYAKA WRITERS OF BENGAL 

Mr. Nalini Nath Dasgupta in his interesting article on the 
Vaidyaka Literature of Bengal in Indian Culture, July, 1936, has 
raised certain points which invite discussion. An attempt has been 
made to appropriate to Bengal as many Vaidyaka writers as possible, 
but the question is not free from difficulty. It is true that mediaeval 
Bengal developed peculiar names, surnames and titles, but it is 
hardly safe to rely on these indications alone ; and traditional ascrip¬ 
tions do not always constitute safe guides. 

There is, for instance, no strong ground to assign Madhava, 
author of Rug-vinUcaya (or Niddna) and his father Indukara to 
Bengal. The arguments based chiefly on the cognomen -kara and on 
the extensive use of his work in Bengal are hardly conclusive for 
a definite statement. The existence of Devanagari MSS of MMhava's 
work and of non-Bengal commentaries, as well as the fact that the 
work was known to Drdhabala of Kashmir, undoubtedly shows that 
it was used outside Bengal, and had great influence on the Vaidyaka 
literature, not of Bengal alone but of India. It should be noted 
that there is uncertainty about the form of the name. Some com¬ 
mentators, no doubt, give it as Madhava-kara, but in the work 
itself the name occurs as Madhava only. It is doubtful if -kara 
(assuming it was a part of the name) was a cognomen at all; for his 
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father’s name Indukara is intelligible in itself, and need not be 
explained as a Bengal cognomen. A similar name is Bhanuk^a, 
where it is not a cognomen, for this author, who compiled the Rasika- 
jivana, never belonged to Bengal. Arguments of this kind would 
lead to absurd results, for one might similarly appropriate the 
Kashmirian Abhinavagupta (had nothing been known about him) to 
Bengal. On the other hand, Mr. Dasgujita conveniently relinquishes 
his emphasis on -kara when he seeks to identify him with Indu (and 
not Indukara), who is cited by Ksira-svamin in his comment on the 
Vanausadhi-varga of the Amara-koia. The name of Indu’s work 
is not given by Ksira-svamin and the supposition that it was called 
Nighantu is gratuitous. The only point in favour of the proposed 
identity is that Indu appears from the quotations to have written 
on the subject of Vanausadhi, but there is no evidence that Madhava’s 
father Indukara was a medical writer or even a writer at all. Indu 
is by no means an uncommon name ; and such hazarding of guesses 
of identity of authors of similar names is hardly of any use. 

There are other statements in Mr. Dasgupta’s article which 
are equally doubtful. The Cikitsd of Madhava does not seem to be, 
as Mr. Dasgupta assumes, a separate work written as a supplement 
to his Rug-vinUcaya. The work unfortunately is not available 
for a final conclusion ; but an alleged MS of it is noticed in Rajendra 
Bal Mitra’s Bikaner Catalogue, No. 1413, p. 647. The data supplied 
by Mitra, Avhose Catalogues or Notices are hardly ever models 
of carefulness and accuracy, are too meagre ; but two of the opening 
verses quoted from this work by Mitra are nothing but verses 3 and 
4 of the Rug-viniscaya, while the only concluding verse quoted, which 
is too corrupt for identification, deals apparently with Visa-roga- 
nidana, which forms the subject-matter of the concluding chapters 
of the Rug-viniscaya. It seems, therefore, that his so-called Cikitsd 
is identical with Rug-viniscaya or represents a version of it. 

The MSS of the Kuta-mudgara, again, are in Devanagari * 
(even including R. R. Mitra’s MS), and there is nothing to identify 
its author with our Madhava except the similarity of a fairly common 
name. In the same way, our Madhava is probably to be distinguished 
from Madhava or Madhavas whose name occurs as the author 
of an Ayurveda-rasa-^astra,* a Rasa-kaumudi,* a Bhava-svabhava * 


^ See Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, i, p. 113&. Extracts in Mitra, Notices, 
ii, No. 792, p. 199; Jolly, Skt, HSS, in Staatsbibliothek in Munchen, No. 394, p. 62. 
Mr. Dasgupta says that the work is printed in Bombay, but gives no bibliographical 
reference. 

* Buhler, Catalogue of MSS in Gujarat, Sindh, etc,, Fasc. iv, p. 218. 

* Mitra, Notices, iv, No. 1616, p. 178. 

* Biililer, op. cit,, p. 230. See also Aufrecht, op. cit., ii, p. 93 ; iii, p. 89* 
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and a Mugdha-bodha.* Madhava, author of a fragment of an 
Xyurveda-prakaia * is also a different person, as he is described 
in the colophon as a resident of Benares, belonging to the Sarasvata- 
kula of Saurastra. Mr. Dasgupta cites as one of his authorities 
the writer of the introduction to an iiseful modem compilation 
called Vanausadhi-darpaim (Calcutta, 1908), but even this learned 
writer is doubtful (vol. i, p. 32) about the identity of at least three 
Madhavas known to him, namely, Madhava, author of Rug-viniicaya, 
Madhava who compiled a Dravya-gurm and Madhava who com¬ 
mented upon Susruta. And yet, Mr. Dasgupta would lump together 
indiscriminately most of the Madhavas known as Vaidyaka writers. 

The only other work which can plausibly be assigned to Madhava, 
son of Indukara, is the Prayoga-ralna-mdld. This can be done, 
not on the alleged, but hardly conclusive, ground that the work 
contains DesI names of herbs and plants current in Bengal, but 
because the concluding verse quoted by Mitra in his notice * of 
a MS of this work : 

bhesajd mddhavenaisd sUahrada-nivdsind I 

yatnena racitd ratna-mdle[ndu]kara-sunund 11 

appears to indicate that its author, Madhava, was the son of Indukara, 
if the missing syllable in Mitra's defective MS be read as we suggest 
above. There is, however, some uncertainty about the authorship 
of the work itself. In Mitra’s description * of another MS of the same 
work, having the same introductory verses, the name of the w'ork is 
given as Parydya-ratna-mdld and of the author as Rajavallabha.® The 
same work, again, appearing under the title Parydya-ratna-mdld 
and having the same introductory verses is noticed by Eggeling* 
in his India Office Catalogue. The name of the author here is not 
mentioned, and the work ends differently. Of our Madhava’s 
Dravya-guna, again, we have only the testimony of ^ivadasasena 
(i6th century) ; but no information is available. 

It is, moreover, not clear if Amnadatta, Vijayaraksita, Ni§cala- 
kara and ^rlkanthadatta really belonged to Bengal. We have 
no proof except the doubtful indication of respective cognomens and 


^ Eggeling, Catalogue of India Office MSS., v. No. 2680/807, p. 943. 

* Eggeling, op. cit., v. No. 2696/1703&, p. 950. Aufreclit {op. cit., p. 449ff) 
favours identification, but Eggeling leaves the que.stion open. 

® Notices, ix. No. 3150, p. 234. Where is Silahadra which tliis verse mentions 
as the home of Madhava ? 

* Ibid., i. No. 207, p. III. 

® Rajavallabha is also responsible for a Drav^'a-guna (Eggeling, op. cit., v. 
No. 27l7/i6o8a), which is a different work. 

* Op. cit., V, No. 2740/1511, p. 976. 
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the popularity of their works in Bengal; and the conclusion must 
be regarded as non sequitur. The danger of arguing from the popu¬ 
larity of a work in a particular locality is shown by a well-lmown 
Bengal work itself, the Nyaya-kandalt, which does not seem to have 
received much recognition in its land of origin, and the only two 
best known commentators on the work were the Maithila Padma- 
nabha and the Jaina Raja^khara. 

S. K. De. 



REVIEWS 

GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, VOL. I, by Dr. Bimala Chum Law, Ph.D., M.A., 

B.L.; Luzac & Co., London, 1937 ; pp. 225. 

Students interested in the geography of ancient India, Burma and Ceylon 
would be grateful to Dr. Law for the publication of this work in which the learned 
author has collected all his articles relating to this subject, previously published in 
different journals of the East and West. The volume under review is practically 
a supplement to the author’s Geography of Early Buddhism (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd., London, 1932). It has eleven chapters dealing with the 
geographical data from Sanskrit Buddhist literature (i). South India as a centre 
of Pali Buddhism (ii), geographical data from the Mahdvarnsa and its commentary 
(iii), Damila and the Damila-rattha (iv), moimtains and rivers of ancient India 
(v), countries and peoples of ancient India (vi), Kapilavastu (viii), Buddhist cave 
temples in India (ix), sacred places of the Jains (x), and the sacred places of the 
Vaisnavas (xi). Chapter vii is an Appendix which gives a list of the countries 
and peoples of ancient India, mentioned in the ‘ Kiirma-vibhdga ’ section of the 
Markandeya Purdna. 

Dr. Law is one of the few scholars who have paid attention to the geographical 
aspect of ancient Indian history, and the identifications proposed in the present work 
are generally satisfactory. But, as is the case with many problems regarding India’s 
past, some of his conclusions are not beyond dispute, and modification may be 
suggested with reference to some of the statements. I like to draw the attention 
of the learned author to a few such points. 

(i) Dr. Law and many other scholars think (p. 157) that the Mahisakas of the 
Puranas were people of the Mahismati region on the Narmada. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the Hebbata grant (M.A.S., AR, 1925, p. 98) of Kadamba 
Vi§nuvarman mentions a district called Malii^-vLaya which is evidently the origin 
of the modem Mahisur(=Mysore). It is therefore possible to suggest that the 
Mahisakas were people of the Mahisa district. 

{2) Dr. Law connects (p. 173) the Nipas with the Kampil region on the Ganges. 
In this connection, we draw the attention of the learned Doctor to verses 45-46 
of the Raghuvamia, VI, where a Nipa king is described as the lord of Surasena, i.e., 
the Mathura region. 

(3) In connection with the location of the Udumbaras (p. 174), tlie author’s 
attention may be drawn to the find of coins belonging to this tribe in the Pathankot 
district (Rapson, Indian Coins, p. ii) and the Kangra and Hoshyapur districts 
(Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, pp. 160-61). They may 
therefore be located in the Punjab region. 

(4) Dr. Law refers (p. 198) to the ‘ Andhra king, Gautami-putra Pulumayi'. 
It is better to refer to the king as Satavdhana rather than as Andhra. The metronymic 
is evidently a misprint for Vdsi^thiputra. 

(5) Dr. Law states (p. 14) on the authority of the Divydvaddna that Pataliputra 
was a great dty at the time of the Buddha. The author’s attention may however 
^be drawn to the fact that, according to the unanimous testimony of the Puranas, 
jKusumapura or Pasaliputra was founded by Uda5dn, a son of Ajata^atra, which 
[seems to have flourished after the Buddha’s death. The learned author is to decide 
[whether we should prefer the Divydvaddtui to the Puranas. 

These are a few of the points that crossed my mind while perusing Dr. Law's 
interesting work, and I offer them for the learned author’s consideration. We 
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recommend the book to students of early Indian geography, who would surely be 
benefited by it. Dnms Chandra SiRCAR. 


ANCIENT INDIAN COLONIES IN THE FAR EAST, VOL. II—Suvarnadvipa, 

Part I—Political History, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor, 

Dacca University ; Dacca, 1937 ; pp. xviii+436+16. 

The first volume of Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, dealing with Champa 
(Annam), was published in 19.27, and Indian scholars interested in the expansion 
of Hindu culture and the history of the Hindu colonies in the [Far] Eastern countries 
were eagerly awaiting the publication of the remaining volumes of Prof. Majumdar's 
work. The volume under review which is the first part of Vol. II (Suvaniadvipa) 
deals with the political history of ancient Malayasia. 

The volume has been divided into four sections. Book I entitled ' The Dawn 
of Hindu Colonization' deals with the land and people, pre-Hindu civilization 
and early Hindu colonization in Malayasia, and Hindu civilization in that country 
up to the end of the 7th century A.D. Book II deals with the empire of the Sailendra 
kings of Malayasia and Book III with the rise and fall of the Indo-Javanese empire. 
Book IV describes the downfall of the Hindu kingdoms of Malayasia. There are 
two maps, one of Malayasia and the other of Central and Eastern Java. 

The early history of Malayasia, to which the Indian name Suvarnadvipa has 
been applied by the author, is wrapped up in obscurity. Prof. Majumdar, however, 
has marshalled the facts known from native and foreign (specially Chinese and 
Arabic) sources with wonderful skill. We congratulate the learned author for the 
keenness of his insight and the impartiahty of his judgment. The account of the 
Sailendra emperors (p. I49ff.) is the most interesting section of the book, as is also 
that of the kings of Singhasari (p. 292!!.) and of Maja-paliit (p. 3088.). The Appendix 
(p. 2043.) to Book II, in wlii^ some problems connected with Sri-vijaya and with 
the Sailendras have been summarily discussed, is remarkable for the author’s learning 
and clear vision. 

There are however a few minor points on wliich we may not agree with the 
learned author. Prof. Majumdar seems to think (pp. 5-7) that the want of accurate 
knowledge of tlie Far Eastern countries on the part of the author of the Periplus 
was due to the facts that ‘ there was no direct communication between the 
Coromandel coast and the Far East' and that vessels of South Indian ports bound 
for the Malay Peninsula made a coastal voyage along the Bay of Bengal. I am 
sorry I cannot follow the author's arguments. The reference to vessels called 
Colandia ' which make the voyage to Chryse and the Ganges ’ in the Periplus shows 
that, whatever route might have been followed, South Indian merchants had first¬ 
hand knowledge of Malayasia during the first century A.D. Towards the east, 
the Greek vessels, however, do not appear at that time to have voyaged far beyond 
the Coromandel coast. 

In connection with the origin of the name Malaya which has been connected 
with similar Indian names, we may draw the attention of the learned author to the 
fact that the name of M^aya, the southern Kida-parvata of India, is evidently 
derived from the Dravidian word malai, meaning ‘ hill ’ and that the Indian tribe 
called Malaya, Malaya, Malava, Malava, possibly signified originally a Dravidian 
hill-tribe. 

We have no doubt that the book dealing with a glorious chapter of ancient 
Hindu history will be favourably received by all interested in India's past. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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A HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE, by Maurice Winternitz, Ph.D. 

Vol. II. Buddhist Literature and Jaina Literature. Translated from the original 

German by Mrs. S. Ketkar and Miss H. Kohn, B.A., and revised by the author. 

Only authorized translation into English. Published by the University of 

Calcutta, 1933 ; pp. xx+673. 

The original German edition of the first part (Buddhist Literature) of this volume 
appeared in 1912, and the .second part (Jaina Literature) in 1920, and in those days 
both parts were justly acclaimed as great achievements, for there was as yet no 
comprehensive work in which the BudcUiist and Jaina Literature had been attempted. 
But things have changed much since. The additions and alterations which have been 
made in this translation are an eloquent index to the progress of research in Buddhistic 
studies in course of a comparatively short time. This progress has been so rapid 
that every work on the subject could not but be out of date as soon as it left the 
press, and this is the case, I fear, also with the volume under review. Had the author 
confined himself to Pali Buddliism there would have been no great danger, though 
even in that case liis work would have found a redoubtable rival in Dr. B. C. Law’s 
excellent ' History of Pali Literature '. The author’s intention however was to 
give a comprehensive review of Buddhist and Jaina literature. But almost the 
whole of the Buddhist and Jaina literature deals with Buddhist and Jaina religion 
and philosophy. Any history of Buddliist and Jaina literature has therefore to 
do primarily with Buddliist and Jaina philosophy. This is however not the case 
with Winternitz’s work, and this, I tliink, is its fatal weakness. There is indeed 
not much of philosophy in Pali Buddhism. But the days are now long past when 
Buddhism used to be identified with Pali. The untiring researches of MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri, Sylvain Levi, L. Vallee-Poussin, Thomas Stcherbatsky and a host of other 
scholars have proved that the life of Buddhism was much more coloured, chequered 
and eventful than is suggested by the dull and peaceful rhythm of the P^i texts. 
A history of Buddhism or Buddhist literature to-day will have primarily to analyze 
and digest a large number of very difficult Sanskrit texts, as can be clearly seen in 
the exquisite works of Professors Stcherbatsky (Buddhist Logic) and Satkori Mookerjee 
(Buddhist Theory of Universal Idux). Yet Wintemitz’s liistory of Buddhist literature 
is concerned almost wholly with Pali texts. In the original German edition his 
section on Jaina literature was hardly more than a list of names, and the present 
translation is certainly a great improvement on it. But yet it must be regarded 
to-day as a mere relic of the past, for all that has been said about Jainism before 
Schubring’s monumental work ‘ Die Lehre der Jainas ’ appeared can be hardly 
anything else. Jainism was till now almost a virgin soil. A firm foimdation to 
Jaina studies lias at last been laid by Schubring’s work, and all future work on the 
field has got to start with a reference to it. 

The work, I must confess, is not satisfactory to me. Yet, its shortcomings are 
more of omission than of commission, and therefore may be safely recommended to 
the students for whom it has been translated. A word at last about Wintemitz’s 
general method of dealing with literature. It is quite astonishing that in almost 
every work on Indian literature a large portion of the book should be devoted to 
futile discussions on chronology. There are much more comprehensive histories of 
Greek, Latin, German and English literature, but they are never encumbered with 
such hair-splitting disputes on what cannot but be of secondary importance. Such 
discussions should always be reserved for special articles in journals, or, in cases 
of particular importance, for special appendices at the end of the volume. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 
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THE GLORIES OF HINDUSTAN, by Dr. Ernst Alfred Nawrath. Published 
by Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, London. Price 25s. net. 

This book contains 240 full-page pictures of all the important cities, lakes, 
rivers, mountains, caves, passes, palaces, temples, tombs, etc. of India with short 
descriptions. There is a map also. This book is not intended for the specialists 
but for the tourists who wish to see things of beauty in India. I quite agree with 
the author who admits that it is intended for the widespread class of educated 
people. I think that this book seems to be the best of all picture-books on India. 
We congratulate the author on the production of such an excellent work and on 
the excellent service he has rendered by giving notes on every picture. It is 
indeed a long-felt want which the author has removed to a great extent. 

B. C. Law. 

BRAHMAIJIA-ROMAN catholic SAMVAD (Argument between a Roman 
Catholic and a Br 4 hmana) by Dom Antonio, edited by Prof. Surendra Nath 
Sen, M.A., Ph.D., published by the Calcutta University, 1937, Introduction 
and pp. 76 and Index. 

This little volume contains the text of a seventeenth-century Bengali prose 
work, entitled' Brahmana-Roman Catholic Samv 4 d' by a Bengalee prince of Bhusan^, 
who happened to bear later on a Portuguese name. Of the personal history of this 
prince our knowledge is meagre, but the publication of this text has rendered the 
surmise ineffective that Dom Antonio was but ' a semi-legendary figure \ In 1663 
he was taken captive to Arakan by the Arakanese, to be subsequently redeemed 
from captivity by a Portuguese missionary, who began to teach him the Christian 
scriptures. It was after his baptism that he, the Bengalee prince, was named 
Dom Antonio, and in the title-page of his work in the MS. recovered he is des¬ 
cribed as a ‘ great Christian Catechist (grande Chathequista) who converted so many 
Hindus (gentios) 

The text of this Bengali work has been published from a MS. not in Bengali, 
but in Roman Script. The MS. is lying at Evora in Portugal, where Prof. Sen 
copied the major portion of it. The volume contains textual notes on difficult and 
obsolete words and expressions, and it also contains an Index. The text published 
is the earliest known specimen of Bengali prose style, and to the serious students of 
old Bengali language, the importance of the publication cannot be exaggerated. 

N. N. Das Gupta. 

NAXYASASTRASAMIKJJA. By T. K. Ramachandra Aiyar. Printed at the 
Madras Law Journal Press, Mylapore, Madras, 1936. 

The work under review gives a critical summary of some of the topics dealt 
with in the Ndtyaidstra of Bharata, e.g., theatrical stage, prologue, different types 
of acting and elements of drama. The introduction, which forms the first of the 
two parts into which the book is divided, is devoted to the investigation of problems 
like the origin and development of drama, the natute of drama and dramaturgical 
works, if any, in and before the time of Bharata, the authorship of the Ndtyaidstra 
and chronology of the growth of the different types of drama. In this connection 
the results of the researches of experts in the field are set forth in these pages. As a 
matter of fact, the booklet gives within a small compass a good and popular idea 
about the subject and will be useful to students of indigenous schools {catu^pdfhls) 
who cannot go through works in European languages in which excellent books and 
papers have been published by specialists. 


Chintaharan Chakravartti. 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, Besant Number, Vol. I, Ft. 3, ist October, 
1937 - 

Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja edited by K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar and A. N. Krishna Aiyangar. 

Rgvedavyakhya Madhavakrta edited by C. Kunhan Raja. 

The Yoga-Upanisads translated by S. Subrahmanya Sastri. 
Bhavasahkr^ti Sutra and Nagarjuna’s Bhavasahkranti Sastra 
with the commentary of Maitreyanatha edited by N. 
Aiyaswami Sastri. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVIII, 
Ft. Ill, April, 1937. 

Saptadvipa Prihivi by H. R. Mankad. 

The Date of the Visnu Purana by R. C. Hazra. 

Who were the Bhriguids ? by H. Weller. 


Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, Vol. V, Ft. II, July, 

1937- 

A Primer of Malayalam Phonology by L. V. R. Aiyar. 

Kerala Paintings by V. K. R. Menon. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. IX, Ft. 1 , 1937. 
Indo-arica I by R. L. Turner. 

Adverbes Sanskrits en -sat et base radicale ♦sa- by L. Renou. 
Ved. barhdna by Kasten Ronnow. 

Hvatanica II by H. W. Bailey. 


Calcutta Review, Vol. 65, No. 1, October, 1937. 

A Critique of Bhaskara’s doctrine of Simultaneous Difference 
and Non-Difference by Ashokanath Shastri. 

Ancient Near East and India: Cultural Relations by B. N. 
Datta. 
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Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935. 

Kolhapur Copperplates of Gandaradityadeva: Saka 1048 by 
A. N. Upadhye. 

A List of Inscriptions of Northern India written in Br§hm! 
and its derivative Scripts from about A.C. 300 by D. R. 
Bhandarkar. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935. 

Three Maukhari Inscriptions on Yupas: Elrita year 295 by 
A. S. Altekar. 

Nandapur Copperplate of the Gupta year 169 by N. G. 
Majumdar. 

Srungavarapukota Plates of Anantavarman, King of Kalihga 
by R. C. Majumdar. 

Narasingapalli Plates of Hastivarman, the year 79 by R. C. 
Majumdar. 

Ganjam Copperplates of Vajrahasta III; Saka-Samvat 991 
by R. C. Majumdar. 

Indian Museum Plates of Ganga Devendravarman ; year 308 
by B. Ch. Chhabra. 

Badakhimedi Copperplates of Indravarman by P. N. Bhatta- 
charyya. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIII, No. 3, September, 1937. 

Spontaneous Nasalization by E. J. Thomas. 

A Note on Barah Copperplate of Bhoja by D. C. Ganguly. 

Canakya-nitisastra and the Tantri by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Economic Geography of Kalid^a by K. D. Upadhyaya. 

The Date of Krtyaratnakara, a rare work on Dharmasastra 
by Mudakarasuri by M. M. Patkar. 

The Origin of the Proto-Indian and the Brahmi Scripts by 
A. Hertz. 

Central Asiatic Provinces of the Maurya Empire by H. C. Seth. 

The Islamic Kingship in India by A. C. Banerjee. 

A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh by L. Petech. 

Jaina Antiquary, Vol. Ill, No. II, September, 1937. 

Rajagrha by K. P. Jain. 

Mystic Elements in Jainism by A. N. Upadhye. 

The Jaina Calendar by S. R. Das. 

The Jaina Chronology by K. P. Jain. 

A Jaina Tirthahkara in a Buddhist Ma^^a^ by H. V. Glassenapp. 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 57, No. 3, September, 

1937 - 

Dravidian Notes by E. H. Tuttle. 

Toda Garments and Embroidery by M. B. Emeneau. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 2, April 
and July, 1937. 

Nanditirtha in Nivrtti by J. C. Ghosh. 

Kamarupa in the Markandeya Parana by K. E- Barua. 
Antiquities of the Kapili and the Jamuna Valleys by R. M. Nath. 

Journal of the Benares Hindu University, Vol. I, No. 2, 1937. 

Harsa as Author and Patron of Betters by R. S. Tripathi. 

The One and the Many—an interpretation in the Eight of the 
Organistic Conception in Indian Philosophy by K. C. 
Varadachari. 

Sumero-Egyptian Origin of the Aryans and the Rig-veda by 
P. Nath. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXIII, Pt. II, 
June, 1937. 

The Organization of Public Services during the Mughal Period, 
1526 to 1707 A.D. by S. R. Sharma. 

The Gath^ of Zarathustra, Yasna Ha 29 by M. E. Patel. 
Ancient Indian Coins by R. Bum. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVI, Pt. i, No. 46, April, 1937. 

Mohenjo Daro—^the most important archaeological site in India 
by H. Heras. 

The Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription by D. Sharma. 

Deccani Diplomacy and Diplomatic Usage in the middle of the 
15th Century by H. K. Sherwani. 

Johan Van Tvdst’s Description of India by W. H. Moreland. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, VOL. I 

By 

Bimala Churn Law, M.A., b.l., Ph.D. 

Contents:—(i) Geographical data from SaUvSkrit Buddhist Literature, (2) South India as 
a centre of Pali Buddhism, (3) Geographical data from the Mahavarhsa and its Commentary, 
(4) Dami]a and Damilarat^ka, (5) Mountains and Rivers of India, (6 & 7) Countries and peoples of 
India and Appendix to same, (8) Kapilavastu, (9) Buddhist cave temples iu India, (lo) Sacred 
places of the Jains, and (ii) Sacred places of the Vai§9avas. Index. Price Rs.3/8/-. To be 
nad of the author, 43, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta and Messrs. Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell 
Street, London. 

Opinions 

Dr, A. B. Keith .—It is a most valuable collection, rich in accurately stated and carefully 
collected facts, and lays all .students once more under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett .—It is a really valuable digest of information, which I am very glad to 
possess. 

Mr. Oldham ,—Your careful and persevering researches in this respect will help very materially 
towards the preparation of a much-needed work, an Atlas of the ancient geography of India, 
which should contain maps of the continent at different periods of its early history. For the 
period of the Buddha you have already collected practically all the references available. 

The Hindu. —Dr. Law, who is already known to the world of scholars as the author of a 
‘ Histo^ of Pali Literature’, ‘ Geography of Farly Buddhism ’ and other interesting treatises 
on subjects relating to Ancient Indian History, has collected in this volume, in a revised and 
enlarged form, his articles published from time to time in various journals relating to the Ancient 

Geography of India, Burma and Ceylon. Dr. Law naturally deals at some length with 

the ^history of the Madhyade^a so far as it relates to the Buddliistic period. One interesting 
and‘noteworthy observation made by the author in this connection is that the name dipa applied 
to the ancient dipas in the Lalitavistara and allied literature is obviously used in the sense of a 
country. Another point noticeable here is that the names Kdki and Bdrdnast referred respect¬ 
ively to a country and a city. The passing references made to the other janapadas of the Jambu- 
dipa are also very informing. Interesting are the references to the a^rama of Va6istha in the 
kingdom of the Mallas. Of interest to the Pauranic geographer is the reference to the places like 
Ramagrania in the land of the Koliyas where the eighth stiipa and a caitya were erected by 

A^ka. An interesting fact noticeable in these references is that Tanja (Tanjore) is stated 

to have been in Tambara^^ha of which the author Dhammapala was a native. An entire chapter 
is devoted to Kapilavastu bringing together in one place all that is Buddhistically connected with 
it. Chap. IX devotes itself to a description of the several Buddhist cave temples of India. The 
work is on the whole helpful as it brings together all that could be readily desired to be known 
concerning the ancient geography of the country. 
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K. P. JAYASWAI. 

We deeply mourn the loss of Dr, Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, a 
well-known scholar of Bihar. He was a brilliant student of Oxford 
University and a successful Barrister of Patna. His contributions 
to the study of ancient Indian history and polity will long be 
remembered by scholars interested in the past history of India. 
He was the editor of the Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. He was a man of simple and amiable manners, and was 
held in high esteem by all who came in contact with him. It is a 
pity that many well-known scholars of Indology have recently left 
the world, and I am sure that indological study will receive a great 
set-back in their deaths. 

B. C. lyAW. 


HERMANN JACOBI 

The death has snatched away from us one of our good friends 
and great indologists, Prof. Hermann Jacobi. He was an authority 
on Jainism and his valuable contributions to the study of the 
subject will be ever remembered by those working in the field of 
research. Europe is getting poorer day by day by the passing 
away of some of the well-known orientalists within a short time. 
May his soul rest in peace ! 

B. C. Uaw. 


A. V. WIUUIAMS JACKSON 

We regret to announce the death of another well-known 
American Indologist, Dr. Williams Jackson. He was an ardent 
student of Comparative Philology and Sanskrit. He was attached 
to the Columbia University as the Emeritus Professor of Indo- 
Iranian languages and literatures. He was the President of the 
American Oriental Society. He died on the 8th August, 1937. 
We sincerely condole this irreparable loss. 

B. C. Daw. 
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By O. Stein 

At a certain stage within a discipline the retrospective view 
appears not only necessary, it gets something of a self-purification, 
nay, justification. The decennies of the 20th century represent 
nearly in each year a centenary of the foundation of the various 
branches of Indology, in grammar, literary history, Vedic research. 
Thus 1838 the study of the Rigveda—^by an never completed edition, 
of course,—was started by Friedrich Rosen. But also from a 
subjective point of view at a certain stage the student feels the 
necessity of reflection over the position of his discipline in the midst 
of the manifold sister-disciplines, he wants the urgent answer to the 
question of the justification of her existence and therewith of his 
own spiritual being, as he has devoted his life to that field of work. 
The student has the duty to repay in any form the possibility given 
to him by other sections of the people, to live according to his ideals. 
He can do it alone on the intellectual sphere : for the benefit of 
progress to search for objective truth, to spread knowledge, as narrow 
his field may be, to keep to, what may be called, a mdnasa vrata. 

In the case of India the question after her position in the history 
of culture is not an idle academical affair. From both the points 
of view, mentioned above, the objective and subjective, some reason 
in putting that question cannot be denied. It seems, however, 
that also a principal decision should be inaugurated to clear the 
question : is India entitled to have a place in the history of the 
ancient world or has she to be relegated to a more or less neglected 
corner, to range—as an outer look at the geographical reality seems 
to point at—^with the Further East ? This question appears to be 
worth some consideration. 

Since long sporadic vestiges hinted to a connection of India 
with the Western World. The excavations at the sites of Sind, which 
might receive a further extension to Kathiawar, are surprising 
in their richness and astonishing by the riddle which still surveils 
the bearers of the culture and mostly their script and language. By 
no means, however, the fact of India’s relation with Western Asia 
can be called an unexpected event in her history; only in finding 
the spot lays the ‘ hazard' without which even in science many 
discoveries would not have happened. The novelty of the new know¬ 
ledge, as imperfect it may be, is the chronological point of view and 
the inference to be drawn, as soon as the ethnical and linguistic 
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secrets will be disclosed. Apart from prehistoric links between 
India and the West, apart from an alleged linguistic resemblance 
between Dravidian and Uralian languages, of Munda and even 
Indo-European with one of the other branch of the Finno-Ugrian, 
which in their generality or restrictness on the lexicon and by their 
operating with modem stages of ancient tongues are of a questionable 
value. There are facts which prove incontestably the existence of 
deities, known from the Rigveda, for the first quarter of the 14th cent. 
B.C. in Western Asia. That would tally with the suggestions made 
with regard to the influence of Babylonia on the other deities of the 
Veda, the Adityas; here, however, the difference of a documentary 
p r o o f of the existence of gods, known from the Veda, in the 14th 
cent, and the possibility of a spiritual connection of ethic ideas, 
the substratum of the Adityas, should not be overlooked. And fur¬ 
ther, in the former case the relation seems not yet cleat, whether the 
Mitanni people have borrowed from a tribe among which the deities 
have been honoured, which tribe that has been, or whether the 
Mitanni themselves had a pantheon, including these deities; in the 
latter case, there is some resemblance between conceptions of ethical 
deities and the influence suggested would have worked from West 
to East. Or, the still controversary character of Varuna has been 
believed to be a contamination of a Hittite god of the Sea, Amna, 
and of a god of Heaven and Sim, Asura, the name of the latter 
showing again a striking likeness to As(s)ur, a country in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Mitannis. The linguistic influences on the tribes, 
which speaking an Indo-European language, on their eastward 
migration invaded India, by Asia Minor are not proved, while those 
in the religious sphere are not improbable. Among the latter, 
though even Siva has been said to be a borrowing from Asia Minor, 
the existence of a cult of a Mother Goddess in India may be as well 
influenced by the West, especially by Asia Minor, as it may have 
been influenced by indigenous ideas, prevailing in India, before the 
Indo-European dialects speaking tribes, immigrated from the West. 
This, of course, is an inference, as ‘ in the Vedic mythology goddesses 
played only a subordinate part ’ and even with Prthivi ' it was not 
until later, when Aryans and pre-Aryans had amalgamated, that her 
worship came to resemble that of the older goddess ’. There is 
little doubt that the conception of a Mother Goddess or Earth 
Mother is a very simple, when taken from the natural impressions on 
human mind by birth and agriculture ; but it becomes very composite 
and syncretic, if mixed with the male as iakti. It has been said 
that such a ctdt of a Mother Goddess must have its origin in a matri¬ 
archal society which is not found among the Indo-European dialects 
speaking tribes, immigrating in India, and-points, therefore, again 
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to a society with matriarchal organization, i.e. to Western Asia. 
Such a conclusion, it must be stressed, is not based on objective 
findings, it bears the stigma of a subjective opinion. With the same 
—^perhaps even with more—right one could assert that in a patriar- 
chally organised society, where the pater famiUus exercised a strong 
regimen, the feelings of the children tended towards the gentle 
protection of the mother, who might have been installed as a goddess. 
The position of the mother in the Indian joint family, even in modem 
time, is likely to be understood as that of a ‘ Mother Goddess', 
in the good and less benignant sense of the word. But the ‘ Mother¬ 
hood ’ is only one side of that aspect; the ‘ Earth '-component as 
mother is so natural that no loan had to be raised by any people. 
Eeaving aside such general reflections, the idea of a Mother Goddess 
in Vedic religion has not yet been thoroughly investigated, though 
vestiges of such a conception do not seem to be absent. A reference 
like that to Maitr. S. II 7,16 ; Ath. V. XII, i; Sat. Br. Ill 2, 2, 20 ; 
to the devikdhavis, are some, perhaps not reliable, instances of the 
idea' of such a goddess and goddesses. It seems, on the other hand, 
to go far behind the facts, to establish the Aryan origin of these 
ideas ; but the conception of a Mother Goddess and Earth Goddess 
is so simple, that no reason is to be seen why it should not have 
developed independently with the indigenous, or the immigrating 
tribes of India as well as with Western Asianic peoples, and after¬ 
wards have been amalgamated into the imponing figure of Durga. 
Here, of course, the new' problem of §akti arises, and a wide field of 
religious research is open to students. 

Influences to have been exercised on the main figures of the 
Vedic pantheon by Western cultures are not isolated appearances 
in Oriental research. Babylonian parallels to Indian religious 
customs have been noticed, but the suggestipn of an infiuence is 
not convincing. The aivamedha represents such a peculiar Indian, 
custom, the system of the sacrifice is so elaborate, the ritual in such 
a harmony with the basic priestly views that some features, not 
essential altogether, alone cannot be taken as proving a Babylonian 
origin of the rite. It seems to lie in the nature of the human mind 
to generalize and to simplify by that process the explanation of 
cultural phenomena the variety and multiplicity of which is other¬ 
wise vexatious for the mind. Sometimes elements which may have 
some resemblance, lead to the attitude of scholars to see influences, 
where analogous institutions came independently into existence with 
different cultures. Thus the celebration of the uposatha with the 
Buddhists on the 8th and 14th day of each paksa of a month, in 
addition to the Vedic holidays, is not to be explained as super¬ 
position of a ‘ neo-Babylonian system, based upon the four stages 
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of the moon as the latter can be as well attributed to India. In 
the Brahmanical law-books the fourteenth and preceding day in 
each half-month are known as fasting days, while Ceylon observes 
only four holidays. Again the idea of the Cakravartin has been 
led back upon the Babylonian conception of a ‘ king of the kings ’ 
and ‘ god of the gods ’; neither the lingtustic nor the general 
foundations are strong enough to allow such an inference, and from 
the chronological point of view a Persian influence in the Achaeminian 
times would easier correspond to the age of the Ait. Br. of a still 
later Tranian the Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures, where the idea is met. 

A far weightier importance had to be attributed to the Babylonian 
origin of the moon-stations, from which the Indian naksatras are to 
be derived ; ‘ while the majority of students believe that the calen- 
daric system of India was borrowed at least in part from Babylonia, 
there is no convincing evidence ’, has been said. Nevertheless, 
from the lunar calculation of day and night and from the division 
of a paksa into 30 tithis, consisting of threetimes 5 day- and 5 night- 
tithis, in the Candra-portion (Pahudas X-XVI) of the Suryaprajnapti 
conclusions have been drawn that there are preserved ‘ Pre-Aryan ’ 
views in the Jaina canon, and that the original Zodiac in India had 
a ‘ Far Eastern ' form which was later on superimposed by a Western 
Asiatic one. This question would need an inquiry into Indian 
and Jain astronomy, whether there, especially in the latter, are 
some vestiges which would need the assumption of a borrowing 
from outside. Also cosmological ideas, like those of a celestial 
ocean above the firmament, of the world mountain, of the three 
spheres and of the seven worlds in the Upper- and Under¬ 
world, applied also to the Middle-world in the dvipa-^htory, 
that of world-guardians, lokapalas, of the colours of the walls of 
Ekbatana, compared with those of the Patalas, all these ideas are 
of such a character that there exists only a resemblance, no identity, 
and an independent origin is not impossible. 

Posing over the borrowing of words from Western Asia by India 
and vice versa by the Ancient Orient from India, the excavations 
in Sind have added some weight to the suggested connections be¬ 
tween the two cultures in literature and science as in Art. The 
latter have been made the theme of papers and even of a just pub¬ 
lished book. It is not scepticism pour scepticism, the less in view 
of the latest archaeological evidences, when also here a word of reserve 
may be said. For, the details can be deciding in any case of borrow¬ 
ing, if, however, also the main motives would be the same ; but only 
by some, neither identical nor unique, decorative devices a closer 
connection cannot be established. As in the case of the Jaina 
canon which is alleged to have preserved an older astronomical 
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tradition than the Brahmanical literature, it is surprising to find 
these resemblances in the late Buddhist art. Would it not be more 
likely to detect such resemblances in the art of the Harappa culture 
of Sind, where the cultural relations are chronologically as well as 
materially more natural ? Moreover, India seems to have exported 
to Western Asia at least the beads, the various stages of making 
of which have been unearthed in Chanhu-Daro, and seals, the major¬ 
ity of which has been found on Indian soil. Thus the designs and 
motifs, occurring not at an earlier period than the inscriptions of 
India, may have been imported along with the latter's protot3rpes 
from Iran. These prototypes cannot belong to the Achsemenian 
period directly, otherwise there would exist some earlier vestiges, 
rather they must be ascribed to the period of the successors of the 
Achaemenids the artists of which may have handed over the art of 
Western Asia—comprising of course the traditional goods of the 
foregoing periods—^to India. The argument, that such monuments 
of a period previous to that of Asoka had been executed in wood only 
and therefore perished, is not decisive ; quite on the contrary, 
it contains a contradiction in itself. First, if the Achsemenian art 
had influenced India directly, then there must exist monuments 
in stone since the 6th century B.C.; secondly, such stone buildings 
have been found, though very scarcely, but they do not show the 
Western influences. The only assumption left in accordance with the 
chronology and material seems to be that in the time of a more 
intensive connection of India with the West also the devices of 
decorations have been introduced, till in the last century B.C. the 
Greek element relieved the Asiatic. 

Such a view seems to find its corroboration by history. Without 
recapitulating the known facts, proving a connection of India with 
Persia since the last but one decennium of the 6th century B.C., one 
remark must be made. The art of India flourishes since the first 
empire in her history. And further, that emperor under whose 
reign Buddhism became the official, if not to say the state-religion, 
proclaimed peace, renounced the war, he notifies in his enunciations 
the relations with the Hellenistic rulers. It is hardly due to a 
chance that under the Buddhist Asoka art made her first great 
appearance in Eastern India. Apparently the forerunners of this 
emperor did not confess Buddhism which seems to imply that their 
Brahmanical faith, if so, did not need the monuments. Is it not 
remarkable that not a single temple has been preserved of the 
previous period ? The wood-argument cannot be applied together 
with the direct Achsemenian influence, one of them must be wrong, 
probably the latter. 
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The connections of India with the Near East seem to have been 
not restricted to Western Asia, they have extended to Egypt too, 
as has been asserted. At the outset, those with the former must 
have been easier than those with the African continent, where the 
Ocean till the discovery of the Monsoon formed a heavier obstacle 
than mountains. Putting aside the prehistorical connections 
of the two cotmtries, it is possible that sailing along the coasts and 
the commerce even by land, using the intermediary of other peoples, 
could have brought the two cultures together. Connections with 
Egypt have been supposed for the Sixth Dynasty, about 2600 B.C. 
On a less unfirm ground based are the suggested relations put into 
the time of the New Realm, 15th century B.C., inferred from the adop¬ 
tion of the Indian blast by the Eg)^tians ; these connections should 
have been possible over North East-Africa, but an Indian influence 
upon the Old Realm has to be denied. As will be shown presently, 
it is again the 6th century B.C., in which reliable sources testify a con¬ 
nection between Egypt and India. It is the very same ruler, Dareios 
I, whose time (522-486) was filled with suppression of rebellions, 
waging wars against foreign peoples, who nevertheless created the 
inner organization of his vast empire and sent expeditions into the 
East, anticipating not only the Macedonian enterprise, but to some 
extent even an achievement of the 19th century A.D. For, he conti¬ 
nued the construction of a canal from the Nile ‘ to the sea that begins 
from Persia ', which has been started by the Egyptian king Necho, 
he sent an expedition to explore India, from the North till to the 
Ocean in the South. This expedition, sent out after the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the canal (517 B.C.), led to the subjugation of India on her 
Western border ; for she appears besides Gandhara which belonged 
already to the Persian empire, in the list of provinces, between 
516-513 B.C. 

This is the starting point in the connections of India with the 
West. But these connections should not be exaggerated. India, 
that means Western India, up to the Indus, and the West, that 
means the Persian empire to which India had to pay gold as tribute 
and to send contingents in war-time. Otherwise India, the real 
India in her political and cultiual aspect, led her own life. The 
political events of Alexander the Great’s invasion led to the establish¬ 
ment of steady and intimate connections with the West as well as 
with Egypt. The reality of facts has found the conform expression 
in the records of Greek authors who underline that India has never 
been invaded before the Macedonians ; when they assert that rulers 
like Semiramis and Kyros had tried to subjugate India, they do not 
fail to add the unsuccessfulness of their attempts, apart from the not 
surprising inference that the North-West of India, just the province 
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Gandhara, may have formed a part of the empire previous to the 
time of Dareios I. The Iranian dialects and ethnic affinities up to 
this day on that borderland are to be ascribed to that past. 

In Hellenistic times the Seleucids and hagides entertained 
political relations with India ; on the courts of the Mauryan rulers, 
after the time of Candragupta where the first ambassador 
Megasthenes from Seleukos I had acted, at the time of Bindusara 
the diplomatic representative of Ptolemaios II Philadelphos (285- 
246 B.C.). Dionysios met perhaps the successor of his colleague from 
the Seleucid ruler Antiochos I, namely Daimachos. Hellenistic 
rulers are mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions as the contemporaries 
to whom he had sent his envoies. These facts are offered by literary 
and documentary sources. Besides the inscriptions the mutual 
relations of India with Egypt get a corroboration also by Greek 
papyri of the Ptolemaic time, though also these documents leave 
no doubt that the traffic with India by sea reaches its climax in the 
time of the Roman empire. And to this Ptolemaic period belong 
apparently the monuments on Egyptian soil which are believed to 
show influences of Buddliist art. 

The Hellenistic period down to the times of the Roman empire 
means the most fruitful and forms an amazing chapter in the history 
of cultural relations. It is not only the steadily increasing intensity 
of these relations which evokes the great interest, it is the variety 
of them and the depth of their efficiency. The picture, man3d;imes 
drawn, from different points of view, can still bear some filling up 
with new colours. The ramification of the relations extend to the 
subtle questions of the highest spiritual character as well as those 
of science, art, literature, and material culture. Philosophy and 
religion, astronomy, medicine, mathematics, dramatic and narrative 
literature, shipping and conmierce, currency are key words, which 
cover the treasures of an unique mutual giving and taking between 
cultured peoples during centuries. 

Stress must be laid on the mutuality of these processes : India 
did not alone receive the impressions of the West in coining her 
cultural personality, she also had to present to the West spiritual 
and material wealths, both up to this day. The question of 
balance on either of the both sides, which a misunderstood partiality 
is sometimes ready to wiegh as if the Habet and Debet in cultural 
life would matter, as in the material world is quite irrelevant. Under 
the aspect of the highest ideals of cultural progress and humanity 
the historical fact and efficiency is the only deciding point of view. 

The position which the West has occupied in the course of timp 
with rejgard to India: from sporadic and not always apparent 
connections towards an increasing and lasting exchange, the same 
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part of India is taking in her relations with regard to the East. There 
are differences in these two relationships : the West and India on 
the one side, India and the East on the other side, which could not 
be overlooked, though the similarities are tempting. For, there 
is again the land-route, the way of which is blocked by the barrier 
of high mountains in the North and less, though still considerable, 
in the East, and on the route by sea an unknown ocean. The differ¬ 
ences, however, are of a more important character, as they lie in the 
ethnical and spiritual nature. The West, itself of heterogeneous 
structure, comprising the cultures of so many peoples, most of them 
with a great past, syncretizing in Hellenistic times into one culture, 
but bearing in that amalgamation the seed of the coming collapse, 
is working upon India. She, however, influences the West in her 
most noble achievements, absorbing the Western influences into 
her already undisturbed cultural physiognomy, and in her essential 
trends stands here as an entity, stiU growing to perfection. India 
enters into relations with the East in a period, when her own culture 
has gone through the basic developments and was on the way to 
evolve the final shape which could be enlarged only, not altered. But 
these cultures of the East which are exposed to India’s influence, 
are of the very same character as the West, heterogeneous in ethnical 
and spiritual nature, only much less advanced than the West, nay, 
ascending from the dimness into the light of history. 

The sources, of course, which would allow to pursuit the canals, 
carrying India’s goods to the East up to the shores of the Pacific, 
are not so easy to detect, as they are scanty and hidden, sometimes 
more in the sand of the deserts than in writings of well-known authors. 
This is a further difference : the West had reached its culminating 
point, a rich literature, grand monuments, hoards of coins, a plenty 
of inscriptions offer an arsenal for finding the ways, leading to and 
from India. The East—China excepted—a world laying in its 
tribal infancies and slowly awakening, when the cultural giant 
India enters upon the plan. 

According to Salinea prehistoric researches a connection of 
India with Indonesia has to be assumed on account of the finds of 
the neolithic quadrangular axe, showing the identical type in Further 
India as in Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas. A mixture 
of the Austronesian and Austroasian quadrangular and shoulder 
axe cultures has taken its course towards India. These parts of 
Eastern India where that culture has been introduced, are the home 
of the Mundas today. These archaeological results found, as it 
s^ms, a supplement in the linguistic researches which tries to estab¬ 
lish a Austroasiatic family of languages to which also the Mun^d. 
would belong. A further step in these endeavours was the recons- 
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traction of the ethnic and linguistic past by peeling out among the 
names of Indian tribes and from the vocabulary of ‘ Aryan ’ In^a 
the vestiges of a ‘ Pre-Aryan ’ and ‘ Pre-Dravidian ’ population 
and to prove their connection with Austro-Asian, at least with 
Indonesian languages. The late S. Levi subsumes under the 
Austroasiatic family of languages, therefore, Muuda and was will¬ 
ing, as it seems, to subscribe the theory of an invasion in succeed¬ 
ing waves, brought forward byj. Hornell, viz. : a Pre-Dravidian 
population on the Southern coast of India, Polynesian influence, 
Dravidian migration, Malayan immigration, Indo-Aryan immigra¬ 
tion. Prof. Przyluski who has contributed many papers to 
that problem, expressed his own view in clear words ; he believes 
that the aborigines of the Deccan were a population of black skin who 
have been the primitive ancestors of the present Dravidians ; there¬ 
fore, one cannot speak of a Dravidian invasion. Upon that black¬ 
skinned population were superimposed the conquering Kols or 
Mundas, having a brighter colour; thus the scheme of the succeeding 
populations has to run ; Proto-Dravidian, Munda, Indo-Aryan. In 
recent times the existence of an Austro-Asiatic family of languages 
has been denied and Munda has been declared to belong to the 
Ugrian branch of the Finno-Ugrian family of languages. Not alone 
this, also the people, speaking an Ugrian language, had, after the 
separation of the Ugrian stock of languages, and event, to be dated 
back to the 3rd millenium B.C., invaded India. A third view has 
been advanced in connection with the Dravidian languages and their 
relations to Munda. According to this hypothesis primitive Dravi¬ 
dian (proto-Dravidian) entered India from the North-West with 
Uralian elements already assimilated; the Uralian element of the 
Munda family is not directly connected with the Dravidian one, but 
points to a marriage between an indigenous Indian tongue (hailing 
probably from Further India) with an Uralian invader who thus 
became, possibly without having come in contact with the Dravidas, 
the dominant agent in the formation of what are now the Munda 
languages. On the one hand, the Mundas are said to have been in 
India before the immigration of the Dravidas, or, according to another 
view, to have conquered these Dravida, who are the descendants 
of an indigenous black-skinned people ; both these views acknowledge 
a connection of the Mu^da with the Fast, declaring Munda as a 
language, belonging to the Austro-Asiatic family; but they differ 
in the question inasmuch as the former view believes the Mundas to 
form a population in India previous to the immigration of the 
Dravidas, while the other view sees in the Mundas a people, con¬ 
quering the autochthon Dravidas; and even a third view acknow¬ 
ledges the Munda family as a marriage of an indigenous Indian 
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tongue, hailing from the East, Further India, with an Uralian invader 
who has ajffected two indigenous families of speech in different ways. 
On the other hand, the Mundas are said to be immigrants from the 
West, after the separation of the Ugrian languages in the 3rd millen. 
B.C. The quadrangular axe culture, says prehistoric archaeology, 
to which the megalithic culture of Indonesia seems to belong, has 
come from China by the way of Further India, probably between 
2000 and 1500 B.C., and has probably been introduced from the 
Malay Peninsula into Indonesia by peoples speaking Austronesian 
languages. If the Mundas show that quadrangular axe culture and, 
according at least to one party, are hailing from Further India, 
speaking an Austro-Asiatic language, than the introduction of the 
quadrangular axe culture cannot happen much before 1500 B.C. 
And assuming the hypothesis of their conquering the Dravidas, 
this latter population must have felt themselves like in a press, 
squeezed from the North-West from the invading tribes, speaking 
an Indo-European language, from the East driven back by the invad¬ 
ing Mundas. Of course, the immigration of the ‘ Aryans ’ can have 
happened some or only one or two centuries later or earlier ; in any 
case, one wonders that under such ethnical muddle there exists 
still up to this day something like Dravidian languages and that 
those comparatively poor rests of that once conquering population 
of the Mundas has not evolved a higher standard in the life of India. 
Again says the prehistoric archa;ologist, that the early metallic 
civilization ' took its origin in Southern China and the Northern 
part of Further India, under strong Western—chiefly Halstattian 
and Caucasian—influences in the 8th or 7th century B.C. From 
there it must have spread over Further India and Indonesia in the 
3rd century B.C. at the latest ’. If these chronological statements 
are to be taken only approximately, then a cultural borrowing from 
the Mundas who may have belonged to Further India by the tribes 
who spoke Indo-European dialects at that time in India, offers some 
difficulties, the more, as Western influences are seen in Further India. 
The question of Munda as an Ugrian branch needs from a historical 
and linguistic point of view so many supports that nothing could be 
stated as yet as proved. It will be a further task to take into consi¬ 
deration the alleged appearance of an Uralian element in Dravidian 
and the connection between Iranian and Finno-Ugrian. 

Of such a hypothetical nature are these very important problems 
of the connections of India with the East, leading into the beginnings 
of settlement of indigenous and immigrating peoples on her soil. 
But even the contact of India with the East in less remote times 
is by far an3ii;hing else than a settled question. Some scholars have 
tried to show that connections of In^ with China go back to the 
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I2th century B.C. by India’s borrowing the zodiac from China. The 
once promulgated view of the antiquity of Chinese culture has not 
remained uncontradicted and even such a zealous advocate of Chinese 
influences on the West like h. de Saussure has been forced to 
modify his statements. On the other hand there are not missing 
assertions that in the 7th century B.C., Indians had visited China 
and that the Chinese astronomy has raised a loan on Indian culture 
in the 6th century B.C. Influences between Indian and Chinese philo¬ 
sophy have been constructed since Pauthier’s book {1831), and 
A. Conrady was convinced of Indian influences on the successors 
of Lao-tse’s teaching. Such views have been the subject of many 
discussions, the result of which seems to be that relations between 
India and China previous to the Han dynasty (202 B.C.-221 A.D.) are 
simple hypotheses. These hypotheses, however, have got a new 
impetus by the occurrence of the term Cinabhumi in the so-called 
Kautiliya Arthasastra, a work ascribed to the Prime-minister of the 
Maurya Candragupta (4th century B.C.). Among Sinologists does not 
exist unanimity about the derivation of the name Ciua, though still 
the view that the name owes its origin to the Ts'in dynasty has not 
disappeared. Loses the argument for early commerce between India 
and China by accepting this view its basis—apart from other pro¬ 
posals to explain the name Cina—^in any case the deductions drawn 
from the existence of the Kharosthi inscriptions in Chinese Turkistan 
are impossible to be accepted. There is no proof that Candragupta’s 
home has been Gandhara and an inquiry into the Prakrit of the ins¬ 
criptions, chiefly from Niya, has shown that their language points to 
a close agreement ‘ with the (post-Asokan) Kharosthi Inscriptions 
from N.W. India ’. In Asoka’s time, though his inscriptions at Nigali 
Sagar and Rummindei lead to the border of modem Nepal, no vestiges 
of connections with Further India have been traced, while the 
emperor underlines his embassies sent to Hellenistic rulers. It 
is true, that the Mahavamsa ascribes to that ruler’s time the mission¬ 
ary work, done in the West, North, in Ceylon and also in the Hast, 
Suvapnabhumi, i.e. Burma. The trustworthiness of this statement 
seems to get some confirmation, as has been observed, by the inscrip¬ 
tions from Sanchi where the relics of monks have been found with 
inscriptions, bearing names like those of the missionaries of Asoka’s 
time. Suvarnabhumi’s missionary is not represented there, and 
it is remarkable that the teacher of the people in the Himalaya was 
according to two inscriptions (Lueder’s List No. 158, 655) has been 
Kotiputa Kasapagota, while the literary source mentions also 
Majjmma as the leading missionary. 

About the middle of the 2nd century B.C. begun that migration 
of tribes in Chinese Turkistan the consequences of which were felt by 
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India in the establishment of foreign reigns, the culminating power 
of which are the Kusana in the ist century A.D. Since that time the 
relations with the North and East, chiefly with China, are not 
restricted to India, the Roman empire came into commercial contact 
by Parthians, as Greek, Eatin and Chinese sources show. The first 
century A.D. seems to be the epoch, when the North, North-East as 
well as the South-East of Asia opens his commercial and cultural 
relations with India, mostly by enterprise of Indians. Chinese 
Turkistan occupies a special position among the countries where 
Indian culture was spread: invaluable archaeological and epigra- 
phical sources offer an insight into the depth of Indian influences in 
language, religion, art, and perhaps also in administration, an influ¬ 
ence which, sometimes mixed with Iranian elements, penetrates 
through Tibet, China, and Japan. While Indian sources as those of 
the Classic world are silent about a knowledge of South-Eastern Asia 
till to the 2nd century A.D., since that century the commerce, 
certainly enlarged by the shipping discoveries of the ist century A.D., 
finds its way to these countries which, like once the Greek coloniza¬ 
tion in Italy led to a Greater Greece, are today called by the term 
‘ Greater India ’. Into the 2nd or beginning of 3rd century A.D. be¬ 
longs the first Sanskrit inscription of Vo-canh which is situated on the 
territory of the ancient Campa, south of modern Annam, In 399 A.D., 
opens the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien the row of pious students of his 
country who came, in spite of the dangers and troubles on their long 
journey, to visit the country of that doctrine which had been intro¬ 
duced in China perhaps in the ist century A.D., to study Buddhism, 
though there seems some probability of an existence of Buddhists in 
(^na already in the ist century B.C. It is beyond the frame of these 
lines to give a history of the spread of Buddhism in Western and 
Eastern Asia, the importance of which cannot be overrated as that 
rehgion formed chiefly the vehicle for the introduction or influence of 
India’s art and literature in Indo-China. It is noteworthy that into 
this period, starting with the ist or 2nd century A.D. also Indian 
literature notices a knowledge of the Far East. The historical value 
of that cultiiral penetration is enhanced by the establishment of 
Indian reigns like that of the ^ailendra dynasty in Srivijaya in the 
8th century A.D. which comprised Sumatra and Java. 

Incomplete as that survey must be, the singular position of India 
between the cultures of West and East shows the importance she 
has for the history of the ancient world. With the West India’s 
relations can be dated back, apart from the future revelations of 
the discoveries in Sind, to the 6th century B.C. This contact grows 
up by the 4th century B.C. when for the first time not sporadic travel¬ 
lers, but huge masses enter Indian soil, though also the Greek do not 
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know anything about Eastern India first. That happens in the 
Hellenistic period. Cultural influence, as yet handed over by land 
routes, is enhanced by commercial connections which begin in the 3rd 
century B.C. and are intensified in the time of the Roman empire. 
In the 2nd century A.D. the Western knowledge of India is perfect, 
the mutual influences last during the next centures up to the medi¬ 
aeval period. Close connections with the East begin in the 2nd 
century A.D., though Buddhism may have found its way into China 
already one or two centuries earlier. The differences in the relations 
of India with West and East are obvious : in the West India’s part is 
working mostly indirectly, as the commercial canals may have formed 
also the routes for the cultural influences, and on their ways parti¬ 
cipated on the land and sea side other nations. Further, the West 
had climbed up already its cultural climax, and was politically a 
world-empire when he entered in closer contact with India. On its 
side the West imported also material goods from India which it tried 
to exploit since its first appearance on Indian soil. Therefore, India’s 
influences are less visible and more difficult to trace than in the East, 
where Indian elements lay on the surface of the cultural and political 
life. The reasons are the opposite of those mentioned before : the 
direct contact between India and the East, the culturally and politi¬ 
cally less advanced stage of the countries in the North and South- 
East of India. That finds its expression in the fact that the West 
not only received India’s cultural and material goods, but wanted also 
to subjugate India, while the East never played an active r 61 e against 
India. It is tempting to say that India meant for the East what 
the West for India. Comparisons in historical matters are always 
less than half of the truth. For, never India has resorted to forcible 
means on her cultural and commercial penetration into the East, 
quite on the contrary, the East accepted spontaneous what India 
had to spend from her treasures and her high standard. That 
position of India between the cultures cannot be better circumscribed 
than by a word of one of the noblest rulers in the history of mankind ; 
dhammavijaya. India’s relations towards West and East was 
never defiled by waging wars for material gain and only self-defence 
forced the weapons in her hands. Thus she won her victory in 
accordance with the command of dharma, be it religion, be it morality, 
call it culture or humanity. That is the importance of India’s r 61 e 
in the history in which a place hardly shared by dny other country 
belongs to her, from the remote past up to this day, that is her unique 
and noble position between the cultures. 
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W i n d i s c h, Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philolc^e I, 93! 

Cf. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology X, iff., 4!. 

Schrader, ZII 3, 1924, 8iff. On the same scholar’s view in BSOS 
VIII, 1936, 75iff. See below, p. ii. 

For the last paper, see W. de H e v e s y, OBZ. 1936, 273!!. 

Jacobsohn, Arier und Ugrofinnen; Zeitschrift fuer vgl. Sprachforschung 
55 .1927. 304®- 

The Boghaz-kdi texts have brought also Agni whose missing name in ti 
treaty of Suppiluliuma with Mattiyaza is remarkable. Without vindicating neitl^ 
the ‘ Pre-Aryan ’ nor the ‘ Post-Aryan ’ value of the names of the deities, the.r 
appearance in the 14th century B.C. in Asia Minor shows the existence of some go<is 
of the Vedic pantheon in that time and the connection with the West. For a view 
that the language of the Mitanni chieftains represents a third, yet unknown, branch 
of the Aryan group cf. Fesny, Arch. Or. 4, 1932, 2575., where the reference for 
Agni is given (p. 259, n. 2), 

Oldeuberg, Religion des Veda, 2 Aufl., 191®.; B. Geiger, Die AmeSa 
Spentas i39ff., but cf. 159 ff. 

Kretschmer, 'WZKM 33, 1926, iff.; Zeitschr. f. vgl. Spr. 55, 1927, 

75 ff. . , 

For the linguistic influences cf. Porzig, XII 5, 265!!., contradicted by 
Keith, Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, 8iff. 

Porzig l.c. 278; the ‘ Siva ’ of Mohenjo-Daro (M.-D. and the Indus 
Civilization I, PI. XII, 17) in the posture of a Yogin is not convincing, in spite of 
the parallels to later ideas of the god ; in any case, even the author of the concerned 
chapter. Sir John Marshall (I, 52ff.) refers to analogies in Mesopotamia. For a 
Gallic analogon cf. S c h r a d e r, ZDMG 13, 1934, 285!!. 

For the Mother Goddesses in Mohenjo-Daro, see M.-D. I, 49!!. (the quotation 
above from p. 5 if.; for Chanhu-Daro see M a c k a y. Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, 1936, Oct., 89, also Ill. London News 1936, Nov. 21, p. 911, 
fig. 37. Dr. Mackay points (Bulletin 89) to the doves, found associated with the 
idol, which occur in Crete, Sardinia, etc. also. 

E.g. Przyluski, Revue de I’histoire des religions 105,1932,182 ; K e i t h. 
Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 149. 

No better proof of the role played by the wife and mother in India could be 
cited than the wide-spread idea that the man is re-born in his son by the wife. For 
Mother Earth cf. Rigv. X, 18, on which h3unn H o c a r t, Ceylon Journal of Science, 
Section G, Vol. I, Part i, 1924, 4if. refers to Fijian parallels. The king is husband 
and master of the Earth. 

Translated into German and interpreted byLindenau, Festgabe Jacobi 

248ff. 

Hillebrandt, Ritual-Literatur 165. 

Sten K o n o w, referred tp by Atul K. S u r, Calcutta Review 1931, April, 
227ff.; IHQ 10,1934, i4ff. Cf. S t e i n, WZKM 34, 2iff. 

As yet there are only the papers by Prof. Przyluski, dealing with the 
problem of the Great Goddess: Revue de I’hist. des rel. 105, 1932, i82ff; 108, 
1933. 5 ofE.: 109, 1934, i49ff.; no, 1934, isyff.; IHQ 10, 1934, 405ff.; Mu^n 
^9,1936,293®.; Harvard Journal of Aisatic Studies i, 1936, izqff. The ‘ Drayidian ’ 
institution of the matriarchale should not be overlooked. On Kui^na coins the 
godde^ Nannaia is found (R a p s o n, Indian coins §36) which seems to refer to the 
Sc3d:hic Nane (Aphrodite) or to a Mother Goddess. 
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Albright and Dumont, JAOS 54, 1934, I07ff.; Keith, Kuppuswami 
Sastri Comm. Vol. 67®.; Przyluski, Revue de TUniversite Bruxelles 1937, 
14 (separ.), 24 who compares the vajapea. 

Przyluski, IHQ 12, 1936, 383®. 

Cf. Kern, Buddhism 99. 

Przyluski, Rocznik Orientalist. 5, 1927, i65flF. ; for the seven walls and 
;heir colours of the city of Ekbatana cf. also K i r f e 1 , Kosmrgraphie der Inder 35f. 

JAOS 54, I27f. 

J. F. Kohl, Die Suryaprajhapti (Bonner Orientalistische Studien 20, 
[uttgat, 1937), XXVIIIff. On tlie Jaina Calendar cf. S.R. D a s, Jaina Antiquary 
2, I937» 3 iff* 

K i r f e 1 , Kosmographie der Inder 28ff. 

They have been treated many times, for reference H. G. Rawlinson, 
Intercourse between India and the Western World, 2nd ed., Cambridge 1926 ; 
some of the words are uncertain (e.g. for Sanskrit karpasa an Austro-Asiatic etymology 
has been proposed, see Przyluski in Bagclii, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in 
India 23ff.), and new words had to be added. For Indian loan-words in European 
languages cf. L o k o t s c li, Etymolog. Woerterbuch der europ. (german, n roman, 
und Slav.) Woerter orientalischen Ursprungs, Heidelberg 1927, to which additions 
have been given in the reviews of the book. 

The most important item is the story of the deluge ; other motives ha'\^e been 
found occasionally, e.g. the Rsisrnga-episode, for which see Mitteil. der altorient. 
Gesellschaft II, 3, 1927, and JAOS 40, 329f., also OLZ 1927, 390. In science the 
astronomical acliievements have been referred to already; another parallel would 
be the calculation according to Yugas. 

Western Asiatic prototypes have been alluded to already by G r u e n w e d e 1 , 
xluddhist. Kunst, 2nd ed., 41, 49, 51; cf. the new edition by W a 1 d s c h 111 i d t, 
Berlin 1932, 1 , iisff. 

F 4 bri, JA 2r7, 1930, 2985. I; Mesopotamian and Early Indian Art: 
comparisons (Eltudes d'Orientalisme publ. pr le Musee Guimet a la meinoire de 
R. Einossier, Tome I, Paris 1932) 203-253 (with an ample bibliography) ; C o m b a z, 
Inde et MevSopotamie (Bulletin des Musecs Royaux d'Art et d' Histoire, Ser. 3, t. 5, 
nr. 6, 127-132 ; and the same author's just announced book : I/Inde et TOrient 
classique. 

Frankfort, Annual Bibl. Ind. Arch., VII, iff.; Fabri, Ind. Culture 
3 , 663 ff. 

Marshall, CHI I, 632, 644, Cooniaraswamy, Gesch. der ind. 
Kunst loff. 

In Candragupta's time, as Rudradaman's Junagato inscription shows, the 
provinces Anarta and Surastra were governed by an Indian, under A^oka by a Yavana 
king, who according to his name seems to have been an Iranian. 

In prehistoric times, geologists say, ' that India and the southern and central 
parts of Africa were once united into one great stretch of nearly continuous dry land 
is proved by overwhelming evidence ', Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, 85. 

For the routes, by land trough Arabia, see Warmingtoii, The Commerce 
between the Roman Empire and India, loff. 

W. J. Perry, The Children of the Sun 560, according to the quotation by 
Slater, The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture 25, which view, as remarked 
there and 158, n. i, has been accepted by Grafton Elliot Smith in the latter's 
book ‘ Ancient Mariners ', who again agrees with Slater's modified theory (p. I58f.) : 
‘ The bringers of the heliolithic culture from Egypt mingled their blood witli the 
Dravidians, and the result was the Brahman caste '. For racial affinities between 
North Africa and South-West Asia to the Deccan at least cf. Slater 35f. Of hardly 
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less controvertible nature are the resemblances between South African and Dravidian 
customs, constructed upon the ritual of killing the king in connection with the phases 
of the moon, with Jupiter and Venus, asserted to by F r o b e n i u s, Indische 
Reise, Berlin 1931, Qof. 

F o y, Festschrift Kuhn 426f. For motives cf. P r i n t z, ZDMG NF ii, | 
1932, iiif. I 

For the Suez-canal inscriptions, see Annual Bibliogr. Ind. Arch. 1031, 4 %/ 
sub. No. XIV. •? 

There, in Kaspapyros, Skylax of Karyanda started on his expedition down the 
Indus and led it back to Persia. On the pertaining questiou, whether previous to 
Dareios I parts of India have belonged to Persia cf. Jackson, CHI I, 329^. 
The same scholar disbelieves the record by Herodot IV, 44, but prefers the view 
that Dareios ‘ must previously have won by force of arms a firm hold over the 
territory traversed from the headwater of the Indus to the ocean, in order to have 
been able to carry out sucli an expedition '. The notice of Hekataios about a ‘ royal 
fort' among the Opiai seems to point to some place in Sind, while other reasons 
would locate the people and place in modern Afghanistan. In any way, the notice 
shows that the Indus formed the eastern border of the Persian empire, whatever 
may have its course in these times. It is difficult to see the reasons which could 
compel one to the assumption that the persons, portrayed on a relief of Persepolis, 
represent Indians, see Annual Bibl. Ind. Arch. VIII, Plate la and p. 4!. 

See CHI I, 3291!. and Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzykl. XV, 2435. 

For a collection of the pertaining papyri, see S t e i n, Indologica Pragensia 
I, 34ff.; for the Roman period Warniington, and S a r a s i n, Der Handel zwischen 
Indern und Roemem zur Zeit der roemischen Kaiser, Basel, 1930. 

Cf. W. E. C 1 a r k, Classical Philology 14,1919,310 (with references to Flinders 
Petrie’s works); T a r n. Journal of American Archaeology 14,1928, 251. 

Besides the indispensable work by Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, cf. 
G. N. B a n e r j e e, Hellenism in India, 2nd ed., Calcutta 1920 ; C1 a rk, Classical 
Philology 14,1919,297ff.; 15,1920, iff.; CHI I, 39iff. A short treatment was given 
recently by the late Winternitz, Arch. Or. 7, 1935, 28off., translated and 
revised in Visva Bharati Quarterly N.S. II, P. IV, 1937, iff. Me C r i n d 1 e ’ s works, 
bringing in English translation the passages of the classical authors, need a modern 
and critical revision, in accordance with the new material in J a c o b i’s ‘ Fragmente 
der griechischen Historiker *, though not yet complete. 

The latter has been dealt with by Warmington and already in R o b e r t s o n’s 
Historical disquisition concerning the knowledge which the Ancients had of India, 
etc., Basil MDCCXCII. For the former cf. B r a n d 1, who wrote in 1858 (in German) 
on India's infiuence on Europe; in recent days Swami Ashokananda published his 
booklet: The Infiuence of Indian Thought on the Thought of the West (Mayavati 
1931 )• Specially Indian vestiges in German Philosophy and literature have been 
made the subject of many papers; cf. H.v. Glasenapp, Calcutta Rev. 1928, 
Dec., i89ff., where the pertaining works are quoted; further: P. Th. H o ff m a n n, 
Der indische und der deutsche Geist von Herder bis zur Romantik, Tuebingen 1915. 
For Schopenhauer see, besides the book by Max H e c fc e r also the ‘ Jahrbuch der 
Schopenhau ergesellschaft' 15,1928 which is entirely devoted to the problem Europe- 
India.—For Spinoza a book by S. M. M e 1 a m e d, Spinoza and Buddha, New York 
1930 may be quoted (see Bibl. Bouddh., VI, 282), 

R.v. Hein e-G e 1 d e r n, Anthropos 27, 1932, 600. 609. 

Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian Q5f. 

Ibid. 124. 

IHQ 6, 1930, I45ff. 
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JAHANGIR’S RELIGIOUS POLICY 

By Sri Ram Sharma 

When Akbar lay d3dng, Jahangir was but nominally reconciled 
to his father. However when he at last entered the royal presence, 
he was acknowledged by Akbar as his successor and on his father’s 
death he quietly succeeded him. He now inherited Akbar's liberal 
policy and as we shall soon see he tried to follow it. 

The Mughal government was at best personal despotism 
tempered by Akbar’s institutions. Akbar in setting up the new 
framework of government set certain limits to his own and his 
successor’s freedom of action. Normally the Mughal kings could 
be expected to act within those limits, but, now and then, their 
personal traits would break out and transcend them. There was 
no institution in the Mughal government that could deny them 
anything on which they set their hearts. The study of Jahangir’s 
religious policy well illustrates this struggle between Akbar’s institu¬ 
tions and the inherent powers of the Mughal kings. It sometimes 
becomes difficult to talk of a policy, so many are the exceptions to 
which it is subjected. The following study, however, aims at 
systematizing the known facts of his reign as far as his religious 
policy is concerned. 

Akbar had abolished the Jizya and the Pilgrimage Tax, 
permitted conversions from Islam to other religions, put an end to 
persecutions for religious opinions, and freely allowed public celebra¬ 
tion of the religious fairs and festivals of non-Muslims. Places of 
public worship had been built by the Hindus and Christians without 
hindrance. Admission to higher public services had ceased to be 
governed by religious considerations; Hindus, Muslims, and even 
Christians, were welcome at his court and allowed to serve the State 
to the best of their abilities. He patronized literature, art, and 
science without narrow theological considerations. To conciliate 
the Hindus, he gave up many practices that were offensive to them. 
The court ceremonies were enriched bj’^ the introduction of many 
Hindu and old Persian customs. Administrative convenience further 
led him to adopt many measures that, to some, appeared opposed 
to M^lim tradition. His religious toleration however was bound 
up mth humanitarian considerations and he made war on what he 
considered to be evil even if it was sanctioned by contemporary 
Hindu or Muslim reli^ous opinion. To bring the two communities 
together, he had Persian translations made of Hindu religious works 
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SO that even Jahangir could assert that there was not much difference 
between the Sufi traditions in Islam and the VedSntist school of 
Hindu Philosophy. Akbar’s religious policy had resulted in frater¬ 
nization of the two communities; as they were drawn together, 
their angularities were rubbed off, their hatred of each other 
decreased. The Hindus came to consider the Muslims less of a 
defiling influence when they met them on terms of equality in the 
private audience-chamber, on the battlefield, and in the administra¬ 
tive secretariat. The Muslims ceased to think of the Hindus as an 
offence against their religion when they stood shoulder to shoulder 
with them in the great enterprise of governing India. 

Jahangir had no intention of generally altering this state of 
things. He continued, with some exceptions, his father’s practice 
of allowing non-Muslims to build public places of worship. His 
friend Bir Singh Bundela built a magnificent temple at Mathura ^ 
which was now once again rising into prominence as the sacred city 
of the Vaishnavas. He raised another magnificent place of public 
worship in his own State as well. More than seventy new temples 
were built in Benares alone towards the end of his reign. They 
were however not yet complete when Jahangir died.® He allowed 
the Christian Fathers to open a church at Ahmadabad in 1620 
and another at Hugh. At Lahore and Agra pubhc cemeteries were 
allowed to be set up.* But when he made war on the Hindus and 
Christians, these considerations were sometimes given up. When 
Mewar was invaded many temples were demolished by the invading 
Mughal army.* When he visited Kangra, he decided to celebrate 
this first Muslim occupation of this famous fort by a Muslim emperor 
by desecrating the temple and gloried therein.* When he was at 
war with the Portuguese, the church at Agra was closed and the 
churches elsewhere also suffered similar indignities.* Sometimes 
his fury would break out even without the aggravating cause of war. 
When he visited Ajmer in the eighth year, the temple of the Boar 
god Viraha was destroyed and the idols were broken.® It was 
probably these instances that made a contemporary poet of his 


^ Persian Letters (Ethe’s Catalogue, MS. No. 2118), pages 15 and 16, Travels 
of Abdul Eatif, 35. 

* The temple at Mathura was destroyed by Aurangzeb and that at Urchha by 
Shah Jahan. Badshahnama, Eahauri, Vol. II, 121, Eahauil mentions the temples 
that were built but were not completed when Jahangir died, Vol. I, 451, 452. 

* J.P.H.S.V., 12,17, 21. 

* Qazvlni, Badshahnama, f. 826. Tdri^-i-Haqqi, 37!. 

* Tuzak-i-Jahdngiri, 346 to 349. Ma'dihir-i-Jahar^irl, f. i6ia. 

* Within^on, in Early European Travellers to India, edited by Foster, p. 223. 
’’ Tuzak-i-Jahdngiri, 125. Ma'dthir-i-JahangM, f. 98a and b. 
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court, the author of the Zafarnama, sing his praises as the great 
Muslim emperor who converted temples into mosques.^ These 
exceptions apart, Jahangir usually followed the path shown him 
by his father. It is interesting to note that, despite these outbreaks 
of fanaticism, some of the Hindu shrines at Kangra and Mathura 
continued to attract a large number of Muslim pilgiims besides their 
Hindu votaries.* 

Jahangir again continued the permission granted by Akbar to 
Hindu pilgrims to visit, without hindrances, their holy places. 
Coryat estimated the number of annual pilgrims to Hardwar at 
400,000, Roe was prepared even to take it to half a million visitors.* 
Of course there must have been other similar places of pilgrimages 
in other parts of the country as well. 

Akbar had permitted conversions from Islam to other faiths. 
Under Jahangir converts to Islam, according to Jesuit authorities, 
were given daily allowances.* Just in the beginning of his reign 
in 1605 Jahangir forcibly converted an Armenian Christian, 
Zulqameyn, to Islam but finding him steadfast in his religion he 
released him later on.® In the tenth year Roz Afzun, son of Raja 
Sangram, was honoured by admission into Islam and given the 
status of his father.* A Hindu who had been circumcised during 
Akbar’s reign is said to have been converted to Islam by Jahangir.* 
A Goanese was admitted into the ‘ true faith' in 1606.® Certain 
prisoners were offered pardon if they turned Muslim.* In order 
to protect the law, so Jahangir assures us, he had two Muslim young 
men, Qutub and Qumar ]^an, whipped and imprisoned in his fourth 
year because they had been freqxienting the house of a Sanyasi 
and seemed inclined towards Hinduism.*® Kalyan kept a Muslim 
dancing girl. In order to conceal it he killed her parents and 
was duly punished in the second year.** Further, when Jahangir 
discovered in his fifteenth year that the Hindus at Rajauri converted 
and married Muslim girls of the localit3^ he gave orders that this 
practice be put a stop to and the guilty be punished.** Thus Jahangir 
attempted to act as the protector of the true faith and defend it 
against attacks from without. But he would not tolerate forcible 


• Cf. also, Lahauri, I, 136. 

• Tuzak-i jahaf^lri, 347. Finch in Early European Travellers to India, p. 180. 

• Coryat, in Early European Travellers to India, p. 269. Sir Thomas Roe’s 
Embassy to India, edited by Foster for the Hakluyt Society, p. 312. 

• Botelho in Hosten, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, p. 154. 

• Pa3Tie’s translation of Guerreiro’s account, pp. 16 to 23. 

• Tuzak, p. 146. ’’ Payne, 15. ® Payne, 27, 29. 

• Payne, 72, 73. *® Tuzak, 83, ” Tuzak, 51. 

“ Tuzak, 322. 
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conversions. A royal order issued to provincial governors in the 
sixth year openly declared that they were not to convert forcibly 
anyone to Islam,* 

Nor did he withdraw the permission granted to the Christians 
to make converts to their faith.* Non-Catholic writers are all agreed 
that most of the converts the Christians made were attracted by 
pecuniary considerations, an allowance according to Withington, and 
renounced Christianity when it ceased to benefit them.® The 
annual Jesuit letter from Goa, dated February i, 1621, bears this 
out.* Besides the needy, the Jesuits were able to convert the 
d3dng or to buy slaves and convert them.® Guerreiro tells us that 
some twenty persons, most of them whilom Christians, were baptized 
at Agra.® A Brahman and a Moor were converted at Lahore, but 
in secret.^ But the most sensational of the conversions was the 
public baptism of Danyal’s sons and a grandson of J ahangir in 1610. 
The Fathers were overjoyed, even the English Protestants 
participated in the public procession® that was held through the 
streets in order to proclaim such good fortune. To the Jesuits 
it seemed that grace was at last settling on the princely house of 
Temur and they counted the time when it would be possible for 
them to number the Emperor himself among their followers. But 
they counted without their host. Jahangir had not got the princes 
converted because he was convinced of the truth of Christianity. 
He had been told by his astrologer that his brother's line, rather 
than his own, would succeed him. To make that impossible he 
decided on this ingenious method of disqualifying them for the 
imperial throne by making them Christians.® Roe has another 
motive to offer. The King wanted a Portuguese wife and thought 
this was the easiest way to secure one.*® Anyhow their conver¬ 
sion proved but a fitful affair and in 1611 they renounced 
Christianity and re-embraced Islam.** Thus were the Jesuit castles 
in the air shattered. Jahangir was broad-minded or cynical enough 
to tempt Hawkins to his service by the offer to procure a Muslim 
wife for him and allow him to convert her to Christianity.** 


* Tuzak, loi. 

* Terry in Early European TraveUers to India. 

* Roe, 316, Withington, op. cit., 223. 

* Quoted in Hosten, op. cit., 124. 

* Payne, op. cit., pp. 26, 41, 42. • Payne, op. cit., 2. 

» Payne. 25. s pinch, op. cit., 147. 

* Roe, 315. Hawkins, in Early European Travellers to India, 86, 116. 

“ Roe, 316. n Roe, 316. 

“ Hawkins, op. cit., 84. 
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Jesuit accounts of their success in making converts seem to be 
more hopeful than true. Some of these assert that Muqarrab Khan, 
Customs Officer at Cambay, was secretly converted to Christianity 
in 1611 when on a mission to Goa.* It is difficult to believe this 
story for various reasons. Muqarrab Oan did not give up his 
numerous wives.® While he was Governor of Surat in 1611-1618 
he always favoured the Portuguese as against the English. Now 
his conversion, howsoever secret it may have been, would have at 
least become known among the English especially when they must 
have been on the lookout for anjdhing that could give them an 
advantage against him in their dealings with the Emperor.® Further 
Maclagan, on the authority of the Annual Letter from Cochin, dated 
1621, asserts that Muqarrab lean’s son got ill, was cured by Christian 
spells and prayers, and converted to Christianity.* But Guerreiro 
as translated by Payne, stops short at the child’s getting well and 
mentions no conversion.® It is likely, therefore, that in this case 
the fact that Christian prayers were uttered in order to restore the 
child to health was interpreted by some of the Christians to imply 
that he had become Christian. Probably something similar must 
have happened to result in the Jesuit’s giving currency to the report 
that Muqarrab ^an had been converted to Christianity. 

The Jesuit account of these conversions soared even higher. 
Some of them gave currency to the report that J ahangir had himself 
become a Christian in 1627 * though they made no attempt at 
reconciling this with the number of wives he kept. If, as the 
Fathers asserted, the number of Akbar’s wives stood between him and 
Christianity, Jahangir was in no better position to be admitted to 
Christianity. In Akbar's case one of them invented the story that 
he had distributed all his wives except one among his nobles in 
preparation for Christianity. But to Jahangir they do not pay even 
that much of a compliment.^ 

Jahangir not only tolerated Christianity, he maintained it as 
well. The Christian Fathers were paid from Rs.3 to Rs.7 daily; 
occasionally he would give them money for their religious services. 


* Maclagan, op. cit., 78. 

* Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, V. 15. 

* Cf. Roe’s account of the difficulties experienced by him on account of Muqarrab 
Kban’s opposition. 

* Maclagan, op. cit., 77, 78. 

* Payne, 41, 42. 

* Maracci as quoted by Maclagan, op. cit., p. 98. 

’’ Maclagan, op. cit., 38. Austin of Bordeaux writing on March g, 1632 declares 
that Shah Jahan poisoned Jahangir because he was ^raid he would become a 
Christian, J.P.H.S., W, 14. Unfortunately Shah Jahan was not even near his father. 
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and once at least he tried to relieve the distress of the Christian 
poor by a monthly grant of Rs.50.^ 

Jahangir’s relations with the Sikhs raise many a thorny issue. 
Guru Arjun, the contemporary head of the Sikhs, had incurred 
Jahangir’s displeasure on account of his prosel3d;izing activities. 
Some Muslims accepted him as their religious leader and thus 
came to renounce Islam. Two courses, Jahangir tells us, were open 
to him. He could either convert him to Islam forcibly or take 
steps to close his religious shop. He had been considering both 
these courses when fortune pro^dded him with an excuse which 
settled the matter for him. When Khusru rebelled, he met the 
Guru who blessed his enterprise. After the suppression of this 
rebellion, Jahangir called the Guru to his presence and awarded 
him capital punishment for countenancing treason.* Some influential 
Hindus, however, intervened and it was decided that the Guru 
might be let off if he paid the heavy fine of Rs.ioo,ooo.* A Hindu, 
probably Diwan Chandu I,al of Lahore,* stood surety for him in 
the hope that the Guru’s followers would probably pay that sum 
for the release of their spiritual chief. The Guru seems to have 
discountenanced the attempt whereon the Diwan tried to force 
him to pay the money. Every attempt, however, failed, the Guru 
died in imprisonment and soon after the surety also suffered the 
same fate.® 

Though Jahangir declares it to have been his intention to 
close the shop of the Sikh Gurus for religious reasons, the actual 
facts gainsay him. Had Jahangir’s persecution of the Guru been 
directed by religious motives he would have persecuted the Sikhs 
as well. Neither Sikh tradition nor Muslim fanaticism tells us 
anything of any further persecution of the Sikhs. Guru Arjun’s 
son. Guru Hargovind, was no doubt imprisoned by Jahangir but 
here again the motive was not religious. It is difficult to reconcile 
the Sikh tradition, which puts the imprisonment at a very short 
period followed by a reconciliation between the Emperor and the 
Guru, and the account given in Dabistan which extend this imprison¬ 
ment over twelve years. The reason for this imprisonment according 
to Dabistan was the non-payment by Hargovind of the fine imposed 
on his father. The Sikh tradition places the imprisonment in 1612 


» Withington, op. cit., 223. Payne, 35. Botelho in Hosten, 153. 

* Tuxak, 34. 

* Payne, ii, 12. 

* Sikh tradition, recorded in Macauliffe, III, pp. go to loi, 

» Payne, ii, I2, Macauliffe as cited above. 
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whereas according to Dabistdn, it occurred after 1616.* It seems 
probable that in taking action against Guru Arjun, Jahangir acted 
from mixed motives but when once his immediate purpose was 
served he left the Sikhs alone. It is further probable that Jahangir 
thought that the execution of their religious leader was so severe 
a blow to the Sikhs in the Punjab as to make it urmecessary for him 
to take any further action against them. 

There is then the question of his attitude towards the Jains. 
Man Singh and Bal Chandra, the leaders of the two Jain schools 
of thought, had enjoyed royal hospitality under Akbar. When 
Khusru rebelled Man Singh became guilty of an act of indiscretion. 
Rm Singh of Bikaner consulted him in order to shape his own conduct 
during those troublesome days. Man Singh told Rai Singh that 
Jahangir’s reign would not extend beyond two years. Believing 
in the prophecy of the Jain monk, Rai Singh rebelled, threw up 
his command under Jahangir, and repaired to Bikaner. Khusru’s 
capture however soon brought matters to an end. Rai Singh was 
defeated but was soon pardoned and restored to his former position 
in the royal service. 

Now Man Singh’s prophecy seems to have been reported to 
Jahangir. He could, however, take no action against him as Rai 
Singh had been pardoned and Man Singh was living under his 
protection at Bikaner. In the twelfth year, however, when 
Jahangir visited Gujarat where there were many Jains, he decided 
to embark upon their persecution. They were accused of having 
built temples and other buildings which were reported to be centres 
of disturbance. Their religious leaders were accused of immoral 
practices. They were generally believed to be a troublesome class 
of the Hindus. Jahangir first of all summoned Man Singh to the court. 
Afraid of meeting a more ignominious fate, he took poison on his 
way to the Emperor from Bikaner. J ahangir issued orders thereupon 
for the expulsion of the Jains from the Imperial territories.* These 
orders do not seem to have applied to the territory of the Rajput 
Rajas. As the result of this persecution Jains were driven to seek 
protection at the court of friendly Rajput Rajas. 

These orders of Jahangir seem to have been prompted by 
religious rather than political motives. Unlike Guru Arjun, Man 
Singh was let alone for several years after his alleged act of treason, 
i^ain unlike Jahangir’s attitude towards the Sildis, all Jains were 

* Dabistan, 234. Macaulifle, IV, pp. 10 to 41. The author of the Dabistan 
knew the seventh Guru. His account seems to be more reliable. The Sikh tradition 
is full of the miracles of the Guru. 

* Tuzak, 63, 219. 
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punished irrespective of their political proclivities. Still further 
there was a section of the Jains who did not even acknowledge 
Man Singh as their religious leader.^ They were also included 
in the order of expulsion. Dr. Beni Prashad is wrong in stating that 
the order of expulsion was confined to one sect alone.* His version 
of this event is vitiated by the fact that he has neglected to take 
notice of the time when the order for expulsion was issued. PLis 
statement that the order was withdrawn some time after is not 
supported by any authorities though he says that Jain works of 
the period are clear on the point.* He has named no works nor 
quoted from them. In the absence of such authorities it is not possible 
to believe that Jahangir withdrew the order. But even if any 
Jain authorities mention the withdrawal of such an order it is neces¬ 
sary to know the date thereof. Dr. Beni Prashad's statement leads 
one to believe that it was withdrawn some time after IChusru’s 
rebellion. In that case the Jain testimony becomes valueless as 
Jahangir is referring to an order issued in the twelfth year of his 
reign. But, withdrawn or not, it was clearly an act of religious 
persecution. Jahangir himself is far from asserting that he issued 
the order on political grounds. We have to remember that Shah 
Jahan was the Governor of Gujerat at this time.* His orthodoxy 
may have had something to do with the issue of the order. 

Restrictions on the propagation of religious opinions placed 
by Jahangir's order include the case of Shaikh Ibrahim. Soon 
after his accession it was reported to Jahangir that Shaikh Ibrahim 
Afghan had set himself up as a religious leader in a Parganah of 
Lahore. He had gathered together a large number of Afghans 
as his followers. Jahangir ordered him to be brought before him. 
He was not able to satisfy the Emperor and was thereupon entrusted 
to Parvez to be imprisoned in the fortress of Chunar.® We hear 
nothing of Shaikh Ibrahim thereafter. He is not mentioned either 
among the scholars or the writers of the age in the Persian accounts 
of the reign.® 

Shaikh Ahmad Sirhandi’s case is sometimes cited as another 
example of persecution for religious opinions. He had his deputies 
and followers in every country (province) and city. He was the 
leader of the Chistia, Qadaria, and Naqshbandia groups of Muslims. 
The Muslim theolo^ans complained to Jahangir that in some 
of his writings he claimed to have risen to a status higher than that 
of the Caliphs.^ Jahangir thereupon called him from Sirhind and 

^ Tuzak, 219. * Jahangir, 414. • Jahangir, 453. 

® Tuzak. 218. ® Tuzak, 37. 

• An account of the Scholars of India (in Persian) by Rahman Ali, pp. 10 to 12. 

* Tuzak, 275. 
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asked him to explain his position. The Shaikh was ready with 
his answer. He told Jahangir that when he called one of his meanest 
servants to him, in order to approach him, the servant traversed 
the stations of all the Amirs, and stood nearer to the Emperor than 
even the highest among them. Similarly there was nothing blas¬ 
phemous in his stating that he had passed and left behind him 
even the Caliphs. It did not prove that he claimed for him¬ 
self any higher status. Jahangir was not satisfied with this 
explanation. The Emperor became silent. To add to the Shaikh’s 
enormities, a Mansabdar suggested that the Shaikh had not performed 
the Sijidah even. Now ^urram was a follower of the Shaikh. 
When Jahangir had summoned him, the prince had sent his messenger 
to the ShailA telling him that as the Emperor was very keen on 
having the Sijidah performed to him, the Shaikh should perform 
the Sijidah. Shah Jahan undertook to see that no harm came to him. 
The Shaikh, however, had turned down the suggestion of the prince 
and declared that no one could claim the rite of prostration from 
liim except God.* Jahangir now ordered that the Shaikh be 
imprisoned in Gwalior under the supervision of Ani Rai Singhdalan.® 

Unlike Shaikh Ibrahim, Ahmad was a great scholar. The 
punishment that was awarded to him had been more in the nature 
of chastisement for his refusal to perform the Sijidah than for his 
religious opinions. He was released in the fifteenth year on condition 
that he accompanied the Emperor. Soon, however, he was given 
leave to go to Sirhind.* His opinions had remained unchanged 
meanwhile—but Jahangir had discovered that his earlier order 
had been extorted from him by interested court theologians. He 
was honoured by royal gifts and was left alone by the Emperor 
during the rest of his life. He died on 27 Safar, 1034.^ Ahmad’s 
persecution therefore was the result of theological animus rather 
than religious persecution. He was a great scholar and a profound 
writer. His writings include three volumes of his letters besides 
many theological works. Ahmad is still honoured as a great writer, 
scholar, and religious leader. 

Such seems to have been the contradictory and divergent facts 
with regard to the toleration extended by Jahangir to followers of 
other religions for the propagation of their religious beliefs. The 
supremacy of Islam was not allowed to be disturbed by the conces¬ 
sions he made to the followers of other faiths. All through his 
reign he took care to assert from time to time the privileged position 
of Islam in the State, witness his attempts at suppressing conversions 
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Jahangir made war on certain social evils. Public sale of 
intoxicants, bhang and wine, was forbidden.* No one was allowed 
to drink wine without permission and Roe records some cases where 
certain nobles were ptmished for drinking,* Herein Jahangir 
reversed Akbar’s practice of allowing the sale of wine for medicinal 
purposes and in moderation, and conformed to the Muslim law 
by prohibiting public sale. But he was a hard drinker himself, 
and it is difficult to say whether Jahangir was any more successful 
in dealing with the problem than his father had been. The issue 
of the order prohibiting public sales twice, immediately after coro¬ 
nation and in the fourth year, proves that at any rate the first 
order must have remained inefective for some reason. Again 
he departed from his father’s practice and ordered total suppression 
of public gambling.* Here again he followed the Muslim law. 
The castration of children in Bengal was also forbidden,* if Jahangir 
obeyed the Muslim law in these matters, he continued his father's 
disregard of Hindu religious sentiments by prohibiting Sati without 
permission. The burning of child widows, whose marriage had not 
been consummated was ordinarily prohibited though special per¬ 
mission could be granted by the governors.* In other cases as well 
permission had to be obtained. This naturally prevented unwilling 
Satis. At Agra the Emperor himself decided all these cases.® 

Some of the ceremonies introduced by Akbar to increase the 
regal splendour of his court continued. The New Year was celebrated 
as of old.* Weighments of the Emperor continued.® Jahangir 
had himself weighed during an eclipse in order to ward off evil.® 
When he was foretold some evil likely to befall Khurram, he had 
him weighed as a protective measure.*® Employment of Hindu 
astrologers for fixing auspicious hours for most things continued 
and Muslim nobles took up the fashion and kept Hindu astrologers 
attached to them.** On the vexed question of the Sijidah Jahangir 
mad.e a compromise. The Mir ‘Adals and Qazis were excused 
Zimin Bos in the sixth year.** Thus the two classes likely to object 
to the practice on religious grounds were granted exemption. But 
it was possible to stir up trouble when too orthodox a MuUa came 
to the court, if he refused to perform the Sijidah. We have already 
seen that Shaikh Ahmad suffered partly on that account. But 
the reconciliation that took place on his release seems to have been 
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based as Jahan^’s exempting him from the performance of the 
Sijidah. J ahangir was too anxious to have him with him to subject 
him to this indignity. Jahangir’s meeting with another great 
scholar of his times, Nasir-ud-Din Burhanpuri, bears out the sugges¬ 
tion that Jahangir was prepared to allow the same concession to 
scholars or theologians of eminence which he had granted to the 
officials of his court. This great scholar was summoned from 
Burhanpur and met the Emperor as he was coming out of the royal 
garden. He was getting ready to perform the Sijidah when Jahangir 
advanced and embraced him.' 

Jahangir continued Akbar’s abstention from slaughter of animals 
twice a week on Sundays and Thursdays.® This was strictly enforced. 
Guerreiro speaks of the King’s visits to the city in order to discover 
how far his orders were being obeyed. Once he discovered meat 
being sold on one of these visits. The Kotwal, the officer responsible 
for seeing that the royal orders were observed, was called for and 
flogged.® Soon however he was restored to favour. So strict 
however was Jahangir in enforcing these injunctions that when 
in the fifth year the Id fell on a Thursday, the sacrificial slaughter 
of animals was postponed to the Friday following.* Now this 
was not merely a concession to Hindu feelings. These days were 
sacred to Jahangir’s day of accession (Thursday) and Akbar’s 
birthday (Sunday night) according to official Muslim reckoning. 
Safety of life was accorded to all li\dng creatures on those days 
in order to keep them sacred. Jahangir refers to this practice 
as Sufiyana, pertaining to the Sufis. 

In Gujarat, Roe describes slaughter of certain animals, being 
prohibited by royal orders chiefly ^cause rich Jains of the place 
agreed to pay highly for this concession.® Whether t^g drder 
continued after the expulsion of the J ains is not J'flown. 

Jahangir continued^Mbar’s y;crk Gi bringing the learned 
p of the two .c^ 22 imumcies together by having translations of Hindu 
books made under his patronage. Two Persian renderings 
in verse of the Ramayana were made during his reign. Girdhar 
Das, a Kaisith of Delhi, rendered Valmiki’s Ramayana into verse, 
called it Ram Nama and dedicated it to Jahangir.® Masihi made 
another Persian translation of the Ramayana and took pains to 
prove by inserting a section in praise of the Prophet, that he 


' Rahman 'AU, op. cit. 

* Tuxak, 5, 90. * Payne, 38. 

* Tuxak, 92. ® Roe, 124. 

* Cf. the present writer’s description of the work and its date in the Islamic 
Culture, Hyderabad, October, 1933. 
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Still remained a Muslim.^ Jahangir asked Sayyid Muhammad 
to prepare a plain, unvarnished Persian translation of the Quran 
and send it to the court by his son Jalal-ud-Din.* This was 
probably the first attempt at translating, rather than expounding, 
the Quran. It had been fashionable to write commentaries on the* 
sacred book, but it was felt a translation was almost an act 
of profanation, an attempt at matching the Prophet’s own miracle 
of revelation. Nothing further is heard of this translation and it 
seems the matter was not further pursued. Sayyid Muhammad 
was probably the scholar known as Sa)^id Muhammad Maqbul 
^an Ahmadabadi who died in Shah Jahan’s reign early in 1045 
leaving a large number of works to his credit.® Persian and 
Arabic translations of the Bible were also presented to Jahangir 
by the Jesuit Fathers.* In the appendix a list of Sanskrit writers 
of Jahangir’s reign has been given. 

Some of the scholars of Jahangir's time acted as a link between 
the two communities. ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan under his 


Hindi penname of Rahim wrote all sorts of Hindi verse including 
many in praise of Hindu gods and a description of the feelings of 
a devotee towards his God in various incarnations.® Jahangir 
is said to have patronized Sur Das whose Stir Sugar is reputed to 
have been compiled under J ahangir's patronage who gave one gold 
coin for every verse of Sur Das.® 

Dike Akbar, Jahangir continued his patronage of painting, 
including portrait-painting.’^ 

The accounts of European travellers and Christian missionaries 
at his court throw a good deal of doubt on J ahangir’s Islam. Coryat 


makes him a follower of a religion of his own making.® Roe speaks 
^ ‘Sometimes an atheist, sometimes a Hindu in his ceremonies, 
? , '’’hen it was necessary, glad whenever any one 

fiiQf prophet. Finch makes him declare operdy 

that Christianity was the soundest ittjth.® A fater /ej*uit tradition 

be a baptized Christian afraid of openly declJ?^^ 
himself for f^ of his son." A contemporary Perdan^to 
accu^d him of being a member of the Din-i-IlSi.“ Fortunatelv 
for Jahangir, he cotdd not have been all these things together or 
even by turns. His modem critics do him less thaif justice. 


* Ramayani-i-Masihi, printed. 

* Cf. Rahman ‘All. 

® Cf. Rahim Sudha, edited by Tripathi 
J Cf. Brown’s Mughal Paintings. 

» Finch, op. cit., 147, 148. 

” Tadhkarat-ul-Mulak, 567. 
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Tuzak, 244, 245. 
Payne, 30, 31, 32. 
Cf. SUr Sagar. 
Coryat, op. cit., 280. 
Maclagan, 92. 
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Blochman ^ sought safety in dividing his religious opinions into 
fits or periods without stopping to enquire whether these periods, 
fcy cutting into each other, did not destroy themselves. Dr. Beni 
vrasad blunders into stating that Jahangir did not believe in the 
^ophet.* 

Det us examine these statements. The Jesuits, unaccustomed 
10 ^religious liberty as they had been in Europe, seem to have been 
as much dazzled by the toleration granted by Jahangir as they 
had been under Akbar. To them, if a man believed in the truth of a 
religion, he could only prove it by persecuting non-believers. If 
Jahangir listened to their statements of the merits of the Christian 
xeUgion, he lost caste among Muslims. We have already seen that 
their statements about his conversion are wrong. Jahangir main¬ 
tained intact the Muslim organization of the State in its essential 
aspects. The Muslim magistrates and judges remained as heretofore 
in office.* The Sadr-us-Sadur remained in charge of justice and 
charities.* As we have already seen, he punished heresy and 
suppressed conversions to Hinduism. He ordered that escheated 
property should be spent, among other things, on mosques.® In the 
thirteenth year he gave Shaikh Pir Rs.8,ooo for building a mosque.® 
In the thirteenth year he publicly kept the fast of Ramadan. In 
the year eight, he walked on foot to Ajmer.’ However much 
he may have indulged in Hindu ceremonies, he rejected the Hindu 
doctrines of reincarnation and idol-worship.® One of his magistrates 
held in 1610 that debts to Christians need not be paid.* When 
the Roman Catholic Jesuits refused to allow the body of a Protestant 
Englishman to be buried in their graveyard he insisted on the burial 
being carried out.** The most that can be said against him is that 
he hunted wild boars and presented their meat to Rajputs and 
Christians.** Now this betrays a gross ignorance of the Muslim 
attitude towards the question of pigsticking. Pigs are not sacred 
t 6 Muslims, pork is unlawful to them. Hunting of pigs therefore 
is not an unlawful act according to Islam. 

It is said that in the beginning of his reign Jahangir favoured 
Islam in order to seat himself securely on the throne of Delhi, but 


I ‘ Blochman in Calcutta Review, 1869, pp. 139-140. 

* Jahangir, 431. * Tuzak, too. 

* Tuzak mentions Sadr-i-Jahan as liis first Sadr-us-Sadflr (page 22). Rahman 
Ali describes MuUa TaqI as his Sadr-us-Sudur. MQsawi Khan was his last Sadr-us- 
Sadflr. Lahauii, Vol. I, 181. 

® Tuzak, 5. • Ibid., 119. ’ Ibid., 125; Coryat, 280. 

® Tuzak, 13. " Finch, op. cit., 147. 

*® Payne, 81. *‘ Roe, 105,157, 284, Coryat, 281. 
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thereafter his orthodoxy relaxed. The answer is found in Shah 
Jahan's rebellion. When he rebelled he could very easily have, 
assumed the position of a defender of the true faith. Yet during the , 
whole course of his rebellion, not once did he try to gai^ 
any advantage over his father by such a suggestion.^ Natursdl^ 
whatever Jahangir’s personal shortcomings might have bee’" " 
was to all intents and purposes, to a majority of his subjects, a gcSti 
Muslim. Only a Muslim could have desecrated the temple at Kangrai 
destroyed idols and temples in Pushkar and in Mewar, upheld 
the true law by preventing the conversion of Qutub and his companion 
to Hinduism, stopped the conversion of Muslim girls by marriage t*’ 
Hindus in Rajauri, ordered a simple translation of the Quran an: 
supported the whole structure of a Muslim kingdom.* It is rath<: 
strange that, though his subjects had no appreciable fault to finf 
with him, it was left to the contemporary non-Muslims to discov'i 
flaws in his profession of Islam. How much truth there was ) 
their accounts is proved by the fact that all of them assert witho^ 
truth that Salim was not circumcised, whereas we have the defin** 
statement of Arif Qandahari that Salim had undergone this Musm 
rite.* They do not stop short even of making him a baptulF 
Qiristian, without at the same time showing how they overca^ 
the obstacle presented by his vast harem. It seems that the Jesui| 
were in these matters more concerned with sending in good repofi 
of their labours rather than with truth. W 

In short, Jahangir ordinarily continued Akbar’s toleratiol 


experimented 

religions by the State. He did not in most cases, make any distinctj^ 
between Muslims and non-Muslims in public employment, 
placed no restriction, except in the case of the Jains, on the pul^ 
cdebration of religious fairs and festivals. With all this, a up® 
solicitude for Islam was coming into being and sometimes Jahar^ 
acted as protector of the true faith rather than as king of a v^ 
majority of non-Muslims. Departure, however slight, from Akba^ 
wide outlook had begun. |f 


simultaneous maintenance 


^ Shah Jahan’s letter to Jahangir in MunshiSt, quoted by the present wri 
in an Unexplored Source of Mughal History, Uihauii, Shah Jahan’s Official histoii 
accuses Jahangir of wasting Akbar’s treasure, leaving the work of the state to * 
governors and officials or to Nur Jahan (Uahauri) II, 148, 475, 713, but he cal 
no doubt on Jah&ngiii’s religion. . 

• R^, 313, Coryat, 246. 

• Tarikh-i~Muhammad *Arif Qandahari, MS., p. 270. The present writer has 
described the only known fragment of this work for the first time in the Journal of 
the Royal A^atic Society, London, October, 1933. 
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Sanskrit Writers of Jahangir's Reign 

Aaanta Bha^ta wrote nine works on various subjects, one of them Vidhdna 
Pdrijata was definitely composed in 1625 A.D. 

Caitanya Caritamritam was composed in 1625 A.D. probably by Krisna Dasa 
Kaviraj. 

s^arkabhd^am was composed in 1615 A.D. by an unknown writer. 

As^todayddhikdra, on astronomy, was written about 1624 A.D. by a writer whose 
mme is not traceable. 

Kat lakara Bhatta. Between 1610 and 1640 A.D. he wrote about ninety works 
in ? anskrit on Law, daily duties, consecration of wells, etc., coronation of 
king.». astronomy, astrology, Samskars, philosophy, judicial procedure, and 
poetr. . His famous work, Nirnaya Sindhu (printed), written in 1612, has 
been a'^cepted as a work of authority on Hindu Law by the High Courts of 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

Kr$na Ganaka served under Jahangir and wrote several works on astronomy 
and astrology. 

GaneSa Daivajna, son of Gopal, wrote Jatakdlamakdra on horoscopy in 1613 A.D. 

Gangadhara, son of Rama Candra, wrote Pravdsakritya at Cambay in 1606- 
1607 A.D. This describes the duties of a Nagrik Brahman driven to a foreign 
country for the sake of livelihood or otherwise. 

Gauriso Bhatta wrote Anumarnapadipa in 1609. 

Camunda Kayastha wrote Jvartimirdbhaskara in 1623. 

Cintamani composed MuhUrtacintdmani in 1607. 

Jayaratna, a physician, wrote Jvarapardjyah, on the treatment of fevers in 
1605, 

Jagannatha, another Hindu physician, wrote Yogasangraha on medicine, in 
1616 A.D. 

Jinaraja (1591 to 1643) wrote Naiiadhiyatlkd, 

Damodara. 

Dada wrote DaUarka Dharmiditra in 1621. 

Divakara, bom in 1606, and a voluminous writer, author of some seventeen 
works wrote some of them during Jahangir's reign. 

Nanda Pandita a great writer on law, wrote mostly between 1595 to 1630 A.D. 

Narasiqiha wrote a commentary on Apastamba Grhyasutra. 

Narayana wrote a work on devotion at the instance of Raja Hari Dass of 
Benares in 1609. 

Narayana Sarman wrote a commentary on the famous dictionary of Amara 
Sinha in 1619. 

NagejSa wrote a tract on astronomy in 1620. 

The literary activities of Nllkantha Bhatta ranged between the year 1610 
and 1645. His famous work on Hindu law, dedicated to his patron, 
Bhagavanta Deva, a Bundella chief and known after him as Bhagavania 
BhdskarUt is recognized as an authority by the High Court of Bombay. 

Narasiipha wrote a commentary on the astronomic work Suryasiddhdnta in 
1611. 

Ballqr^M Bhatta. He was alive in about 1610 A.D. and wrote verses in 
praise of Hari. 

The famous grammarian and author of the SiddhatUakaumudi and several other 
works lived about the years 1575-1650 A.D. and was alive during Jahangir's 
reign. Some of his works must have been written during this period. 
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26. Balbhadra 6ukala wrote his Kunda-tativapradipa in 1623. 

27. Mahadev Vidyavagisa wrote a commentary on Ananda Lahri in 1606. 

28. The literary activities of Mitra Krsna the famous jurist, whose work 

Virmitrodya is recognized as an authority by the Privy Council on the, 
Hindu Law of the Benares school, were spread over a period of 30 years betwee^^ 
1610 to 1640. 

29. Mohan Mi^ra Tarkatilaka wrote a commentary on Kdlanirnaya discussing^ 

auspicious times for various sacrifices. 

30. Raghunatha Bhatta who flourished between the years 1545 to 1625 wrote his^ 

Kalatattavavivecana in 1620 and may have written some of his other Mudated 
works in the reign of Jahangir. 

31. Ratna Sinha wrote his Pradyumna-carita, a biography in verse of Pradyumn, 

in 1615. 

32. Rama composed his Rdmavinoda for Ramdasa, a former Minister of Akbar, 

in 1613-14. 

33. Ramarsi commented on Ravidasa's Nalodaya in 1608. 

34. Rfipa Gosvamin whom Jahangir respected so much died in 1618 A.D. Though 

he was very old on Jahangir's accession (being 78), he seems from Jahangir's 
account to have still led an active hfe in his reign. Some of his 39 works 
may have been written in Jahangir's time. 

35. Lak^mana Bhatta is the author of two works on Dharma^astra, one of them 

has already been printed. 

36. Laksmana wrote a treatise on Yoga in 1613 A.D. 

37. LakiSami Dasa wrote on the determination of auspicious hours in 1618. ^' 

38. Vitthala Diksita wrote his Kundamandapasiddhi and its commentary in 1620. 

Some of his other works may also have been written during Jahangir's reign. 

39. Vi^nu Daivajna wrote a commentary on SuryaprakdiaSarna in 1613. 

40. Vi^vanatha Daivajna wrote several works between the years 1612-1630. 

41. Vaidya Natha Bhatta, a Vedic scholar, wrote Lak^anaratna as an aid to 

study of the Black Yajurveda. 

42. Sankara wrote several works on devotion, astronomy and ritual. 

43. Srivimalaprabodha Parivrajaka wrote in 1610 his Kalikalakramd Vacanam, 
Sadhu Sundaragani wrote several lexicons. Uktiratndkara explains Sansklrit 

words in Prafait. 

45. Samaya Sundaragni, a voluminous writer, wrote works on various subjects, 

46. Sundara Mi^ra wrote on dramaturgy. 

47. Sumati Harsa wrote several commentaries. 

48. VoiUhalak^ana, an index of words in the Rig Veda arranged according to thllii{|r| 

peculiarities was written at Benares in 1622 by an unknown author. ^ ' 

(Summarized from the author's forthcoming work on Sanskrit Writers of She 
Mughal Period.) 

Authorities 

1. Journal of the Punjab Historical Society. 

2. Badshdhnama, by Qazvitu (MS.). 

3. Tarltifi-Haqql (MS.). 

4. Tuzak-i‘Jahdnglri, Persian Text. 

5. Withingtonx 

6. Coryat I 

7. Hawkins > In Early European TravelU 

8 . Finch 

9. Terry ) 
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10. Ma*dthif-i-Jahdnglrl, by Kamgar (MS.). 

11. Zafarndma Jahdnglfl (MS.), tiie author is not named nor is the date given. 

Internal evidence however shows that it was written by some poet of 
Jahangir's reign. 

Sir Thomas Roe's Embassy to India. 

13^^ Hosten, M.A.S.B., V. 

14. \ Guerreiro (translated by Payne), Jahangir and the Jesuits, 

15. ' Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great MoghaL 

16. tiikh Religion, by Macauliffe. 

17. T ^dhikara-i‘Ulmdi-Hind, accounts of Indian Scholars, by Rahman ‘Ali. 

18. rei^aert's (translated by Moreland and Geyle) Jahangir*s India, 

19. Dabistdn-i-Madhdhib, 

20. Bengul under Jahangir, by the present writer in the Journal of Indian History. 

21. Girdhat Dass's Ramdydn (MS.). 

2 2. Rdmayun-i-Masihl. 

23. Rahim, by Tripathi. 

24. SUr Sugar, 

25. Mughal Paintings in India, by Brown. 

26. Calcutta Review. 

27. Jahangir, by Dr. Beni Prasad. 

28. Tdrikhi-Muhammad 'Arif Qandahdri (MS.). 

29. Adi Granth, English Translation, by Trump. 

30. Munshiydt (MS.). 

31. Iqbdlndmah-i-Jahdngiri, by Mut'mid KJjan. 

32. Jahangir, by Gladwin. 

33. Price’s Memoirs of Jahangir, 

34. Zaka UUah, History of India, Reign of Jahangir. 

35. Travels of 'A bdul Latlf (MS.). 

36. Badshdhndma, by Lahauri. 




STUDIES IN GUPTA PALEOGRAPHY 

By Susmi, K. Bose 

(2) 

The inscriptions from MAnddsor 

The region round about Mdlava is of the utmost importance to 
the student of paleography. But this importance has been very 
scornfully ..overlooked by those who have, both in the past and the 
present, dealt with the question of paleography, specially of the 
Gupta period. In this present note I shall try and bring out the 
importance of this region and determine what light it throws on 
the solution of some very important points of contemporary paleo¬ 
graphy. Mandasor would be a very fit spot to turn our attention to. 
It is well-known that no less than some eight or nine inscriptions, 
all belonging to the Gupta period, hail from this region. All of these 
records are very well preserved and therefore well suited for a 
critical study. In the life of the Brahmi alphabet, the sixth and 
the seventh centuries A.D. are of great importance as during this 
period great changes were effected in this alphabet which made 
possible the growth of new scripts both in Northern and Southern 
India. All of the inscriptions that come from Mdndasor during this 
period can be classified into two groups according as they e^bit 
characteristics of the southern alphabet or that of the northern one. 
Such inscriptions as the Mandasor record of Naravarman, Prabhd- 
kara, Kumara Gupta, and Bandhuvarman, etc. belong to the former 
class while such records as the stone pillar inscription of Yasddharman, 
duplicate stone pillar record of the same monarch, and the inscrip¬ 
tions of Yasddharman and Visnuvardhana would come under the 
latter group. Down below, we have critically exammed the afore¬ 
said inscriptions and have tried to explain why and how two different 
varieties of scripts were simultaneously used in the same region and 
what were its subsequent effects. I shall first consider those inscrip¬ 
tions which are incised in the southern variety of scripts, by firet 
closely examining the individual records and pointing out their 
general bearing on the subject. The inscriptions incised in the 
northern characters will follow in next in the same order. 

I. The MAnddsor inscription of Naravarman.—In this record 
the characters belong to the southern alphabet. According to Biihler^ 


^ Sublet, loc. cit., p. 62. 
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the Central Indian variety in its simplest form, agrees with the 
western variety of the southern alphabet. The characteristics of 
this sou^em alphabet, according to the same scholar, are as,i 
follows:— 

{a) The retention of the ancient forms open at the top, of ghch 
pa, pha, sa, and sa, of the old ma and of the tripaiprd 
ya which is looped only occasionally especially iiyund 
Grantha. 

(b) The retention of the long stroke on the right of la which is, 

however, mostly bent towards left. 

(c) The da with the rotmd back. 

{d) The curve, originally open at the top, at the end of the 
long vertices of A, J, ka, na, and ra, as well as of the 
subscript ra and of medial u and tl. 

{e) The medial f with a curled curve on the left with 
occasional exception as in kr. 

Regarding this inscription of Naravarman we note : ^ 

The letters pa, pha, sa, and sa are open at the top. The letter 
gha is also open at the top which, according to Buhler, is a charac¬ 
teristic of the southern alphabet; see maghe (1. 2). The ya is tri¬ 
partite in all cases with a curled curve which is closely akin to a 
loop. Only once a bipartite yn occurs in °puny-dpachaya (1. 4). The 
long vertical stroke on the right of la is kept up and it always inclines 
towards the left. Medial ri is shown by a curve to the left; see 
Prdvfi° ( 1 . 2). X which occurs only once has a loop at the bottom ; 
see Asvdja ( 1 . 3). Medial i is indicated by a loop and a curve to 
the left. Initial i occurs only once in tdrik ( 1 . 4). The medial form 
is indicated by a double curve, the left one being smaller as in !$rir 
( 1 . i) and Jtvaldkam (1. 7). Medial u is indicated in three different 
ways: (i) The usual one consisting of a hook turned towards the 
left and attached to the bottom of the letter; see samudra (1. 1). (2) 

A curve to the right ending in a vertical line of the height of the 
full letter and attached at the right bottom; see ^uklasya (1. 3), 
duhitur ( 1 . 9). (3) A curve to the left attached to the bottom of 

ra, rising upwards and intersecting the vertical limb of the consonant; 
see chdru ( 1 . 7), kdrunikah ( 1 . 9). Ru in purusdya ( 1 . i) is somewhat 
different. 

Initial i occurs only once in eka ( 1 . 2); the medial form is 
expressed by two wa}^. One is a hook attached to the left Urif 


^ Dr. Sastii has noted the peculiarities very carefully. I have accepted his 
notes but the remarks are mine as he did not make any remark himself in Kpi. 
Ind., Vol. XII, p. 359. 
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of a letter as in iirasi (1. i) ; another is to attach a stroke on the 
top of the letter slanting towards the left as in deva (1. 8). There 
are some peculiar letters in this record which are worthy of note. 
^ha in iikhdchalam (1. 6) has a triangular base as in the northern 
Q^iriety. Na consists of semi-circular top stroke. The crossbar in 
is usually a horizontal stroke sometimes curved. In pdrthive 
cr^ the crossbar of tha is a slanting vertical stroke. In pa the 
^,ic vertical stroke has been slightly bent inwards as in paryyanka 
(1. i). Similar curvature is noticeable in pha ; see phaXadam (i. 7). 
Ma has retained its ancient form of the Scythian inscriptions. In 
ia the left limb curves inwards. The left limb of ha shows a curve 
to the right. The third horizontal line of ja slants downwards and 
occasionally shows a curve at the end; see Jayavarmma ( 1 . 4). 
According to Biihler this is a characteristic of the northern alphabet.' 

Mdnddsor inscription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarman .— 
The chief features of this record are that the ya is generally tripartite 
and without a loop. The letters gha, pa, pha, sa, and sa are, as 
in the previous inscription, said to be open at the top. The meaning 
of this remark of Biihler is not quite clear to us. Compare, for 
instance, gha as found in the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta and as it appears in stana-jaghana-ghan-dlingana° (1. 19) of 
this inscription. It is very difficult to find out any difference. 
Similarly, most of the letters are equally open at the top in the 
northern alphabet. Besides, great similarity exists between some 
forms of the letters gha and pha of this record and those of the 
northern records. In this inscription, particularly, two distinct 
t3q)es of kha occur. One is with a triangular base, as in the northern 
variety, and the other with a square base. For the former; see 
iikhara-skhalita (1. 2), asukhd (1. 3), lekJmka (1. 24); for the latter 
see lekha ( 1 . 23). According to Btihler the true southern form of 
kha appears in the Valabhi grants of Dhruvasena II. This true 
southern form, he says, has a small loop and a large hook.* The 
letter kha in likhitam ( 1 . 20, PI. II) of the above grant no doubt 
conforms to Biihler’s views. But in the same grant, a little above, 
can be seen the type of kha with a large loop. See khetaka ( 1 . 5, 6) 
of the same grant. In our opinion, therefore, it seems that there 
does not exist any distinct southern type of the letter kha and 
what Biihler calls the true southern type, is so rare, that it might 
reasonably be attributed to the same hand writing in a different 
way. Even in the present day we cannot always use the same 
form of letters in our writings. As regards da, the southern charac¬ 
teristic is to have a round back. In this inscription the da is not 


^ Biihler, loc. cit., p. 47. 


• Ibid., p. 63, f.n. 8. 
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SO and Fleet has rightly remarked that this separate form of the 
lingual da as distinct from the dental da is borrowed from the 
northern alphabet. See da in tadit ( 1 . 6). As regards da, it is, 
worthy of note that the letter is of a different form here than wha^, 
appears in the inscription of Naravarman. The latter has types with 
cursive back closely akin to those found in the Allahabad record 
of Samudra Gupta. In this inscription da has a definitely rpund 
back. Fleet says that the letter dha as found in dfidha ( 11 . g, ii) 
of this record is borrowed from the northern alphabet. There can 
hardly be any doubt that all the M&nd 4 sor records of this period 
show the peculiar northern t3pe of dha. If we compare this letter 
in its various stages from Allahabad prasasti {rudha 1. iSj through 
Udayagiri cave inscription of Chandra Gupta II {dsddha 1 . i) to 
Mdndisor stone slab inscription of Yasodharman, Visnuvardhana, 
etc., we shall at once detect how this letter was borrowed from 
northern records by the southern alphabet. The letter dha as 
illustrated in Biihler’s chart of southern alphabet really owes its 
origin to the northern alphabet. The letter la is of the t3pical 
southern type—Shaving a long stroke on the right which mostly 
bends toward the left. But this letter has marked a change over the 
Minddsor inscription of Naravarman. The bend of the right long 
stroke of la, in most cases in this inscription, comes down to encircle 
the whole letter. This form occurs in the inscription of the 
Saravapura kings.* Moreover, unlike the letters in Naravarman’s 
inscription, la in this record is more angular. There is no other 
letter to call for individual attention. But most letters show changes 
with regard to the inscription of Naravarman. The whole writing 
is more angular here. The letters ia, sa, la, and ga are of different 
types in this record, being much less cursive. The medial signs of 
i and t have also changed. In this inscription i is denoted by a 
circle above the letter and i is denoted by putting in a small vertical 
stroke inside the circle. Fleet calls this inscription to represent the 
Western MMava alphabet of the fifth century A.D. 

Mdnddsor inscription of Prabhdkara. —^The remarks which have 
been applied to the above inscription, may also be said to be true 
with regard to this inscription. They seem to agree very closely; 
as a matter of fact only five years intervene between the two record. 
There are, however, certain new forms which are worthy of note. 
In contrast to Biihler's observation ya is in most cases looped though 
not bipartite. Kha is of the northern variety with a big triangular 
base. Unlike the above inscription, the right long stroke of Id 
does not encircle the letter but only stops after bending towards the 


» C.I.I.. Vol. Ill, pp. igiS. 
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left. In some cases sa shows some changes. Va generally and tna 
^^ometimes show a prominent flat bottom. The initial a ( 1 . 14) 
if this inscription is somewhat different from that in the above 
tecription ( 1 . 6). The letter tha calls for some remark. Writing 
^ the western script of the southern alphabet Biihler observed with 

f d to tha that it has a ringlet on the base line instead of the 
•bar. In the Mdnddsor records tha has the cross-bar in all 
; but in this record we can just mark the transitional stage 
when the cross-bar gradually gives place to the ringlet. For tha 
with a ringlet, we have only to look up Biihler’s chart (plate VII, 
23, IV).‘ Now, a look at the letter tha in ndtha ( 1 . 10) of this inscrip¬ 
tion will convince us that it has arrived at the transitional stage. 
Medial i is indicated by the circle on the head of a letter while i 
has a horizontal stroke inside the circle. 

These inscriptions from Manddsor are all incised in the southern 
alphabet. The real point of difference between the southern and 
the northern alphabets are the letters ma, la, and ya. As has been 
shown above, the five common characteristics of the southern 
alphabet as noted by Biihler, do not always stand good. On the 
other hand the letters ma and la can well claim to ^ definite test 
letters. Inscriptions incised with the older Mauryan type of tna 
are of the southern variety ; and likewise those that have the letter 
la with a long stroke on the right bending towards to the left, some¬ 
times to enclose the whole letter, are also of the southern variety. 
The group of inscriptions that we have just dealt with satisfy the 
test of being incised in the southern variety. The letter ma and 
la are always of the peculiar southern types; ya is almost always 
without any loop and more often tripartite ; dental sa has neither 
a loop nor a filled triangle as is to be met within the records of the 
northern variety, but shows instead a semi-circular curl. As was 
observed by Biihler, the medial r has almost uniformly a curled 
curve on the left. The most interesting thing, however, is to see 
how much the southern variety was influenced by the northern 
scripts. Bike the latter, it was also ordinarily written with ink. 
This is made highly probable by the use of wedges on the top of 
the letters during the Gupta period.* It would appear highly 
probable that this variety of the alphabet, a mixed one, if we may 
^y so, had its birth in this region during a period when paleography 
it^f was in the melting pot. Slowly, however, this variety took 
^lape and gave rise to the subsequent South Indian varieties. Bet 
us take for instance, the Valabhi records. There cannot be any 
doubt as to the southern nature of these records. After all that 


* Biihler, Uk. cU.^ p. 63. 
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we have tried to show, it becomes clear and certain that these 
M^n^asor inscriptions are very closely allied to the Valabhi records 
in point of paleography. If the general cursive style of execution 
of the latter are left aside there will be nothing much to distinguish 
between the two. The Valabhi records also have the peculiarity of 
having thick heads on their signs. It will be neither difficult to 
trace how the Gurjara and R 4 strakuta inscriptions can be showi to 
have developed out of this same source, but this would be better 
reserved for a separate place. 

Mdnddsor stone pillar inscription of Yasddharman .—This mscrip- 
tion, though it hails from Mand 4 sor, is quite distinct from the 
group of inscriptions that we have just dealt with. The characters 
here belong to the northern class of alphabets. Fleet has observed 
that in some respects this record is a development of the type of the 
Allahabad prasasti and in others a development of the Mathura 
inscription of Chandra Gupta II. He has not, however, pointed out 
any instance in his favour. The two records named by Fleet are 
t5q)ical specimens of the eastern and western variety of the so- 
called Gupta alphabet. To say that this M4ndasor record is similar 
in some r^pects to both the inscriptions mentioned above would be 
virtually to admit that it contains developed form of eastern and 
western varieties of script. Such, however, is not the case. Our 
record is a clear specimen of the western variety of the northern 
alphabet. All the typical letters of the eastern script, to be seen in 
the Allahabad prasasti, are conspicuous here by their absence. 
It is difficult to guess if Fleet had in his mind such letters as ma, da, 
va, etc. which struck him as a later development of the eastern variety. 
Truly speaking, those letters differ very little in the two alphabets 
of Northern India and nothing should be deduced from them alone 
in the absence of some definite test letters. On the other hand, it 
will be evident that this record is incised in the western style. There 
has been, no doubt, a change in the western alphabet itself since the 
early days of the Imperial Guptas. Biihler noted that about the 
beginning of the sixth century a change came over in the inscriptions 
of Northern India. This change, in the learned doctor's opinion, 
was simultaneously effected in the inscriptions of both Eastern and 
Western India which ultimately gave rise to the form of the Gay 4 
inscription of Mah 3 nS.man (588 A.D.). This new t]^ of the script 
w^ termed as the acute angled alphabet disrardin g the old ter¬ 
minology of the nail headed variety.* We take leave to observe 
that the change noted by Btihler as marking the acute angled 
alphabet, first came upon the epigraphs of the western style. As I 
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have shown elsewhere, the Gay 4 inscription of Mahaniman though 
I, found in the east, was really the case of a western record intruding 
5[n the region where, as a rule, the eastern variety of the northern 
s^phabet prevailed. The changes that ultimately lead to the form 
of- this record can first be traced in the records of Western India. 
ThS inscription of Amsuvarman of sam 39 is written in the eastern 
stylb. and shows that the alphabet of the changed western script 
was not yet felt on this record even so late as the third decade of 
the seventh century A.D. Throughout this inscription the cursive 
form of ya does not occur even once. The chief feature of the acute 
angled alphabet, as is evidenced by such records as the Gaya inscrip¬ 
tion or the Lakhamandal prasasti, is the substitution of the ciusive 
ya for the more archaic tripartite one. I have shown elsewhere 
that the eastern variety of the northern alphabet kept up the old 
form of ya much longer than the western variety and that it was in 
the epigraphs of the latter school that we observed the first advent 
of the cursive ya. We can, therefore, postulate with reasonable 
probability that it was from the western alphabet that the eastern variety 
borrowed those characteristics which mark out the acute angled alphabet, 
subsequently destined to become the parent of the Nagari alphabet. It 
would be better now to examine some particular features of con¬ 
temporary inscriptions to show the plausibility of our theory. The 
Gayd inscription of Mahanaman is recognized by all authorities as a 
typical representative of the acute angled variety of northern 
alphabet, which later on gave rise to the Nagari script. The chief 
characteristics of this script are that the letters slope from left to 
right. It is strange that Biihler speaks of them as sloping from 
right to left.' Besides most of the letters have developed acute 
angles at the lower right extremities. The ya is cursive as opposed 
to the archaic form. Another feature is a floridity in the ductus 
of writing though not of the same type as the Asirgad seal of 
Sarvavarman.* The next step would best be to examine whether 
the eastern records or the western ones first begin to exhibit traces 
which ultimately developed into the above script. The Mandasor 
inscription under discussion is a specimen of the western variety. 
Though the record itself is not dated it is very well certain that it 
would belong to the twenties of the sixth century. A typical north¬ 
eastern record of this period would be one of the Nagdrjuni or 
Bardbar cave inscriptions of Anantavarman Maukhari. On closer 
study it will be clear that the inscription from Western India reveals 
^eater affinity, in certain peculiar features, with the Gayd inscrip¬ 
tion of Mahdndman. Betters like ma, sa, pa, gha, in the Mdnddsor 


' Ibid., p. 49. 
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inscription have acute angles in the ri^t lower extremities. The 
tendency to slope from left to right can also just be seen. The. 
subscript ya is peculiar in being very long and with a tail. In thta 
Mahinaman inscription this sigp, though shorter, bears some resen?c^‘ 
blance to that of the M 4 nd 4 sor inscription. In the latter record th«^ ,>f 
are one or two cases when the subscript ya is also short like .-to 
Gay 4 inscription (see dhanurjaye 1 . 2, vrityd 13, °anyesu 39 
Similarly the letters dha and sa show great similarity. The m^al 
sign for e is exactly the same as is used in the Gay§. inscription— 
an arrow like line drawn from the head of the letter towards the left. 
The signs for medial i and 6 are also similar in the two records (see 
vydpto 1 . I in Bodh Gayd and padayor, 1 . 5 in Mdnd^spr). There 
are one or two cases of the cursive ya in the M 4 nd 4 sor record (yasya 
1. 5, viryd 1. 4) showing that the process by which the cursive ya 
came to replace the old ya has begun. With regard to the acute 
angled alphabet we had up till now overlooked the observation of 
Biihler ^ that the tops of the vertical or slanting lines inVhriably 
bear small wedges and their ends either show the samb ornaments 

or protuberances. For the development of the Nagari alphabet 

the above observation is of the utmost importance. In our present 
record we can see that the lower end of the vertical lines of certain 
letters like ka, ra, etc. have angular protuberances. This feature, 
which seems a new innovation here will^ become the rule in the 
Gaya inscription and still more so in the Aphsid inscription. And 
once the form of the Aphsdd letters are established the way to Ndgari is 
well laid out. 


(3) 


Susunia rock inscription of Chandravarman 

This record, a very early one, was found incised on the Sustmia 
hill in the Bankura District. The text of the record together with a 
facsimile was produced in the pages of the Epigraphia Indica * by 
the late MM. Haraprasad 6astri. It mentions a Mahdrdja 
Chandravarman who was the son of Mahdraja Siihhavarman. The 
historical significance of this inscription was fully dealt with by the 
same author in a different issue of the journal. I shall reconsider 
here the position of Dr. 6astri and show how we can profitably requisi¬ 
tion the evidence of paleography towards the solution of a much 
debated problem of Indian histoty. First we shall recount the 
views of Dr. Sistri. He is of opinion that Siihhavarman, father of 
Naravarman, mentioned in the Md.nd 4 sor inscription of the latter 


* Biihler, loc. cit., p. 49. 
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monarch and Sixhhavannan, father of Chandravarman of the Susunia 
record are one and the same person. Chandravarman and 
Naravarman therefore, become contemporaries and brothers. The 
date of the latter king as found in his inscription is V.S. 461 or 404-5 
A.D. The elder (?) brother is made a contemporary of Samudra 
Gupta and finally Chandra mentioned in the Meharauli iron pillar 
inscription, has been supposed to be the same as the above- 
mentioned Chandravarman. The Susunia inscription, he goes on 
to say, supplies us with a king named Chandra with the family 
title Varman who belonged to Pushkarana. This Pushkarana is 
^ undoubtedly the ancient name of the city of Pokharan in the Jodhpur 
state in Western India. But the king’s might extended far to the 
bast where he dedicated a wheel of Visnu in the Vanga country. 
’’The TTeLarauli pillar itself is the very dhvaja, another ensign of Visnu, 
the dedication of which is recorded in the inscription itself, and it 
also speaks of a conquest of Bengal. The natural conclusion is 
to state that Chandra of the Meharauli pillar inscription and 
Chandravarman, son of Simhavarman, of the Susunia inscription 
are identical. Pushkarana seems to have been the capital of the 
Kshattriya kings of Malava. Dr. Sastri has no doubt put his case 
very clearly but a close study of the paleography of these records 
concerned will reveal that his position cannot be maintained. The 
inscriptions that we shall have occasion to refer to in course of this 
note are mainly the Allahabad prasasti of Harisena, the Meharauli 
inscription of Chandra and the Susunia inscription. 

Dr. Sastri would have us to believe that during the fourth 
century A.D. there was a powerful dynasty of Kshattriya rulers 
who had their seat in Western India. ' Amongst many rulers of this 
dynasty a king called Chandravarman rendered a very good account 
of himself and for a time made his sway felt over the whole of 
Northern India. As a proof of his victorious military dash to the 
west he left the Meharauli inscription on the Visnupadagiri. His 
conquests in the east were culminated by a victory over the Vahgas. 
If th6 inscriptions are connected in any way then the latter feat 
must have been performed earlier as the victory over the Vangas is 
mentioned in the Meharauli inscription. Are we to suotv'—- 
that this king set out with his host of army- ®^st and th^ 

went away to the extreme west after h’*® victories in the east. li 
the subjugation of the entire regio*^ effected in the course 

of one protracted campaign th*^' * how many years must have elapse 
between Hie two > We. orr-icit to guess as best as we can. But the 
.Jteaieza'^aefetion is wliien was this militaty feat acMeved and how long 
was Chandravarman allowed to enjoy his imperial supremacy. 
,D;r. Sistri says that this king was a contemporary of Samudra 
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Gupta. It is well-known, however, that Samudra Gupta launched 
his scheme of conquest immediately after he came to the throne. If 
Chandravarman were in the enjoyment of so much power as Dr. Sdstri 
would have it, then it would be very natural for the Gupta monarch 
to fall out against the Varman king as his only powerM foe. There 
is, however, not the least evidence of such an event in the official 
record of the Gupta king. On the other hand we are given to 
understand quite a different story. I shall quote here the relevant 
passage from the Allahabad prasasti for the sake of verification. In 
the list of kings of Northern India appears RudraAeva-Matildt- 
Ndgadatta-Chandravarmmd - Ganapatindga -Ndgasena - A chyuta-Nandi-, 

Balavarmm-ddy-anek-Aryyavartta-rdja. .. . We then see that when| 
Samudra Gupta set out to conquer Northern India, it h?.d 
(aneka) chiefs of whom probably the more important nine w 
mentioned by name and Chandravarman was one of these nine.; 
Hence Dr. ^astri’s Chandravarman could not have been a con¬ 


temporary or at least could not have been an all-powerful monarch 
during the time of Samudra Gupta. Could he then have been 
earlier than Samudra Gupta and a contemporary of Chandra 
Gupta I ? This assumption also becomes untenable when we consider 
the question of paleography. The Kshattriya Varman kings had 
their seat of government in Western India and in the usual course 
the Western or Central Indian variety of the southern alphabet 
ought to have been used in their documents as is found in the 
Mand 4 sor inscription of Naravarman himself. It is also usual that 
when a king sets out from his capital, either for conquest or some 
other purpose, a whole retinue generally follows him; and this 
includes, besides others, the court scribes. This is a very ancient 
custom of India and is prescribed by the Arthasdstra. Take for 


instance the Udayagiri inscription of Chandra Gupta II. The 
script of this record is of the eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet 
and this is explained by the fact that the record was incised by the 
Qommand of Virasena the minister, by the eastern scribes who were 
accui^*^. * of Chandra Gupta and who must naturally have 

inconquests. If Chandrav^an c^e 
cicrppstion that C'we would have expected to see the 
s Ja-f^ he secuie- of the westST variety. An 

Chandravarman, as ^ ^ y 
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how Biihler put it in the western group.* If Chandravarman had 
no scribes in his camp then how could this inscription in the far 
west came to be incised in eastern characters ? We will now put 
forth our view wliich shall satisfy all these interrogations. 

The Susimia record is incised in the eastern variety of northern 
|jdphabet. All the test letters can be seen in their best forms such as 
‘ fa, ha, and sa. As was observed by Biihler, the base stroke of sa, 
the eastern variety, is made round and attached as a loop to the 
lanting central bar; similarly the base stroke of ha is suppressed, 
^^d its hook, attached to the vertical, is turned sharply to the left. 
tXhe dental sibilant sa has a loop at the end of its left vertical line 
Instead of the customary curve or hook. All these characteristics of 
phe test letters can be seen here also. Sa in Pushkarana, ha in 
'fnahdrdja, sa in Simhavarman will stand the test very well. If we 
'S<k)mpare the letters of this inscription with those of the Allahabad 
TCCord, we shall be surprised by the similarity. The ductus of writing 

E the Susunia inscription is more angular. As a matter of fact we 
ould not be very much off the mark if we say that the Susunia 
. cord is earlier than the Allahabad inscription. Whoever the king 
\might have been, his seat was in the eastern parts of Northern India, 
touite in keeping with the evidence that we have up till now examined 
Ve might identify him with Chandravarmm 4 of the Allahabad 
jpra^asti. The Susunia inscription was incised when Chandravaramma 
twas yet an independent chief but when Samudra Gupta vmdertook 
.^his campaign, this potentate lost his independence. From the 
’■standpoint of paleography, the Susunia inscription might well he said 
to contain the earliest specimen of eastern variety scripts found in 
Eastern India. The distinction up till now enjoyed by the Allahabad 
inscription in a study of the Gupta paleography should now pass on 
to the Susunia rock inscription of Chandra varman. 


( 4 ) 


The origin of the so-called Eastern variety. 

The late Dr. Rudolf Hoernle made a classification of the inscrip¬ 
tions of the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries A.D, as werf;^fe’-idueii avail 
able, into two broad sections, namely the Easteajin and the Western. 
IPhe basis of this division was, according l^c^p^hlm, the cerebral sibilan 
which was looked upon as the t^^fetter. In the Eastern alphabet 

he goes on to say, the fr^r^riiTof the letter is Jl|, while in the Westeu 


* BiiMet, loc. cit., p. 47. 


* Ind. Anti., Vol. xxi, p. 30. 
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alphabet its form is U He admitted, however that both in the 

Eastern and in the Western section there are divisions into varieties. 
In this he was followed by Biihler who added two more letters in 
support of the distinction between the two sections of the North 
Indian alphabet, as proposed by Hoemle. The two new additions 
were la and ha. The characteristic features of these two letters 
are too well known to re(juire repetition. Btihler held the view 
that the Allahabad pra^asti is the old^est record written in the Eastern 
variety script and that is why he has illustrated from this inscription 
the Eastern tjrpe of letters in his charts It must be said to his 
credit that he took notice of the Gaya inscription of Sain. 64 
illustrated in Cunningham’s Mahabodhi. He, however, suggests 
that the era may be that of the Guptas. Sometimes later, the late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji brought in another test letter—^the dental sibilant 
sa —^to distinguish the Eastern variety alphabet. He observed 
that in the inscriptions of the Eastern variety, this letter always 
has a loop at the end of its left vertical Hne instead of the customary 
curve or hook, as is to be found in the Allahabad inscription of 
Samudra Gupta. He has also noted that the form is to be found 
in the records of the Kush^na period, discovered in Mathura.* 
This was also observed by Biihler but he failed to trace its early 
ancestry. The spade of the Archaeologist has succeeded in un-^ 
earthing many new objects and Indian Epigraphy has madej 
considerable progress since the days of the early scholars. In thiS: 
note we shall show that the aissumption of a new alphabet growing 
up in Northern India during the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. is un¬ 
warranted by facts. More so is the case in regard to that particular 
section of the alphabet which has been characterized as the Eastern 
variety of the Gupta alphabet. 

Elsewhere I have remarked that a study of the Gupta alphabet 
has necessarily to take into consideration the script that was current 
in Northern India during the days of the Kushanas. If, like a bad; 
logician, I am to put the conclusion first, I would most emphatically^ 
say that the forms which have been spotted as the test letters toi 
distinguish the Eastern variety of the 4th century alphabet,] 
nau. fi^gin some two centuries back in a region which can never* 
be said to be ui j_E«istern India. First then let us examine what is,I 
meant by Eastern virAriety. As Hoernle invented the tem^ 
it was obligatory on his pare*. Ao indicate its precise connotation. 
In a sketch map which he appendt.2d to his article in the Indian 


* Indian Paleography (En^h trans.), p. 46. 

• The origin of the Bengali script, p. 26. 
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Antiquary he had shown that by North-eastern alphabet he 
meant the one prevalent in territories to the east of Allahabad or 
Kosim.* This line of demarcation was thought to be well enough 
until only recently Prof. Bhandarkar, very rightly we think, 
questioned the accuracy of such a division.® '\^ile editing the 
Mathura pillar inscription of Chandra Gupta II of the year 6i, 
he was forced to come to the conclusion that no hard and fast distinc¬ 
tion exist between the Kushana, and the Gupta script. He also 
brought to light the evidence furnished by the Jasdan inscription 
of the time Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena on the question of 
paleography. This record, though dated in 205 or 204 A.D., shows 
that what has been called the test letters of the Eastern variety— 
ma, and ha —also appear here. It is thus clear, the learned Professor 
says, that these Eastern forms of the letters were in existence as 
early as A.D. 205, that is, certainly more than a century prior 
to the rise of the Gupta power. They cannot thus possibly be called 
Gupta characters at all. And it would be the height of absurdity 
to dub them as the Eastern variety of the Gupta letters specially 
when the Jasdan record is not only of the pre-Gupta period but is 
far far removed to the south-west of Pataliputra. I am sorry 
I had to reproduce this rather long extract from Prof. Bhandarkar’s 
article ; but I consider his views expressed here to be of great import¬ 
ance in the study of Gupta paleography. 

During the rule of the great Kushanas the Brahmi alphabet 
* of Northern India marked a definite change which ultimately became 
the ruling script in Northern India during the days of the Guptas. 
Under the latter rulers this same script received a wide royal support, 
just as Buddhism got under the Maurya ruler Asoka, if we are 
allowed to institute such a comparison. It will be necessary here 
to examine as many Kushdna records as possible and to show that 
all the test letters for the so-called Eastern Gupta alphabet can 
be seen, developed well enough, during this period. The larger 
number of the Kushana inscriptions hail from Mathura and its 
I neighbourhood. Biihler himself was aware of this as he observes 
' that the inscriptions with the names of these kings (Great Kushanas) 
which run from the year four to the year ninety-eight are very 
, numerous in Mathura and its neighbourhood and are found also 
*in Eastern Rajputdnd and Sanchi.* During the period from 
iKovember 1890 to March 1891 Dr. Fiihrer was engaged in the 
Exploration of Mathura and he succeeded in unearthing a most 
Splendid series of inscriptions in Kahkili tild. Some eighty inscrip- 


* Hoemle, loc. cit., p. 44. 
® Biihler, loc. cit., p. 40. 


* Epi. Ind., Vol. xad, p. iff. 
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tions were dealt with by Btihler in the first two volumes of the 
Bpigraphia Indica. The results of his studies were supposed 
to be conclusive and they were greatly utilized by the late R. D. 
Banerji in his masterly article which he contributed to the pages 
of the Indian Antiqua^ under the caption ‘ Indo-Scythian period 
of Indian history ' and in which he discussed the Kushana epigraphs 
in great details.^ So far as Biihler is concerned, his linguistic 
observations stand true even upto the present day; but there will 
be occasion to differ from him so far as paleography is concerned. 
Some more inscriptions have come to light even after R. D. Banerji 
added nine or ten to the list of Btihler. He, however, divided the 
records of the first century A.D. (as he took Kaniska’s date to be 
75 A.D.) into two groups : (a) the Eastern variety of the North 
Indian alphabet of the Kushana period, earlier variety; (6) the 
Eastern variety of the North Indian alphabet, later variety.® We 
do not subscribe ourselves to such a division which helps us in 
no way whatsoever. 

If we are earnest about making a classification of the large 
number of inscriptions that come from Mathura and its neighbour¬ 
hood during this period, we shall see then that the majority of 
them are in the nature of religious donations or votive inscriptions, 
as we say, concerned with the two prominent sects of the day, 
namely the J ainas and the Buddhists; and the greater number of 
inscriptions l^long to the former. The scope of my paper precludes 
me from underta^g a critical paleographic examination of these 
records as I am primarily concerned here with the origin of the 
so-called Eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet. If we make 
a division between the Jain and Buddhist inscriptions, it will be 
clear that these exhibit, not unoften, two quite Afferent kinds of 
scripts in contemporary records. As was observed by Btihler, the 
influence of the current hand was greatly felt on the Jaina script 
and hence it often showed features which were in advance of its 
age.® This observation, however, is only partially true and can 
by no means be pushed far, as was done by R. D. Banerji. I t.biTiif 
from a general point of view Smith was quite correct when he said 
that it is not dways easy by mere inspection to distinguish an 
inscription of the Kushdna period from one of the Gupta period. 
Many alphabetical forms specially characteristic of the Gupta 
inscriptions are found sporadically in Kushdna records, while od 
the other hand Gupta documents often exhibit archaic forms speciaUy| 

' Baaeiji, Ind. Ant., Vol. xxxvii, p. 2 $S. 

* The origin of the Bengali script, p. 2off. 

* Epi. Ind., Vol. i, p. 37iff. 
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characteristic of the Kushdna age.* How true this statement is can 
be realised if we compare, for instance, the Mathura inscription of 
Chandra Gupta II of the year 6i. The editor of this inscription 
himself was greatly struck by the surprising similarity it had with 
the Kushdna epigraphs. But we have nothing to say that it is 
due to the Jain, who is a clever merchant, that the advanced script 
came into vogue in the Kushana period. Firstly, the men concerned 
with the donation were monks. The chief point, however, is that 
Buddhist inscriptions also exhibit advanced forms. I shall have 
to refer here to the paper written by R. D. Banerji, already alluded 
to before. As will be evident from what follows I am unable to 
accept most of his views regarding the paleography of the period, 
which seem not only to be unwarranted by facts but against all 
the available evidence furnished by inscriptions. He was of the 
opinion that the script of the Jaina record contributed most to the 
development of the later Gupta alphabet. In fact, it is very difficult 
to distinguish between Jaina inscription, of the Kushana period 
and those of the Gupta period, but not between Buddhist inscriptions 
of the Kush4na period. Later on he again makes the remark that 
if we exclude the Jaina inscriptions we find that the character of 
the other inscriptions of the period do not show any marked 
affinity to those of the inscriptions of the Gupta period. The Jaina 
records of the Kushana period form a unique series of Indian 
epigraphs showing advanced forms of characters the parallel of 
which has not yet been found in India *. I am afraid, however, 
no one who has closely studied the Buddhist inscriptions of the 
period can subscribe to the view expressed by Banerji. I am, 
on the other hand, inclined to believe that, in the main, the Jaina 
script of the Mathura inscriptions was the precursor of what later 
on came to be known as the Western variety of the North In<^n 
alphabet during the days of the Guptas. It is true, as noticed 
by Biihler, that consonants like ka and sa often exhibit the advan^d 
form in Jaina records. To take an example as supplied by him, 
ka in kumdrnandi (No. xiii) *, has the Gupta form with a curved 
line instead of a straight cross-bar and with a im/ at the top. 
Similarly the letter sa has in one or two occasions, a loop in 
the left hand limb thus resulting the Gupta sa very greatly. But 
these instances are few and far between and little can be deduced 
if out of, say, eighty or ninety Jaina inscriptions only two or three 
exhibit a few instances of the advanced form of letters. No one 
can deny that some of the Buddhist records do exhibit archaic 


» J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 35. 

• Epi. Ind., Vol. i, p. 372. 


* loc, cit., p. 52. 
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forms such as the four fragmentary Buddhist inscriptions from 
Mathura of the third year of Kanishka *. I^etters like ka, na, bha and 
subscript ya clearly show their archaic nature. But just as all 
the Jaina inscriptions do not exhibit the advanced script, likewise, 
there are some Buddhist inscriptions which do not reveal the archaic forms 
at all and I am definitely of the opinion that as facts stand at present, 
the origin of the later so-called Eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet has 
to be traced to the Buddhist inscriptions of the Kushdna period. I^et 
me mention here that under the Buddhist camp I include the stray 
instances of Naga donations. It is well known that the ancient 
Brihmanas were allowed to worship N4gas. As a matter of fact 
Biihler had suggested quite correctly that the Buddhist in whose 
legends the Ndgas play a great part and on whose stupas they 
are often represented as worshippers of the Bo-tree, may have 
taken over the worship of Dadhikarna from the Brahmauas.* To 
turn to our point, if we accept that sa, sa, ha and la are the test letters 
which distinguish the later so-called Eastern variety, then it stands 
obvious that these so-called Eastern characteristics can be seen 
for the first time in the inscriptions which belong to the Buddhists. 
A few sporadic instances of the looped sa —an Eastern type— 
are to be seen in some of the Jaina records (see Nos. 37 D 
and 5 A) *. As regards the other letters, I have not been able 
to trace their occurrence in any of the Jaina inscriptions that I 
have been able to examine. On the other hand, it is open to every 
one to see how these test letters first arrived in some of the Buddhist 
inscriptions during the days of the great Kushanas. We will now 
examine some epigraphs to illustrate our standpoint; and for this 
let us consider the Buddhist inscription on the pedestal of an image 
of Bodhisattva found at Srivasti V The original inscription 
consists of three lines to which a fourth was added in later times 
as can be seen from the letters. It is unfortunate that neither 
any date nor the name of a king is given in the record. But we can 
arrive at a fairly approximate date judging from the script that has 
been used in the record. The general form of the letters is very 
archaic and in spite of one or two later Kushina forms, it can, with 
some certainty, be referred to the pre-Kush4na days or at least 
to the earlier Kushdna times. Most of the letters exhibit forms 
of what Biihler has called the Northern Kshatrapa alphabet. Eetters 
like ma, ba, pa show angularity ; bha is broadened as in the inscription 
of Soddsa and so also is ra with a curve to left at the end. The fomw 
of cha and ^a demonstrate with great force the early date of this 


* Epi. Ind., Vol. viii, p. 176. 

• Ibid,, Vol. n, p. 319 ; Ibid., Vol. I, p. 384. 


* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 380. 

‘ A.R.-A.S. 1 ,1908-9, p. I33ff. 
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record. The former is broad and flat while the latter is with the 
slanting middle stroke which has not yet yielded its place to the 
cross-bar, a later feature. Similar is the case with ya which is through¬ 
out in the archaic tripartite form. All these would strongly point 
to a pre-Kaniska date for the inscription. Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni, who had dealt with it very fully, had further observed 
that in support of the early date of this record may be pointed 
out that the inscription does not contain the name of Kaniska 
or any of his successors, whereas it is seldom wanting in important 
inscriptions of the time of these rulers. It is in this early 
Buddhist inscription that we come across the peculiar eastern 
t5T)e of ha (see ha in bohisatvd, i.i, and in hohisatva, 1.3,). 
Unlike the usual ha this letter has a hook at the lower end which 
is turned to the left. I quite agree with the assumption of the 
Rai Bahadur and am of opinion that herein we meet with the earliest 
type of ha from which the later Eastern Gupta ha was developed. 
Pertaining to the Kushana king Kaniska is the pedestal inscription 
of the year 14 of the same ruler.* Prof. Bhandarkar also noticed 
this record when he edited the Mathura inscription of Chandra 
Gupta II. It is surprising how the test letters of the later Eastern 
Gupta script— ma, ha and sa —appear here in pretty developed 
forms. This inscription is again a Buddhist one. How wrong, 
therefore, R. D. Banerji was u^en he said that there is no similarity 
between the letters in a Buddhist inscription and those in Gupta ins¬ 
criptions and that the former class never exhibit advanced forms. After 
Kaniska comes Huviska. Let us now examine one of the records 
belonging to the time of this king. In 1908 Pandit Radha Krisna 
acquired a life size Naga statue of unusual interest in a village called 
Chhargaon, five miles almost due south of Mathura. On the back 
of the sculpture there is an inscription consisting of six well preserved 
lines. It was inscribed in the 40th year of the Mahiraja Rajatiraja 
Huviska.* The letter ha in senahasti (1. 3) shows a form which, 
without the least doubt, can be called an earlier protot3q)e of the 
later co-called Eastern Gupta ha. Similar is the case with the few 
instances of sa. I can well anticipate the objection that this record 
pertains to N 4 ga worship and has nothing to do with Buddhism. 
But I have already adduced proofs of how the Naga cult was familiar 
among the Buddliists. Besides I am not sure of Vogel’s reading 
senahasti. If, as I suspect, the correct reading be setahasti then 
there is a reference to the Buddha. In any case the sculpture 
comes from Mathura and is not a Jaiua one. We then see that 
during the days of the great Kush^i^as a new type of script grew 


* Epi. lad., Vol. xiz, p. 96ff. 


• A.R-A.S.I, 190S-9, p. 159®. 
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up and that it was mainly used in Buddhist records. From what 
we have seen can by no means affirm that the typical Eastern 
variety has already been well developed during this period. Here 
I shall have to make some passing remark about the much vexed 
question of Kushina chronology. In this matter there ought to 
^ no room for guess work. It is always easy to collect scrappy 
evidence from extant literary sources and indulge in h3rpothesis. 
But the truth must be fumi^ed by actual finds—by facts—deter¬ 
mined by the spade of the excavator. After what has been revealed 
by Sir John Marshall from the unmistakable evidence of archaeo¬ 
logical stratification, I am inclined to accept the view once promul¬ 
gated by Fleet ‘ and endorsed by Konow * that Kaniska was perhaps 
separated from Wima Kadphises by an interval and that he invaded 
India some time about 120-25 A.D. It is also known that about a 
century was covered by the dynasty of the great Kush 4 nas. It is 
then during the period from c. 125 A.D. to 225 A.D. that the so-called 
Eastern variety alphabet appeared and began to develop in the 
region round about Mathura. There are one or two inscriptions 
whose dates are still unfixed. These records exhibit quite the 
advanced form of the Eastern variety. As a matter of fact, these 
inscriptions can hardly be distinguished from the Gupta inscriptions, 
purely from their scripts. Det us first consider the B6dh-Gayd 
inscription of the year 64. Cunningham was the first to discover 
it near a small ruined temple at B6dh-Gaya. A facsimile of the 
inscription was published by Cunningham in his book called 
Mah 4 bddhi (plate xxv). The image is now in the Indian Museum 
but unfortunately the inscription is in a mutilated condition, much 
worse than it was during the time of Cunningham. Sufficient, 
however, remains to enable us to discuss its paleography. 
Cunningham referred the date to the Saka era. Smith also supported 
this view, the chief ground being that the impression of a coin of 
Huviska was found under the throne. Mr. R. D. Banerji * has 
questioned the plausibility of the 6aka era being referred to here 
on gro^ds of paleography. If Kaniska were really the founder 
of the Saka era then I would not have any hesitation to attribute 
this record to the sanie era. But as said before, I am inclined to 
ac<^t the findings of Sir John Marshall regarding the date of Kaniska. 
It is obvious then, that the question of the Saka era cannot come 
up. Mr. Banerji has referred the inscription to the Gupta era. 
He sa3rs that the ^aracters of this inscription resemble those of 
the early Gupta period as found in the Allahabad prasasti of Samudra 

» J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 334. * Corpus., Vol. ii, Pt I, p. hocvii. 

• Ind. Ant., Vol. xxxvii, p. 39. 
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Gupta. Says he ‘ the ha in the first line in Mahdrdjas^a and in 
the second line Simharatha, also in Arthadharmasahaye in the 
third line and the la in the first line Tukamalasya, are peculiar 
iorms of these letters which are to be found, so far as I know, only 
on the Allahabad pra^sti of Harisena ’He also reminds us 
how Biihler thought that the date of the record under discussion 
should be referred to the Gupta era. Biihler, however, only hesi¬ 
tatingly suggests that the date may be referred to the Gupta era 
as he was not very certain over the matter.* I am afraid not 
a single argument of Banerji will stand criticism. For have we not 
noticed before that from the very early days of the Kushanas the 
test letters of the Eastern variety— sa, ha and la —are found, though 
sporadically, in Buddhist inscriptions ? It is better we give up 
definitely the ‘ bogey ’ of the Allahabad inscription. The typical 
Eastern variety script has had a long history l^hind it before the 
time of Samudra Gupta. Let us compare, for instance, the Mathura 
pedestal inscription of the Kushan year 14. The letters ha, sa and 
la in this record will at once strike us by the great similarity they 
have with the corresponding letters in the Allahabad pra^sti. 
But to our great help the name of King Kaniska is clearly mentioned. 
I admit that the Bodh-Gaya inscription of the year 64 exhibit 
much more developed forms. The reason is that for a full hundred 
years, through which the inscriptions of the great Kushanas run, 
the Eastern variety script was slowly developed. If Kaniska 
came to India at c. 125 A.D. then his dynasty must have continued 
up to c. 130 A.D. It is well known how a second wave of Kushana 
influx spread over India. These little Kushanas or Kushan-putras, 
in their turn, held sway till they appear as a spent-up force in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta. I am inclined to believe 
that the Kalachuri era was started by these Kushan-putras. But 
there is no necessity of entering into details here regarding this 
point. What I want to emphasise is that the Eastern form of letters, 
which first appeared during the early days of Kaniska were finally 
developed in the days of the Kushan-putras. In his list of Northern 
Inscriptions, I find. Prof. Bhandarkar has offered a suggestion 
to the effect that the Bodh-Gaya inscription of year 64 may be 
referred to the Kalachuri era.* To my mind this seems to be a 
very happy suggestion as it fits in well with available facts. Two 
centuries are a good period for a new script to develop fully. There 
is nothing to be surprised by the fact that an inscription of c. 313 A.D. 

‘ Ibid. 

' Indiaa paleography, p. 46, f.n. 10. 

' last of Northern inscriptions, p. 170, f.n. 4. 
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should exhibit well developed North-Eastern forms. Many frag¬ 
mentary inscriptions from the Allahabad region, which are dated 
in the Kalachuri era, show the Eastern variety of letters. Though 
in the beginning the script was more or less exclusively used in 
Mathura and only by the Buddhists, gradually other parts of India 
came to adopt this style. When the Guptas came to power, this 
particular script was well in vogue in the eastern parts of India. 
We would put forth our final observation before we take the plea 
to do away with the terminology of ‘ Eastern Gupta alphabet ’. 
It is needless to recollect here that Mathura was a great centre of 
activity as regards art and sculpture during the days of the Kush 4 nas. 
Unfortunately, however, sculpture has superseded all the other 
activities, so that we had no occasion to investigate, if this important 
town in Ancient India had distinguished itself in any other art 
except that of sculpture. We have evidence to show that even 
from a much earlier period than that of the Kushanas, Mathura 
was looked upon as a centre of learning. Commenting upon Panini 
V. 3.57, the grammarian Patanjali .says Sdnkdsya kehhyah-ch Pdtali- 
ptUra kebhyah-ch Mathura abhirupa tard iti. It is evident that 
as a centre of learning Mathura was more famous than even Patali- 
putra.' There is nothing to suppose that this distinction enjoyed 
by Mathura suddenly eclipsed. On the other hand there is ample 
evidence that from the days of the Northern Kshatrapas new activity 
again sprung up in Mathura which was greatly accelerated by the 
patronage extended by the Kushana rulers. If in the matter of 
art and sculpture this place had developed a style of its own, will 
it be too much to suppose that a similar distinct style of writing 
also sprung up among the scribes of the place. The Buddhist 
monks, as has been made clear, were mainly responsible for the 
development of this school. Just as in Europe, for a period, the 
Jesuit Fathers identified themselves with the spread of education, 
there is no wonder the Buddhist monks, in their zeal to preach 
among the laymen, helped a new script to grow up. The language 
of the inscriptions of this period, which has been so thoroughly 
discussed by Btihler was of the mixed dialect, a feature, due to the 
efforts of the half educated people to express themselves in Sanskrit. 
The Sravasti inscription mentioned above has certain Eastern 
forms. It k significant that in this case it is definitely stated in 
tlie inscriptions that the donors were residents of Mathura and what 
is more important is that the sculptor also came from the s^me 
place. Will it be an5d;hing in the nature of a wild guess if we suppose 
that the engraver also was an inhabitant of Mathura ? There is 


* See my remarks, Ind. Cult., Vol. ii, p. 59. 
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no inherent improbability in the fact of a new school of scribe 
being developed by the Buddhist monks. We can enlist literary 
evidence to our support in showing that there was such a thing 
as regional or provincial peculiarity in the art of writing. The 
lyALiTAviSTARA is Composed in the mixed dialect of the G 4 th&, 
much in the same way as most of the inscriptions from Mathura 
which we have discussed. In this Buddhist text we are given 
a story as to how, when the Master grew up to boyhood, he was 
escorted to a writing school with a hundred thousand auspicious 
arrangements.’ The most important thing here, is the word lipiidld. 
There would be no meaning in using this term if we do not believe 
that in those days there were special institutions where one could 
learn all the methods of writing that were in vogue amongst the 
people of the different provinces. As a matter of fact the Buddha 
himself enumerated as many as 64 kinds of scripts. These can 
well be classified according as some refer to the script of some parti¬ 
cular region or country, others to tribes and so on. At the face of this 
evidence we must assume that there were institutions where one 
could leam anj' script one liked. And it most naturally went to 
the credit of the scribe who could easily engrave in more than one 
way. There is not the least absurdity in the Buddhist monks 
of Mathura working up a special script for their purpose. Gradually 
this particular variety of alphabet became very popular and spread 
over a large area. With the fall of the Kushanputras the importance 
of Mathura must have sunk low to some extent. But the era they 
started and the variety of alphabet the contemporary Buddhist 
monks developed, continued to be used by the people for some time. 
In subsequent period we find that the region round about Kosam 
was held by subordinate chiefs who incised their inscriptions in 
this script and dated them in the Chedi era. Take for instance 
the Kosdm inscription of Bhimavarman. As has been rightly 
shown by our friend Mr. Amalananda Ghose,* the inscription 
contains some undoubtedly Kushina forms such as ta without the 
nuddle horizontal stroke and na consisting of two horizontal lines 
with a third line joining them in the middle. At the first sight it is 
impossible not to characterise this inscription as one belonging to 
the so-called Eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet. As regards 
the date—^the year 130—I fully agree with Mr. Ghose that it refers 


lOth adhySya, p. 141 (R. L. Mitter’s edition). 
• Ind. Colt., Vol. iii, p. lyyff. 
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to the Kalachuri era. It took some time before the people became 
accustomed to the era founded by the Guptas who came to power 
within a hundred years after the decline of the Kush&n-putras. 
From that oft-quoted verse of the Purdnas*: 

anu-Gangd Praydgam ca Sdketam Magadhdmstathd 

Btdn janapaddn sarvdn hhdksyanti Gupta-vamia-jdh ll 

it is clear that the Allahabad region was one of the earliest fiefs of the 
Guptas. The ‘ Mathura Buddhist scriptif I may use that sort 
of nomenclature, had become familiar in this region from some time 
back. But the hour of triumph came when the Gupta kings decided 
to adopt the same style in their state documents. It is not at all 
imperative that they should have adopted the variety of script 
that was current in Pitaliputra, for they could well adopt any 
other. Is it very much surprising that the King’s English is really 
the one that is used in Oxford or again that even in Nanking the 
Minddrin dialect is understood by all ? As soon as the ‘ missionary 
scriptfor that is how I am inclined to call the Eastern variety 
alphabet in its early stage, came to be used by the Gupta kings 
to inscribe their records, P 4 taliputra, instead of Mathura, became 
the chief centre of its use. The script that was used only on some 
votive or like religious monuments now came to be widely used 
for all state purposes. Naturally its popularity became very wide 
and in course of a century or so the whole of Eastern India was 
using this variety. Whenever a stray case of it was found in the 
west, it was due to the scribe coming over from the East. Apparently 
for this reason the name of Eastern variety was given to it by Hoemle. 
But we have seen that it had its origin in Mathura and long before 
the Guptas came to power had spread as far West as Kathi^wa^ 
and Nasik. It was pointed out by Prof. Bhandarkar how the 
earlier form of the Eastern variety letters like ha and ma were to 
be found in the Jjisdan inscription of Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena. 
I have been able to detect that a very early form of the Eastern 
variety ha is found in the Nasik inscription of Indrdgnidatta.* 
The two instances are, however, of subscript ha; see ha in Tirath- 
nhufnhi ( 1 . 2). I am unable to explain why this form was fotmd 
so far West in a satisfactory manner. To come to our point, there 
is not much reason, after what we have seen, to contmue to call 
this variety as the Eastern one. Since its use was chiefly fostered 
in P^taliputra during the Gupta period, I would suggest, in the 
absence of a better term, that it may be caused the MAGADhAn 

VARIETY OF THE NORTH INDIAN ALPHABET. 
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SOME PRIMITIVE TOTEM CONCEPTS AS GUARDIAN 
ANGELS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE BEAR 
AS A GUARDIAN-SPIRIT IN HINDU LORE 

Whatever be the origin of earth according to the Laplacian 
theory or the modern planetesimal hypothesis of Chamberhn and 
Moulton and whatever be its age in radio-active element ‘ half-period 
computation ’ and its succession in geological epochs there is no 
denying that after a long long lifeless period it stepped into a life¬ 
bearing condition—a phenomenon new to her—a wonder-experience 
in her life career not so long dreamt of—the offspring of a successful 
career in the high pitch ecstacy of the rotator^' circuits of a changing 
traverse. It is then that develops the plants and still later the 
marvels of animal life. 

So the first dawn of human life in many senses the greatest 
miracle of the terrestrial career broke amidk widely distributed 
. luxuriantly grown plant hfe and lovely, joyous and healthy inov’ing 
sweet-singing noisy world of animal life. The awe-struck, wonder- 
absorbed human life awoke with its biological urge but in a state of 
mental bewilderment as to how best it is to be on the same footing 
with them. The peculiar helplessness of human life in solving the 
food-problem and the free, natural easy growth and development of 
plants and animals stood out with a krange contrast. 

Thus man found himself inferior at first to plants and animals 
in satisfying his biological needs such as hunger and thirst or 
'Weathering the inclemencies of season in suitable protection. So he 
,€ame to accept them mentally as superior and tried to get all his 
grants met and fulfilled through them. 

? It is immaterial for our purpose as to whether the clan came 
out of the family or vice versa as Morgan supposed and Muller Lyer 
tries to reiterate—for man being a gregarious animal even the so-called 
panicide horde of Freud could not have consisted of a single biological 
pair. So it is safer to start with the community as the anthropological 
r^t composed of several married pairs and their dependants and in 
it is a camp of co-operating families. Thus men from 

beginning may be said to have grown in the midst of bands. 
J^ch individual of a band paid his homage to the band which might 
have grown into dans to ssuegpiard descent for protection of material 
possessions of the group as Seligmann and enshrining some inherent 
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incest-avoidance instincts. A congregation solves life-problems 
more easily and whether we make much of mutual aid groups among 
animals leading directly through stages the association-types of 
evolving humanity the elemental units were possibly the bands or 
local groups integrating into tribes. Thus there were various loca|i 
bands in dilferent places of the earth grouped into allied or divergent 
tribes. 

It was Long who first in 1791 made the western world familiar 
with the word TOTAM which was the native name for the super¬ 
natural protector that was claimed by each man as his protective object 
or being amongst the tribes of the Great Lakes in America. Wissler 
in a very useful summary of the present view-points about totemism 
states that ‘ it is not universal, it is extremely variable in its con¬ 
tents, and that there are regional differences, for in North America 
the guardian spirit seems to he the keynote of the totemic idea, in 
Africa the emphasis is upon the taboo against killing, eating, etc| 
and in Australia the ancestor relationship is the outstanding feature.- 
Thus while there may be four or five separate problems in totemism, 
the majority opinion seems to be that totemism as an association 
of variables with the recognition of a totem by a totemic group, is a 
reality ’. 

If we go into a review of some of the earlier view-points of 
totemism we might glance through the encyclopaedic work of 
Frazer and find out how McLennan, Robertson and Jevons say{. 
that totemism ‘ had influenced the religious and social history of 
mankind ’ or how ‘ it lay at the root of Semitic religion ’ or ‘ was a 
rude scheme of society and superstition wherein were the germs out 
of which not only all rehgion but all material progress have beer, 
evolved ’. 

The real sense and the underlying belief or the fundamenta] 
notion of totemism was attempted to be explained by Durkhein^ 
Frazer’s definition of totemism tends to show the subsequent develow 
ments of animism, naturism, shamanism, and rehgion. Accordim- 
to Frazer ‘ A totem is a cla.ss of material objects which a savagjl 
regards with superstitious respect, believing that there exists between 
him and every member of the class an intimate and altogether special 
relation ’. 

The present-day attitude in rehgious behef and primitive behef 
is the same so far as the function is concerned. 

The behaviour of primitive men towards their totem animal or 
the whole class of animal of the particular totem guardian spirit has 
a remarkable bearing of the acceptance of his guardianship by the 
people. 
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‘ The bear is treated as an honoured guest who must not be 
; offended.’ ^ 

Among Siberian tribes bear festival is performed throughout the 
country. 

' It is the common duty of clansman to feed the bear, and to 
plake part in bear festival, when the bear is either tame or wild is 
I killed. This festival has both a reUgious and social significance.’* 
t The Eskimo is very much afraid of bears. Yet he is the 
‘first to admit that the bear is capable of acting like the finest 
of fine gentleman. 

In spite of all that has been levelled against Tylorian dreaming 
primitive by the subtle logic of Durkheim and remembering the 
^sceptic attitude of Ltw'ie and his attempts of rehabilitating the none- 
,too-much shaken Tylorian i>osition in his Primitive Religion, it is 
Worth while examining the value of dreams in an analysis of prim¬ 
itive life. When we find the cats pawing while asleep it seems that 
they are dreaming perhaps of catching mice and we may concede 
at the outset the state of dreams to be within the i)ossible slates of 
^experience of primitive man if not of animals as well. 

We have seen that primitive man on account of his helplessness 
■ takes to envy the free life of plants and animals and to wonder at their 
solution of life-problems which the}’ think is due to superior 
^powers and foreknowledge of natural j)henonieua and he comes to 
iithink them as possessed of secret powers of speech like man and 
Igradually there is development of mcdiumistic powers in some who 
seem to l)e the spokesmen of these supj)Osedly superior Type-Animal 
fcr Type-Plants and the ascribing of ancestorship becomes prominent 
In ideas where tlie alcheringa days of superior ancestors are pre¬ 
dominant concepts or they become guardian spirits where the struggle 
or existence has made men more dependent on his animal-fellow. Now 
n an area where the Eskimo lives in company with liis gentlemanly 
)ear-associate.s it is but quite natural for him after such an experience 
if warm friendl}' greetings from a bear as narrated before that falHng 
jpwn to sleep he will dream that a great bear is his guardian genius 
ind is saving him from all other animals outside and is guarding 
him from other animals that have come to attack him. Now as 
soon as he comes out of his enclosure he dreams that the bear hugs 
him fondly and lies down and began to slee]) in great contentment 
and he could feel that he was in the lap of his grtardian genius who 
uight have been his ancestor and as well as his totem, 
it------- 

—i ^ Vilhjalmur Stefansson,—My life with the Eskimo, pp. 57-58. 

* M. A. Czaplicka,—Aboriginal Siberia, a study in Social Anthropology, 

5-46. 
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We can now go back to Frazer who in his Belief in Immortality 
(Vol. I, pp. 139-40) points out how the savage has faith in the truth 
of dreams and his faith in ‘ the reality of Yearns has been one of 
the principal sources of the widespread, almost universal belief in 
the survival of the human soul after death. It explains why ghost%' 
are supposed to appear rather by night than by day, since it is 
chiefly by night that men sleep and dream dreams. Perhaps it may 
also account for the association of the stars with the souls of the 
dead. For if the dead appear to the living mainly in the hours of 
darkness, it seems not unnatural to imagine that the bright points 
of light which then bespangle the canopy of heaven are either the 
souls of the departed or fires kindled by them in their home aloft ’. 
Thus the stars come to be associated with the souls of the dead. As 
the totem is looked upon as the father angelic spirit so it is 
immortal and lies in a better world in heaven. Thus in time the 
polar bear comes to correspond with the polar star in the sky. 
Thus we perpetuate perhaps the original totemic idea in the name 
of the stars of the GREAT BEAR. In Hindu mythology they 
are the stars of the great seven ancestral sages to whom offerings 
are made on the occasion of the annual water-tarpana or offering to 
the ancestors. In Sanskrit they are named as SAPTA (Seven) 
RISHI (Sages) and one wonders whether this has not been a variation 
of SAPTA (Seven) RIKSHA (Bears). Similarly one likes to get at 
the connecting links of the ideas which makes a bear friend of the 
epic hero Rama along with monkeys in his march to the south to 
fight against Ravana. What then is the lost history to be traced 
behind the bear-totem people and their possible migrations from 
a northern home where alone the bear should have such important 
functions as a helper of man. 

P. Mitra & S. Sircar. 


VEDIC COSMOGONY 

I. Birth of the theories of creation and their division. 

‘ Who knows, who here can declare, whence has sprung, whence 
this creation ? ’—says the awe-struck seer. (R.V. X. 129. 6' 
This query is eternal everywhere with man. Human iutdligem 
has ever been busy answering it according to its various <»paci^ 
based on culture and education. The attempts at solution 1 ^ 
given birth to countless theories of creation. 
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These theories are principally divided into two groups, namely, 
and or the theory based on a Primordial cause 

and that based on no such cause; to the former of these belongs 
the Vedic theory of creation attributing it to the one ultimate cause, 
the Self-existing Being. The Vedantic theory of vivortavada 
(or of evolution without substantial mutation) is based on the Vedic 
theory. 

2. Brhma, the ultimate cause of creation. 

The Vedic cosmogony begins with the hymn 129 of the Xth 
Mandala of the Rig Veda ’ popularly called the as it 

begins with ^ etc., which says ;—‘ There was then 

neither non-entity nor perceptible entity ; there was no atmosphere 
nor sky beyond it. V^at covered all ? Where was the receptacle 
of each thing ? Was it water, the deep abyss ? 

(II) ‘ Death was not then, nor immortality ; there was no distinc¬ 
tion of day or night: that only Being breathed by means of alone 
without the help of air; there was nothing else different from or 
beyond it.] 

(III) ‘ Tamah there there was ; originally enveloped in Tamah 
this universe all round us in the form of indistingmshable water; 
what was covered by nothingness was manifest, single, by the power 
of meditation.’ 

(IV) ‘ Desire first arose upon it which is the germ of mind. 
This the wise, seeking in their heart, have discovered by their intellect 
to be the bond between the manifested and the unmanifested. 

(V) ‘ The ray which shot across these,—was it above gives 
an explanation of creation in the same strain or was it below ? 
There was productive energies and glories, beneath and mifir 
above. (Vide V.S. XXXIII. 74.)’ 

(VI) ‘ Who knows, who here can declare, whence has sprung, 
whence this creation ? The gods are subsequent to its formation, 
who then knows from what it arose.’ 

(VII) ‘ From what source this creation arose and whether 
anyone created it or not ? He who is in the highest heaven, is its 
ruler. He knows or He does not know.’ 

Here have l^n clearly indicated the following stages of creation. 

^ (I) Hie ultimate cause is the one eternal Being Infinite in all 

imagmable respects such as time, space, etc. 


^ Satapatba Br. 
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Brahma. 

All alone the Being exists, having nothing distii^;uishabie 
within, and nothing similar or dissimilar without; in the words 
of the Upanishads it is ^ and I 

Isha. 

(II) The Being meditates manifestation through Maya and 
becomes what is called in the Upanishads. 

In this Being lies this universe in its potential state in the condi¬ 
tion of indistinguishable water. 

(III) Desire emerges in the Being and the unmanifested universe 
becomes manifested. This desire, therefore, forms the link between 
the unmanifest and the manifested universe. 

Through the manifestation appear the Being's glories and pro- 
du^ve energies called Swadha and Prayati respectively, the latter 
being above the former. 

Hiranyagarbha. 

H3min X. 121 ‘ of the Rigveda continues the description thus : 
Hiranyagarbha arose in the beginning. He was the lord of all beings. 
He established the earth and the sky and is called Ka or Prajapati. 
Beings, gods and men breathe in him, live in him and obey his 
wishes in every respect. He is the lord of this two-footed and four- 
footed creation. When the great universe containing an embryo 
and generating fire, thence arose one spirit of the gods. That Being 
was the One God above the gods and was generator of the earth, 
the sacrifices, the heavens and the brilliant waters. 

From this it transpires that Hiranyagarbha or Prajapati being 
the subtle aggregate form of the universe is the next and the third 
stage. This is ‘ the Gold egg ’ of the Smarta and the Pauranic 
descriptions. 

Virat. 

The next or the fourth stage is Virat described in the Purusha 
Sukta of the Rigveda (X. 90). He is said to constitute the four 
Vedas, the four cas^, the trees, the birds, the beasts, the luminaries, 
in short all the sentient and insentient beings of the universe. 


* The whole h3rnm is found repeated in V.S. 13.9; 25.13; 23.3; 26.12; 
32.6-7; 27.25-26; 12.102 and 10.20 and most of the verses in A.V. IV. 2. 7, 1, 2,5» 
3-4* 6, 8 , and VII. 79.4 and 80.3.—^The idea is also found in S. Br. X. i. 3. i. and i. 


4 * 


I. 
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Here Hiranyagarbha becomes or nw, or subtle condi¬ 
tions of matter are reduced into their respective forms and what 
is now called life comes into existence. 

The same sukta describes how the gods performed sacrifices 
called which resulted in producing the different genera. 

Hjunns R.V. X. 8i, 82, V.S. 17, 17-23 and 17, 25-31 describe 
ftUTZ under the name of Viswakarma and say ;—‘ The one God, 
who has on every side eyes, on every side face, on every side arms, 
on every side feet when producing the earth, etc. Grant, Viswakar- 
man, to thy friends those thy abodes which are the highest and the 
lowest and the middle.’ 

Jiva. 

At the next or the fifth or last stage Virat evolves himself into 
species and their respective individuals, and the worlds and the 
living beings assumed different individual forms in thousand ways. 

Jiva's relation to Brahma. 

Therefore, the \’edic cosmogony as shown above begins with 
Brahma and ends in Jiva. Brahma translates the Self into Isha, 
Hiranyagarbha, Virat and finally into Jiva. So Jiva is the same as 
Brahma as borne out very pointedly by the Aitareya, the Taitteriya, 
the Swetaswhatara, the Chhandogya and the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishads and also by hymns IV. 40, and X. 125 known as the 
Hansavati and the Dexa Suktas respectively and the hymn X. 72 
of the Ri^^eda addressed to the Brahmanspati, Daksha and Aditi. 
Besides Riks 1.104, 20 and 21 very nicely delineate the position of 
Jiva and Brahma in the following allegory : 

Tw'o birds linked together in bonds of friendship roost on the 
same tree ; one lives upon the luscious figs but the other does not 
eat but merely looks on. 

Where the smooth-gliding rays cognisant of their duty distil 
the perpetual portion of the ambrosia, there has the Lord and stead¬ 
fast Protector of all beings consigned me though immature in wisdom. 

Dissolution. 

Now we have to find how the universe dissolves or ceases to 
exist. The ve^c h5unns (R.V. X. 129; 1510) clearly state that 
Brahma’s evolution into the perceptible universe is eternal with 
Brahma ; the former is eternal like the current of a river, while the 
latter is eternal without reference to time and space. Hence millions 
and milli ons of people have been eternally appearing and losit^ 
then^ves in Brahma like bubbles on the surface of water. This 
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disappe^ance or dissolution is the apparent absoiption or meiiger 
of cosmic matters in their final cause but not their annihilation— 
the very conclusion at which all modem sciences have been fast 
driving. 

Conclusion. 

We have thus shown how the Vedas explain the creation stage 
by stage and also the dissolution of this cosmic universe. Why the 
Infiboite All-pervading Being has thus evolved the Self, whether the 
umverse has been at all created or not, whether this cosmic universe 
will at any time cease to exist for ever and who can vouch for the 
correctness of this—are questions beyond the scope of human 
intdligence limited in time and space. And in response to them the 
awe-stmck Vedic Rishi says that creation is inscmtable. Even 
the gods who are created beings can know neither its origin nor its 
processes. In all humility the Rishi asserts his knowledge of the 
eternal Being but solemnly refrains from the pretension of knowing 
of the knowledge or otherwise of the Supreme Being with the deli¬ 
berate object of warning man against indulging in matters beyond 
the scope of knowledge. 

Madhavdas Chakravarty. 


BELIEF ABOUT WATER SPIRIT 

In an interesting note on the belief about water deity or water 
spirit in the October {1937) issue of this Journal (pp. 251-52) Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Mitra has referred to the traditions current in Onssa, 
North Bihar, and in the Bombay Presidency to the effect that ‘ the 
presiding goddesses of old tanks used to loan out utensils for the 
mere aslang ’. In this connection I would like to draw the attention of 
scholars to the fact that the same belief prevails also in certain local¬ 
ities of the Sadar and Goalundo Subdivisions of the Faridpur ^District, 
Bengal. The stories which, in my young age, I heard from my old 
grandmother are strikingly similar to those ciurent amongst the 
villagers of Western India. 

It is said that water spirits, who reside in particular ponds 
and lakes, used to lend out pots and other utensils required for feasts 
or marriages or other festive occaaons if only the person in need 
asked for them with a d^ sense of regard to the spirit. It was 
understood that the utensils were to be returned to the spirit (i.e., 
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to be thrown into the water of the particular reservoir) immediately 
after the festivities were over. The stories go that on one occasion 
an avaricious fellow to whom utensils were loaned out kept for his 
own use a fine small bowl out of the lot and returned the rest to the 
water spirit. As a consequence, the spirit ceased to loan out utensils 
for good. The same story is told in connection with two or three 
ponds or lakes in different parts of the locality. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


THE TALGUNDA INSCRIPTION 

My paper entitled Kdvya style in Inscription of the successors 
of the Satavahanas has appeared in the October (1937) issue of this 
Journal, pp. 240-47, and the Talgunda inscription of Kadamba 
Santivarman has been described in that connection. The description 
has, however, been a little insufficient and defective owing to inadver¬ 
tence on my part. 

Verse 34 of the record says that a poet named Kubja was res¬ 
ponsible for the composition of the Kdvya which the author himself 
inscribed on the stone. Kubja’s Kdvya is written in 34 verses 
which exhibit svich metres as Puspitdgrd, Indravajrd, Vasantatilakd, 
Manddkrdntd, $drdulavikrldiia and Pracita (a variety of Darulaka). 
The first 24 verses were however composed in a metre rarely found 
elsewhere. Kielhorn has fully described this metre in Ep. Ind., 
Vol. VTII, p. 26 ff. ; he is inclined to call it a species of Mdtrdsmaka. 
The verse ari-narettdra, etc., quoted by me at p. 242 seems also to be 
composed in this peculiar metre, but we have got to read Kirana- 
lidha in place of Kiran-dvalldha. 

Dines Ch.\ndra Sircar. 


HETEROGLISIS AND STEM-ALTERNATION IN 

INDO-ARYAN 

Indo-European heteroclisis is not entirely preserved in any 
single language, although it is remarkable in Gothic, Greek, Hittite, 
and Avestan. But in Indo-Aryan it is more fully preserved, in 
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declension as well as in derivatives. The present note aims at noting 
and classifying all the available evidences of heteroclisis in Indo- 
Aryan. Ihe consideration of later change of consonantal to vocalic 
stems has, of course, not been made. 

The following main types of stem-alternation occur in Old 
Indo-Aryan:— 

(A) Nil:— i : — an, 
including the sub-types 

(a) Nil :—i 

(b) — i : -an. 

(B) Nil: -an : -at, 
including the sub-t5T)es 

(c) Nil: -an, 

(d) -an : -ar 

(e) -van : -var 
{/) -man : -mar 

(^) -an : -rt (extension of sub-type d), 

{h) -a : -an .-ar. 

(C) -ar : -as 

(D) -man {-van) : (< -* vas), -n. 

There was probably a fifth main type -d: -r which we find in 
the demonstrative pronouns and pronominal forms : yad, iad, etad 
and * yar, * tar, * kar, ♦ etar as occurring in the adverbs yarhi, 
tarhi, karhi, etarhi ; Patanjali’s mention of var va nas tar vd nas, 
as corruption for yad va nas tad vd nas should also be noted in this 
connection. 

“Hiese types and sub-types are exemplified as follows :— 

(A) Nil: -i : -an — 

aks- in Nom. s. anak: aksi-: aksan in Inst, s, aksnd, etc. 
* asth- (absent in OI-A., Avestan ast-) : asthi: asthan in 
Instr. s. asthnd etc., Nom. s. anasthd. 

mah- in Instr, s. mahd, Dat. s. tnahe etc.: mahi in Instr. s. 
mahind: mahan'*lns,tt. sq. mahnd. nakt in Nom. s. nag, 
commanded in naksatra- < * naktksatra- (Brugmann): 

nakti in Acc. pi. naktih: Naktan- in naktabhik. 

{a) Nil: -i - 

vdr-: vdri-, path- : pathi-, dp-: dpi- (Kuhn's Zeit- 
schrift XLVII, p. 295; also in Old Persian) math-: 
mathi- (Wackemagel; Altindische Qrammatik III, 
p. 308 f). 
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(6) -i ; an - 

dadhi-: dadhan-, sakthi-: sakthan-, pati- pcUan- as in 
paint- and sapatna, dsi- as in dsydm : dsan-. 

(B) Nil; -an : :ar - 

raj- : raj an -: rdjar- m Avestan rdzard, Pali rdjithi. 

( < * rdjrhhih), Prakrit rdjula- ( < * rajfla-), rdjuka- 
< * rdjrka- . 

van- in vanas-pati, etc. ; vanan- in vananvant-: vanar- 
vanar-sad- and vdnara- . 

(c) Nil: -an - 

yus-: yusan -, dos- : dosan-, 

{d) -an : ar — 

vasan- in vasanta- : vasar- in vasar-han- and vasara- 
udan- in udanvant-, itdanyd-, udanyd-, udaka-, etc. ; 
udar- in udara- and udra-. ahan-: ahar-, iidhar-: 
udhan-, hhuvan- in hhuvana- and bhuvar-, adhvan^: 
adhvar- in adhvara-, etc. udan- in udanta-, Hittite Dats. 
ttlani ‘ word ‘ : ttdar- in udarka-, Hittite Nom. s. utar. 

{e) -van : -var — 

sndvar- in Pali nhdru, naharu-, Avestan sndvars: 
sndvan- sakvan- also in iakuna, sakunta : iakuar- in 
iakvari. * karvan- in karwm ‘ pious work ’ : * karvar- 
karvara deed, work, plvar- in pivart- ; etc. 

The altemance -man: van appears in iakuan-: iakvan. The 
altemance -mant-: -vant is quite usual in OI-A. 

(/) -tnan : -mar — 

* pdmar- in pdmara : paman. 

This altemance is noticeable in Hittite {vide Sturtevant, A Com¬ 
parative Grammar of the Hittite Language, p. 184). 

(g) -an: ft— 

yakan-: yakrt, iakan-: §akrt, yosan-: yo^ >yosit-. 
{h) -a : -an : -ar — 

upa: upan- (Kuhn's Zeitschrift XXVII, p. 281): upar- 
in upari. 

(C) -at ; -as — 

usar-: usas. * asar- in asra and asfj-, Hittite Nom. s. 
esar: asan-, Hittite Gen. s, esnas. 
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(D) -man {-van) : -us (-«)— 

janman-: janus- ; manman-: manus- ; vidman- : vidus- ; 
* caksman-, Av. casman-: cak^us- ; dhanvan-: dhanus-: 
parvan-: parus- :yajvan-: yajus-; idiman-: idius-: * arvan- 
in arum-: arus-; * tarvan in tarum-; tarus-; sndvan- (see 
supra tinder e) : sndvu- > sndyu- ; * ddrvan- in ddrum- : 
ddru-. 

SuKUMAR Sen. 


AN AMERICAN FERTILITY FIGURE AND LAKULISA 

It is well known that the image of Lakuli^ besides having 
other iconographical peculiarities, is characterised by the representa¬ 
tion of an uncovered and erect phallus (called urdhvamedhra in 
Sanskrit).* 

I found an exactly identical representation of the organ in a 
gold figure * from Columbia, now exhibited in the Staatliche Museum 
ftir Vdlkerkunde, Berlin. It belongs to the Chibcha folks of the 
Cauca-Tals. It will be noticed that the figure is otherwise draped, 
having an impressed cloth to cover its chest, shoulders and arms.* 
It has a protruding headgear, and rings just below the knee-joint 
and on the ankles. Like Lakuli^ the figure has two hands, but the 
objects which are held by them are different. They look like conven¬ 
tionalized plants, perhaps indicative of fertility. Lakuli^, however, 
holds a citron or a cocoanut and a plain staff, the significance of which 
is not known. The eyes suggest a pose of meditation.* 

Have we then here a yogi-like figure from a different time 
and clime ? Lakuli^ also is a yogi-form of Siva, and the figure 
is at times found with a piece of cloth tied round its folded or upraised 
knees, called yogapatia. That a figure from Mohenjo-Daro ‘ having 
similar features—^the lower limbs bare and the phallus seemingly 


* See, A.S.J.R., 1906-07, p. 186. 

* A photograph of it here appears with the kind permission of Prof. D. W. 
Krickebery, the Director, American Section of the Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Berlin. 

* Like Baubo,the female fertility goddess of ancient Egypt, see Journal, Royal 
Anthropological Institute, LXIV, p. 95. 

* Very similar to the eyes rancentrated on the tip of the nose. Cf. the eyes 
of a male statue from Mohenjo-Daro. Marshall, Mohenjo~Daro and the Indus 
CivUizaHon. Vol. I. p. 54 and HI. PI. XCVIII. 

‘ See Marshall, op. dt., I, p. 52 ; PI. XII, fig. 17. 




Courtesy Staatliche Museum fUr 
Vdlkerkunde, Berlin. 
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exposed ’—^resembles the yogi pose of Siva, has already been pointed 
out by Marshall. 

H. D. SankaIvIA. 


THE RAJAVAMSA 

A forgotten work in Buddhist Literature 

1. The regretted Prof. Louis Finot has shown that the Culla- 
vagga of the Vinaya-pitaka ends by two chapters XI and XII 
which are a history of the two councils, one of which assembled at 
Rgjagrha directly after the Parinibbana of Buddha, and the other 
at VesSli, a century later. These chapters XI-XII appear as a 
beheaded body, the head of which would be the Mahaparinibhana- 
sutta of the Sutta-pitaka. If removed from their respective surround¬ 
ings and joined together, the Mahaparinibbana-sutta and Cullavagga 
XI-XII give a perfectly coherent chronicle of the last journey of the 
Buddha, of his death, his obsequies and of the first two councils.* 

2 . Besides, all the Vinaya, either existing still in Pali or trans¬ 
lated into Tibetan and into Chinese, contain under different forms 
an account of the Buddha’s life beginning when the Bodhi is acquired 
and including the journey to Benares and the first conversions. 
By a comparison between the Vinaya, and if one seeks to complete 
these sources with the help, for instance, of the Nidana-Kathd 
which opens the Jdtaka-atthavannand, it is possible to reconstruct 
by hypotheses a very ancient biography of the Buddha, prior to the 
separation of the sects and to the compilation of the Canons. 

3. The first volume of the Mahdvastu (ed. Senart) contains, 
in the pages 338-348, after the formula Rajavattde ddi, a history of 
the origins of the world, of the human race and of the castes wWch 
can also be found without serious alterations in the Vinaya of the 
Mdlasarvdstivddin and in the Agganna suttanta of the Dtghanikdya 
in Pali. This cosmogony is followed, in the Mahdvastu, by a text 
which is missing in the Aggaftna suttanta in Pali, but whi^ exists 
in the Vinaya 0/ the Mulasarvdstivddin and which relates the origin 
of ^e Sakya and of the Koliya, as well as the history of the kings 
which were the Buddha’s ancestors, and this accounts for the title 
of the work Rdjavamia where these fragments were taken. 


* A minute comparison between the figure here shown and the one cited from 
Mohenjo-Daro makes it clear that what appears to be a phallus is really a phallus 
and not ‘ in reality the end of the waist band ’ as Marshall suggests. 

• L. Fmox, MahSparinibbina sutta and CuUavaga, IHQ, VIII, 2, pp. 241-6; 
Textes kistoriques dass U Canon fali, JA, Juill-sept. 1932, p. 158. 
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In Buddhist literature, then, we discover some texts, more or 
less altered, which, under their original form, were prior to the 
compilation of the Canons and which may be classified in the following 
order:— 

1— a part of a Rdjavamia relating the history of the world, 

from its origin to the birth of the Buddha, 

2— stales of the youth and of the predication of the Buddha. 

3— several accounts of the master's death and of the first 

two councils. 

h . Finot already admitted that a biography of the Buddha, 
now lost, could have preceded the Chronicle of which the Mahd- 
Parinibhdna-suUa and Cullavagga XI-XII are the fragments.* 
But the problem put with such acuteness by the late master is more 
complex ; the question is to find out whether the three series of texts 
just considered did not belong to the same work, which bore the title 
of Rajavamsa and could just as well have borne that of Buddhavamia. 
If the ‘ Chronicle ’ of the early centuries of the Church came after 
a biographical account such as the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta, we have 
no reason to suppose that the ‘ Life of the Buddha ’ related in this 
text was not complete, and one understands easily that such a 
biography should have opened by a genealo^ (vam^a) of the Buddha 
going back as far as the origins of sovereignty and of the world. 
By their title as well as by their simplified substance, the Singhalese 
chronicles, Dtpavamsa and Mahdvamsa sound as an echo of the very 
ancient Rdjavamia. 

Here L. Finot observed that the ancient ‘ Chronicle ’ could not 
be styled as the Word of Buddha (Buddhavacanam) since it extended 
over a long period after the death of the Tathagata. It was therefore 
necessarily extra-canonical. This circumstance may help to explain 
the fact that the work was not incorporated as a whole in the Canon, 
even though the accounts of the councils exist in the Vinaya. But 
the Rdjavamia could have been kept as an extra-canoni^ work. 
Other circumstances must have worked towards the neglect of it. 
This very ancient text where the spirit of primitive Buddhism st^ 
survived, must have shocked in several ways the subsequent genera¬ 
tions. To the Rdjavamia where the SSkya kings, his ancestors 
according to flesh, form the genealogy of the Buddha, another text 
tended then to be substituted, after the type of the present Buddha- 
vaifiia where the ancestors of Sakyamuni are the Buddhas of the past. 

J. Przyi,uski. 


* JA. 193a II. p. 158. 
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MANDASOR INSCRIPTION OF VATSABHATTI 

Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti of the Annamalai University has 
contributed a paper on ‘ Vatsabhatti's Praiasti—A Fresh study ’ 
to Dr. S. K. lyangar Commemoration Volume and published an 
article on the same subject elsewhere.* After a good deal of discus¬ 
sion he arrives at the conclusion that ‘ such a noble and stately 
structure could not have fallen into disrepair within the compara¬ 
tively short space of 36 years ’ and therefore ‘ the renovation was done 
not in 529 Mdlava Sdmvatsara, but 529 years after its original con¬ 
struction.’ Thus, he 'assigns the renovation of the temple to (493 M.S. 
4-529 years=) 1022 M.S. or 966 A.C.’, i.e. the latter half of the 
loth century after Christ. At the end of his paper (under ‘ Biblio¬ 
graphy ’) we find a list of 11 works he has consulted. In his second 
article * he has criticized Mr. Da&iratha ^arma, who published a 
note suggesting that the temple in question was partly destroyed 
by foreign kings and had not automatically fallen into disrepair 
as has been understood by Fleet, Diskalkar and other scholars. 
Mr. Sarma has, without yet seeing what Prof. Pisharoti has written 
on the subject, also published a supplementary note.* 

Both of these scholars have discussed the form of the verb 
{vyailryata) and agree as to what it is not; but they differ widely 
as to what it is, Mr. 6arma holding it to be one in the passive voice 
and Prof. Pisharoti treating it as a Karmakartariprayoga.^ So far, 
both may be taken to be correct and their arguments plausible. 
But they differ materially in their conclusions and line of reasoning 
which in case of Mr. 6arma is historical but in that of the Professor 
purely literary. 

Professor Pisharoti’s hypothesis about the date of the repairs 
is vitiated mainly by two considerations, w-hich seriously stand in 
his way. Firstly, it did not occur to his mind that the script in w'hich 
this great munificence, consisting of both the erection and the repairs 
of the Sun temple, on the part of the guild of the Silk-weavers of 
Da^pura has been recorded, does not belong to such a late period 
as the latter half of the loth centurj’, w^hen Devanagari had already 

» pp. 69-73. 

* Indian Culture, IV, i (July, 1937), pp. iio-iii. 

* Ibid., Ill, 2 (October 1936), pp. 379-381. 

* Ibid., IV, 2 (October, 1937), p. 262. 

‘ A familiar instance of such a tise may be found in the popular stanza of 
Bhartihari— Kusuma-stabaka-syeva dve vftte tu manasvinah sarvasya mUrdhni va 
tisfhed vistryeta vane’tha va —II. 104; and I may say that it lends full support to 
Ftof. Pisharoti's point. 

* Indian Culture, IV, i, p. in, 1 . 5. 
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evolved out and taken the place of this particular form of the so-called 
Gupta script and when the latter was nowhere in vogue. Secondly, 
he did not realize that a gap of 529 years would be too big to fill 
up, especially if the identity of the guild (of the silk-weavers) that 
built the temple with one that repaired it remained unestablished. 
The continued existence of such a ^Id over a long period of more 
than five centuri^ and a quarter is highly doubtful. Such a presump¬ 
tion, unless it is substantiated by facts, cannot commend itsdf 
to our acceptance. On the other hand, 36 years go, as a matter of 
ordinary course, in favour of this point. 

The Prof^or is evidently mistaken in remarking that within 
the comparatively short space of 36 years such a noble and stately 
structure could not have fallen into disrepair. For, if it were due to 
the human agency, as Mr. ^arma believes it was, the whole thing, 
however strongly built, could have easily been dashed to the ground. 
But, in fact, it was only a part of it (possibly one constantly exposed 
to the natural agencies of destruction or decay), not the whole tWng ; 
and 36 years are quite sufficient for a particular part of a building 
to fan into disrepair. The expression ' thirty-nine j^ears' in Prof. 
Pisharoti’s article ^ is, to all appearance, a mistake not of commission 
but due to oversight. As regards the much-emphasized strength 
of this particular temple, we have no proof beyond the words of the 
present record which, as a piece of poetr>’, may naturally have 
contained a little bit exaggerated description of this fact. 

The view of Prof. Ksharoti as to the word vyaiiryata, where 
he sees a mention of the ' decay' (and no ‘ destruction ’) due more to 
time, ' the great destroyer ’, than to the kings who simply neglected 
* to check its process ’, may be accepted as more reasonable, only 
if he agrees to the fact that the repairs were made within 36 years 
of the construction of the temple, than that of Mr. Sarma, who 
finds in it a possibility of a Huna invasion to have caused it. Mr. 
Parma’s interpretation suffers also from the defect of inaccuracy 
about the number of the word ‘ parthivaih '. If more than two 
kings (as the plural in ‘ parthivaih ’ should indicate) of the Hfi^a 
extraction attempted at the destruction of the temple, why could 
they not demolish the whole of it and why was only a part {ekaddai^) 
of it—presumably the same part in case of each one 01 these kings— 
destroyed by them ? Even if, taking a hint from Prof. Pisharoti's 
paper, Mr. Sarma should say that it was the ^ikhara portion of ^e 
temple having something of great value like a gold Kalaia whidi 
attracted the greedy Hu^a kings and which alone, therefore, suffe^ 
destruction at their hands, the difficulty of the plural number remains 


' Fleet: Gupta InscHpHons, No. 36. 
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unsurmotmted. For, we do not know of more than two Hhna 
kings of MSlava, viz., Torama^a and his son Mihirakula. Moreover, 
Mr. Sanna's conjecture is to be dismissed also for the very strong 
reason that these Huna kings were not opposed to image worship 
or temple-erection, much less one pertaining to the Sungod. In the 
reign of Toramajpa, a Vardha (Boar) temple was built by Dhanya- 
vis^u and in that of his son, Mihirakula, a Sun temple was con¬ 
structed by Matrceta.* Mihirakula himself was a great devotee of 
Sthanu * or Pa^upati.* He installed an image of 6iva, called Mihirei- 
vara (perhaps after his name) [in a temple constructed, in all probabi¬ 
lity, by himself] at Srinagari in Kasmira.® He held the Gandhara 
Brahmam, who could be no other than the Maga or Sun-worshipping 
Brahmans, in his high favour.* The very name of Mihirakula 
suggests an affinity with the cult of Sun-worship. As was perhaps 
t3rpical of his race, he was, no doubt, a most cruel king.’; but his 
cruelty was counteracted by his pious works * including the establish¬ 
ment of the deity and the Brahmans of indigenous as well as foreign 
stock. On the other hand, there is no record to show that these 
Hunas were given to the desecration of temples or such other sacri¬ 
legious proclivities like Mohammedans. 

Thus, the h5T)othesis of Mr. Da^ratha Sarma as to the partial 
destruction of the Sun-temple at Mandasor has no ground to stand 
upon. 

Pandit Raghuvara Mitthulal Shastri. 


THE AUDVIJJA SENANI OF THE HARIVAMSA 

The Harivamia * informs us that the performance of the A^a- 
medha fell into desuetude among the Kshatriyas after the great 
Janamejaya of epic fame, owing to the curse of a Brahmana {Brahnm- 
lidpagni iejasd), but continued to exist in the devas and the Brahmans. 
A twice-born or Br^ma^a {dvija) general {sendnt) who belonged to 
the race of KaSyapa and is further described as Audvijja, will revive 
the famous sacrifice in the Kali Age : 

Audvijjo hhavitd kaichit Sendnih Kdiyapo dvijah 
Aivamedhath Kaliyuge punah pratydharishyali. 


* Ibid., No. 37. • Ibid., Nos. 33 and 34. 

* Ibid., No. 37. ♦ Kalbana : RajataraUgii^i, I, 306. 

* Ibid., I, 307.8 and 314. • Ibid., I, 2891-293 up to 302-304 and 310. 

’ Ibid., 1 ,305-316. » Ibid.. I, 312.313. ® III, 2. 35 ff. 
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This verse is noticed by several scholars including the late 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. But it has, we think, not been sufficiently 
elucidated. The suggestion has been made that the sendnl in 
question is identical uith the Sendnl Pushyamitra whose name appears 
in the list of the 6uhga kings in the Pur anas, and who is known from 
literary and epigraphic evidence to have performed the A^vamedha 
sacrifice, after it had been in abeyance for a long time at least in the 
homeland of the imperial Mauiy^as. But it has not been explained 
why this famous ruler and commander should be styled Ai^bhijja. 
Scholars have taken the expression to mean one who ‘ will suddenly 
rise into power 

In order to understand the real significance of this designation 
it is necessary to say a few words about family nomenclature in ancient 
India. Some of the great families derive their names from real or 
fancied human ancestors. Other appellations originate in official 
designations like Pratihara or R^htrakuta or certain words which 
form an element in the personal names of the founders of the lines 
in question and their successors. The designations of another 
group are derived from animals such as birds, serpents, horses, etc. 
Attention may be invited in this connection to the Mattamajiiras,* 
Garulakas,® the Nagas and the A^akas. Still another group 
prefer some objects of the inanimate world such as a river or a moim- 
tain. Thus we hear of the Janhaveya kula, the Saindhavas, the 
Kaveras, and the Saila, 6ailodbhava and Sailendra families. Lastly 
there is a remarkable group of royal lines that trace their name to 
some plant. The practice was by no means confined to India proper. 
Among the illustrious families that ruled in Champa in the Trans- 
Gangetic Peninsula we find reference to a Ndrikela-Kramuk-dnvaya* 
that is the Cocoanut Betel-nut clan. In Southern India we have 
the well-known families of the Pallavas of Kanchi and the Kadambas 
of Banavasi. In the north-west numismatic evidence discloses the 
existence of two ruling dans or tribes namely the Audumbaras and 
the Vatasvakas whose names are derived wholly or in part from some 
botanic object. In view of what has been stated above the conjecture 
may be hazarded that the Audvijja family to which the senani, 
who revived the Aivamedha according to the Harivaniia, belonged 
was so called because like the Ndrikela-Kramuk-dnvaya of Oiamp&, 
the Kadatnba kula of Banavasi and the Pallavas of K&fichi it derived 
its name from some fruit or plant. 


» IHQ, 1929, 405. 

• Kielhom, Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 405, 429, 430: E.I., I, 354. 

• E.I., XI, 17-19. 

• R. C. Majumdar, Champa, Inscription No. 62. 
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Can this family be identified with any known dynasty of Ancient 
India ? Suhga, the designation of the family of Pushyamitra in 
the Pura^as, is no doubt connected with plant life being the name 
of the fig-tree and the hog-plum. But the Sungas belong to the 
Bharadvaja gotra and not, according to available evidence, to a 
family of Ka^yapa dvijas. The Pallavas, too, though they had 
a plant name, claimed Brahmana extraction and performed the 
A&vamedha, were Bhdradvdjas. The Kadamba family is described 
as Senanihfihadanvaya in contemporary inscriptions. It had a 
plant name like the Pallava line and it had to its credit the perfor¬ 
mance of the A^vaniedha. But the rulers of the dynasty, unlike 
the Audhhijja of the Harivamsa, claimed to belong to the Mdnavya, 
and not the Kdiyapa, golra. There is, however, one d^mastic designa¬ 
tion which may be considered in this connection. In a note contri¬ 
buted to the Indian Culture ‘ I pointed out that tradition is not 
unanimous in representing Pushyamitra as a ^uhga. In the Mdlayi- 
kdgnimitram the hero-king addressing the bhnba-lipixtd heroine 
styles himself a Baimbika. The Baudhdyana ^rauta ^iitra * actually 
includes the Baimhakayah among the Kasyapas. The text, as I have 
noted, has no doubt variant readings. But I think that the readings 
Baimbika and Baimbaki alone afford a clue to a proper understanding 
of the epithet Audbhijja applied by the Harivamsa to the K^syapa 
sendni who revived the horse-sacrifice in the Kali Age and who has 
been identified with Pushyamitra. Baimbika is apparenth' derived 
from bimbikd which is the name of a fruit according to the lexico¬ 
graphers : 

Tundikeri raktaphald bimbikd ptluparnyapi.^ 

Bimbaka too, from which ‘ Baimhakayah' may have been derived, 
has the same sense. 

Apte, no doubt, understands by Baimbika in the passage 
Ddkshinyam ndma bimboshtki Baimbikdndm kulavratam, 

a man who is assiduous in his attention to ladies. But he has cited 
no authority in support of his view. His inteqiretation is of a 
piece with that of the commentator on the Kddambart who explains 
the word GUPTA in the passage 

aneka Gupt-‘drchHa~pddapankajah Kuvcrandmd 
to mean Vaisyas and Sudras *!!! 


t 

s 

• 

4 


Indian Culture, 1937, pp. 739 ff. 
Vol. Ill, 449. 

Amara, Vanaushadhi Varga, v, 293. 
E.I., VIII, 29, fn. 3. 
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In using the epithet Audhhijja ' plant-bom' the HarwarhSa 
undoubtedly hints at the derivation of the name of the great A^va- 
medha-reviver's family from a tree or fruit. As the personage in 
question is distinctly called a Kasyapa and not a Bh&radvJlja, we 
have, in the present state of our knowledge, to prefer the family desig¬ 
nation Baimbika or Baimbaki ^ven by Kalidasa and BaudhSyana, 
to the appellation Suhga found in the Puranas. 

H. C. Raychaudhuri. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM AND RELIGION AMONG 

HINDUS 

In a chapter of Rigveda, known as ‘ Purusha Sukta ' the Brdh- 
manas are said to have been bom from the mouth, the Kshatriyas 
from the arms, the Vaishyas from the thighs and the Shudras from 
the feet of the ' Virat Purusha ’ (Omnipotent), 

Though owing to the mention of the names of three ‘ Vedas' 
this chapter may be supposed to be a later addition,* yet the real 
motive which the old sages had adopted in it, to avoid the struggle 
of life by separating all the main occupations in four branches, has 
totally bwn ignored. 

It is quite dear that by allotting the different parts of the body 
of the Omnipotent as the sources of Br^manas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Shfldras they have pointed out the duties of these * Vardas ’ 
as learning, protection, trade and service respectively. 

But in spite of ail this people were at liberty to change their 
Varna by proving their fitness to other occupations. 

The following hymn of the 5th Mapdala of RigvSda states :— 

WTWWTWC RTfriT I 

(Sukta 23, hymn i) 

i.e., O sacrificial fire! grant me thy sage a son, who may be a destroyer 
of enemies and who l^ing well vers^ in hymns may defeat all the 
enemies, who dare face him in the fidd. 


‘ It is supp^^ that previously there was only one ' VCda ’ bot VSdt VyiW 
assorted the hymns and named their collections as Rig, Sima and Yujnrvida. 
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The h3rmn next to it also asks :— 

ve i m wi «rTw: 1 

w ft wmf ^rar jfNfw: 1 

(Sukta 23, hymn 2) 

i.e., O sacred fire ! thou art an emblem of the truth and giver of cows 
and com. Give me a son, who can defeat the armies of opponents. 

These hymns show that at that time even Brahmanas did not 
hesitate to have their sons profess the characteristic of Kshatriyas. 

The following hymn of the 6th ‘ Mandala ' of Rigveda men¬ 
tions :— 

wd *rT^ wnrt % JTT^: I 

TWT m JTW! w WW X** I 

(Sukta 28, hymn 5) 

i.e.. Cows are my wealth. May Lord Indra give me con’s. Cows 
are helpers of Soma, O people: such cows are equal to Lord Indf^ 
and I wish to worship this L^rd Indra devotedly. 

The following hj’mn of 9th ‘ Mandala ’ of RigvMa tells : 

WT W‘ iraw I 

^ ftr ftRtd ww 1 

(Sukta 69, h3Tnn 8) 

i.e., O Soma ! give us prosperity which may comprise money, gold, 
horses, cows, com, and power. 

O Soma ! you being the crown of heaven and grower of com 
be my ancestor. 

These two hymns point out that BrMimanas at time were willing 
to adopt the life of Vaishyas. 

Another hymn of the same ‘ Mandala ’ of Rig\’Ma narrates — 
iTRtr# I 

(Sukta 112, hymn 3) 

i.e., I am a compiler of hymns, my father is a phj’sician and my 
mother a corn gnnder. Like cows in pasture we live in this world 
pursuing different occupations for the sake of wealth. Therefore 
O Soma ! flow thy juice for Lord Indra. 

This hymn shows that at that time even the members of one 
and the same family were at liberty to adopt different occupations. 
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Further there are so many instances of changing the Var^a by 
elevating or lowering one’s character. 

It is stated in ‘ AitarSya BrShmana ’;— 

T INT WTlfs, 

I wfivldt *r ^ i oi«ig«n»iEi<i^ uw I 

U Tpnj: 

1 ( <<w M^ rn^i , wnmr ^ n ) 

i.e., out of one hundred sons of Vishvamitra (who by his own efforts 
raised himself from a Rajarshi to Brahmarshi) first fifty degraded 
themselves and were thrown into the category of the ‘ Das)^ ’ 
like Andhras, Pun<^as, Shabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas. 

Gita also supports the division of ' varna ’ according to the 
quality and occupation :— 

»RT wt i (wmnr a, ) 

The famous and learned king Bhoja, who flourished in the ist 
half of the iith century A.D. also supports this theory. He writes 
in his book named ' Samarangana Sutradhara ' * :— 

?r«rhcRwrr i 

i.e., there was only one ‘ varna ’ called Br^hmana, one ‘ Veda ' 
and one season known as spring to keep the people happy. 

But in course of time when vices began to victimise the people 
God Brahma, to protect his creation, made Prithu as the first king 
on the Barth. 

After that— 

HE E i 

i.e., he (Prithu) divided them (the people) in four ' Van^ ’ and the 
period of their life in four ' Ashramas.' 

^ici 
RTNnT V f n priPt a Tg i <,• l 

v4^wt ^ gwu eieNiTI* i 


* <() •rr (^wiw •) i 
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i.e., among those who are devotees, of excellent character, pious, 
scholars, and virtuous were named Brahmanas and were entrusted 
with the task of performing sacrifices for themselves as well as for 
others, acquiring knowledge and imparting it to others and giving 
and accepting charities. They were permitted to marry the daughters 
of first three varnas. 

15 JTTh^nrr! 1 ii 11 

fiwjft wNwtw b 1 

s» 

i.e., those who were brave, energetic, capable to protect and give 
shelter to refugees, strong and able-bodied were made Kshatriyas. 

In addition to some of the tasks mentioned above they were 
put in charge of brave acts, protection, justice and enterprise. 

t ij u g ^ 1 

i.e., those w'ho were shrewd, desirous of wealth, honest, skilled and 
tender-hearted were classed as \’aish3’as. 

They were put in charge of the work of treatment of diseases, 
agriculture, commerce, craftsmanship, breeding of cattle and manu¬ 
facture of metal-articles. 

it 3^15^ mvt armr % 1 

i.e., those who w'ere devoid of self-respect, impious, cruel and irreli¬ 
gious vrere branded as Shudras. 

They were allowed to earn their Imng by performing different 
physical feats or uttering various sounds, and by craftsmanship, 
breeding of cattle and the service of the first three Varnas. 

These quotations show that the people previously belonging 
to one and the same ‘ Varna ’ in course of time were divided in four 
‘ Var]|;ias ’ according to their qualities and occupations. 
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Further the changing of one's ' Varijia' was in vogue even in 
the latter half of the iith century A.D. as is evident from the poem 
known as ‘ Ballalacharitra — 

Jr . 

jft-unrirm^jr vrf^ i i 

whiffwtrtv 1i 

NPtT’«RT: fPWtras I 

fiRwr 3T%?nsrT! i i 

ret ’evs i 

^ ^ TrnwiN I I (wunv ) 

i.e., Ballala being displeased with goldsmiths degraded them to the 
standard of ‘ Sachchhudra ’ while to increase the number of domestic 
servants elevated the position of fishermen, gardeners, potters and 
black-smiths to the same level. 

These events have been quoted by Ananda Bhatta (the author 
of the poem) on the authority of previous scholars :— 

rBrr% i < i 

(at the end) 

i.e,, what is said by Bhatt Pada and other scholars have been included 
in this ‘ Ballala-charitra 

Thus considering all the above facts it becomes clear that the 
division of ‘ Varna ’ among Hindus was based on the quality and 
occupation like the modern division known as Babu, Thakur, S€th 
and Mazdur (labourer). 

Before concluding this paper we may also state—^that our 
Hindu religion was not so conservativ’e as it is today. There are 
several proofs which go to show that even foreigners like Greeks, 
Turks (Yoe-chis), Shakas and Huns were freely admitted to its fold. 
Leaving apart the Buddhist records the Besnagar pillar inscription 
of 140 B.C. states that this ‘ Garudadhvaja ’ (column) was erected 
by Heliodorus the Greek, who was a staundi Vaishnavite. 

Kalhana in his ‘ Rajatarangini' writes :— 

Os 
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i.e., those pious kings (Hushka, Jushka and Kanishka) though bom 
of Turkish race built monasteries and ‘ Chaityas ’ at places like 
HuldiletrSn, etc. 

We conclude from the inscriptions of Ushavdata, the son-in-law 
of king Nahapana, who flourished in the ist half of the second 
century A.D., that he was a devotee both of Br^manism and 
Buddhism. 

We also learn from ‘ Rajatarangin!' that;— 

i.e., at Srinagar the cruel king (Mihirakula) got built a temple of 
Shiva called after his own name. 

Moreover in commenting on the Panini’s 'Sutra' 

* (i^ I Bit,*) the commentator Patanjali has counted Shakas 
and Yavanas as Shudras and Kaiyata in his turn has concluded that— 

i.e., Shudras are also entitled to perform five sacrifices. 

Therefore if setting aside the conservatism prevailing at present 
and allowing due margin for the changed conchtions we follow the 
path chalked out by our ancestors we will be more happy and can 
pass a more peaceful life in this world. 

Bisheshwar Nath Reu. 


JAINISM 

As a religion Jainism has been quite catholic and rationalistic. 
Surely the religion of Jinas was a guarantee of safety and emancipa¬ 
tion to every Wnd of Ihnng being.* It is a place of refuge for the 
down-trodden and suffering world. The doors of Jaina Samgha have 
remained open for one and all.* Prof. Buhler remarked that,* the 
characteristic feature of this religion is its claim to universality, 
which it holds in common with Buddhism and in opposition to 

Atvnr wnf firvirw tfWt 1 1 

• See my Hindi work entitled : ' Patitodharka Jaina Dbarma'—(Surat). 

* The Indian S<K:t of the Jainas, p. 3. 
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Brahmanism. It also declares its object to be to lead all men to 
salvation and to open its arms—^not only to the noble Aryans, 
but also to the low-born Sudra and even to the alien, deeply despised 
in India, the Mleccha. 

A Jain la5nuan aspires to attain to the state of spiritual 
progress and it makes him love and help every living being. Jain 
Ahimsa not only enjoins to live and let live, but it exhorts its 
votaries to help others to live a happy life. It makes them remem¬ 
ber all the while that man is not merely flesh and blood ; it is 
the immaterial substance called soul. Individual consciousness 
is its function and it is found in every creature of the world—no 
matter in whatsoever less or high developed grade of life it may be. 
He remembers also that since time immemorial the soul is bound 
with flesh as a result of his own actions and through his own actions 
only it shall enjoy true happiness. He believes that lust and pleasure 
of senses though pleasing, have not the power to make us happy. 
Beings all over the world have equal spiritual powers—the difference 
is only of manifestation, Let the weak or less developed than you 
have a chance and you will see that how soon they become fit to 
make this world a heavenly abode. 

Besides the principle of Ahimsa, the peculiarity of Jainism 
lies in its SyMvada logic, which is a masterkey to reconcile the 
opposites in the field of philosophy. Truth is one and same every¬ 
where and at all times. Likewise every substance possesses more 
than one attribute which human speech is unable to expound at one 
and the same moment. Syadvada logic of Jainism comes forward 
to help us here. It avoids exclusiveness ; as it consists of certain 
naya& or points of view with reference to which right judgements 
are arriv^ at. In the Jain books no less than 363 schools of 
thought are enumerated each of them claiming to be absolute 
truth. But this cannot be true that two different and diverse 
theories be correct exclusively. One cannot hold at the same time 
that world is eternal absolutely and vice versa. But the SySdavada 
logic helps us at this point; because according to it ‘ the world is 
eternal as far as that part is concerned which is the substratum of 
the idea (samanya) " world ” and it is not eternal as far as its ever 
changing state is meant,' The Syad mode is the real way of escape 
from one-sided false views. 

Jainism being a universal religion is a common grotmd for 
meetmg and reconciling the different faiths holding diverse views 
and it is so practicable that man in every walk of fife can observe 
it. It is free from blank rituals. It teaches that in this world of 
misery, disease, old age and death, there is no other protection, 
refuge or help than the practice of Truth. The continual cycle of 
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births and deaths is not ended and therefore we should make some 
efforts to free ourselves from it. Right Belief, Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct: these three are the sources of happiness and 
constitute the way to Moksa or Nirvana. The ultimate object of 
Jainism is Nirvana, which consists in peace and freedom from pain. 
It makes a mortal man perfect and immortal. This is the lofty 
teaching of Jainism. 

K.\mta Prasad Jain. 




REVIEWS 


THE UINIADISASTRAS WITH THE PRAKRIYASARVASVA OF NARA- 

YA^IA. Edited by T. R. Chintamani, M.A., University of Madras; 1933; 

Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 7, Pt. II; pp. XII+i49+f)i. 

Unlike other recent publications of the Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
the text of the present work has been carefully edited and deserves serious study, 
though however it is difficult to see how tliis ‘ commentary’ on the sutras of Panini 
froms a basis, not only for understanding the meaning of the sutras but also for recons¬ 
tructing the history of the various systems of Sanskrit grammar ’ (Kunban Raja, 
in the foreword). It is also implied in this quotation that Panini himself was the 
author of the Unadi-sutras. Such an assumption, in spite of Goldstiicker, is surely 
unwarranted. We are confronted with two contradictory but rmdeniable facts 
in this regard. Panini knew at least some of the Unadi-sutras, cf. Panini \'I. 4. 97 
XVVfWpt si, in which the first three suffixes are unadis. A number of Unadi suffixes 
are again mentioned in VI. 3. 53 etc. On the other hand the 

grammatical technique adopted in the Unadi-sutras is hundred i)er cent. Paninian. 
Yet it would be a grave error of judgment to attribute these sutras to Panini liimself, 
for that great grammarian could never have indulged in the puerile and fantastic 
etymologies which abound in the Unadi-sutras. Indeed, there is a family likeness 
between the Unadi etymologies and those of the Nairuktakas. Can it lx; that an 
older work of some reputed Nairuktaka—perhaps Sakata’.s oflspring himself, 
to whom the Unadi-sutras are indirectly attributed,*—was later revised in the light of 
Panini's sQtras by some other grammarian ? It is a mere hypothesis no doubt, 
but it has the merit of covering all the relevant facts, contrarhctory though they are. 

So far as the Unadi commentaries are concerned, Ujjvaladatta’sis deservedly the 
best-know'n, though however all his resourcefulness and ingenuity breaks down as 
soon as he is confronted with Vedic forms. On this point Ujjvaladatta has been 
excelled by Bhattoji Diksita. Both had to accept the principle ht 

But Narayana's dissatisfaction witli the Unadi was much greater in 

this respect, as is clear from liis remarkable statement at the beginning of his work 
(p. 2) 

'wirwTiWTw w I 

Batakrishn.\ Ghosh. 


THE CRESCENT IN INDIA: A STUDY OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY, by S. R. 
Sharma, M.A., Professor of History, Willingdon College, Sangli; published 
by Kamatak Publishing House, Bombay 2, two parts, pp. 706+Index. 

This manual of Mediaeval Indian History, in two parts, ‘ designed to meet the 
tequitements of undergraduates in Indian Colleges *, deals with the history of Islam 


* Cf. the KAriki on FI9 III 3.1: mu ^ tugemin finijl f I 
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in India from its first appearance in this land in the eighth century A.D. to the fall 
of the Mughal empire in the eighteenth century. The task of reviewing this book 
has been considerably rendered easy for me by the fact that the greater part of it 
is but an abridgement of the author's Mughal Empire in India, of which a review 
had already appeared in the pages of this journal. So far as the rest is concerned, 
the history of the various Mahommedan dynasties, passing by the vague appellation 
of the Pathan dynasties in India, is characterised by more or less the same method 
of presentation and style of writing. The author draws his materials not merely 
from the modem compilations and text-books on Mediaeval Indian History, generally 
in use, but also at places from original sources, although in translation. As to the 
brief notice of the various Hindu States of Northern and Southern India that rose 
between the seventh and twelfth century A.D., which forms the subject-matter of 
the first chapter, the author should have depended upon more reliable and up-to-date 
treatises, for several mistakes are detectable not only regarding dates but facts as well. 
The notion, which is too very manifest in these pages, that India ceased to be a Hindu 
India, or that no paramount suzerain power was established in Southern and Northern 
India, after the demise of Harsavardhana, is wholly beside the mark. 

The book, well got-up, contains a classified Index of notables, places, rulers and 
topics, as also some illustrations and maps. Diacritical marks have also been used 
in the book, but not with adequate caution ; such peculiar fomis of names as * Sanjo- 
gata ' for ‘ Samyukt 4 ',' Vishdkadutta *, ‘ Vi^fchadattaetc., also occur in the text. 

N, N. Das Gupta. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE, by Madhavadasa 
Chakravarti, M.A., Sankhyatirtha. Second Edition (revised and enlarged); 
pp. XV+464+XX ; published by the author, in, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 
1936. 

It is rarely that a history of Sanskrit Literature experiences a second edition. 
That Prof. Chakravarti's book has had this rare experience is proof enough that 
it has been found to be useful, and there is no reason why his book will not be useful 
also in future. The cause of its popularity is not far to seek ; there is, so far as I 
^ow, no other handy work of this kind in which so many aspects of the Sanskrit 
literature and Sanskritic culture have been discussed. Apart from the vedic and 
the classical literature, the author has been able to pay attention also to Buddhist 
and Jaina literature, as well as to the vast philosophical systems of ancient India. 
The treatment of every subject could not but be sketchy under the circumstances, 
but to the credit of the author, himself an experienced teacher, it has to be admitted 
that this book truly gives a fair idea of the great cultural heritage of India. The 
book however is not flawless. Almost every page is disfigured by typographical 
mistakes. On many points the author has upheld views which cannot be defended 
any more. But it is impossible to discuss them all in a short review. On the whole, 
however, the book will be surely useful to College students for whom it is meant. 

Batakusbna Ghosh. 

A TREATISE ON BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY OR ABHIDHAMMA. by 
Dr. C. L. A. De Silva, Volume i. Revised by Thera Natada, 1037. Printed at 
• Colombo, Ceylon. 

This book contains an introduction in which discuasimut about the Abtddhaiiiinu 
philosophy, AbhidhatnmaUha-Sakgaha and Vibhavint JlM are notewcotfay. Besides 
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there are twelve chapters dealing with consciousness (its types, classes, etc.), con¬ 
sciousness without hetus, types of moral consciousness, consciousness as experienced 
in Transcendental Consciousness, mental properties (Catasika), 

mental properties common to all classes of consciousness, particular mental pro¬ 
perties, immoral concomitants (rdga, dosa, moha, etc.), moral concomitants, thought, 
process of thought, eye consciousness, emancipation, attainment of the path and 
sense organs, feeling^ objects, visual objects, etc. The treatment is, on the whole, 
not bad, but, in some places it is somewhat misleading, e.g. discussions about heart- 
base (p. i88), summary of doors (p. 173), etc. The author's note on Jhdna throws 
some light on the subject. He has expressed his desire to complete his work in 
some more volumes. 

B. C. Law. 


TO BECOME OR NOT TO BECOME (THAT IS THE QUESTION), 

by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, D .Litt., M.A., Luzac & Co., London, 1937. 

This well written book by Mrs. Rliys Davids should be read by ever>dDody 
interested in Buddhism. She has devoted ii Chapters to the subject of Bhava 
(from hhH, bhavaii, hoH, atthi) from all as|)ects. She has done full justice to the 
subject, and has ably shown in Chapter, in, the idea of it, according to the 
Upanishads. The work is marked by clear statements of facts, and forceful argu¬ 
ments. It amply liears testimony to the sound judgment and wide reading of the 
authoress. The book is just published and I am sure it will be veiy^ much appreciated. 

B. C. Law. 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA. Sri Raniakrishna Centenar>^ 
Memorial. Vol. I, pp. xxx-f-6o8 ; Vol. II, pp. ix-b6i7 ; Vol. Ill, pp. x-f-692, 
D’Cr. 8vo. Publislied by Swami A\inashananda, Secretaiy, Publication Sub- 
Committee. Sri Raniakrishna Centenar>', Belur MaUi, Calcutta, 1937. 

‘ The Cultural Heritage of India ' has l>een rightly acclaimed as the greatest 
publication on India of this century, for there is no other single work wliidi gives 
such a comprehensive view of the great Indian civilization and culture. One hundred 
representative scholars of India have contributed as many articles—some of them 
truly learned dissertations—to fill out the details of a well-conc'eived plan, and hardly 
any aspect of Indian civilization is left imtouched. 

The introductory article by Sir S, Radhakrishnan is characteristically brilliant 
and rich in apercus, but lacks unity and consistency. 

The four articles immediately following, by Swami Shar\’ananda, C. Kunhan 
Raja, Swami Madliavananda and Professor Mahendranath Sircar respectively, are 
devoted to ‘ the Vedas and the UpanishadsThey constitute jK^rhaps tlie least 
satisfactoiy^ group in the whole series. This is imfortunate, for it is precisely the 
Vedas and the Upanishads which have contributed most to the cultural heritage of 
India. Sw'^ami Sharvananda has tried to vindicate ' tlie view point of the Hindu 
himself about his most sacred scripturesThe intention is admirable no doubt, 
but not so the method of the author, which consists of giving a list of the diief works 
of the Vedic literature and then of quoting (in translation) passages supposed by 
him to give the essence of the ‘ religious tea^ngs ' of the Vedas. An equally unfor¬ 
tunate effort has been made to read into the Rig Veda the ' maya-theoiy- of the 
Vedantins' (p. 17). Kunhan Raja's article on ' Vedic Culture ' is notable only for a 
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number of mistakes. The author asserts that the doctrine of the transmigration of 
the soul is mentioned for the first time in the Upanishads (p. 30). He will have to 
change his opinion, I fear, if he looks into S.B. i. 5. 3. 4. Aja Efcapad becomes 
Ajaikapad in his hands (p. 27). Nor is it quite correct to regard the caste-system 
as a specifically Indian institution, for in Egypt' an official who took the census in 
the XVIIIth dynasty divided the people into “ soldiers, priests, royal serfs and all the 
craftsmen and this classification is corroborated by all that we know although we 
must understand that all callings of the free middle class are here included among 
the soldiers ' (Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II, p. 49). In India too, for all 
that we know, the caste-system, or rather the class-system, was hardly anything else 
in the Vedic period. 

Next follows the group of six articles on the Epics and the Gita, easily the 
best among which is Dr. Ray Chaudhuri's * The Mahabharata and some aspects of 
its culture—^brilliant and inspiring essay, throwing into high relief the immortal 
ideals of the heroic age of India. Then comes the only article, and even that not a 
happy one, dealing with the cultural aspects of the Smrtis (by T. R. Venkatrama 
Sastri). Diwan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastris paper entitled ‘The Puranas 
and their contribution to Indian thought' is not worth noting. 

Jainism is represented by two exquisite articles by Appaswami Chakravarti and 
Hiralal Jain respectively. All the six articles on Buddhism are by recognized 
authorities on the subject. Dr. Barua writes with high authority on Pali Buddhism. 
In a short but brilliant essay Dr. B. C. Law discusses the ' eschatological aspect 
of Nirvanaand Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt contributes a very instructive article on 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

The section on the systems of Hindu Philosophy is a unique collection of brilliant 
essays by the highest authorities in our country, e.g.. Prof. M. Hirayanna (The 
Samkhya system). Prof. Haridas Bhattacharyya (Yoga psycholog>'), Prof. S. N. 
Das Gupta (An interpretation of the Yoga theory of the relation of mind and body) 
and Prof. Satkari Moofcerjee (The Nyaya-Vaifesika system of Philosophy). Prof. 
Hiriyanna has contented himself with broad generalities, but not so the other con¬ 
tributors. Prof. Das Gupta has brought to bear his encyclopsedic learning on a 
specific problem of the Yoga philosophy, and Prof. Mookerjee’s long dissertation on 
Nyaya-Vai^esika is a powerful and masterly presentation of a little-understood and 
therefore much-maligned branch of ancient Indian i)hiIosophical thought. Nine 
articles are devoted to the various branches of Vedanta including the systems of 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhvacarya and Vallabhacarya, the opening article being, 
fittingly enough, Prof. Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya's ‘ Advaitavada and its 
spiritual significance ', in which he has boldly asserted, what we are prone to ignore 
that ‘ Vedanta is primarily a religion, and it is a philosophy only as the formrdation 
of this religion 

The first part of the second volume is devoted to ‘ Phases of Hindu relipon' 
and contains some brilliant articles on Saivism, Vaisnavism and Tantrism. Saivism 
is ably represented by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (historical .sketch) and S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri (philosophy). In a long and learned article Prof. V* 
Rangacharya surveys the historical development of Vaisnavism in South India» 
and the same is done for Bengal by Professors Girindra Narayan Mallik and Radha 
Govinda Nath. Of the articles on the Tantras the pride of place must go to 
Dr, Benoytosh Bhattacharyya's * Tantrika Culture among the Buddhists' based 
on the Guhyasamaja Tantra which the author dates in the third century A.D. 
The origin and development of various Tantric sects, such as Vajrayana, Mantra- 
yana, Sahajayana, etc., has been also briefly discussed here. Then follows the 
section on ‘ the saints of Indiacontaining the beautiful article on ^ the Mystics 
of Northern India during the middle ages* by Prof. KahitimohanSen* 
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The third volume opens with the masterly article of Prof. R. C. Mazumdar on 
the * Religio-philosophic Culture of Indiain which he traces the progress of Indian 
Culture in its baffling diversity and unparalleled beauty from Mahenjo-daro to the 
present day. Prof. S. V. Venkateswara deals with the proto-Indian culture of 
Mahenjo-daro in the following article, but the whole is vitiated by the author’s 
attempt to prove ‘ that the finds at Mahenjo-daro belong to the later vedic period ’ 
(p. 57). Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s essay on South Indian culture strikes as 
rambling and superficial. Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has contributed a popular 
article on the ' Hindu Culture and Greater Indiaand Prof. Bijan Raj Chatterji 
another on the ‘ Hindu Kingdoms of Indo-China and Java'. Pandit Jaychandm 
Narang’s ‘ Regional and linguistic structure of India ’ is remarkable for thoroughness 
and lucidity. The section on Institutions opens with a learned article by the veteran 
scholar Prof. Haran Chandra Chakladar on his favourite subject—the social life in 
ancient India. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s two articles on ‘ Hindu Politics * and 
‘ Egnatism of India in World-economy * respectively are both inspiring and instruc¬ 
tive. In the section on ‘ the Pursuit of ^ence ’ an attempt has b^n made by 
competent authorities to assess India's contribution to science, not only in ancient, 
but also in modern times. The following section is devoted to the arts, and contains 
contributions from Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Prasanna Kumar Acharya, O. C. 
Ganguly. Dancing and music too have been duly taken into consideration, parti¬ 
cularly interesting being ' Indian Culture and music ’ by Prof. Dhurjati Prasad 
Mukerji. The concluding section on * Literature ’ is inadequate in so far as it deals 
Vily with Sanskrit and Tamil, and even that by no means ver>^ exhaustively. Yet 
IV. S. K. De's essay on the Sanskrit drama is a real master-piece, and Dr. P. C. 
Lihiri's * Sanskrit Kavya Literature ’ may be profitably read by all students. 

Batakrishka Ghosh. 


MAHAVARGA, VINAYA PITAKA, (Dayadhana-Umavati Series I, Tripiteka, 
Part I), translated into Bengali by Pragnananda Sthavira, edited by Dr. 
B. M, Barua, and published by Mr. Adharlal Barua, Secretary to the Board of 
Jogendra-Rupasibala Tripitaka Trust, 1937. 

The Vinaya Pitaka is no doubt an important Buddhist publication. It gives 
me great delight to find that the Mahavarga is now’ being translated into the Bengali 
language. The first part which is under review begins with Mahdskaftdha and ends 
in the Kauidmbf Skandha. The Mahdskandha gives a vivid description of Buddha’s 
attainment of Bodhi and turning of the Wheel of Law. The account of Bimbisara’s 
conversion to Buddhism is interesting, and so also is the account of the attainment 
of Upasampadd by Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. In the next Skandha called the 
Vposaiha Skandha, the translator has done a good service by attempting to trandate 
in a clear language all the technicalities occurring in the different sections of this 
chapter, e.g. the manner of reciting the Pdiifnokkha, the duty of cleaning the room 
where the sabbath is observed, etc. The third chapter contains the rules for observing 
the rainy season, for selecting the place where the rainy season is to be spent, rules 
\ of taking ordination during the rainy season, etc. The fourth chapter deads with the 
\ Pavdrapd ceremony. The fifth chapter describes the state of an arhat. the colour 
\ of the leather slippers, etc. It also contains the rales for using the leather dippers 
before the superiors, etc. The next chapter deals with the medicaments and the 
method of preparing them. This chapter gives us some materials as to the treatment 
of serpent-biting, jaundice, etc. The seventh chapter contains the rules for using 
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Kafhim Clvara. The next chapter deals with the garments which are allowed to 
be used by the bhikkhus and bhikkhunls. The next two chapters deal with the 
duties which are to be performed and which are not to be performed and the dis¬ 
sension in Buddhist church. The translation is, on the whole, satisfactory. l!lie 
author has used and maintained throughout a very good and simple style. He ought 
to have supplied much more notes and parallel passages from other Buddhist texts. 
The book contains two serviceable indices at the end. It is indeed a laudable attempt 
and deserves much credit. 

B. C. IvAW. 


DICTIONARY OF PALI PROPER NAMES (Indian Texts Series) by Dr. G. P. 

Malalasekera, M.A.. Ph.D., Vol. i (A-Dh), John Murray, Albemarle St., London, 

published for the Government of India, 1937. 

The work of this nature is always welcome. It is no doubt a very laudable 
work which evinces a great labour bestowed on it by the author. In a work of this 
nature, we generally expect thoroughness and exliaustiveness of the subject with 
which it de^. But in many places in the Dictionary under review we regret to 
point out that it is wanting in both. In page 57 of the Dictionary under 

(1) Atthasalini, the author ought to have mentioned that Buddhaghosa, while 
revising this commentary, derived his materials from the Mahupaccari or the Great 
Raft Commentary (Saddhamma-Sangaha; B. C. Law’s The Life and Work of 
Buddhaghosa, p. 70). 

(2) Anuradhapura (p. 83, Dictionary)—Dr. Malalasekera ought to have 
mentioned the extent of the city from the Pali text or commentary. According to 
the Mahavamsa Commentary, p. 449, Anuradliapura was nine yojanas in extent 
(Anuradhapuranagaram nava yojanamhi patittliitam). The Mahavam.sa Com¬ 
mentary (p. 261) further tells us that on the bank of the river Gambhira. the priest 
Upatissa built Upatissagama to the north of Anuradhapura. 

(3) Apaddna (p. 115, Dictionary)—I like to draw the attention of the author 
to my paper entitled ‘ Studies in the Apaddna ' published in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vol. 13, 1937, pp. 23-35) which 
contains good many new materials unnoticed in tlds Dictionary. 

(4) Kosambi (p. 692, Dictionary)—According to the Mahavamsa Commentar>' 
(p. 128), Kosambi was ruled by the descendants of Baladatta. From the Sutta 
Nipata Commentaty (II, pp. 583-584) we learn tliat this city was visited by tire 
followers of Bavari, a leader of the Ja^ilas and some bhikkhus. Dr. Malalasekera 
ought to have noted that at Ghositarama at Kosambi, Pindola-Bharadvaja met the 
Buddha and told him that he had obtained Saintship (Samyutta Nikaya, V, 224). 
Again in the same NikSya (pp. 229-30) we read that the Buddha, while living there, 
dwvered a sermon on Sekha and Asekha (learner and non-learner). The author 
ought to have said something about Man^avya while this dty was ruled by a King 
named Kosambika (vide B. C. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian K-satriya Tribes, p. 134). 

(5) Kosala (p. 693, Dictionary)—-The Pali tradition of Buddhism immortalkes 
the names of some of the eminent disciples belonging to Kosala, such as Ambattha 
(IHgha Nikaya, I, 88-89), Vaset^ha of Pokkharasati [ibid., 235), Bhiradvfija of 
Tarukkha [ibid., p. 235) and Subha of Todeyya (Majjhima Nikfiya, H. 196), 
AssalSyana being abo counted among the Vedic Scholars of the rising generation 
[ibid., II, 147). All such points are not noticed in the work under review. The 
auHior has not shown that the Pali Canonical texts speak of a number of pre-eminent 
Kosalans who were edd, aged, elderly and advanced in years (Sutta N.-Brihmana- 
d h a mmifc a Sutta). They are called MabSsilas, a term which is eiqddned ^ the 
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scholiasts as rich and influential^ Mahasala being treated as equivalent of Mahasara^ 
a man of substance (Paramatthajotika on the Sutta Nipata, p. 3x3). The Pali 
stock-list of eminent Kosala brahmins includes such names as CanM, Tarukl^, 
Pokkharasati, Janussoni, Todeyya, and lyohicca {D.N., I, 235; Sumangalavilasiid, 
II, 399) eacli of whom was established in a distinct locality with such control over 
it as regards the revenue, judicial, and civil administration of its affairs as was deter¬ 
mined by the terms of Royal grants and religious endowments (Ranna dinnam 
Brahmadeyyaih, Sumahgalavilasini, I, 246). I would like to draw the attention 
of the author to my Ancient Indian Tribes, p. 52, regarding Pokkharasati or 
Pokfcharasadi and Potthapada, where many such references as unnoticed in this 
Dictionary are available. In p. 62 of my Ancient Indian Tribes (Buddhists in 
Kosala) many new materials drawn from Pali books are collected. Unfortimately 
they have escaped the attention of Dr. Malalasekera. 

(6) Giridipd (p. 769 of the Dictionary)—According to the Mahavamsa Com- 
mentaiy' (p. 80) it was 1,000 yojanas in area. The same w'ork further corroborates 
the fact that it was a t)eautiful island and not a highland as Geiger thinks (yojana- 
sahassamattatthane patitUiitaih ramauiyam Giridipam nama dipam). These ought 
to have l>een noticed by Dr. Malalasekera. 

(7) Cina (p. 875).—In a Dictionary like this it is regrettable to find that the 
author remains contented with two references only, one from the Apadana and the 
other from the Milindapahha. But another reference to it is foimd in the Canonical 
book entitled the ' Buddhavamsa * (p. 60) clnapattah. We expect all the available 
references put together in a good dictionary. 

(8) Dakkhindgiri (Dakkliinagiri, page 1049 of the Dictionaiy^—The author 
ought to have mentioned the following facts. It was visited by Mahamahinda 
Thera (Mahavamsa Commentary, p. 323). Vedisagiri was also visited by Maha¬ 
mahinda who stayed at Vedisagiri luahavihara (ibid., 321). 

(9) Dasanna (p. 1064)--The author has only mentioned that according to the 
Mahavamsa it is one of the sixteen mahajanapadas, but he has failed to point out 
that according to the same text, the Buddlia distributed knowledge among the 
Dasaiinas or Dasarnas wiio built a Vihara for him (Mahavastu, I, p. 34). The 
author ought to have consulted the Petavatthu Commentary*, pp. 99-105 as regards 
Erakaccha, a city in Dasanna, 

The following omissions are regrettable : Ankurapeta (Petavattliu, p. 23), 
AbJiijjamanapeta (ibid., p. 33), Ambai)eta (p. 66), Anandacetiya in Bhojanagara 
(DIgha Nikaya, II, p, 123), Kaunamundapeta (Petavatthu, p. 31), Kalavalagamaka 
(Dhammapada Commentary’, I, 96), Di^avapicetiya (Mahabodliivamsa, p. 132). 
Besides, there are many other omissions whidi should be attended to in a future 
edition. 

In some places the name of the text and all the available editions and translations 
of the text have been noticed as in p, 1047, but in other places only the name of the 
book occurs as in p. 1042, In some places the information supplied by the author 
as to the text, its editions and translations is not complete as in p. 859. The author 
ought to know that a Devauagari edition of the Cariydpitaka has been publisted 
by Messrs. Motilal Banarsidas, Lahore. In p. 1042 the Pali Text Society edition 
of the ThQpavamsa has been left unnoticed. The author ought to have followed the 
same method throughout in giving a complete information as to the texts and transla- 
faons already published. We find an error in name in page 295 of the Dictionary. 
It should be unao in place of utao. We hope that in the 2nd ^tion 01 this book, 
the author will try his utmost to make it more thorough and exhaustive. 


B. C. Law. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XIX, Pt. I. 

The Indian Conception of Values by Hirayanna. 

Some minor Puranas by R. C. Hazra. 

The formation of Kohkani by S. M. Katre. 

Fragments of Poems pertaining to King Sambhu, son of Shivaji, 
by P. K. Code. 

Ramanujacarya by R. Sastri. 

Mind in the Dhammapada by B. C. Law. 

Notes on Indian Chronology by P. K. Code. 


Calcutta Review, Vol. 66, No. I, January, 1938. 

An early Portuguese account of Bengal by S. N. Sen. 
The Dancing Gane^ by S. K. Saraswati. 


Jaina Antiquary, Vol, 3, No. 3, December, 1937. 

Podanapura and Takshaslla by K. P. Jain. 

Knowledge and Conduct in Jaina Scriptures by K. P. Mitra. 
The Jaina Chronology by K. P. Jain. 


Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. X, Pts. I-IV, 

1936-37- 

The Sailodbhava Dynasty by R. C. Majumdar. 

Meharauli Pillar Inscription of Chandra by D. R. Bhandarkar. 
Conjeevaram Inscription of the Telegu Chola King Jatachola 
Bhima by B. V. Krishna Rao. 

Genealogy and Chronology of the Gahgas by M. Govinda Pai. 
On the term S^tav^ana by Rama Chandra Dikshitara. 

The .^thetic Aspect of Early Mediaeval Seals by Hirananda 

^tri. 

The Chola R§jar§ja I and the Eastern Chalukya Alliance by 
S. K. Aiyangar. 

Andhra Literature in the Vijayanagar Empire by T. A. Rao. 
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Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. VII, No. i, October, 1937. 

Some facts about the Tamil Calendar which deserve to be 
studied by S. S. Bharati. 

An Automatic Recorder of Atmospherics by Subba Rao and 
Subramanyam. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. V, No. 3, October, 1937. 

Lolarkakunda Inscription of King Prananarayan of Koch- 
Behar by J. C. Ghosh. 

Hayagriva-worship in Assam by J. C. Ghosh. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXIII, 
Pt. Ill, September, 1937. 

The Malavas, 4th century B.C. to 4th century A.C. by 
A. Banerjee-Sastri. 

The Dynastic name of the kings of the Pusyamitra family by 
J. C. Ghosh. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society {New 
Series), Vol. 13, 1937. 

A Sufi Alphabet by A. J. Arberry. 

The Spurious Gurjjara Grants of the Saka years 400, 415 and 
417 by H. D. Sankalia. 

Studies in the Apadana by B. C. Law. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVI, Pt. II, August, 1937. 

Inscriptional evidence of Chandragupta Maurya's achievements 
by H. C. Seth. 

A New Epo^ of the Gupta Era by R. P. Sundararaman. 

An Antagonist of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean by Herman 
Goetz. 

Journal of the Madras Geographical Association, Vol. 12, October, 
1937, No. 3. 

Human Geography of Tanjore and its environs by K. S. Gopalam. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 46, No. 4, December, 1937* 

Method of migration of the extinct Tasmanian race by Crowther. 
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Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. XI, Pt. II, Aprils June, 
1937 * 

Paintings from the Kailasan§tha temple by C. Sivar^amurti. 
Some laws of Dravidian Etjrmology by J. Prakasara. 

Origin of the Alphabet of Carnp^ by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. 

Journal of the Sind Historical Society, Vol. 3, Pt. II, January, 1938. 
Historical Account of Sind, Pt. IV by M. B. Pithawala. 

Language {Journal of the Linguistic Society of America), Vol. Kill, 
No. 2, A^il-June, 1937. 

Gerunds in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit by F. Edgerton. 

New Review, January, 1938. 

Providence and Prapatti by M. Ledrus. 

Poona Orientalist, Vol. II, No. 3, October, 1937. 

The Psychological Basis of the Activism of the Bh^avatgita by 
R. Mahadevam. 

Some Customs and Beliefs from the Ramayana by P. C. Dharma. 
The A^amedha performed by Sevai Jayasing of Amber (1699- 
1744 A.D.) by P. K. Gode. 

The Ya^stilaka and the Pancatantra by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 1937. 

The Common ancestry of the Rastrakuta Calukya and Kadamba 
by S. V. Viswanatha. 

Stupes in bird myths No. by S. C. Mitra. 
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E. J. RAPSON 

We regret very much to record here the news of the death of 
Prof. E. J. Rapson, He was a well-known scholar of Ancient Indian 
History and Numismatics. He was the author of many standard 
books on the History of Ancient India and Ancient Indian 
Numismatics. He was attached to the University of Cambridge. 
Indology will suffer greatly in the death of this sound scholar. 

B. C. Uaw. 


K. J. SAUNDERS 

Kenneth J. Saunders whose death has already been announced 
was an American scholar interested in Buddhism and Buddhist 
thought. He had a long association with India and Burma. He 
was the author of several books on Buddhism and his writings 
include many translations from the Buddhist canon. 

B, C. Eaw. 
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THIEME AND PAIJIINI ‘ 

By Batakrishna Ghosh 

Nothing could give me greater satisfaction than to see that 
Thieme has at last broken his enigmatic silence and come out to 
defend PS^ini against my ineverent attack (I.H.Q., Vol. X, 1934, 
pp. 665-670). In his Pdnini and the Veda (1935) Thieme dismissed 
my contentions with a contemptuous remark in a footnote—which I 
naturally ignored. And now, although nothing was said in the 
meanwhile on my part, Thieme has thought it necessary to wTite a 
long article (I.H.Q., 1937, pp. 329-343) solely with the purpose of 
refuting my thesis that ‘ Papini has not only copied the Rkprati- 
^4khya, but he has copied it mechanically, perhaps without even 
understanding what he was quoting ’ (I.H.Q., X, p. 670). To what 
shall I attribute this remarkable change of attitude from his previous 
Olympian hauteur ? Thieme can hardly accuse me of ill-will if I 
assume that only after three years’ meditation he has been able 
to grasp the problems wliich were discussed in my first article, and 
it is hardly too much to expect that after another three years’ 
meditation he will come round to the ob\nous solution given by me, 
which, by the way, has been accepted in toto by Prof. A. B. Keith 
(I.C., 1936, pp. 742-744),—not to mention other renomied scholars 
who have intimated to me their approval of my thesis by personal 
communication. I can confidently look forward to my interpreta¬ 
tion of Pacini's pfagrhya-sntiQ.‘& along ^ith its inevitable resultant 
being gradually accepted by the scholarly world, and I would have 
hardly allowed myself this diversion in the midst of works of quite 
a different nature had it not been that Thieme has succeeded in 
partidly converting to his views a scholar of the standing and 
learning of Prof. K. Qiattopadhyaya (I.H.Q., 1937, pp. 343-49), 
who^ every pronouncement commands careful and respectful 
consideration, if not absolute allegiance. I am really grieved to see 
that he too accuses me of joining 'in the usual condemnation 
of the Vedic portion of PSijini’s grammar' (I.H.Q., 1937, p. 343). 
Evjeryone but a Thieme, who using language of the most unprece- 
^ted sort, roimdly accuses me of ' critical conceit ’, will readily 
<S[S'nc^e, I believe, from the whole tenor of my fiist article, that 
nothing was farther from my mind than to ' condemn ’ Panini. But 


* Read before the Philological Society of the University of Calcutta on 
22n<i September, 1937. 
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I thank Thieme heartily for pointing out a minor slip of mine 
regarding the technical term aprkta, —all the more as it does not 
affect my position in the least. 

I consider it necessary to state at the outset that it is not my 
intention here to go over the whole ground afresh, for the facts on 
which our divergent conclusions are based are largely before the 
interested public already, and the scholarly world will have to give 
its final verdict on these facts alone, irrespective of my or Thieme's 
power of persuasion and coercion. I shall therefore confine myself 
firstly to elucidate only those facts the import of which may have 
been clouded by Thieme’s vituperative eloquence. Secondly I shall 
give some new facts which I did not consider worth while to adduce 
in my first article, but of the utility of which I have been convinced 
since by the appearance of Thieme’s article. And thirdly I shall 
point out some of those cases where Thieme has tried to hold me 
up to ridicule by intentionally misrepresenting me. A point under 
the third head is the way in which he has dealt with my interpreta¬ 
tion of Panini’s last sutra but one. 

My contention was that the first part of Pan. 8. 4. 67— n'odattas- 
varitodayam —(i) shows the unmistakable rhythm of a verse- 
foot ; (2) that the verse-foot uddUasvaritodayam, second in the 
hemistich, occurs more than once in the p.kpratisakhya; (3) that 
Panini nowhere else uses the term udaya in the sense of para ; (4) 
that in the Pkpratisakhya the term udaya is regularly used in 
the sense of para ; (5) that it occurs also in Pkpratisakhya III. 17 
(ed. M. D. Shastri) which is practically identical in meaning with 
Panini VIII. 4. 66-67 ,—^ ^^ct, which has not been contested even by 
Thieme; (6) that Panini’s pragrhya-sn\xa& prove beyond every 
doubt that he had actually borrowed things from the p.kpratisakhya. 
Hence I concluded that Pacini has borrowed the first part of the 
sutra 8. 4. 67 from the ^kpratisakhya. The whole argument 
hinges here on the metrical nature of the first part of Pap. VIII. 
4. 67, which I particularly stressed in my first article. But Thieme 
has nothing to say about that. Unable to believe that Thieme does 
not recognise the significance of this unusual form of a Papinian 
aphorism, I am forced to conclude that he tried to mislead the public 
by intentionally suppressing an inconvenient fact. Ancient IncUan 
grammarians, who failed to detect the metrical nature of the first 
part of this sutra, were at a loss to know what to do with this singular 
technical term udaya in P^ini. The most they could say was that 
it was used rnangaldrtkam. Now says Thieme {ibid., p. 342) : 

' The explanation of the K&SikS for Papini’s uddttasvaritodayam 
strikes me as altogether soberTo this I would have said notimng 
at all, if Thieme had only underscored the word me. 
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It is not trae that my attempt to trace Panini VIII. 4. 67 to 
the ^Ikpratisakhya is 'based on the mere agreement of the term 
udaya in the two rules ’ as Prof. Chattopadhyaya says {ihid., p. 347). 
P§^ni himself uses elsewhere the word uddttasvaritapara, which is 
perfectly in consonance with his whole system. But precisely only 
in this sutra, which, the qualifying clauses on each side apart, has 
its exact counterpart both in form and meaning in the Rkprati^khya, 
Panini uses the word iiddttasvaritodayam. Is it unwarranted to 
conclude hence that Panini was the borrower and the Prati^akhya 
the lender ? Moreover, the very grammatical structure of the 
word uddttasvaritodayam is rather anomalous. Its meaning is 
clearly uddttaparah svaritaparai ca ’nudattah as Bhattoji Diksita 
paraphrases it. But should it not have been then formally uddtta- 
svaritodayah or uddtiasvaritodayau ? Driven to extremities one 
may indeed interpret it as a dvandva of the type pdnipddam. But 
such an interpretation is nevertheless klista to say the least. In the 
Pratis^hya however this word in this form is absolutely without 
reproach, for there it qualifies aksaram. I confess there is real 
difficulty in reconciling the qualif3dng clauses on each side. They 
might have been identical in meaning, but it is impossible to prove 
it. Yet, as stated above, it is the metrical form of the sutra of 
Panini which is the deciding factor here, and this remains unaffected 
in spite of the non-identity of the qualifying clauses. Thieme asks, 
why do I insist on Panini’s having borrowed this sutra from the 
P.kpratisakhya alone, and not from any other Pratisakhya which 
likewise uses the word uddttasvaritodayam. To this I have only to 
say that I do not believe that Panini can be proved to be later than 
any other Pratisakhya. Even regarding the Rkpratisakhj^a I am 
prepared to admit that in the days of Panini it might have been 
much different from what it is to-day, though I do not see how 
by this admission I have given away my whole case, as Prof. K. 
Chattopadhyaya says (p. 343). The very fact of Panini's borrowing 
from the R^ratisSkhya, proved on independent grounds, is surely 
proof enough that the corresponding portions of the Rkpratisakhya 
were already in existence when Panini drew upon it! Nobody will 
presume to say, I hope, that the Rkpratisakhya has been handed 
down to us in its original form without any modification or amplifica¬ 
tion in course of the twenty-five centuries of its existence. The 
last redactor of the Pratisakhya w^ ^aunaka, who iisualh" passes 
as the author of the work. But Max Muller has given us good 
reasons to believe that the work in its earliest form was composed by 
SAkalya, the author of the Padapatha of the Rksamhita. I cannot 
decide whether it was kind or unland of Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya 
to solemnly remind me of this fact which is known to everybody. 
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Before discussing the more important problem of the Pragrhya- 
shtras of Pg^ini, let me make it (^uite clear that it was not at all 
my intention to use them as an instrument with which to prove 
Pgnini's posteriority to the Bkpratiiakhya. My sole purpose was to 
seek a rational interpretation of, and smooth out the anomalies 
inherent in, these sUtras of Pacini. When fourteen years ago, at 
the beginning of my Pgjgiinian studies, I expressed to my teachers 
my doubts as to the tra^tional interpretation of these shtras, and 
was reprimanded for my irreverence, I had not yet read the 
Pkpratilakhya. It was only after many years of thought and 
study that I arrived at the unhappy conclusions which I expressed 
for the first time at my final soutenance in Paris in 1933 (about 
which reference may be made to Professors Renou, Foucher and 
Bloch), and which were later published in an abridged form in 
1934. 

Now what is the central problem of the Pragrhya-sfltra satft- 
buddhau ^dkalyasye 'tdv andrse (Pan. I. i. 16) ? On the one hand 
we know that the -0 of vocative singular is never pragrhya in the 
Rksamhita, although in the Padapatha, of which Sakalya is the 
reputed author, it is always treated as such,—that is, furnished with 
an On the other hand Panini, dealing with the same -0 in 
vocative singular, mentions Sakalya and iti, which he qualifies by 
the word andrsa. I have not the slightest doubt that looking at 
these facts without any previous prejudice, nobody will be able to 
attribute their striking similarity to mere fortuitous coincidence. 
The only discrepancy here is that Panini uses the word andrse to 
which nothing can be found to correspond on the other side. But 
this apparent discrepancy too will disappear if we try to under¬ 
stand the true significance 6f the word andrsa as already explained 
in my first article. This word in fact signifies the Padapgtha, as 
contrasted with the Samhita-patha designated by ‘ drs^i ' in the 
RkpratiSakhya. Accordingly I translated P§ja. I. i. 16 by : ‘ The 
-0 of vocative is pragfhya when Sakalya’s non-Vedic iti follows', 
‘ this non-Vedic iti being nothing but the iti of the Padapg^a of 
the Rgveda employed to indicate the fact that the preceding word 
is pragfhya ’ (I.H.Q., 1934, p. 666). This is certainly a serious 
departure from the traditional interpretation of this sutra which 
Thieme and Prof. Cha^optdhy&ya have tried to defend. But let 


^ Prof. Giaftop&dhyaya (p, 347, foot-note 21) takes me to task even for this 
innocuous remark. But where have I said that the sole function of iH is to indicate 
a. pragfhya vowel ? He has even taken the trouble to remind me that the riphita 
visarjanlya also gets this iti in the Padapdtha. But, turning his own logic against 
him, may I not remind him that even thus he has not exhausted all the uses of iH 
in the Padapatha of the nksaip hita ? 
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US see what this traditional interpretation is, and what anomalies 
are inherent in it,—^which Thieme and Prof. Chattop§dhyfiya, 
wisely enough, have not tried to explain. The Ka^k§ paraphrases 
the sfitra by : samhuddhinimitto ya okdrah sa idkalydcdryasya matena 
pragYhyasamjno bhavati, itiiabde’vaidike paratah, and this interpreta¬ 
tion has been accepted by all subsequent grammarians,—^including 
Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya. But there are difficulties in 
the way of accepting this interpretation. Whenever a pUrvacdrya 
is mentioned in a Paninian aphorism * to indicate that the rule 
concerned is vaikalpika, the name of the revered one is mentioned 
only at the end of that aphorism. In the whole of the grammar of 
Panini there is not a single exception to this rule.* According to 
my interpretation the sutra I. i. 16 too falls into line with Panini’s 
usual procedure, but according to the traditional interpretation 
endorsed by Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya it remains an obtru¬ 
sive and unexplained anomaly. According to my interpretation 
the word andrsa (= padapatha), used by Panini ordy in this siitra, 
receives a distinct and specific meaning, but the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion, again endorsed by Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya, has 
nothing to say by way of explaining this singular departure on the 
part of Panini. There is indeed something more than wonderful 
in the attitude of Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya. They are 
ready to admit that Panini here has in mind the indicatory iti of the 
Padapatha, but they are determined not to take the word ‘ andrsa ' 
to mean the Padapatha, which would have strengthened their own 
position ! * Thieme triumphantly declares (p. 331): ‘ Above all it 
would be quite superfluous to characterize itau, first by $dkalyasya 
and then by andrse, for an iti of Sakalya is ‘ anarsa ' as a matter 
of course'. But this exultation is extremely ill-advised. Thieme 
with his characteristic unresilient formalism has fallen into this error 
apparently through his inability to grasp the full significance of my 
interpretation. Is it at all necessary that the word ‘ anarse ’ in the 
sutra should be an adjective qualifying ‘ itau ' ? Can it not be a 
simple noun signifying ‘ in the Padapa^a ’ ? But quite apart from 
^at question, is it not absolutely necessary here to use the word 
Sdkalyasya to qualify iti ? For how else could Panini distinguish the 
symbolical iti of the Padapatha from an iti derived from the Samhita ? 
It is quite immaterial in this connection whether an iti actually 


^ I am in essential agreement with Prof. Chattopadhyaya, p. 337, f.-n. 10, 
regarding the original significance of mentioning Pfirvacaryas. 

* About the only apparent exception, see below. 

* I take their endorsement of the traditional interpretation as tantamount to 
rejecting my interpretation of the word ‘ anarsa 
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occurs in the Samhita or not, for unlike the author of the 
Rkprati^akhya, Panini had to do not only with actual observed 
facts, but also with remote possibilities. But here we are confronted 
not ^th a mere possibility, but an actual eloquent fact. I^et us 
consider RV. I. 109. 3 for instance. Here in the Samhita-text we 
have in the same verse both a pragrhya word [ddrl) and an iti, 
with the result that in the Padapatha the word iti occurs twice. 
Now was it not the duty of a grammarian like Panini to point out 
the difference between one iti and the other here ? The indicatory 
iti is here ‘ $dkalyasya ’ in the language of Panini. Personally how¬ 
ever I do not believe that Panini had in view any such specific case : 
he was thinking rather of a remote possibility. That Patanjali too 
understood by andrsa the Padapatha and nothing else is quite 
clear from his comments on Pan. VI. i. 129 {apiutavad upasthite). 
In face of the technical term upasthita nobody will seek to deny, 
I hope, that the phenomenon intended to be covered by this sutra is 
that of the plutas (of the Rksamhita) which become simple dtrghas 
before the symbolical iti of the Padapa^a [iparo dtrghavat plutah 
Rkpr. I. 4). Now what says Patanjali on this sutra ? upasthiet 
ity ucyate ; kirn idam upasthite ndma ? andrsa itikarana. Does it 
not prove conclusively that the word andrsa has to be interpreted 
in the way I suggested in my first article ? An indirect proof of 
this is again furnished by the pratyuddharana of the Kasika on 
I. I. 16 which is hrahmahandhav iti. This could have been taken, 
so far as I can see, only from Ait. Br. VII. 27 where the iti occurs in the 
Samhita-text. But this pratyuddharana is not quite relevant, for 
neither the Samhita nor the Padapatha of the Ait. Br. can be 
associated with the name of S^alya. 

In this connection Prof. Chattopadhyaya again reminds me 
(p. 346) that ‘ there is thus a real formal difference between P§,nini’s 
treatment and that in the Rk-Prati^akhya, showing that Panini is 
here independent of that treatise ’. But have I not myself emphasized 
this formal difference in my first article ? Moreover, how can a 
difference, which in his own opinion is merely formal, prove P^^ini's 
non-dependence on the Pratisakhya ? This makes me despair of 
ever being able to convince Prof. Chattopadhyaya of my point of 
view. My feeling of frustration is further aggravated to see that a 
few lines below on the same page he is seriously envisaging the 
possibility of Panini’s having ‘ in mind some other Padapa^a which 
did not follow the usage of Sakalya ’. But can we not safely spare 
our imagination when Pacini himself mentions Sskalya ? Or has 
he in view some hypothetical work of Sakalya in which this author 
departed from the practice followed in his Padapatha of the 
Rksamhita ? But now we have passed the limit not only of pro- 
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bability, but also of possibility. And yet, with commendable 
courage Prof. Chattopadhyaya concludes : ‘ ^akalyasya must mean 
here as elsewhere idkalyasya matena '. 

It is necessary at this point to return from these minuticB to 
some broad general considerations, for there is always the danger of 
missing the forest for the trees. Is it not something quite extra¬ 
ordinary that Panini in dealing with the non-contractability of 
vocative -o should mention only its relation to iti but say nothing 
as to its behaviour when confronted with initial vowels of other 
words ? From Panini’s point of view the importance of the specific 
case of Hi following upon a vocative form in -o is infinitesimal. Of 
much greater importance to him is the general problem of the 
behaviour of vocative -o before initial vowels, which is highly in¬ 
teresting from the point of view of both the Vedic and the classical 
languages (see Weber, Ind. Stud., XIII, pp. lof; Whitney on Tait. 
Prat. IV. 6; Wackernagel, I. §2736, p. 326). '\^y is it then that 

Panini has absolutely nothing to say on this larger issue ? This aston¬ 
ishing anomaly can be satisfactorily explained if onlj’’ it is assumed, as 
I have shown in my first article, that Panini had been here directly 
copjdng the Pkpratisakhya, for there, naturally, the vocative -0 being 
technically considered as pragrhya, the larger problem of the con¬ 
frontation of vocative -0 with any initial vowel resolves itself into the 
specific problem of the sandhi of vocative -0 with iti. A more 
eloquent proof of Panini’s direct dependence on the Pratisakhya 
can be hardly imagined. It is absolutely impossible to resist the 
conclusion that Panini had been here borrowing from the Pratisakhya, 
and borrowing unintelligently, as Prof. A. B. Keith (I.C. 1936, 
P- 743) justly says. To refuse to believe it is to accuse Panini of an 
astonishing error of omission, and by conceding it we are forced 
to the none the happier conclusion that Panini was guilty here 
of a grave error of commission. I say ‘ of commission ’, for Panini 
had absolutely no business to mention a phenomenon peculiar to an 
artificial text like the Padapatha. It is not at all my intention to 
deny that the Padapatha too, however bizarre it may seem to us, 
used to be actually recited. What I wish to emphasize is that the 
Padapatha is no language at all. Panini himself was keenly alive to 
this fact. That is the reason why he used the special technical 
term andrsa to designate the Padapatha, for, as Prof. K. 
Chattopadhyaya says, not without exaggeration I fear, Panini ‘ was 
writing a complete grammar of bhdsd and hhdsd only ’ (I.H.Q., 
XIII. p. 337, f.-n. 10). 

I have dwelt at some length on Pan. I. i. 16, for most of the 
thunder of Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya was directed against 
my interpretation of this sutra. Regarding my interpretation of 
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Pa^. 1.1.17-181 would have hardly said anything if Thieme had not 
again tried to suppress the central point of my argument, for he 
himself gives away his whole case by admitting that v iti is a 
* hypothetical word combination ’ ‘ which is rightly suspect' (p. 338J. 
Prof. Chattopadhyaya, however, waxes quite wrathful over this 
issue and reminds me (p. 347) that a sentence like sa u ity aha is 
quite possible. I readily concede this possibility, but I take the 
liberty to remind him what Wackemagel (I. §270^) pointed out 
long ago, that in the classical language u always remains unchanged 
and therefore the question of its undergoing sandhi with iti or any 
other word does not arise at all, and that in the ^Iksamhita which 
alone of all the Vedic texts deserves consideration here in view of 
Panini’s specific mention of Sakalya, there is no instance of the 
juxtaposition of u and iti —such a juxtaposition is actually found 
only in the Padapatha, where however the particle invariably 
assumes the form um. This shows what dangerous pitfalls are in 
store for those who disdaining observed facts seek refuge in the 
realm of fancy. But is not Prof. Chattopadhyaya doing me grave 
injustice by tr3dng to make a special case out of u iti and leaving 
out of account um iti and v iti —^all of which will have to be covered 
by the same hypothesis of a ‘ quite possible. . . sentence ' if he 
wishes to adhere to the traditional interpretation ? All this anomaly 
will be resolved at a stroke if we only remember the particle u of 
the Rksamhita which ‘ is indicated as pragrhya in the Padapatha 
of Rv. [and Av.] by its nasalized form um ’ (Macdonell, Ved. 
Gr. p. 65, f.-n. 13), although in the Samhita it is actually unchange¬ 
able only after a vowel or a y out of i (Wackemagel, I. § 270fl, p. 320). 
Thus in the Rksamhita bh& u atn^dve (I. 46. 10) but dvSd v indra 
(I. 28. 1-4), although in each case the u is represented by um iti, 
in the Padapatha. This singular behaviour of the particle u cannot 
be explained even with the help of Pan. VIII. 3. 33 {maya uHo vo vd), 
for the pratyahara muy does not indude the vowel ory after which u 
never undergoes sandhi in the Rksamhita. Taking for granted that 
from Panini's point of view the sandhi of u with a following vowel 
is a matter of comse, we have to explain in the light of his sutras 
those cases in which u does not undergo sandhi with a following 
vowd, if it is maintained that Panini had directly studied the 
Rksamhita. Now u remains unchanged before a vowel when it is 
preceded by (i) a, or {2) y out of i in the Samhita. The only sfitra 
of Panini whidi restricts the sandhi of u with a following vowel 
is, however, VIII. 3. 33, which covers neither of these two cases. 
Hence it is dear that Pfipini could not have formulated his 
sfltras about the sandhi of u after a direct observation of the 
Rksamhita. Now add to this further that the anuvftiUi of 
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Sikalyasya into Pan. I. i. 17-18 is admitted even by Patafljali.^ 
But add also that the purpose of keeping ‘ iakalyasya ' in force 
in this shtra could not have been to lend it a facultative character, 
for it is solely due to construing ‘ Sakalyasya' in this way that 
Patanjali was constrained to split up the sutra into two, as I 
particularly stressed in my first article (p. 667),* with the inevit¬ 
able result of an hypothetical v iti, which is not only suspect as 
Thieme admits, but is actually impossible as Wackemagel (I. § 270a) 
has shown. This definitely proves, I hope, that Panini in formtdating 
these sutras could have in mind only the um iti of the Padapatha 
of the Rksamhita. And I repeat that Panini could not have collected 
his data from a direct observation of the Samhita or the Pada- 
text, for in that case the discrepancy between cases like dv^d v 
indr a and praty u adarsi (RV., VII. 81. i) could not have escaped 
his eyes. And, above all, in that case he could not have contented 
himself with the behaviour of u only before iti and after consonants 
of the way-pratyShara. It is again only in the light of the Prati- 
Sakhya, in which the problem of the sandhi of u with the initial 
vowel of all words resolves itself into that of the sandhi of u with 
iti, that we can explain this strange rule of Panini. Panini’s direct 
dependence on the Rkpratisakhya is absolutely without question 
here. It is absurd to suggest that Panini might have been led to 
formulate this inaccurate rule—inaccurate in so far as the actual 
Sandhi or otherwise of the particle u in the Samhita-text is concerned 
—^from direct observation of the Pada-text, for it is quite unimagin¬ 
able that a grammarian like Panini should have carefully read the 
Padapatha of the RV. but had never cared to look into the Samhita. 
The conclusion is irresistible therefore that Panini was directly 
dependent on the Rkpratisakhya for his unah urn, although it is 
quite possible that the Pratisakhya was then much different from 
what it is to-day. 

I have said above that PHn. 1.1. 16 excepted, of which the true 
meaning is quite different from that given by the conunentators, 
there is no sutra in the Astadhyayi in which a Purvacarya has been 
mentioned in the middle of the sutra. But there is another sutra 
of Par^ni in which he again mentions Sakalya, and that apparently 
in the middle of the sutra : I mean Pan. VI. i. 127 iko ’savarne 
tSSkalyasya hrusvai ca. But this is not the only anomaly inherent 


* Thieme continually reminds me of the different rdles played by Katyayana 
and Pataffjali. I can well assure him that I am fully aware of the existence of 
E&ty&yana. But I refuse to make any sucli formal distinction in any particular 
instance so long as we have to depend on Patanjali for every statement of Katyayana. 

* This point has nowhere been mentioned by Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya. 
To what shall I attribute this eloquent silence on their part ? 
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in this sutra. Already Patafijali in his highly interesting comments 
on this sutra pointed out that the word ca in this sfltra is quite 
superfluous, for by specifically enjoining the substitution of a short 
vowel Panini has here implicitly suggested that this substituted 
short should remain unchanged. Considered from the side of the 
llkprati^^hya however it would appear that not the last one, but 
the last two words {hrasvai ca) of this Paninian aphorism are super¬ 
fluous, for the corresponding rules of the ^tkpratilakhya exactly 
correspond to this sutra minus the additional clause hrasvas ca (see 
Max Muller, Introd. to p.kpratisakhya, p. 12). But I am inclined 
to believe that the last two words hrasvai ca of Pan. VI. 1. 127 
ori^nally formed a separate sutra. The meaning of this sutra 
delivered of hrasvai ca would thus be: padantd iko 'savarne ’ci 
pare prakrtyd vd syuh. In this way we shall get (i) cakrt atra, 
and (2) cakry atra, to stick to the traditional example. And as 
the result of the separation of hrasvai ca we shall further get (3) 
cakri atra. According to the traditional interpretation of Panini 
VI. I. 127 we indeed get (2) and (3). The form cakri atra (without 
sandhi) is however quite new, and is not recognized even by Patafijali. 
But Patafijali’s not recognizing a particular case of Pragrhya cannot 
prove that it was unknown in the language. In fact it was not 
unknown. According to Taitt. Prat. X. 18 the analogous forms 
§yetl, mithunl are actually pragrhya, although, as Whitney (ad loc.) 
says, ‘ the />^l^f^^-text-writes both of them as if no peculiar character 
belonged to them’. By dividing the sutra Pan. VI. i. 127 into 
two as I have proposed we can thus easily get rid of an anomaly— 
the redundancy of ca —which was noticed already by Patafijali; 
secondly the sutra is thus enabled to cover cases of non-contraction 
like iyetl akuruta and mithunl abhavan which would otherwise have 
remained unprovided for by Panini; thirdly this sutra too thus 
falls into line with the usual procedure of Panini who mentions the 
name of Purvacaryas only at the end of his sutras ; and fourthly, 
though incidentally, the similarity observed by Max Muller between 
this sutra and the corresponding rules of the Bkpratilakhya turns out 
to be complete identity. I have not the slightest doubt therefore 
that the proposed division of this sutra of Panini is not only per¬ 
missible, but also peremptory. Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya 
will of course shudder at such a drastic procedure. But I wotdd 
only remind them that the tradition sponsored by Patafijali, which 
^ey are up to defend, had not hesitated to split up Panini's urlah 
w/fi to the result of an impossible v iti. Should they not now acc^t 
tiiis division of Panini's iko 'savarne ^dkalyasya hrasva& ca which 
proves the great grammarian to have been much wiser than Patafijali 
or they themselves had thought ? Prof, Chattopadhyfiya admits 
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(pp. 344-5) that the graimnatical peculiarities ascribed to Sakalya 
by Panini are found in his Padapatha, but, like Max Muller, he too 
finds difficulty with regard to Pap. VI. i. 127. But, as I have 
shown above, this difficulty is the creation of Patanjali cum suis. 
Rel3dng on the traditional interpretation of Pan. VI. i. 127 Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya however says ; ‘ this positively proves that Panini 
had access, to a source other than Saunaka’s Pratisakhya for the 
views of Sakalya ’ (p. 345). Will he now admit that there is 
absolutely no discrepancy between the views of Sakalya quoted 
here by Panini and the corresponding rules of the Rkpratisa^ya ? 
And will he admit further that this furnishes another proof, though 
an indirect one, of Panini's direct dependence on the Rkprati^akhya ? 
I call it an indirect proof, for its denial would not necessarily lead 
to a rank absurdity as in the case of Panini I. 1.16-18. 

Lastly I have to discuss Pan. I. 1. 19. My interpretation of 
thissutra has been totally rejected by Thieme and Prof. Chatto¬ 
padhyaya. But let us look into the facts of the case. The 
KaMka commenting upon it begins by saying ' ^dkalyasye 'tdv 
andrsa iti nivrttam but, strangely enough, of the three examples 
given in it in support of this interpretation, two are again with iti, 
e.g. mdmakl iti, tanu iti. The third example is the well-known 
passage s 6 mo gaurt ddhi iritdh (RV. IX. 12. 3). In RV. there 
actually occur moreover the analogous forms nadt and sarast which 
are however followed by consonants in the Samhita, so that it 
is impossible to say whether they are actually Pragrhya or not. 
They are of course followed by iti in the Padapatha, but we have 
by now seen enough of this iti to know that it alone can prove 
nothing about the contractability or otherwise of a final vowel. 
Moreover we have actually a case of the loc. sg. in -t (or -j ?) undergoing 
sandhi in the Samhita but treated as Pragrhya in the Padapatha: 
thus RV. II. 3. 4 {asydm) is represented as vMl iti in the 
Padapatha. It is obviously out of these considerations that Prof. 
Wackernagel declared (III. §976) that locative singulars in -w, 
although always furnished with the iti in the Padapatha, cannot 
be proved to have been actually Pragrhya in the Samhita. Thieme 
(P- 333 i f--n. 6) takes me to task for relying on this statement of 
Wackemagel’s, which he apparently considers to be incorrect. It 
is some consolation at least to see that Prof. Chattopadhyaya, 
relying on whom Thieme accuses Wackernagel of inaccuracy, 
promptly dissociating himself from this impudence on the part of 
Thieme in the same foot-note. But the manner in which Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya tries to round off the matter cannot go unchallenged. 
He says! ‘ the fact remains that in the Samhita-text gauri and 
Umii are followed by vowels with which they do not join in sandhi. 
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Hence Pacini could easily take these (and similar) words as pfagfhya 
in the SamhUa text ' (p. 333, f.-n. 6). Does he mean to say hereby 
that simpjy the non-contraction of two contractable vowels in the 
Samhita will prove a case of Pragrhya, and that P§nini would be 
justified in regarding as Pragrhya all c^es of such non-contraction ? 
Prof. Chattopadhyaya has here seriously compromised P§nini. 
The mere fact of non-contraction in a case of possible contraction 
cannot prove the pragfhyatva of a vowel, and Panini knew that 
quite well. For in that case the number of jPragrhyas in the Samhit§ 
would be increased hvmdred-fold. Sandhi in the |lksamhita is 
facultative, not compulsory, and whatever the graphic form of a 
verse might be, its real character is revealed by the metre. Non¬ 
contraction of confronting vowels is determined in the ]^ksamhit§ 
almost wholly by the exigencies of metre. This is the case also 
with the two verses quoted by Thieme (p. 333) : s 6 ino gaurt ddhi 
§ritdh (Rv. IX. 12. 3) and svdyam tan 4 ftvye nddhamdnam (RV. X. 
183. 2). The evidence of gaurt and tanu is therefore absolutely 
valueless to prove the pragfhyatva of -t and -u in loc. sg. They 
could be regarded as pragrhya only by those who depended on the 
Fadapatha or the Prati^akhya. But, as in the case of the particle 
u, it is absurd to think that Panini should have carefully studied the 
Padapatha but have never cared to look into the Samhita, which 
by no means warrants the assumption of the pragrhyatva of these 
locative forms. Here too we are thus driven to the conclusion that 
Pamni’s direct source for this rule could have been only the Rkpr&ti- 
iakhya (I. 28) in which and -m in loc. sg. have been declared 
Pragrhya saptamikau ca purvau. 

From the manner in which Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya 
have discussed the pragrhyatva of the endings -? and -u in loc, sg., 
I am led to suspect that they are ignorant of the well-known fact 
that so far as the Rksamhita is concerned there is no vowel which 
can be actually called ^agrhya in the sense in which the term is 
used by classical grammarians (see Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 456 ; 
ZDMG., 44, pp. 336!.). Oldenberg has no good word to say about 
the ‘ irrige Theorie der Nichtkontrahierbarkeit der Pragrhyavokale ’ 
(RV.-Noten, Vol. I, p. 121) which is responsible for many curious 
anomalies of the Padapatha and also for numerous cases of con- 
taimnation in the Samhita-text as handed down to us by tradition. 
Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya will admit now, I hope, that the 
puipose of Panini’s tdutau ca saptamyarthe could never have been to 
prescribe the pragrhyatva as such of locatives in -T, If this sfitra 
has any me^ng at all it is that these locatives are fumi^ed with 
the symbolical iti in the Padapatha. The anuvftti of ‘ itau ’ is 
therefore absolutely necessary here. And as the specific mention 
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of ^fikalya in the sfltras immediately i)r€^ding suggests the 
^tkpr&tii^Skhya alone as the source of Pa^ni to the exclusion of 
other PrStiSdkhyas (e.g. AV.-Prat. I. 74; Tait.-Prat. IV. 1-54) 
dealing with the same problem, it is not at all unwarranted to 
conclude that not only itau, but ^dkalyasya as well, should be regarded 
as continuing in force into this stitra. 

I have nothing more to add. If this detailed discussion of the 
Pragrhya-sfltras of Pacini cannot convince them that Panini must 
have been directly copying from the Pkpratisakhya, I should like to 
know at least on what grounds they still refuse to accept my inter¬ 
pretation of these pragrhya-sxitxds, for I repeat that my chief purpose 
is to give a rational and intelligible meaning to the pragrhya-sntxas of 
P§.nini and not to prove P^ni's dependence on the Pratisakhya. 
I have no doubt that Thieme will again return to the fray and try to 
defend his position; but I hope he will refrain from attributing motives 
and cease to equate criticism with conceit. And I hope also that he 
will intensively study the problem before making another pronounce¬ 
ment, for he can hardly expect that I or anybody will always be 
able to find time merely to point out some patent errors. I remind 
him moreover that criticism need by no means be irreverent. Nothing 
is more repugnant to a great master than a shoal of uncritical and 
invertebrate admirers. And criticism has to be based on careful 
observation. It is true that Shakespeare condemned ' the craven 
scruple of thinking too precisely on the event ’. But from the 
context it is clear that this admonition was not meant for linguists 
and philologists.^ 


* In this article I have tried to show what a pragrhya is not. It will require 
a separate article to establish what it actually is, always bearing in mind that no 
Pratiiakhya ' assumes that the pronouncing a vowel to be pragraha exempts it, 
eo ipso, from phonetic combination ’ (Whitney on Tait. Pr. X. 24). 





ADITI AND THE GREAT GODDESS 

By VAsudeva S. Agrawala 


Professor Przyluski has put forward a theory which finds for 
Aditi a prototype in the Great Goddess. He also offers an explana¬ 
tion for the name Aditi in the variant names of the Great Goddess 
found in Iran as Anaitis, Anahita or Anahid, in Palestine as Anat, 
in Syria and Asia Minor as Nanai or Nana or Tanais, and in Carthage 
as Tanit, the vowels being certain. Dr. Keith has admirably sum¬ 
marised the arguments of Prof. Przyluski and attempted to examine 
them on the basis of the Vedic evidence adduced.^ We think he is 
right in contending that the arguments advanced for proving the 
non-Aryan origin of the words N^atya and Aditi are far from convin¬ 
cing, and an Aryan etymology for them seems much more plausible. 
But we must weigh carefully the statement of Dr. Keith when he 
goes further and denies to Aditi the character of the Great Goddess, 
and suggests the view that the sense ‘ freedom from fetters ’ in its 
physical and moral applications would explain all that we are told 
of Aditi, including her pantheistic aspect in Rgveda, i. 89. 10 :— 





II 


i.e. ‘ Aditi is the heaven, the Atmosphere; Aditi is mother, father, 
son ; Aditi is all the gods and the five tribes ; Aditi is all that has 
been born and all that shall be born '. In the opinion of Dr. Keith 
such Vedic expressions as Aditeh putrdk originally meant simply 
‘ sons of freedom ’ and from them subsequently may have sprung 
up a goddess Aditi, on the analogy of Sachi from the term Sachipatih. 
We are afraid that the reasoning leaves us unconvinced. 

Happily the evidence of the Rgveda, Yajurveda and the later 
Brahmanas contains passages which leave no doubt as to the real 
character of Aditi. It is the object of this note to put together 
those references so as to enable the reader to see for himself what 
Vedic conception of Aditi is warranted by the available evidence. 

I- etc. Bg. i. 89. 10. 


2. ?WT 

wrax I 


* Indian Culture, III, pp. 721-730, • The Asvins and the Great Goddess.’ 
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‘ To be the Bird's support, the spacious mother, Aditi, and her 
great sons stood in powerBg. i. 72. 9. 

3. m ^rmr 1 

' These Twain, Mitra and Varu^a, possessors of all wealth, most 
glorious, for supremest sway, Aditi, mighty mother, true to 
I<aw, brought forth.’ Bg- viii. 25. 3. 

4. ; ‘ Aditi, mother of Mitra and Varuna 
Rg. X. 132. 6. 

5. 

1 Rg. x. 36. 3. 

' Mother of Mitra and of opulent Varuna, may Aditi preserve us 
safe from distress.' 


6. ... Him 

‘ May Aditi defend us, may Aditi guard and shelter us, 

Mother of wealthy Mitra and of Aryaman and Varupa .’ 

Rg. viii. 47. 9. 

7. ^r*n5i 3 wwc *rm rwrr 1 

Yajur. xviii. 30 ; ix. 5. 

‘ In gain of wealth we celebrate with praises her, Aditi by name, 
the Great Mother, 

On whom this universe of life hath settled. Thereon God Savitar 
promote our dwelling ! ’ 

‘ We call to our succour the Mighty Mother of those whose sway 
is just, the Queen of Order, 

Strong-ruler, far-extending, ne’er decaying, Aditi, gracious guide 
and good protectress.' Yaju. xxi. 5. 

*rT4^ awrt 1 

' Sinless may we ascend, for weal, this vessel rowed with good 
oars, divine that never leaketh. 
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Earth our strong guard, incomparable Heaven. Aditi, gracious 
guide and good protectress.' Yaju. xxi. 6. 

Verses given under i, 8, 9 and 7 form together one sflkta in the 
Atharvaveda [vii. 6] having Aditi as the deity. 

10. 

‘ May Aditi the Goddess guard us with the Gods. 

This prayer of ours may Varuna grant, and Mitra, and Aditi and 
Sindhu, Earth and Heaven.’ Eg- i- 106. 7. 

11. i 

‘ O Mitra-Varuna, Aditi the milch-cow may stream forth for 
Eta and for the man who brings oblation.' Eg- i- I53- 3- 

12. —... Eg- vi. 67. 4. 

' Whom [i.e. Mitra-Varuna] Aditi bore in her womb, . . . the 
mighty Goddess. 

13. Hjf Eg- i- 107. 2 ; V. 44.6 ; 

' May Aditi with Adityas grant us shelter.’ 

14- Eg- iv. 25. 5. 

' To him (i.e. Indra) shall Aditi give spacious shelter.’ 

‘ With gods come thou, O Goddess Aditi, of uninjured pro 

tection.’ Eg- viii. 18.4. 

16. fr 

They, the Adityas, sons of Aditi. Eg- viii. 18. 5. 

17- fWl TOt ... iPRTHi 

‘ Mitra, Aryaman, Varuna, these are Aditi's sons, infallible 
and mighty.’ Eg- vii. 60. 5. 

18. ^ ftEeif I 

‘ At dawn we invoke strong conquering Bhaga, the son of Aditi.’ 
Eg- vii. 41. 2. 

‘ By Eaw the Son of Aditi, Eaw Observer ,’ 

Here the Son of Aditi is Varuna. Eg- iv. 42. 4. 


19 . 
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20 . «lN 4 USNl, 

‘ On this our grass sit Aditi, [mother] of excellent sons (the 
Adityas). |lg. iii. 4. ii and vii. 2. ii. 

21. fimr Nim 1 

‘ Heaven is your sire, your mother Earth, Soma your brother, 
Aditi your sister.' Eg- i- iQi- b. 

22. TNTfh ^ ^ ^ Nro% 1 

Upon the lap of Aditi he lays the germ by means whereof we 
gain children and progeny. Eg- ix. 74. 5. 

Here Soma Pavamana is said to fertilise or fecundate Aditi with 
his germ. Sayana takes Aditi as Earth, the mother. 

‘ The non-existent and the existent are in the highest heaven, in 
Daksha’s birth-place and in Aditi's bosom.’ Eg- x. 5. 7. 

24. ir# u nwH i 

n 1 1 ^ 1 

‘ On whom the Sons of Aditi bestow Eternal Light that he may 
live ’. The deity of the hymn is Aditi, and her sons may be 
Adityas or Gods. 

25. Sukta X. 72 is very significant for showing the relationship of 

Aditi with the Gods. 


WNnm JarwifttN: 11ft:« 8 1 
?rt w 111,11 

^ ^ th^PFffw: TO NT ^ ^g^= I T^^g ^ R « | 

WTORfa^NTTOI| I d I 

‘ Daksha was bom of Aditi, and Aditi was Daksha’s child. 

For Aditi, O Daksha, she who is thy daughter, was brought 
forth. 

After her were the blessed Gods bora who are sharers of immortal 
life. 
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Eight are the sons of Aditi who from her body sprang to life. 
With seven she went to meet the Gods : Marta^ida she cast 
aside. 

So with her seven sons Aditi encompassed the primeval epochs. 

She brought Martanda thitherward to spring to life and die 
again, i.e. alternately enjoy life (creation) and death (dissolu¬ 
tion).’ 

In the above extracts Aditi is definitely spoken of as 

(i) the Great Mother (n^ ntrt, 3, 7, 8] ; 

(ii) mother of excellent sons ['BOTT, 20] ; 

(iii) mother of Varuna [19] ; 

(iv) mother of Mitra and Varuna [3, 4, 5] ; 

(v) mother of Mitra, Varuna and Aryaman [6, 17] ; 

(vi) mother of Adityas [16, 24, 13] ; 

(vii) mother of Bhaga 18] ; 

(viii) mother of Daksha ^ [25] ; 

(ix) mother of Eight Sons, the Gods who were born after 

her and are sharers of immortality [nt ^ ; 

25] ; 

(x) Goddess protecting with Gods 

10, 15]. 

The function of motherhood is most emphatically associated 
with Aditi, and being severally spoken of as the Great Mother, 
Mother and Goddess, we are left in no doubt as to her identity with 
the Great Mother Goddess [Magna Mater Deorum] whose endless 
celebration we find in the later Brahmanical and Pauranic literature. 
The pantheistic aspect of Aditi eulogised in Egveda i. 89. 10, is 
no mere fantastic glorification, but reflects the true character of the 
Great Goddess, who as the representative of Infinite nature com¬ 
prehends all that has been and all that shall be born (RBirfM 
Yaj. ix. 5). The poets emphasize her connection 

with the cosmic Law, or Eta, the thread of which permeates all 
Time and Space. She bears the epithet Etasya Patni (Yaj. 21. 5), 
rtdvarl, true to Law (Rg. viii. 25. 3) and it is said that he who 

* Aditi is also called as daughter of cf. Siva Purana, Dharma 

Saifahiti, Gi. 59, tiloka i:— 

iTwvniriJ sniwfk! 1 
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follows Aditi’s ^ta enjoys wide space [^lg. ix. 74. 3), as also he on 
whom her sons bestow eternal light, lives long, uninjured by evil 
(Rg. X. 185. 3). Varuna as the son of Aditi is the mighty Director 
of Daw. (Rg. iv. 42. 4). 


Aditi and Cow 

In Rg. i. 153. 3, Aditi is spoken of as dhenu. Aditi’s representa¬ 
tion as the Cow is also elaborated in the Yajurveda, 

NT [Yaj. xiii. 43]; or, 

Nfr [Yaj. xxxviii. 2]; trn and 

are synonyms of cow. But a fuller list is given in Yaj. viii. 43, 

T% ^ ^ NliNrfh Nfr I 

' • 

irarr rl wii NTNTfN nt ««« I 

Rgveda viii. go. 15 glorifies in an exalted manner the earthly 
cow, as the type of Aditi or tmiversal nature (Griffith), 

wrarr ^ofunt »rr^! 1 

sr 5 ^ w«riv nt t 

‘ Mother of the Rudras, daughter of the Vasus, sister of the 
Adityas, centre of Immortality, 

To those who discern do I proclaim—injure not Aditi, the 
immaculate Cow.’ 

But in the next verse we are warned against looking upon Aditi as a 
mere theriomorphic entity; she is the Goddess of divine origin. 
Men are too feeble in their intellect to comprehend her in her true 
form and her real nature :— 

^ JTTNT NT€!R NWf I 

‘ Weak-minded persons have looked upon me as a mere cow, who 
am I a Goddess, come hither from the Gods, skilled in Vdk, pro¬ 
claiming vdk and ever3nyhere approaching with universal intelligence.’ 

This description of Aditi enables us to grasp her true cosmic j 
character and leads to the inference that Aditi is identical with! 
Supreme Nature herself. She was adored as the Goddess whose seam 
was in the highest heaven (Rg. x. 5. 7) and who was the source or 
immortal life. (Rg. viii. 90. 15). 
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Aditi and the Earth 

Aditi as the Great Mother is often enough identified with the 
Earth, who is also spoken of as the mother in Vedic literature. 
Dyava-Prithivi are the eternal parental pair, 

Hwnm [^* et* ^ i « i i ^ ] i 

The interdependence of as the parental couple is best 

indicated in Egveda x. 64. 14, 

‘ The mothers, Heaven and Earth, those mighty Goddesses, 
worthy of sacrifice, come with the race of Gods. 

These two with their support uphold both Gods and men, and 
with the Fathers pour the copious genial stream.’ 

Other passages speaking of the Earth as Maid are :— 

Ewt wni Ewt I <-1 I 

Him ^ EfW! I \ i 

TE ^ Him I H I « I <. 11 

Ef^ I ^ I 8 I < I « I 

i.e. To Earth, the Great Mother. 

In the following instances Aditi and Prthivi are identified :— 

TE Ef^ f I \ I « I < I ® I 

TE t Ef^ I 

EE (Ef^) HE 1 EIo « | 8 I E I ^ I 

EE(Ef^)Er^*l \ I ^ I 
EE t EfEUftfin tE ^Et Ejft M 
EE(Ef^)t^:| EE I <• II U I 

igftE ET EE (Ef^) I 

HTET 1 ET EE HfETTE fEVfS I E I E I E • EE I 

EifEf«ri| I n* E* I E • E I'® » E I E > ® I E® » 

Goddess Aditi of universal form is verily this Earth. Earth is 
the Milch-cow sus taining all life in a hundred and thousand-fold 
iNays. It is Earth as Aditi that conceives when Soma as Parjanya 
Ecundates her with the germ [Eg. ix. 74. 5]. 


^ See Vedic Kosha, p. 21, by Pt. Hansraja and Bhagavad Datta. 
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Aditi as Vdk 

The word is a well-known synonym of and 

Aditi as the Cow also came to be identified with ^ and it is 

primarily this aspect of her that is emphasized in ?.gveda verse 
viii. 90. 16, given above. The Nighantu supplies some significant 

s3nion3uns of ^ as— 

I!’*!, %*rT, ^*rT, »r*rT, 

A'; OTt etc. 

This shows that philosophically Vak was identified with Aditi in 
her supreme form. It also enables us to understand the later evolu¬ 
tion of the different names and forms of goddesses from one original 
conception, for we can recognize in such names as 

3 ^, %«rT, etc. 

distinct goddesses of the later pantheon. Mena is said to be the 
mind-born daughter of the Pitris :— 

l. I ] I 

Also the famous verse of Kalidasa, 
w ifwarj 

^ ftjmt f«f3rw! 1 

1 Kumara, I. 18. 

became identified with fir^irr, mother of Supar^a Garutmft. 
She along with others was the wife of Ka^apa Prajapati:— 

^ ^ JTBt iw I 

mrfN* 1I 

Aditi is the mother of the Devas, and Diti the mother of Daityas 
in the mytholopr of the Puratias. In the llgveda we come across 
the pair, Aditi and Diti [^Ig. iv. 2. ii; v. 62. 8 ; Yaj. x. 16] where 
obviously they are contrasted in nature. It is the conception of 
dtudity that is important and that persists later, 
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One significant name in the list of the Nighantu is NanS. In 
Itg. ix. 112. 3, Nana means mother »niT]. In Syria 

and Asia minor, as pointed out by Prof. Przyluski, the great 
mother-goddess had the variant names of Nanai or Nana. We find 
at Erech ‘ the worship of a great Sumerian mother-goddess having 
no association with a male counterpart flourishing in the oldest 
period of Babylonian history. She appears under various names, 
among which are Nana, Innanna, Nina and Anunit.’ [Ency. Br., 
14th edition, Vol. 12, p. 707]. 

Her name is also found on the coins of the Indo-Scythian kings of 
the ist century A.D. The name therefore persisted for more than two 
thousand years. It should, however, be recognized that the word 
Nana is a hapax in the Vedic literature of which only one use is 
recorded given above. As a synonym of Vdk in the Samhitas it is 
unknown. Possibly the lists of the Nighantu were compiled on the 
authority of much older and wide-spread tradition which is now lost 
to us, and consequently those lists cannot be verified in entirety from 
the available Vedic literature. At any rate there is an unmistakable 
philological connection between Vedic Nana and the oldest Babylonian 
names of the Mother Goddess. No satisfactory etymology of Nana is 
preserved. The other names of mother like Akka, Amba, Alla, are 
also of the same nature. Panini, however, knew of a class of such 
words grouped under the general name ambdrtha, and probably Nana, 
too, came under the same category. Aditi is derived by some from 
the root ad, from which anna is also derived, and it is probable 
that at one time anna may have been considered an amhdrtha word. 

From the foregoing quotations the character of Aditi as the 
Mother Goddess seems undoubted. There may be a difference of 
opinion with respect to the details of her description. For example. 
Dr. Keith is probably right in asserting that Aditi and A§vins are 
seldom grouped in Vedic literature. But to say that the character 
of the Vedic Aditi can be explained satisfactorily without invoking a 
comparison with the qualities implicit in the conception of the Great 
Mother Goddess, appears to be more of an assumption in the face of 
definite epithets applied to her in the Rgveda. 




PRE-GUPTA CHRONOLOGY 


By Habibur Rahman Khundkar 

The chronology of Indian history preceding the inauguration of 
the Gupta era is still in an unsettled state. The discussion was 
started in the first instance some years ago by Prof. F. W. Thomas 
in regard to the date of Kanishka.^ Various views were then 
expressed by veteran scholars like Rapson, Fleet, V. A. Smith and 
others. A summary of the discussion that took place on the subject 
will be found printed in the pages 911 ff. of the J.R.A.S., 1913. It 
seems that the excavations carried out by Sir John Marshall at 
Taxila throw more light on the topic than this discussion. And 
Prof. Thomas in summing up the results has taken his stand upon 
the stratification of these archaeological excavations and placed 
Kanishka after Kadphises.® Sir John, however, placed him in the 
second century A.D., somewhere about 125 A.D. This is perhaps 
something like a sheet anchor in the troubled waters of chronolo^ 
immediately prior to the Gupta era. This date assigned by Sir 
John Marshall to Kanishka comes very close to the commencement 
of the 6aka era. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar may, therefore, be right 
in taking Kujula Kadphises to be the founder of that era.* This 
much may be assumed as highly probable in connection with the 
subject under discussion. 

It will be seen that the Kush^a family originated by Kujula 
Kadphises was different from that of Kanishka. This may be 
seen from the fact that the type of coins struck by the former is 
very different from that issued by the latter. We have further 
to remember in this connection that numismatists distinguish between 
the earlier Great Kushana and later Great Kushana families as their 
coinage is practically of the same type. Very little, however, was 
known for a long time about the later Great Kushanas except from 
their coins. Some years ago an Ara Inscription of Kanishka dated 
in the year 41 was found in the Punjab. R. D. Banerji took 
Kanishka of this inscription to be quite identical with Kanishka of 
the years 3 and ii, and took it as a proof of his prolonged reign.* 
But Prof. Liiders takes, and he may well be right in taking, Kanishka 


^ J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 627 If. 

* Ihid., p. 1042, note. 

8 Ind. Ant., XLV, 1916, p. 121. 

♦ Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 59. 
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of this inscription to be a different royal pereonage from that of 
Kanishka of the years 3 and iz. His view is that this Kanishka is a 
grandson of Kanishka of the years 3 and ii. This view of his is 
also accepted by Sten Konow, who takes Vajheshka (the name of 
the father of Kanishka as mentioned in the Ara inscription) to be 
an alternative form of VSsishka.^ We cannot, therefore, hold that 
the two Kanishkas are one and the same person but must take them 
as two distinct princes. 

Vasishka has generally been placed between Kanishka and 
Huvishka. But up till now no coins belonging to Vasishka have 
been found. Hence there is very little justification in placing him 
in between Kanishka and Huvishka. He probably belonged to a 
different Kushana family, whose son and successor was Kanishka II. 

In an inscription at Mat we meet with the word Kushanaputra.^ 
The generic name of the tribe or clan to which the dynasty belongs is 
Kushana. The word is spelt Kusana in the Kharoshthi script, which 
does not mark long vowels but it gradually came to be spelt in an 
Indian and more correct way using the long vowel and the cerebral 9, 
thus Kushana. It may be said incidentally that there is no philo¬ 
logical connection between the two words Yiie-chi and Kushana, 
which stand quite independent of each other. Prof. Thomas takes 
Kushana to be a family or d3mastic title and not the name of a 
tribe.* K. P. Jayaswal suggests that Kushana was actually the 
personal name of Kujula Kadphises, more conveniently known as 
Kadphises I.* On the other hand, Kmi-shmng (= Kushana) is 
mentioned by the Chinese authorities as a clan of the Yiie-chi tribe. 
The practice of naming a later family after the name of an earlier 
clan is not uncommon in the history of India. Instances are too 
numerous to cite. Thus Guhilot is a Prakrit form of Guhilaputra 
which is generally found in inscriptions. Ot here is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit putra. Other instances have been mentioned by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar. ‘ The Khamps or septs of all the well-known 
Rajput families are so formed. To cite a few instances, of the 
R&thods some clans are Jetmalots, Bharmalot, Rit^molat and so 
forth; of the R^avats (Sisodiyas), are Bhficharots, SSrangdevots, 
Gajsimhots and so on ; of the Chohans are Bilots, etc. The ending 
ot of ail the e names is the corruption of the Sanskrit putra ’.* Prof. 
Bhandarkar has also pointed out that such a thing is not unknown 


» Ibid., 1913, p. 135. 

* A.S.I., An. Rep., 1911-12, p. 124. 
» J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 203. 

* J.B.O.R.S., vi, pp. 12-22. 

* J.R.A.S.B., 1909, p. 168, note. 
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even in Europe as is evidenced by such names as Robertson, Stevenson 
and so forth, where the ending son exactly corresponds to piUra 
as in Kushanaputra.^ It may be said in all probability that the later 
Great Kush§na Kings, Vasishka and Kanishka II, are Kushanaputra, 
quite distinct from those of the Kadphises group but form a branch 
of the earlier Great Kushana Kii^s, Kanishka I, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva. In the later period of history we have instances of such 
ruling families as Kadamba, Chalukya, etc. named after the earlier 
ruling clans called simply Kadamba, Chalukya and so forth. It 
will not be out of place to mention here that the numismatists 
distinguish between the earlier Great Kushana and the later Great 
Kush§pa families. The word Kushanaputra beyond all doubt is 
intended to denote the later Great Kush^a family, to which belong 
Vasishka (= Vajhishka), Kanishka II and others. 

There is a ‘ Mathura Pedestal Inscription of the Kushana year 
14 The record belongs to Kanishka. The question now arises as 
to who is this Kanishka. Is he identical with Kanishka of the years 
3 and II or with Kanishka of the Ara Inscription of the year 41 or 
is he a person hitherto unknown to the history of the Kushana period 
os a third Kanishka ? Evidence tends towards the last assumption, 
namely, that he is the third Kanishka in the history of the Kushanas. 
Palseographic evidence figures as most important in this connection. 
‘ The m everjrwhere says Rai Day a Ram Sahni Bahadur, ‘ shows 
the advanced form of the Gupta period with a small knob attached 
to the left of the letter instead of the triangular base. Similarly the 
akshara " h” assumes the form peculiar to the eastern variety of the 
Gupta script in which the horizontal base-stroke is completely sup¬ 
pressed, the hook of the akshara being turned sharply to the left. 
The anusvara is throughout represented by a short horizontal stroke 
instead of the usual dot The above evidence unmistakably leads 
us to the conclusion that the record in question belongs to Kanishka, 
whose reign was sufficiently close to that of the Guptas. This fact 
again raises the question as to what era has been used in this inscrip¬ 
tion. There is an Indian era, with A.D. 248 or 249 as the init^ 
year, which is customarily known as the Kalachuri era. It is 
admitted by scholars like Fleet and others that ‘ it was certainly 
not founded by any Kalachuri King Hence the era used in the 
particular inscription is in all probability, the Kalachuri era. Unless 
we take it to be the Kalachuri era, we cannot satisfactorily account 


» Ibid., 1909, p. 168. 

* Ep. Indica, Vol. XIX, p. 96. 

* Ep. Indica, Vol. XIX, p. 96. 

* J:R.A.S., 1905, p. 566. 
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for the palaeographic evidence supplied thereby. This Kanishka 
may, therefore, be regarded as the third king of that name in the 
history of the Kushanas in India. He, beyond all doubt, belonged 
to the later Great Kushana family also known, as pointed out above, 
as Kushaciaputra forming a family quite distinct from the Kadphises 
group though a branch of the earlier Great Kushanas and may for 
the sake of convenience be styled as Kanishka II, if it is permitted, 
on the assumption that we regard Kanishka of the Ara Inscription of 
the year 41 as Kanishka I of this branch, which was, in all likelihood, 
started by V^ishka. 



THE LINGA PURAlJIA 

By Rajendra Chandra Hazra 

The present Linga,^ which consists of two parts—Puryardha 
and Uttarardha, seems to be a manual of the Lihga-worshippers, 
inculcating the worship of the Phallic emblem of Siva together with 
five other forms of the god, viz. I^ana, Aghora, Vamadeva, Tatpurusa, 
and Jata. The worship of the Phallic symbol is extolled even over 
that of the image of Siva himself. The violently sectarian character 
of this Purana is shown by its declaration that a person, who, after 
hearing the dispraise of oiva, at once gives up his own life after 
murdering the censurer, proceeds to the region of Siva, and that one, 
who tears out the tongue of a habituated censurer of the god, delivers 
the twenty-one generations and attains the same region.* In this 
Pnr ana a 6iva-worshipper is said to be superior to thousands of the 
worshippers of Visnu and other gods. It further presents Visnu as 
composing a hymn in honour of Siva, and Nandin, the active principle 
of Siva, as defeating the former god in his Man-lion incarnation. 

This Purana contains a good number of chapters on Smrti- 
topics, mainly religious, viz. ;— 

I, 25-28 .. on lyihga-worship ; 

77 ' 7 ^ • • consecration of a L/ihga : 

1,81 .. on the Pasupata-vrata or Siva-lihga- 

vrata; 

I, 83-84 .. on the Saiva vratas to be observed in the 

different months: 

I, 85, 1-82 .. on the method of muttering the five- 

sjdlabled Mantra; 

I, 85, 83-126 .. on diksa and purakarana ; 

I 89' ' ’ |on sadacara. 

I, 90 .. on yati-prayakitta; 

II, 23-26 .. on the worship of Siva ; 

II, 28-44 .. on the great gifts (mahadana); 

II, 45 .. on the funeral ceremony of a living being 

(jivacchraddha); 

II, 46-49 .. on the consecration of a Lihga; 

and II, 51 to the end .. on the mystic rites and paractices, viz. 

the Vajravahanika-vidya, Mrtyunjaya- 
vidhi, etc. 


* Edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1885. 


* Liaga 1 ,107, 41-42. 
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According to the information given by the Matsya, the Skanda 
and the Agni Pura^m, the Linga Purdna was declared by MaheSvara 
in relation to the Xgneya Kalpa, and it consisted of ii,ooo §lokas.* 
But in the present Linga, whose length is given as ii.ooo ^okas and 
which opens, unlike the earlier Pur^as, with a list of the names of 
the holy places visited by Narada, it is expressly said that the PurS^a 
was dedared by Brahma in connection with the ISana Kalpa.* The 
interlocution between Siva and his wife is first referred to by 
I/omaharsana as late as in Linga I, 25 in connection with the method 
of Lihga-worship. 

The above disagreement shows that the present Linga Purdna 
is not the earlier one which was noticed by the Matsya, Skanda, and 
Agni. Its apocryphal character is further evidenced by the quota¬ 
tions made from the ‘ Linga Purdna ’ or ‘ Lainga ' by many of the 
commentators and Nibandha-writers. Of these authors, Jimuta- 
vahana quotes 18 lines, excepting the repeated ones, in his Kdlaviveka; 
Vijnanesvara quotes 2 lines in his Mitaksara; Apararka quotes 12 
lines in his commentary ; Madanapala quotes 10 lines in his Madana- 
pdrijdta ; Sulapani quotes 8 lines in his Durgotsava-viveka ; Vacas- 
patimisra quotes about 185 lines in his Tirtha-cintdmani ; Raghu- 
nandana quotes about 74 lines, excepting the repeated ones, 
in his Smrti-tattva ; Govindananda quotes 2 lines in his Suddhikriyd- 
kaumudl and 50 lines, excepting the repeated ones, in his Varsakriyd- 
kaumudt ; and Gadadhara quotes 51 lines in his Kdlasdra. But not a 
single of these numerous quoted lines is found in the present Linga 
Purdna. This remarkable fact undoubtedly goes against the 
authenticity of the present Linga, which is most probably the result 
of a destructive recast to which the earlier Purana was subjected. 
How the contents of the earlier Purana were replaced by others in 
the present one, is shown best by a comparison between Chap. 92 
on the glorification of Benares in Linga I and the numerous verses 
on the same topic quoted in Vacaspatimisra’s Tirtha-cintdmani. 
The original Linga, however, did not ^e out immediately after the 
recast but continued to be drawn upon as an authoritative work by 
a section of the Nibandha-writers including those of even the i6tb 
century A.D., if not later. 

The present Linga, though an apocryphal one, is certainly not 
a very late work. Rupa Gosvamin, one of the disciples of Caitanya 
of Navadyi|ra, quotes a verse from Chap. 3 of Linga II in his 
Haribhaktifasdmjiasindhu; Gop^abhat^a quotes a good number of 
verses from Chaps. 2, 4, and 7 of Linga II in his Haribhaktivildsa ; 


^ Matsya 53, 36-37 and Skanda VII, i, 2, 54-56. Agni 272, I46-15«. 
* Linga I, 2, i. 
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Nreitnha Vajai^3^n from Chap. 92 of Linga I in his NUydcarapradipa ; 
Vidyfikara VHjape^n from Chaps. 85 and 94 of Linga I in his 
NitydcSra-paddhati ; Madhavacarya from Chaps. 4, 26, 39, 40, and 
89 of Linga I in his Bhasya on the Pardiara-smrti ; Ballalasena from 
Chap. 77 of Linga I and Chap. 28 of Linga II in his DdnasS^ara, 
and from Chaps. 91 and 100 in his Adhhutasdgara ; Devanabhatte 
from Chaps. 26 and 77 of Linga I in his Smrti-candrika ; and 
VandyaghatJya Sarvananda from Chap. 4 of Linga I in his 'Kkasar- 
vasva on Amarasimha’s Namalingdnusdsana (see Appendix). More¬ 
over, Ballalasena seems to have referred to the chapters on ‘ great 
gifts ’ occurring in Linga II.^ These evidences adduced by the 
Nibandha-writers hailing from different parts of India prove that the 
present Linga, with its two parts, was written not later than 1000 
A.D. Verses or even entire chapters might have been interpolated 
later than this time, but the interrelation between the chapters 
drawn upon by the Nibandha-writers and most of the remaining ones, 
shows that the great majority of the chapters are to be dated before 
1000 A.D. The mention of the names of the planets beginning with 
the sun,* of the signs of the zodiac,* of the Nak^tras beginning with 
Asvini,* of the ‘ Agama ’ literature of the Saivas,* and of the ten 
incarnations of Visnu including Krsna, the Buddha and Kalki,* 
testifies to the fact that the Purana was not written before 600 A.D. 
The genealogical portion also betrays a comparatively late origin of 
the Purana. About this portion F. E. Pargiter says, ‘ The Linga 
account is based on the " Vdyu version ", but adapts to frame its own 
text. Often it has the same verses, but often also it modifies, 
curtails, and freely omits, especially incidental and descriptive 
matter; and it adds occasionally. It also interpolates religious 
teaching, as where it introduces a long eulogj’^ of Rudra. It how¬ 
ever shows traces of the influence of the Matsya version ; thus it has 
the same verses sometimes and ends the Aiksvaku genealog^’^ with 
six kings instead of the Vdyu’s twenty-one just as the Matsya does 
The boundary of India as given in Linga I, 52, 29 (purve kiratas 
tasyante pascime yavanah smrtah, etc.) should not be taken to give 
the Pmana a very early date, because this verse, which is found to 
occur in the geographical portions of many of the other Puranas also, 
viz. Vdyu, Brakmdvda, Kurma, Mdrka^eya, etc., is certainly a 
traditional one. 


* Cf. DanasSgara, fol. 36—‘ bfhad api lingapurauaip iuats\ apurantxiitair 
mah&dioai^ ’. 

* Li^a I, 82, 73-74. » Linga I, 82. 75-76. 

* LMga 1 , 82, 77f. 

* Liiiga I, 85, 35 and II, 55, 25. • LiUga II, 48, 31-32. 

* F. E. Pargiter, AnciefU Indian Historical Tradition, p. 8i. 
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All of the chapters of the Linga Pwana, which are to be dated 
earlier than looo A.D., do not, however, seem to have been com¬ 
posed at the same time. An examination of the chapters on the 
method of I^inga-worship shows that they are to be divided into 
two groups—one, including Linga I, 25-28, in which Vedic elements 
prevail and the Vedic Mantras are used frequently, and the other 
showing the influence of the Tantras. The chapters of the former 
group may have been retained from the earlier form of the Purana, 
and those of the latter seem to have dated from the time of the 
recast, which, on account of the Tantric traces, does not seem to 
have been made earlier than 800 A.D. 

The result of our analysis, so far as it coiftferns the Smrti- 
chapters, is given below in a tabular form :— 


Linga I, 25-28 


Linga I, 77-78 
Linga I, 8r 
Linga I, 83-84 .. 


Linga I, 85, 1-82 


Linga I, 85, 83-126 

Linga I, 85, 127 to the end 
Linga I, 89 .. 

Li^a I, 90 .. 

Linga II, 23-26 
Linga II, 28-44 
Linga II, 45 .. 

Lif^a II, 46-49 
Linga II, 51 to the end 


on Lihga-worship 


on the consecration of a 
Linga 

on Pa^upata-vrata or 
Siva-lihga-vrata 
on Saiva vratas to be 
observed in different 
months .. 

on the method of mutter¬ 
ing the five-syllabled 
Mantra .. 

on diksa and pura^- 
carana 

J-on customs in general .. 

on penance for Yatis .. 
on Siva-worship 
on great gifts 
on funeral sacrifices for 
living persons 
on consecrating the Linga 
on mystic rites and prac¬ 
tices 


c. Between 600 and 1000 
A.D. Most probably 
600-800 A.D. 


Between 600 and 1000 
A.D. Most probably 
800-1000 A.D. 


The present Linga Purana has a few chapters borrowed from 
other Purapas. For example, Linga I, 89 (on sadacara) gives the 
verses of Vayu 16 with further additions, so much so that the former 
has 122 verses as against the latter’s 24 ; Linga I, 90 (on yati-praya^ 
citta) is almost totally the same as Vayu 18 ; Linga I, 91 (on aris^ 
and omkara-laksa^a) is the same as Vayu 19 and 20; Liiiga I, 40 
consists of verses mainly taken from Kurrm I, 29 and Matsya 144, 
48f.; and so on. The Lvi^a Purana has improved upon the borrowed 
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Actions with additions and alterations in such a way that these 
editions and alterations at once betray its indebtedness. 

W Besides the present Linga, Ballalasena seems to have known 
ipiother spurious Linga Pur ana consisting of 6,000 slokas and dealing 
iHth diksa, pratistha, etc., but he did not draw upon it. (See 

^Snasagara, fol. 4a—‘ tarksyam puranam aparam. I ^tea- 

hasra-mitam lihgatn puranam aparatn tatha 1 diksa-pratistha-pasan- 

damukti-ratnapariksanaih i.etc.' Cf. also ABORS, XIX, p. 72, 

footnote 5) 

In this connection we should like to enumerate the Smrti- 
topics dealt with la the lost Linga Pur ana. The basis of this enu¬ 
meration is the untraceable quotations made by the Nibandha- 
writers. These quotations relate to general customs (acara), funeral 
sacrifices, bath during eclipses, vows (viz., Bhratrd\'itiya, A^kastami, 
Ekada^i, Siva-ratri, Damanaka-caturdasi, and Narasimha-caturdasi) 
and worship of Siva, Agni, Durga (in the autumn), Eaksmi, S^agrama 
and the spiritual preceptor (guru). The quoted verses on general 
customs and funeral sacrifices are so small in number that it seems 
that in the lost Linga Purdna the chapters on these topics were 
negligible in comparison with those on the different religious rites. 


APPENDIX. 

Verses quoted from the ‘ Linga Purana ’ or ‘ Lainga ’ in— 


Linga P. 

1. Tika-sarvasva 

of Vandya- 
ghafiya Sar- 
vananda— 

I). qo =1, 4, 246-25<? and 

266-30. 

p. 91 = I, 4, 366-37a and 

4 i- 43 «. 

pp. Qi-92 = I, 4, 326-35. The 

line ‘ manavaS ca, 
etc. ’ is not found. 

2. Danasagara of 

Ballalasena— 

fol. i5a-6 I, 77, 336-35 and 

526-54a. 

,, 28a Bi II, 28, 346. 

3 - Adbhutasagara 
of BaMla- 
sena— 

p. 507 

(twice) a 1,91,19 and 27. 


Linga P. 

p. 508 

(thrice) = I, 91, 15 : I, 91, 29 ; 
and I, 91, 16. 

p. 509 (four 
times)— 

For the first 
verse ‘ nag- 

naip, etc. ’— Cf. I, 91, 176. 

The remain¬ 
ing three 

verses = I, 91, 35 : I, 91, 31; 
and I, 91, 34. 

p. 513 — In the Linga P. 

there are chapters 
on ‘ Tripuravadha ’ 
to whi^ the Ad- 
bhutasSgara refers 
(cf. ‘ lifiga-purane 
tripuravadha- ni- 
mitta-kathane ma- 
ya-vakyam—^maya- 
dya df^h, etc. ’) 
but the quoted 
verse is not found. 
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Liriga P. 

p. 524 = I, 91, 24. 

p. 525 — Cf. I, 91, 5. 

p. 527 = I. 91, 33. 

p. 531 = I, 91, 236. 

P- 533 = I. 91. 136- 

P- 537 

(twice) = I, 91, 256 ; I. 91, 25. 
p. 538 = I. 91. 26b. 

P- 539 = I. 91. 26. 

P-541 

(twice) = I, 91, 13a. The line 
‘ pivatas’ ca, etc. ’ 
and the verse ‘ sad- 
yah, etc. ’ are not 
found. 

p. 542 = I. 91, 32. 

p. 544 = I, 91, 7. 

P 545 = I. 91. 14- 

p. 546 — Cf. I, 91, 6. 

p. 548 — Cf. I, 91, 12. 

p. 554 — Cf. I, 91. II. 

P- 556 = I, 91, 21. 

p. 712 = I, 100, 9-10. 

4. Smtii-candrikd 

of Devana- 
bhafta— 

II, 508 =s I, 26, 16a, 

561 = I, 77, 65-66^1. 

5. Madhavacarya’s 

commentary on 
the Pardiara- 
smyti — 

VoL I, part i— 

pp. 82-83 = I. 39» 696-70; I, 
40. I. 

p. 94 = I, 4, 49. 

P- 343 — I. 26, i6a. 


Liiiga P. ^ 

Vol. I, part ii— 

pp. 110-111= I, 89, 109-110, II* 
and ii4-ii8«. 

Vol. II, part ii— 

p. 14 = I, 26, 37^-38. 

6. Nitydcdrapad- 

dhati of 

Vidyakara 
Vajapeyin— 

pp. 146-147= I, 94, 21-26(7 (ex¬ 
cept 24(7). 

p. 571 = I, 85, 39Moa. 

7. N ity dear apt a- 

dlpa of 

Nrsirjiha Va- 
japodn— 

pp. 692-693= I, 92, 1696-172^, 

1736-175 and 
1766-178. 

8. Haribhaktira- 

sdmrta$indhu 
of Rupa Gos- 
vamin— 

p. 58 = II, 3, no. 

9. Haribhakti- 

vildsa of 

Gopalabhatta— 

p. 27 = II, 7, 126-14(7. 

p. 409 = II, 2, 6 b^a, 

p. 498 = II, 4, 5fl. 

p. 500 = II, 4, 6b-7a. 

P- 505 = II. 4. 8-ioa ar.c 

I36-I4a. 

p. 511 = II, 4, iib-x^a, 

p. 570 sa II, 4, 146-16^. 


The editions of Puranas and other Sanskrit works used in this article are thf; 
following:— 

Lif^a Purai^a —Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1885. 

Matsya Pur am —^Vahgavasi edition, Calcutta. 

Skau^ Purai^a —Vahgavas! edition, Calcutta. 

Agni Purarui —^VahgavasI edition, Calcutta. 

Vdyu Purdrta —Ed. Anandairama Press, Poona. 

Karma Vahgavasi edition, Calcutta. 

Kdlaviveka of Jlmhtavlhana—Bibhotheca Indica. 

Ydjnavalkya-smrti with Apararka's commentary—Ed. AnandHirama Pnii 
Poona. 
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Ya^navalkya-smrti with Vijnane£vara*s MitSksara—Ed. Vasudeva Laksmana 
Sastri Panasikara, 3rd ed., Bombay, 1926. 

Madana-pdrijdta of Madanap^a—Bibl. Ind. 

Durgotsava-viveka of Sulapam—Ed. Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. 

Tlriha-cintdmani of Vacaspatimi^ra—Bibl. Ind. 

Smrti-tattva of Ragliunandana—Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta. 

Suddhikriyd-kaumudi of Govind^anda—Bibl. Ind. 

Var^akriyd-kaumudl of Govindananda—Bibl. Ind. 

Kdlasdra of Gadadhara—Bibl. Ind. 

Haribhaktirasdmriasindhu of Rupa Gosvamin—Ed. Acyuta-granthamala 
(No. 6), BenarCwS. 

Haribhaktivildsa of Gop^abhatta—Ed. Syania-carana Kaviratna, Calcutta, 
1318 B.S. 

Niiydcdrapradlpa of Nrsiipha Vajapeyin—Bibl. Ind. 

Nitydcdrapaddhati of Vidyakara Vajapeyin—Bibl. Ind. 

Pardiara-smrti with Madhavacaxya's commentary—Ed. V. S. Islampurkar, 
Bombay. 

Ddnasdgara of Ballalasena—MSS. No. 719-720, India Office, London. Eggel- 
ing, India Office Catalogue, No. 1704-5. 

Adbhutasdgara of BallMasena—Ed. Muralidhara Jha, Benares, 1905. 

Smfti-candrikd of Devanabhatta—Pub. by the Government of Mysore. 

Ndmalingdnuidsana of Amarasiiplia with the commentary Xikasarvasva of 
V^andyaghatiya Sarvananda—Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Travancore. 




HORSE IN PRE-MAURYA ART 


By Charu Chandra Das Gupta 

It is a general belief among Indologists that the earliest repre¬ 
sentation of the horse in early Indian art belongs to the Maurya 
age where we find it engraved in high relief on the abacus of the 
well-known Sarnath lion-capital.* The object of this short note is 
to show that the representation of this animal in Indian art may be 
traced back to the earlier ages. 

Mackay has discovered the terracotta-representation of an 
animal at Mohenjo-daro in Larkana District in Sind.® (Fig. i). 
He has described it in the following manner. ‘ A terracotta model, 
4*6 ins. long, of an animal strongly resembling a horse. What is 
left of the tail suggests an Arab breed. Unfortunately, the ears are 
missing, but they were clearly small in size. Bones of the horse 
have zdready been found in the higher levels of Mohenjo-daro, and 
as this animal has also been identified in the script on the very early 
tablets of Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia, evidence of its existence at 
Mohenjo-daro need not unduly surprise us. This figure is hand- 
modelled and was once covered with a red slip. It belongs to the 
Late II period It should be mentioned for the sake of complete¬ 
ness that it has been found in DK. area, has the legs lost for ever 
and has no mane indicated. Let us consider whether this specimen 
should be identified as the representation of the horse. If anybody 
carefully examines the above-mentioned statement of Mackay, he 
will find that though Mackay is inclined to identify it as the repre¬ 
sentation of the horse, yet he is not definitely sure regarding his 
own identification because he has remarked that it represents ' an 
animal strongly resembling a horse ’. Secondly, Marshall refers to 
this specimen when he opines that ‘ a rough terracotta figurine 
recently imearthed by Mr. Mackay might perhaps be intended for a 
horse, but might equally well represent the wild ass (gurkhar- 
Equus hemionus), which still roams the deserts of Thar and Parkar 
and Jaisalmir This statement of Marshall shows that he is not 


‘ Early Indian Sculpture. By h. Bachhofer, pi. 5,1929. 

• Archaeological Survey of India—Annual Reportfor 1928-29, p. 74 ,i 4 XXVIIIc, 
1933 - 

• Ibid., p. 74,1933. 

• Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization. Edited by J. Marshall, vol. I, 
p. 28, foot-note 1,1931. 
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sure whether this sp^imen represents the horse or the wild ass. 
The present author wishes to identify it as the representation of the 
horse for the following reasons. Firstly, the presence of the terra¬ 
cotta-representation of the horse at Mohenjo-daro in the I^ate 
II period of the Indus Valley age is warranted by the fact that a 
large fragment of the right half of the mandible, containing the 
premolar and molar teeth and a second fragment containing the 
same teeth of the left side have been unearthed at Mohenjo-daro 
in DM. area from the depth of i ft, lo in.* Secondly, if anybody 
carefully studies this specimen, he will come to the conclusion that 
it has a great resemblance with the horse.* Thirdly, we might 
identify it as the representation of the horse because, besides this 
specimen, several other specimens which belong to this age should 
also be identified as the representation of the horse. Therefore on 
the consideration of these three factors we might identify this speci¬ 
men as the representation of the horse. 

Stein has discovered the terracotta-representation of an 
animal (Fig. 2) at Periano-ghundai in Zhob District in Baluchistan,® 
Regarding its identification he has remarked, ' Among the objects 
found here .. . there may be specially mentioned . . , P.W. 6 , . . 


* Ibid,, vol. II pp. 653-54, pi. CLXIII, 9, 1931. There is obviously a mis¬ 
print where it is stated that this specimen is illustrated in PI. CLXII. Fig. 9 {Ibid., 
vol, II, p. 653, 1931); it ought to be PI. CTXIII, Fig. 9. Regarding the age of 
these specimens Marshall has observed, ‘ The absence of any representation of a 
horse among the many animals portrayed here and at Harappa, points to the bones 
of the Equus cahcdlus, which were found near the surface, being of a later date ’. 
{Ibid., vol. I, p. 28,1931). But he has himself refuted this statement of his in the 
strongest manner by opining that ‘ this negative argument, however, is not altogether 
conclusive; for the camel, too, is unrepresented, though the discovery of a bone of 
this beast at a depth of 15 feet in the SD, area leaves little doubt that it was known 
as far back as the Intermediate Period ’. {Ibid., vol. I, p. 28, 1931). Further it 
seems that Marshall has produced no sufficient reason to prove that these teeth are 
to be ascribed to an age later than the Indus Valley age. Marshall has shown that 
the antiquities found at the level of i to 2 ft. at Mohenjo-daro are to be ascribed to 
the bate I Period of the Indus Valley age {ibid., vol, I, p. 124, 1931) and as these 
teeth have been found at Mohenjo-daro in DM. area at the depth of i ft. 10 in., they 
are to be ascribed to the bate I Period of the Indus Valley age. 

* It is true that the mane is not indicated in this specimen as in the case of the 
horse on the abacus of the well-known Samath lion-capital (Early Indian Sculpture. 
By b. Bachhofer, pi. 5, 1929); but this fact may be accounted for in the following 
man n e r. Firstly, it is not possible to indicate the mane of the horse in clay in the 
mmmer in whidi it may be shown in a lithic specimen. Secondly, it nright be 
logically argued that it represents the horse whose mane has been cut off as is done 
in the case of many horses in the modem age. 

* An archaeological tour in Waziristan and Northern Baluchistan. By A. 
Stein, p. 38, pi. VII, P.W. 6,1929. 
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(PI. VII) representing a horse It is desirable that it should be 
more fully described. It is greatly worn out and its rear body and 
le^ are lost for ever. He has not said anything definitely regarding 
its age but has produced sufficient evidence to prove that it belongs 
to the chalcolithic age. He has remarked, ' The ceramic wares 
which by their decoration supply the most characteristic criterion of 
this culture, are throughout associated with stone implements of a 
neolithic type and also, to a certain extent, with the use of copper 
both for weapons and ornaments .... The resemblance of the 
motifs used in the painted pottery to that from culture strata 
ascribed to pre-Sumerian times at Mesopotamian sites and hence 
approximatelj' datable is very striking indeed This statement 
clearly shows that the antiquities discovered at this site are chal¬ 
colithic in age. Therefore the specimen under discussion also belongs 
to the chalcolithic age. If anybody carefully studies this specimen, 
he will find that there is a great resemblance between the front body 
of the horse and this representation. Therefore it is quite logical 
to conclude that it is the representation of a horse. 

Stein has discovered the terracotta-representation of an animal 
(Fig. 3) at Zayak in Baluchistan.* Regarding its identification he 
has remarked, ‘ Of two fragments of coarsely made terracotta 
figurines Z.W.5. (PI. I) seems to represent the head of a horse, the 
other perhaps a human trunk.(?) ’ * It is desirable that this specimen 
should be more thoroughly described. It is greatly worn out and 
its body is lost for ever ; but it is clearly discernible from the extant 
face and neck that it is the representation of a horse. He has not 
said anything definitely regarding its age ; but its age may be deter¬ 
mined from his remarks regarding the age of the painted pottery 
which have been foimd in association with this specimen. There 
are two mounds, at this site, which have been excavated. Regarding 
the age of Northern mound he has concluded ‘ from the majority of 
the painted fragments that the occupation of the site goes back to 
chalcolithic times ’.* Regarding the nature of the painted pottery 
in South-West mound he has observed, ' The painted pottery found 
here in plenty agrees closely, as the specimens reproduced in Plate I 
show, with that of the mound to the north in fabric and t>'pe of 
decoration From the above statement it is clear that the 
antiquities discovered in South-West mound are to be ascribed to 
the chalcolithic age. The specimen under discussion has been found 


1 

8 

4 


Ibid., p. 38,1929. 

An an^teologicaltourin Gedrosia. 
Ibid.,p. 34,1931. 


* lUd., p. 41,1929. 

By A. Stein, p. 34, pi. I, Z.W. 5,1931. 
» Ibid., p. 33, 1931. 
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in South-West mound. Therefore it is logical to ascribe it to the 
chalcolithic age, 

I^et us now come to South India where some terracotta-figurines 
have been found. Breeks has discovered two terracotta animal- 
figurines out of cairns at Nilgiri Hills and Foote has discussed them. 
(Figs. 4 and 5) Let us discuss these two specimens one by one. In 
the first specimen (Fig. 4) ^ we find a man on the back of an animal. 
According to Foote it represents a man on horseback. If anybody 
carefully studies this specimen, he will find that it is extremely 
difficult to identify the represented animal as the horse because the 
face which is the most important criterion for identification is greatly 
mutilated. Therefore it is not possible to make a definite identifica¬ 
tion regarding this specimen. In the second specimen (Fig. 5) we 
find the representation of a man on the back of a horse.* According 
to Foote it represents a man on the horseback. If anybody care¬ 
fully studies it, he will come to the conclusion that the represented 
animal is the horse because the whole body, particularly the face, is 
exactly like that of a horse. Let us now consider the age of these 
two specimens. These two specimens are to be ascribed to the same 
age on the following stylistic considerations. Firstly, the modelling 
of both these specimens is exactly similar. Secondly, whereas in 
Fig. 4 we find the circlets stamped on the body of the horse, in 
Fig. 5 we find the same sort of circlets stamped on the body of the 
man. According to Foote these two specimens belong to the iron 
age.* It is well-known that in South India the palaeolithic, neolithic 
and iron ages successively occurred so far as the prehistoric ages are 
concerned. The iron age of South India is consequently pre- 
Maurya. Therefore these two specimens are pre-Maurya. 

The above discussion shows that there is sufficient evidence to 
identify all these specimens except one (Fig. 4) as the representation 
of the horse. Three of these specimens have been found in North 
India and the remaining one in South India. In North India the 
palaeolithic, neolithic and copper ages and in South India the palaeo¬ 
lithic, neolithic and iron ages occurred successively so far as the 
prehistoric ages are concerned. The specimens of North India 
belong to the chailcolithic age * and the specimen of South India to 
the iron age. Therefore the specimens of North India are to be 
placed earlier than the specimen of South India in the chronol<^cal 


^ Catalogue of the prehistoric antiquities in Government Museum, Madras. 
By R. B. Foote, pp. 48, 49, pi. Ill, 537,1901. 

* Ibid., pp. 48,49, pi. Ill, 538,1901. 

• Ibid., pp. iii-xix, 1901. 

♦ It is well-known that the prehistoric antiquities found at Mohenjo-daro are to 
be ascribed to the chalcolithic age. 
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scheme. The above discussion further shows that the representation 
of the horse in early Indian art may be traced back to the chalcolithic 
age and that there is no cogent reason to hold the view that the 
horse which is chiselled on the abacus of the well-known Samath 
lion-capital is the earliest representation of this animal in Indian art. 




MADHVA influence on BENGAL VAI$NAVISM 

By B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 

According to the Vaisnava traditions of Bengal, the religion 
of Caitanya was an offshoot of Madhvaism. Though Caitanya himself 
had obtained his ordination as a monk from Ke^va Bharati ^ who 
undoubtedly belonged to an Order of Advaitic \ monks, yet he is 
said to have inherited his Vaisnava-diksa from Isvara Puri who is 
reported to have come of the Order of Bhaktas founded by Vyasa- 
tirtha, through Laksmipati and Madhavendra Puri.® The teachers 
Madhavendra Puri, Isvara Puri as well as Nityananda and Advaita * 
were probably not also Madhvas in outlook. It is no doubt true 
that Baladeva Vidyabhusana, one of the leading exponents of the 
Caitanya-cult in the i8th century, expressly declares in his 
Prameyaratnavalt and other works that Caitanya belongs to the 
Madhva-sampradaya, by virtue of his descent from Vyasaraya 
through Laksmipati and other monks, and quotes the genealogy of 
teachers already mentioned by Kavikarnapura, in his Gauraganod- 


de&adipikd :— 


Madhvacarva 

1 


I 

I. 

1 

2. 

t 

3 

1 

4. Aksobhya Tirtha 


5. Jayatirtha 
[Jnanasindhu] 
[Dayanidhi] 
Vidvanidhi [dhiraja ?] 

1 

Rajendra Tirtha 
Jaya(dhvaja)dharina 
Piirusottaraa 

Brahmanya (d. 1478) 
Vyasatirtha (d. 1539) 
Laksmipati 
Madhavendra Puri 


-I I I 

Isvara Puri Advaita Nityananda 

Caitanya (1485 -1533)._ 

* Vide Caitanyacandrodaya of Kavikarnapura, 1854, p. 140. 

* ‘ Prabhu kahe ami hoyi hin sampradayi ’ (Caitanyacaritamrta, i, 7, 64, p. 152). 
® See GauragaifoddeSadipika. 

* ‘ PnrI ’ is indisputably a title of an Advaitic Order of monks. 
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In recent years, however, the alleged Madhva descent of 
Caitanya (-sampradaya) has been seriously questioned and sought to 
be repudiated by certain Bengali writers like Dr. S. K. De • and Sjt. 
Amamath Ray * and the genealogy mentioned by Baladeva dis¬ 
missed as a forgery and a concoction. This has met with stout 
opposition from certain traditional quarters in Bengal itself and a 
keen fight is still going on over the issue.* 

It seems to me that much confidence cannot be placed on the 
genealogy furnished by Kavikarnapura and Baladeva. It is wrong 
and defective in many places. The names of Jfianasindhu and 
Dayanidhi are nowhere to be found among the successors of Jayatirtha. 
Vidyanidhi is evidently a mistake for Vidyadhiraja and Jayadharma 
for Jayadhvaja. As for Vyasatirtha himself, there is nothing to 
show that he could not have had a North Indian disciple of the name 
of Daksmijiati who might have been initiated into the Bhakti- 
Pantha, which he transmitted to Madhavendra Puri and other monks 
of an obviously Advaitic Order. In this way Caitanya himself 
might have inherited the gospel of Bhakti from his teacher I^vara 
Puri. But there are not sufficient proofs that I^vara Puri was at 
any time imbued with purely Madhva ideas. Even if he had been, 
his title ‘ Puri ’ * is sufficient indication that he could not have 
belonged to the Madhva Order which in the i6th century could 
never have tolerated such a distinctly Advaitic title for one of its 
brethren. We know too Caitanya himself (1485-1533) was a younger 
contemporary of Vyasaraya {1478-1539). It sounds rather strange 
that Caitanya should have preferred to take orders from an Advaitic 
monk in or about 1509, when he ought to have known that the 
illustrious Vyasaraya (the Paramaguru of his Paramaguru according 
to the table of Baladeva) was then alive and at the height of his 
power in the South. All things considered, it appears to be more or 
less certain that Caitanya had not heard of Vyasaraya at all, until 
much later,—say about 1520, when he went to the South. It is not, 
however, unlikely that a Bhakti movement was started in the North 


* See his paper in the Wintemitz Commemoration Volume, l^eipzig, 1933, p. 201, 
which suffers, however, from several misapprehensions concerning the Order of 
Madhva Sanyasins—such as that the Madhva ascetics retain their li^a and yajfio- 
pavita, etc. 

* See his article on the subject of Caitanya and Mffdhva in the Assam Research 
Society Journal, April, 1935. 

* Vide the rejoinder to the above by Sjt. Acyutacaran Tattvanidhi in the Journal 
of the Assam Research Society, 1935. 

* We have seen that Vyasatirtha had many disdples from among Advaitins, 
notably his biographer Somanttha. But the title' Puri ’ is distinctive of an Advaitic 
Order. In the Madhvavijaya we have the name of one Pun^arika Puri (^posing 
the Acarya. 
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of India by Rajendra Tirtha and his disciple Jayadhvaja during their 
Sojourn there. We have it from Kavikarnapura that the celebrated 
Visnu Puri, author of the Bhaktiratnavali, was a disciple of Jaya- 
dhWja.^ Most probably it was this Visnu Puri who was the real father 
of the Bhakti movement in the North and the teachers Baksnupati, 
Madhavendra Puri, and Isvara were descended from him and of 
these I6vara Puri was probably contemporaneous with Vyasatirtha 
and presumably well-acquainted with him. This may, in a way, 
explain how in later years, when the genealogy of Caitanya had to 
be put up, he came to be reckoned in the line of Suddha-Vaisnava 
monks descended from Madhvacarya. So far as Caitanya himself 
was concerned, the influence of the special teaching of Madhva upon 
him was nil. Even at the time of his visit to the South, he does 
not seem to have been taken up over-much with Madhvaism.® The 
Bengali biography Caitanyacaritdmrta speaks of his visit to Udipi, 
the birth-place of Madhva, but quite apart from the fact that its 
account is by no means flattering to the then Svamis of the Krsna- 
temple, the criticisms * said to have been made by Caitanya on the 
doctrines of Madhva suffer from serious misunderstanding and mis¬ 
representation of the true position taken up by Madhva in his com¬ 
mentaries, on the relative places of Karma, Jnana and Bhakti.* 
Perhaps Caitanya had ample time afterwards to revise his opinion 
on the faith of Madliva and instruct his disciples accordingly. How¬ 
ever that may be, it is not true to say that ' Bengal Vaisnavism 
first came under the influence of Madhva-thought, through Jiva 
Gosvamin, the nephew of Rupa and Sanatana. For, Rupa himself 
is considerably influenced by Madhva in his Laghubhdgavatdmrta. 
He not only quotes from Madhva * on certain vety intimate doctrines 
of Vaisnavism,* but is also anxious to reconcile his \news with those of 
the Acarya and quotes the very' passage cited by Madhva from the 
Brahmatarka on the unity of the divine constitution.’ He appeals 


* ‘ Sdmad Visnupuri yastu Bhaktiratnavalih krtih Jayadliannasya sisyo’bhut 

* ' Kiyanta eva Vaisnava drstah. Tepi Narayanopasaka eva. Apare Tattva- 
vadinah. Tepi tathavidhaeva. Niravadyani na bhavati tesain inatani ’ {Caitanya- 
candrodaya. Act 8. p. 174; Bib. Ind., 1854). 

* Frabhu kahe jnan karma dohe hay h!n 1 
Tomar sampradaye dekhi sau duyi cihna 1 

* NaivanyasSdhanam bhaktih phalarupa hi sa yatah (Brh. Up. c.). See e. on 
Gita, III, 31. The same texts from the Bhdgavata are put into the mouth v)f Caitanya 
in the Bengali biography of Krsnadasa. 

* LagmbhSgavatdmrta, Venlcatesvar Steam Press, Bombay, 1902, p. 55. 

* Op. dt., pp. 125 (Padma) and 162-3. 

’ P. I2X-22. Nanvidam iSr&yate.Atrocyate-1 
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to the many authorities cited by Madhva* in his Brahmasutra§ 
bhasya, Bhagavata Tdtparya, etc. Still, he could not be said to hav# 
adopted Madhva as his sole and only guide and teacher, or hav|^ 
been prepared to go the whole hog with him on all matters. 
respect for Madhva does not conclude his homage to the grea|, 
Advaitic commentator on the Bhagavata,—Sridhara Svamin, who^ 
he quotes “ and mentions ® several times. This clearly shows that 
the Gosvamins ® were equally divided in their alle^ance between 
Madhva and Sridhara. Rupa’s nephew, Jiva Gosvmnin, is no doubt 
greatly influenced by the views of Madhva ® and is quite prepared to 
take his word for it that such sources as the Caturvedaiikhd, 
Brahmatarka, Turasruti, are genuine.® But he is equally well- 
disposed towards the memories of 6amkara ' and Ramanuja.® At 
the same time, the Bengal Vais^vas have, as a rule, shown theiri 
undisguised apathy to the Mayavada of Satnkara.® Jiva Gosvamin 
says in so many words that he would follow the lead of Sridhara 
Svamin, only so far as it would be in keeping with the principles of 
genuine Vaisnavism.^® The implication is obvious that he cannot 
and would not follow him in his predilections as an Advaitin. 

Till the days of Jiva Gosvamin, the Bengal Vaisnavas were thus 
only partially influenced by the writings of Madhva and his followers. 
It was from the i8th century that this influence became complete 
and wholesale—the two great writers of this period being (i) Radha 
Damodara, a Kanyakubja Brahmin,” and (2) his disciple Baladeva 
Vidyabhusana. 

The Veddnta-syamantaka of the former has been published 
from Lahore.” It is a short tract in six kiranas (chapters), dealing 
with the ‘ Pramanas ’ to be accepted; the five Prameyas, viz.. 


* Ityesa darsita Madhvacaryair bhasye nija 4 rutih || (P. 222.) 

® P. 18. Iti Svami. 

* P- 50. 

* Sanatana in his com. Vai^tMvcUo^anl on the Bhag. refers to Siidhara with 
respect. (No. 3522-3, i. o. MS.). 

® Satsandarbha, pp. 15, 18, 77, 93, loi, 102, etc. 

® P. 22, op. cit. 

’’ See Satsandarbha, p. 17. 

® Op. cit., p. 164. 

* In the Caitanyacaritamrta itself (Adilila, 7, st. 121 £F.) Caitanya, on the occasion 
of a meeting with Advaitins at Benares, is represented as establishing the ' anutva' 
of the Jiva and severely criticizing the ‘ Vibhutva ’-interpretation of the Sfltras 
propounded by Satpkara. Pp. 161-4 (Gau^iya edn.). 

“ Bhasyarupa ca tadvyakhya Sridharasvimir carananaip Suddhavai$nava- 
siddhantanugata cet, tarhi yathavadeva lekhyate (p. 20). 

Radh^damodaral^ Kanyakubjavipravataipsah svasyamantropade^—Bala* 
deva, Siddhantaratna, VII, 34 (p. iv, Introd. to Punjab O. Ser. No. 19), 

Punjab O.S., XIX, 1930. 
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| k)d, Soul, Prakrti, Time, and Karma (chapters iii-vi), deal with 
le Prameyas one after the other. Radha Damodara quotes passages 
rom the B.S.B. of Madhva (p. 14) and pleads vigorously for the 
istinction of the Jiva and the Brahman, and repudiates the doctrine 
f the ' Avacyatva ’ of the Brahman (p. 21). 

His pupil Baladeva is said to have belonged to the Balasore 
district in Orissa. He was a contemporary of Jayasimha, ruler of 
Jeypore, who flourished in the beginning of the i8th century. 
Autrecht notes that one of Baladeva's works—a commentary on 
the Utkalikavallari —was written in 1765 A.D. He was a painstaking 
^scholar and enthusiastic follower of Caitanya, though not quite 
an accurate student of the philosophy of Madhva. He lived up to 
'a ripe old age and spent his last days at Brndavana, adopting 
sannyasa. 

Over a dozen works are ascribed ^ to Baladeva, which include 
commentaries on (i-io) the ten Upanisads**; the Visnusahasra- 
nama**\ a Stavamdla** and commentaries again on (13) the Laghu- 
hhdgavatdmrta of Riipa Gosvamin, and the (14) Satsandarhha 
of Jiva Gosvamin. We have also an independent tract of his entitled 
Prameyaratndvall^*’^ and (16-18) three works dealing with the 
Brahmasiitras. 

Of these, the Prameyaratndvali ^ is an exposition of the nine 
central principles of the \"aisnavism of Caitanya, which are identical 
with the irine fundame ntal tenets of ISIadhva’s ‘ Visnu-Glaubens ’, 
as summed up in the well-known verse : 

‘ 6riman Madhvamate Hareh paratarah satyam jagat lattvato 
bhedo . . . . ' 

Baladeva has one to match this :— 

Sri Madhvah praha Visnum paratamam . . . 
and writes; 

Anandatirthai racitani yasyam prameyaratnani navaiva santi 1 
Prameyaratnavalir adarena pradhibhiresa hrdaye nidheya | 

It is in this work that Baladeva traces the Guruparampara of 
Caitanya from Madhva. 

His most important w'ork, however, is the Govindahhdsya on 
the B.S., which closely follows the B.S.B. of Madliva. We have a 


^ See the introd. to the Laghubhdgavatamrta, Venfcatesvar Steam Press, Bombay, 
1902, p. 6. 

* A translation in English has been issued in the S.B.H. Series, Allahabad (by 
the late Rai Bahadur S. C. Vasu). 
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MS. of the work in the Madras O.h. (R. No. 2990).‘ The Siddhdnta 
ratna or Govindabhasya-pUhika (Madras O.lt. 2989) is a sort o: 
introduction to the above and contains the following eight p§das 

1. Paramapurusarthanirnaya. 

2. Bhagavad-ai^varyadinirnaya. 

3. Visnu-paramyanir^aya. 

4. Sarvavedavedyatvanirnaya. 

5. Kevaladvaitanirasa. 

6. Vidhantarena Kevaladvaitanirasa. 

7. Kevalanubhutinirasa. 

8. Purusarthanir^aya. 

The author bows in this work to Rupa and SanStana whom he 
calls ‘ veritable clouds in quieting the dust-storm of MSyav^da ’ 
(v. 4) and concludes with a reverential tribute to Madhva :— 

Anandatirtha plutam ac3mtam me 

Caitanya bhasvat prabhayati phullam 1 

Ceto'ravindam priyatamarandam 

Pibatyalih sacchavitattvavadah | 

He wrote his own commentary on the Siddhdntaratna (Madras 
R. No. 2989). It is remarked in the course of this commentary that 
the author wrote the Siddhdntaratna to augment his Govindabhdsya 
(on the B.S.).* 

Here too is affirmed Caitanya's descent from Madhva ; Atha 
atmanah Sri Madhvanvayadiksita-bhagavat Krsnacaitanya-mata- 
sthatvam aha—Anandeti | 

It will be seen from the above extracts that Baladeva was an 
out and out Madhva who believed and taught that the school of 
Caitanya was really an offshoot of the Dvaita philosophy of Madhva. 


1 This has been translated into English by the late S. C. Vasu (S.B.H. Series, 
Allahabad). 

* Atha soyam Govindaikanti Baladevopakhyo Vidyibhhfanah BrahmashtrefU 
Govindabhasyabhidhanam vivaranam nirmaya, tat-paripofaya Siddhanta- 
ratnakhyaip tatpitham nirmatukamah .... | Govinda Ekanti was evidently the 
ascetic name of the author. 





THE DATE OF THE ARTHASASTRA 

By Atindra Nath Bose 

The controversy over the date of the Arthasastra attributed to 
Kautilya has of late tended to subside and scholars With rare excep¬ 
tions are complacently building their theses upon the theory of 
Vincent Smith and Shama Sastri assigning the work to the 4th century 
B.C. The plea to bring it down to the 3rd century A.D. set forth by 
Jolly in the introduction to his edition of the Arthasastra and by 
Wintemitz in the third volume of the History of Indian Literature 
has had no wide acceptance and was weakened by the refutation of 
vShama Sastri and N. N. Law. In an article in the J.R.A.S., 1929 
(pp. 77-89) it was shown by another scholar that the comparison of 
certain expressions and passages in the Arthasastra with Asvaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita on the one hand and with Ar^^asiira’s Jatakamala and 
the Lamkavatara.sutra on the other placed the book with tolerable 
certainty between the beginning of the Christian era and about 150 
A.D., or at most 250 A.D. In the Political History of Ray Chowdhuri 
300 B.C. and 100 A.D. are taken as the upper and lower limits. 
Without any pretension to speak the last word on the subject a 
few clues to the chronological mystery may be gathered which 
expose the 4th century’ theor)’ to considerable amount of criticism 
and incline the balance of evidence in favour of the ist century 
after Christ. 

The priority of the Arthasastra to the Smnis of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya has been sought to be pro\’ed by comparison of their 
social and political systems. This is based on the false assumptions 
that the theories in the Arthasastra correlate to facts and institutions 
without fail and that there was absolute uniformity of beliefs and 
l^actices in Magadha and the Brahmarside^ or land of Delhi and 
Hje Eastern Punjab where the sacred institutes were bom. The 
j|nts of analogy moreover are not less if not more outspoken than 
?se of disparity. As between the Arthas^tra and Manu, 
^navall^a and Narada affinity is very close with regard to the 
of hire and contract, of debt, deposit, witness, gift, stolen 
—iierty and ownership; robber>', defamation and intimidation ; 

|ilt, marital rights and proprietory rights of women and in- 
I *ance. Manu and Yajnavalkya attest to the fixing of the price of 
^rchandise. There is also similarity with Manu on the existence 
i private and communal ownership of land side by side, acceptance 
if a day’s work from common artisans in lieu of taxes, salt as a 
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royal monopoly among other things (land-grants dating from t| 
time of the Satavihanas frequently confirm that salt was a rojt, 
monopoly under their rule) and reference to the Magadha amo | 
mixed castes. The argument that the Artha^astra knows only fc | 
kinds of slaves while Manu seven and Narada fifteen was p ■ 
forth from oversight for the ArthaMstra distinctly refers to the i 
ttdaraddsa —born slave, (2) krita —^purchased, (3) dhitaka —acquit 
by mortgage, (4) sakfdatmadhatd —^voluntary enslavement, (5) datM^- 
pranita —enslaved by court-decree, (6) grhajdta —^bom in the hou*, 
(7) ddydgata —^acquired by inheritance from ancestors, (8) dhvajdhfta . 
captured in war or raids. It is moreover pointed out that sla^^ej 
might be acquired in other ways that are left unspecified {lahdhakfi^ 
tdnam-anyatamdni). Thus the Artha^astra list is wider than Manu’^ 
(VIII, 415) and embraces almost all the varieties cited by Narad* 
(V, 26-28) only under more numerous sub-heads except a few whic, 
may have been later development. It is most unsafe to deriv 
chronological conclusions from comparison between idstra literatur, 
which not only ignore facts on many instances but represent theorit 
and institutions of a much earlier age than the one when they aij 
composed. Still the closer resemblance of the Arthasastra to tl^ 
later dharmaidstras than to the earlier dharmasutras of Gautarii, 
Baudhayana, etc. cannot be left entirely out of account. 

A conspicuous example of this analogy is found in the current 
system described in the three types of literature and in Pali works. 

Commenting on Suttavibhanga, the Farajika 11-16, Buddhs 
ghosa says that in Bimbisara’s time in Rajagaha :— 

I KahdpaiM . . 20 mdsakas 

I pdda .. 5 mdsakas 

I Kahdpana . . 4 pddas 

This kahapana however, he warns, is the ancient mlakahdpan, 
not the Rudradamaka—a depreciated standard adopted and follower 
from Rudradaman’s time. 

Sdriputta again in his commentary on the passage of Buddh 
ghoi^, explains that this Rudradamaka is | of a nllakahdpai^. 

From a comparison of the weight of the silver dharana as gi^' 
by Manu, Yajnavalkya and Vis^u and of the Rudradamaka kahdpi 
it is found that they bear the same ratio in weight as the mlakahdpi 
to the latter, so that the dharana and the ntlakahdpana ■ 
be identified denoting the same class of silver coins} It is t.‘ 
noted that while Gautama and Katyayana, like the Pali texts tA 

the term kdrsdpa'm for silver as well as copper coins. Ml , 

--. . ■ - . \ 

^ See C. D. Chatterji’s article on Numismatic Data in Pali literature in B. 
Daw’s Buddhistic Studies, pp. 424 ff. 
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Ujfiavalkya and Vis^iu reserve kdrsapaim only for copper coins and 
vent the separate term dharana for silver coins. Probably the 
li term nilakahapaiM was devised to remove this source of con- 
ion. 

Now the Artha^astra agrees with the later law-books in this 
pect. Its silver coin is dharana and its copper coin kdrsdpana. 
'also agrees with Manu, Yajnavalkya and Visnu in respect of the 
Ascribed weight of the standard gold and copper money,—^the 
and the paim or karsdpawi —but differs as regards the weight 
the standard silver coin—^the dharana. This difference may be 
ily accounted for. The prescribed weight of the dharana in the 
ha^astra closely approximates to the prescribed weight of the 
arm and pana the margin being explicable by the fact that since 
weight of the gaurasarsapa and the guhja or krsnala might 
ghtly vary in different parts of India, the ratio between the two 
en in the Smrtis may not be the exact standard. It seems that 
il author of the Arthasastra aimed at a currency reform whereby 
. same weight standard could be prescribed for the three classes 
coins like many other projected reforms in other spheres of 
ninistration.^ 

Shama Sastri claims that the kdrsdpana which according to 
tanjali’s Mahabhasya was in earlier times equivalent to i6 mdsas, 
icated the Artha^tra’s equation of i suvarna or karsa to i6 
sas. The doctor has confused between the weight standard of 
sa (to which conformed the standard gold coin suvarna) with the 
l^er money called kdrsdpana. In the Arthasastra’s table i karsa = 
mdsas — 8o guhjas or krsnalas (or rat is) according to Smrti 
enclatiure while a kdrsdpam weighs 56 grains or 32 krsnalas.* 
e kdrsdpam of Patanjili may of course be identified with the 
ram of the Arthasastra whi^ is equated with 16 silver mdsas. 
t this equation is repeated with Manu (VII, 135-36). Yaj navalkya 
364) and Visnu (IV. 11-12) and in this as in many other respects 
'e author of the Artha^tra may have merely lined up with 
ntemporary Smrti literature without caring whether the system 
scribed prevailed in his time actually or only in tradition ;—or 
e sjrstem may have been revived from the ist century A.D. 

The stan^rd gold coin in the Artha^tra is suvarna which in 
lier literature is niska, iatamdna and krsmla and in later ones 
tndra. But no chronological demarcation can be drawn between 

* C. D. Chatterji, op cit., pp. 423 ff. 

* The average weight of the Rudradaiiiaka kahapana or old silver puncli- 
tfarked coin is 42 grains of i nilakahspana 


- grs. »32 kr?nalas or ratio, I rati 


wing approximately equal to i'75 grs., C. D. Chatterji, op. cit., pp. 423 ff. 
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the smarm and the dimra. The dindra never became a standai;d|| 
token coin all over India though it is found here and there from tl^}> 
ist century A.D. while on the other hand the smarm continues to; 
be the standard as late as in Usavadata’s Nasik Inscriptions equalling , 
35 karsapanas. Thus the mention of smarm as standard gold 
coin places the Artha^astra positively later than the stage when tlw; ■ 
niska was the current coin as represented in the Epics and the 
J 4 takas, but not necessarily earlier than the ist century B.C. when 
the dindra began to obtain currency in parts of India. 

The comparison of the political and social theories of the 
Artha^tra with the fragments of Megasthenes bespeaks a similar 
wrong mode of approach towards the chronological problem as its 
comparison with the legal injunctions. A political philosopher is no 
historian. Had Kautilya been the maker of the Maurya Empire 
and founder of the dynasty as well as the author of the monumental 
treatise it is of course likely that his pet theories would have been 
worked out in practice and Megasthenes’ testimony agreed in many 
details over them. But Megasthenes differs no less than he agrees. 
He witnesses land-assessment at J of produce, the Arthasastra at 
^ in normal times. He refers to a good war-practice that crops 
and lands are not destroyed by belligerents, the Arthas^tra definitely 
enjoins such devastation (IX. i). His affirmation that infliction of 
injury on royal artisans or evasion of municipal tithe entailed death 
sentence is not found in the Arthasastra’s penal code—which is more 
akin to that of Manu and Yajnavalkya. The evidences of 
Megasthenes on writing, on famine and on usury though faulty, 
contain an indirect truth which substantially militates against the 
Arthasastra. 

While these conflicting evidences are dismis.sed on the score of 
the rashness of Megasthenes’ statements the observation on non¬ 
existence of slavery is adduced as tallying with the liberal rules of 
the ArthaSastra on slaves. But in the ArthaSastra’s time there were 
mleccha slaves who are smmnarily passed over, but who obviously 
far out-numbered the drya slaves and for whom there was no 
mitigation. Megasthenes therefore seems to have either made a 
statement without knowledge of facts and consequently of no worth, 
or the foreign slaves must not have been so numerous in his day as 
in the time of the Arthasastra. 

The supposition that the Arthasastra reflects pre-Buddhistic 
society does not stand in the face of the clear reference to stUpa 
(XIII. ii) and to the sdkyas and Ajivikas. The proscription of these 
people along with the Sudra and th&pravrdjita (III. xx) in ceremonials 
devoted to the gods and the manes is characteristic of the movem^t 
of BrShmanical revival which is held to have begtm from about the 
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time of the Sungas. The use of the word iakya to denote a bhiksu 
is of special significance. We do not come across such use earlier 
than in Kusana inscriptions where the word sakyabhiksu is common¬ 
place ‘ and iater in the Divyavadana. 

So far for the weaknesses of the 4th century theory. There are 
positive evidences of more weight which point to the ist century 
A.D. 

The strongest point in support of the post-Christian origin of the 
ArthaSastra is the structure of the text. It is striking that it not 
only expounds a methodology of treating a subject which is foreign 
to earlier works but actually and scrupulously follows that methodo¬ 
logy {tantrayukti). The medical treatise of Susruta which is assigned 
to about the 2nd century A.D. and the Pali works Nettipakarana 
and Petakopadesa belonging to about the ist century A.D. follow 
the same order and expound it just in the same manner. Susruta 
in particular agrees with the Arthasastra in definition and even the 
number of the tantrayuktis which is 32 (Uttaratantra LXV). The 
nomenclature is also the same except that for the Arthasastra's 
upamanam and ntiarapaksa Susruta substitutes anekanta and 
nirnaya respectively. The definitions resemble not only in idea 
but in many cases also in language. A few parallels may be quoted. 

A rthasdstra. Susruta . 


1. Yam-artham-adhikrtyo-cyafe 

tad-adhikaranam. 

2. Sdstrasya prakarand-nupur- 

vi-vtdhdnarn. 

3. Vdkyayojand yogah. 

4. Samdsa-xdkyam-uddesah. 

5. Vydsavdkyam nirddeiah. 

6. Yad-anuktam-arthdd-apad- 

yate sd-rthdpattih. 

7. Ubhayato-hetumdnartlia- 

samiayah. 

8. Yena vdkyam samdpyate sa 

vdkya^esah. 

9. Paravdkyam-aprafisiddham- 

anumatam. 

10. Atiiaya varnand xydkhyd- 

nam. 

11. A bhipiuta-vyapakarsa^m- 

apavargah. 


Same. 

Pra karan dnup urvyd-bh ih it a m 
vidhduam. 

Yeua vdkyam yujyate sa yogah. 

Sa mdsa-kalhanam-uddeiah. 

Vistara vacammi nirddesah. 

Yad-akJrtitam-arthdd-dpadyate 

sd-rthdpattih. 

Ubhaya-hetudarianam samiayah. 

Yena padend-nuktena vdkyam 
samdpyate sa vdkyaiesah. 

Para matam-apratisiddham- 
anumatam. 

A tisayopa-var^nam vydkhyd- 

ndrn. 

A bhivydpydpakarsanam - apavar- 
gah, etc. etc. 


For references, see Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, p. 222. 
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That Sti^ruta’s definitions are a little more elaborate and precise 
is easily ei^lained by the improvement undergone in a few interven¬ 
ing decades. It may be noted that later literature do not formulate 
but simply follow the method and in them its divisions evolve and 
multiply as for example in the Samhita of Caraka which follows 34 
sub-divisions {Siddhisthdna, XII).^ 

T^e reference to Cina in the Artha^astra is a distinct pointer to 
an age much later than the year 249 B.C. when the Ts’in dynasty 
came to rule in China whence the name Cina was introduced in India. 
The significant name appears in no Indian literature of proved earlier 
date. The earliest Pali reference to Cina and Cinapatta occurs in the 
Buddhavamsa and the Apadana (I. 14; 406, 14), the two Pali 
compilations that were not included in the canon earlier than in the 
ist century B.C. The instances in the Epics are evidently later 
interpolations as is further proved by the different readings in 
available recensions. To parade their geographical and racial know¬ 
ledge the pedants of a later age introduced the Cinas, the Sakas, the 
Yavanas (sometimes even the Romakas and the Parasikas) and other 
generic terms indicating foreign barbarians along with the indigenous 
barbarians who existed from an older time and had place in the 
original text. These Cinas inhabited the borderlands along the 
yidhika, the Tibetan valleys and the Pragjyotisa and possibly 
implied the Mongoloid races percolating from the Himalayan ranges 
or the people who acknowledged some sort of suzerainty under the 
Chinese empire (Ramayapa, IV. 44, 12-14 i Mahabharata II. 26, 9; 
51, 23; III. 176 ; VI. 9). Their chief produce was skin as well as 
woollen textile and fabrics of jute and silk in which they specialized 
along with the people of Valhi {pramaiM-raga-spariddyaifi vdlht 
cina samudhhavam: AurnaUca rdnkavailcaiva patajarn kitajantaihd. 
Mbh. II. 51, 26). In the Artha^Sstra Samura, Cinasi and S§muli 
are skins procured from VSlhava which according to Bha^sw&min 
is the name of a country on the Himalayan borders; and the silk 
and jute fabrics have become famous Chinese luxuries in Indian 
market (taya kauseyam cinapa^^ cmabhffmija vyakhyatah, 
II. xi). This is reminiscent of the verse in the Buddhavamsa, 
XXIV. II, which runs as: ‘ pallunnam cinapattaffca koseyyam 
kambalam pi ca ’. The statements of the Mah§.bh&rata, the 
Artha^tra and the Buddhavamsa are remarkably parallel and reflect 
approximately the same age which in the case of the Buddhavamsa 
cannot be earlier than the ist century B.C. From Chinese and 
Indian sources it is definitely known that this flourishing intercourse 
between China and India began from the dawn of the Christian era. 


^ See B. M. Barua—Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 285. 
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No less significant is the reference to Ceylonese sandal as 
F&rasamudraka (II. xi, Bhattaswamin's commentary). In the 
Periplus of the Eiythrean Sea of which the date is conclusively fixed 
near about the 6th decade of the ist century A.D., Ceylon is referred 
to as Palisimundu. Now Megasthenes knows Ceylon as Taprobane. 
The same name is seen in Asoka's Edicts. The Ramayana, however, 
knows it not only as Tamraparni but also as Simhala and Eamka. 
Had the name Parasamudra been in vo^e in the time of the original 
composition of the Ramayana which is not far removed from the 
beginning of the Maurya Empire ^ it would most probably have 
been used by the author of the Epic. The Arthas^tra is thus 
acquainted with a name that seems to have existed in the ist century 
A.D. but not earlier. 

The industrial guilds in the Arthaiastra are a constant source of 
menace and dangerous rival to royal authority. Villages and 
agricultural operations are protected against their interference. 
They supply militia to the royal force and are alternately wooed or 
intrigued against by kings. They serve as State banks and by 
means of sinister cartels and cornerings influence price. This 
extraordinary growth of the items into an incalculable political and 
economic force is suggested to have been a later development by 
a comparative study of the earlier and later Smrtis and post-Christian 
inscriptions. In I^nu and Yajnavalkya the cartel and corner 
systems are found in full swing, an imwholesome factor in the market 
raising and lowering price by their machinations. The banking 
function of the items referred to in the Arthasastra (V. ii; VTI. xi) 
is characteristic of a later age of thriving money transactions and 
speedy circulation of capital, and the earliest evidence we have of 
such operations is in Usavadata’s Nasik Inscription assigned to the 
2nd century A.D. 

The emergency tax or sur-tax of pranaya (V. ii) appears in the 
Arthaiastra and in Rudradaman’s Junaga^ Rock Inscription but in 
no revenue or fiscal list of earlier literature or inscriptions} What 
is more striking is that this levy is mentioned in the Arthasastra 
without reference to any controversy by the author, a levy on the 
justice of which there might well become dispute. It may have 
been that the Sakas first introduced it and the earlier teachers were 
strangers to the tax or the distinct name by which it was knovm. 

The Artha^tra inaugurates the important system of specifying 
dates in terms of regnal years and months, fortnights and days of an 
official year {Rajavatsatn masah pakso divasaiea vyustam II. vi). 


* Winternit*—History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. 

• See Ray Chowdhuii—Political History of Ancient India, 3rd Hdn., p. 7. 
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‘ But SO far as the written records of Asoka hitherto discovered go 
he has nowhere mentioned the dates in term of the year, month and 
day. It is in the Kus^a records that the dates have been stated fOT 
the first time in term of the regnal year, and in that of the month 
and the day of an official j'^ear, cf. ‘ DevaptUrasya Kaniskasya sam 

he I dir. The specification of the date in term of the regnal 
year, and the month, half-month and day of an official year as 
enjoined in the Kautiliya ArthasSstra is a convention which is met 
with for the first time in the earliest Sanskrit inscription of 
Rudradaman (A.D. 150) : ‘ Rudraddmano varse dvisaptatitame (72) 
Mdrgaiifsabahulapratipadayam The convention once established 
was adhered to in later Sanskrit inscriptions 

In the State contemplated in the Artha^stra Sanskrit is the 
official language. It is almost an established fact that from the time 
of the Maurya Empire right up to the beginning of the Christian era 
various forms of Prakrt remained popular and official language while 
Sanskrit was confined to the cultured few. This is suggested by 
coin-legends and inscriptions * as well as by the rise of the two 
famous grammatical works, that of Patanjali in the north and that of 
Sarvavarman in the south who moreover preludes his book (Katantra) 
by quoting an anecdote to illustrate how ignorant even the kings 
had become of the sacred language. The grammatical works heralded 
the revival and popularization of Sanskrit to which the Artha^tra 
is a clear testimony. 

The Arthasastra shows intimate acquaintance with the Pura^as 
and with epic literature not only in its main plot but in many of the 
subsidiary dkhydmis such as those of Nala, Vatapi, Ma^davya, 
Dandakya, etc. and in the theories of the great preceptors and 
theoreticians who are represented therein. As pointed out by Jolly 
most of the authorities in the field of political and social sciences 
quoted in the Artha^tra figure in the Mahabh§rata and these 
warn against fixing the age of its composition as high as 325 B.C. 

These are not to deny that the Arthasastra contains much that 
must be thrown back to the 4th century B.C. or much earlier. As 
has been pointed out already, this is the general characteristic of 
idstra literature that they present an ideal rather than real state of 
society and often pass earlier opinions as their own. Unlike the 
Manava DharmaSastra the Arthasastra seems to be the composition 
of a single author but it does not follow that all he wrote was his 
own. In fact, he acknowledges his debt to his predecessors a long 
list of whom frequently app^rs in the book. And in the process ca 

* B. M. Baroa—Asoka Edicts in New E^ht, p. 75. 

* See Rhys Davids—Buddhist India, pp. 134-36, 317-18, 
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taking from earlier authorities with or without acknowledgment 
theories and practices crept in the text which did not belong to the 
author's time. 

It is tempting to synchronise a great treatise like the Arthasastra 
with the foundation of the Inggest empire of ancient India. But the 
chicanery and intrigue, the ruthless police methods, the nightmare of 
sedition, the unscntpulotrs use of poison and women reflect not the 
formation of a stable empire rather its bankruptcy’ and decadence. 
The vicious theory of circles of states speaks of thf- matsyanyaya or 
primitive anarchy among bundles of independent and semi-indepen- 
dent statelings each witli unlimited territorial ambition coalescing 
and splitting with kaleidoscopic variety, faithlessness t(3 allies and 
disrespect for treaties betray an absence of political morality which 
evoked scathing denunciation from Bana the representative poet 
of another empire. The political philosophy of the Arthas^tra fits 
not so well with Maury’a imperialism as with an age of turmoil 
when local principalities were dissohnng in internecine war. 

A possible explanation of the testimony to Kautilyan authorship 
in later literature may be this. Kautilya or Canakya or \hsnugupta 
may not have been altogether a fictitious figure as supposed by 
Johnston ’ and Jolly. He is known both to the Brahinanical tradi¬ 
tion of the Mudraraksasa and Visnupurana and to the Buddhist 
tradition of the Mahavarasa and Manjusrimulakalpa. But had he 
been the man behind the throne the historians of ^Vlexauder who 
wrote not solely upon Megasthenes’ record but utilized plenty of 
materials now lost to us—Justin, Quintius Curtins, Arrian, Strabo 
and Plutarch for example,—would not have dismissed him with 
silent indifference while naming Caudragupta and Nanda. 
Shama SSstri fails to note that no literature earlier than from the 4th 
century’^ A.D. mentions Kautily'a or ascribes to him either the des¬ 
truction of the Nandas or the composition of the Arthasastra or 
quotes from the book. The Milindapanho, a work believed to be 
compiled about the 1st century* A.D., speaks of Nanda, his general 
Bhaddasala, their great battle with Candragupta and of the heavy 
carnage on both sides but not a word about Kautilya. Probably he 
was boosted by orthodox Brahmanas during tlie zenith of the 
revivalist movement under the Guptas and it was sought to prove 
that the king, a K^triya or a Sudra, was a mere protege of the 
Br§hmat^a chancellor. The claim was bolstered up by’ the ascription 
of a masterly digest of political science to his authorship. The real 
author who hailed from a later age, remained obscure and was for¬ 
gotten, liberally borrowed from earlier savants among whom Kautilya 


» J.R.A.S.. 1929- 
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or Ca^akya was one and may be, the chief, just as several other 
collections of political maxims were issued under the name of 
Ca^akya held or supposed to be a crafty politician of antiquity; and 
this may be a plausible explanation of the social and political institu¬ 
tions of widely separated ages reflected in the floating doctrines 
incorporated systematically in the book.* 

* Some of the points discussed here were raised in a footnote of my article in 
the Modern Review of September, 1937. 




MUSICAL CULTURE IN THE RAMAYAI^IA 

By Miss P. C. Dharma 


Music in India is as old as the Vedas. As many portions of 
Rk-veda had to be sung during the sacrifices, the sages set those 
portions to music and collected them together in one group called 
the S§.ma-veda. 

The Sama-veda is the oldest musical composition extant. 
Ravapa is described in the Ramayana as hymning God Sankara with 
the Sama-veda hymns (VII. i6. 35). 

The next oldest musical composition extant in Sanskrit is the 
Ram§lyana— o. kavya or poem set to music by Valmiki and intended 
to be sung (not merely recited). This musical composition is of the 
Gita type as stated by Valmiki himself. It throws considerable light 
on the musical culture of the age, and abounds with references to 
music, and dancing. 

The science and art of music must have reached a high state of 
perfection in those days. Music was highly esteemed by the public. 
It was the most widely diffused of all the arts at the time of the 
Ramayana. All classes of people, both men and women, learnt music. 
The audience collected by Rama to hear the music recitation of the 
Ramayana during his Asvamedha sacrifice is said to have been 
composed of all classes of people in the kingdom like grammarians, 
astrologers, linguists, learned men, skilled musicians, etc. (VII. 
94. 4 FF). The love of music extended even to the ascetics of the 
forest. Those sages were good critics of musical performances, and 
they have been described as listening with great delight and admira¬ 
tion to the recitation of Ramayana by the bards Ku^ and Lava (I. 

4. 15 FF). The description of Ayodhya as resotmding with the 
sweet sounds of the Vina and Mrdahga, and with the sounds of the 
martial drums of the soldiers—^the Dundhubi and the Panava (I. 

5. 18),—^bears witness to the universal appreciation of music. Music 
was cultivated not only in Ayodhy 4 but gilso in Kiskindha (IV. 27. 26), 
Lahk& (V. 6. 12; V. 10. 37 FF) and the west coast (evidently Kerala) 
(III. 35. 19). 

Music dominated the daily life of the kings and the people. 
The birthday, marriage and coronation festivities of R&ma were 
celebrated with music. Sugriva’s coronation festivities were also 
celebrated with music. Kings were roused from their slumber with 
music every morning (II. 65. 6 ; II. 88. 8 ; V. 18. 3). 
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Music was one of the recreations of the princes and the masses. 
Rama is said to have enjoyed music and dancing with Sita after 
lunch (VII. 42. 20 F). Sugriva and Ravana used to enjoy music 
and dancing with drink and revelry (IV. 27. 26 ; IV. 33. 20 ; V. 10. 32, 
37 FF). Bharata was entertained with music when he felt depressed 
(II. 6g. 4). Maidens have been described in the Ramayana as 
enjoying themselves with dancing and singing (I. 32. 12 ; VII. 
2. ii). 

Music played a very prominent part in royal processions. 
Ravana used to go to his assembly hall with music. Dasaratha 
went in a procession with music to the sacrificial grounds. Bharata's 
army, when going to fetch Rama from the forest, was accompanied 
by musicians and dancing girls (VI. 130. 15, 17). Wlien Sugriva 
went with I^aksmana to Rama to apologize for his delay in .sending 
the search party, he marched with music in a royal procession (IV. 
38- 12). 

Music was not confined to the civil population. Armies marched 
both in peace and war with the military band. The call to arras to 
mobilize the troops in Bahka was by beating the Bheri or the big 
drum, etc. (VI. 32. 45). Ravana sallied out of Bahka for battle with 
martial music. 

Music was also requisitioned in welcoming guests. Sage 
Bharadwaja specially provided music when entertaining Bharata and 
his army (II. gi. 45 F). Ayodhya citizens welcomed Dasaratha and . 
Il^a^rnga, and Rama with music (I. ii. 26 ; VI. 130. 15). 

We meet with references to funeral music also in the Ramayapa. 
Ravana’s corpse was carried to the burning ghat with funeral music 
(VI. 114. 105). 

Dramatic performances must also have been prevalent as 
actors are frequently mentioned in the Ramayana. There are 
references in the text to dancing masters and dancing girls. The 
dancing girls of the royal household used to have dancing masters to 
guide them (II. 83. 15). 

From a musical metaphor used by Sri Rama (IV. 28. 36 FF), 
we gather that a concert party consisted of the dancers, the dancing 
master, songster and drummers. The concerts of the day evidently 
corresponded to the present-day nautches. 

We can get an idea of the musical theories of the day from 
Valmiki's description of the recitation of the Ramayana by Kuia 
and Bava. 

His ideas on the theory of music are sound and in entire accord 
with the practice of the present day, and with the directions laid 
down in Sarngadeva’s SangIta Ratnakara and Bharata's NJStsta- 
SXsTRA. We shall deal with his views as given in the 4th chapter 
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of the BAla KAistda and in the 93 rd chapter of the Uttara 
KS^^tda. 

According to Valmiki the words in a musical composition must 
sound pleasantly, both when recited and when sung. The com¬ 
position must beautifully express one or more of the nine Rasas 
or sentiments recognized by the dramaturgists. These sentiments 
must be roused in the minds of the hearers. The nine sentiments 
recognized were :— 

SrngAra, Karuijya, Hasya, VIra, Bhayanaka, Raudra, 
Bibhatsa, Adbhuta and Santa, 

i.e. the sentiments of love, tenderness, humour, heroism, terror, anger, 
disgust, surprise and tranquillity. 

The music must be capable of being reproduced in accordance 
with a recognized scale, composed of the seven notes Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. Valmiki does not make any mention 
of different scales. He only notes that the seven notes are used in 
singing the Ramayana. (There is only one reference to the Raga 
of later writers. The KaiSika referred to in V. i. 173 is said to 
be one kind of Raga). 

Valmiki was e\ddently of opinion that vocal music must have 
the accompaniment of a stringed instrument like the \lna in order 
to enhance the pleasure of music. 

A composition must be well adapted to the music. It must be 
sung in three speeds Druta, Madhya and \tlambita, i.e. quick, 
medium and slow time. It must be adapted both for vocal and 
instrumental music. 

The qualifications for songsters as laid down bj’ Valmiki 
were many. Songsters had to ix)ssess a knowledge of the Science of 
Music (Gandharva Tatva). A practical knowledge of melody, 
notes, octaves, etc. (Murchana and Sthana) were also necessary. 
They had also to possess a good voice. This is of course the very 
first qualification of a vocal songster. The voice had not merelj’^ to 
be a good trained voice, but had to be naturally sweet. It had also 
to be mellifluous, flexible, have a range of 3 octaves, and be capable 
of executing trills and flourishes. The singing had to rouse the 
emotions of the audience. The boys Ku§a and Lava have been 
described as being blessed with a sweet voice, in singing as well as in 
conversation (I. 4. 5 and 10 F). The songs had to be sung in the 
natural sweet voice (and not in a falsetto voice) to give the greatest 
pleasure. VAlmIki emplnisizes the value of a good voice when he 
refers to singing of the GAiijriKAS or dancing girls (sent to lure 
I^Sya&rnga) (I, 10 . 10 ). 
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RSma has given a beautiful description of an ideal speaking 
voice in IV. 3. 22 F when applauding HanumSn’s speech. 

The bards who aroused RAma from sleep early morning are 
said to have had sweet and trained voices (VII. 37. 3). 

According to ValmIki (as already pointed out) not merely the 
singing voice but also the speaking voice had to be sweet, as the 
beautifully strung words had to be melodiously expressed. This is 
particularly necessary in the case of Sanskrit songs (I. 4. 11). 

A good personal appearance was considered desirable for a 
songster. It was supposed to enhance the pleasure of vocal music 
(I. 4. 10 and ii). The female songsters are described as decking 
themselves with fine clothing and tinkling ornaments (I. 10. 10) 
to improve their appearance. (Whenever women are mentioned as 
singing and dancing, in the Ramayana Valmiki alludes to the 
sweet music of the tinkling bells of the anklets and the RaSana 
(III. II. 19 ; IV. 13. 22 and IV. 33. 24). 

The songsters had to memorize the whole song, and rehearse it 
well (I. 4. 12). A faithful reproduction of the song as composed was 
also emphasized. The musical compositions had always to be sung 
as taught by the great composers without any ingenious attempts to 
improve the compositions of the Masters of Music, or supplement 
them by musical flourishes (I. 4. 13). The songster had to give 
undivided attention in reproducing the music as intended by the 
composer. The singing had to be full and long drawn out. This 
kind of singing might be compared to the alapa in slow time and to 
the Padam singing of the present day. 

Another qualification was the ability to sing in unison with 
another songster. The song would then be harmonious and pleasant 
(I. 4. 10, etc.). 

Just as an actor enters into the spirit of the play, the songster 
had fully to enter the spirit of the composer and the particular 
sentiment displayed in the song. 

Attention had to be paid as much to the words of the musical 
composition as to music. It was not only necessary to bring out the 
exquisite music of the composer but also the sense of the words set 
to music by the tones. The songsters had to pronounce the words 
in full and not mince them. 

VAlmtki was of opinion that appreciation by an intelligent 
audience, as expressed by the applause at suitable intervals, stimu¬ 
lated the songsters to greater and finer efforts. This fact was well 
known to the sages who listened to the recitation of the RSmiya^a 
(I. 4. 17, etc.) 

At present in South India importance is attached to the 
music of the Songs and the Rhythm or I^ata. In the 
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R^aya^a stress was laid on the clear enunciation of the song also 
(IV. 33. 20). Unless the words be distinctly made out, it is not 
possible to make out the meaning of the song and appreciate its 
sentiment. When the Ramayana was sung by Valmiki’s pupils, 
three kinds of pleasure were said to have been produced, viz. the 
pleasure from the music, the pleasure from the sentiment expressed, 
and the pleasure from the realistic representation of events (I. 4. 9, 
18). 

The usual mode of publication of musical compositions in 
India from time immemorial has been to teach pupils and send them 
out to palaces, temples, houses of well-known patrons of music, etc., 
and make them sing before large audiences. VaemIki taught his 
composition to the two youthful minstrels and directed them to 
sing the poem in hermitages, in the houses of Brahmans, in the 
streets, in the sacrificial halls, and in the palaces—in fact wherever 
there was a possibility of having an appreciative audience (VII. 
93 - 6, 7). Three special instructions given by ValmIki to Ku§a 
and Lava are particularly noteworthy : He asked them to eat 
sweet fruits and roots in small quantities, to sing exactly as taught 
and to take no money or remuneration under any circumstances 
(VII. 93. 8, II and 12).^ 

Masic was known in olden days as Gandharv'am (VH. 23. 51) or 
Sahgitam. The science or the principles of music was called 
Gandharva Tatva (I. 4. 10). Music included the following : Gita 
or vocal music, Vaditra or instrumental music (II. 15. 12) and Nrtya 
or dancing (V. 20. 10). There was always a close association between 
music and dancing. Gita was always accompanied with instru¬ 
mental music (I. 32. 12; III. ii. 7; IV. 27. 26; IV. 13. 22 and 
IV. 33. 20, etc.). The songster was called a Gayaka (I. 4. 22, 
26 and II. 6. 14). The song was called Gey a (I. 4. 8). 

The Marga style of sitting was adopted by Vaemiki (I. 
4. 30). It is not now in vogue. The style has been lost sight of. 
This style is spoken of as the celestial style by later writers, like 
Sarngadhara. The present-day style is the DeIi or the Provincial. 


* The minstrels Ku§a and Lava could not l)e tempted by RAma even with 
18,000 pieces of gold coins. 

The greatest composer of modem times, TyAGARXja, ctmld never l)e tempted 
with money by the KXja of Tanjore. To the end of his life, he went round the 
streets singing and begging for alms. 

The Bhagavathars in South India may be seen even at the present 
day going about the streets singing to the accompaniment of a stringed instrument 
the Tambura and a Chipia (for keeping time). The practice has been evidently 
kept up for nearly 3,000 years. These Bhagavathars take only doles of rice, 
as they go round the streets. 
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The following musical terms are frequently met with in 
Rd.mayai^a;— 

Atodhya —^Musical instruments (V. lo. 49). 

Gana— Singing (VII. 94. 15). 

Gandharva —Music (VII. 23. 51). 

Gayaka— Songster (I. 4. 22). 

Geya—S ong (I. 4. 8). 

KaiSika —The commentator understands by KaiSika 
particular ‘ Tune ’ or ‘ Mode ' (V. i. 173). 

Lay A —Unison with the Vina and Mrdahga (I. 4. 8). 

Marga— Style of music (I. 4. 30). 

Murchana —Scales (I. 4. 10). .• 

Pram ANA—Refers to three kinds of speeds or tempo, f?/e 
time, medium time and slow time (I. 4. 8). 

Rasa —The nine sentiments expressed in music and dancin 
(I. 4 - 9 )- 

Saptajati —The seven notes of the Octave (I. 4. 8). 

Sthana —^The three Octaves (VII. 93. 14). 

SvARA—Voice or notes (I. 4. 10). 

Tantri or a stringed musical instrument (M^a) usti^ as 
accompaniment (I. 4. 8). 

Tristhana —The three Octaves (VII. 71. 15). 

Vaditra —Instrumental Music (II. 15. 12). 

Vadya —Musical instruments (V. 27. 9). 

The musical instruments in use called Vaditra or Atodhya 
(II. 15. 12 and V. 10. 49) were divided into four classes *: — 

1. Tata —Vina and other stringed instruments. 

2. Anaddha —Stretched or leather bound instruments— 

various kinds of drums, tabors, etc. 

3. SusiRA—Hollow or wind instruments—e.g. Flute, 

Trumpets or Conch. 

4. Ghana—^ olid ones like bronze-bells, cymbals, gongs. 
They were also divided as follows :— 

A. Stringed Instruments or Tantri: 

(1) Vina (six stringed) sometimes played with plectrum 

(V. 10. 37). 

(2) VipaNcI (seven stringed) VTnA (VI. 24. 42 F). 

Vina was the most favourite instrument of the sonestexs 
for accompaniment, pitch, and time (keeping time). It tt Hie 


* See Govindaraja’s commentary on V. lo. 49. 
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most ancient instrument known in India. It was said to be 
first used by the Celestials. It is popular even now. 

B. Wind Instruments: 

Veiju or VamSa or FtuTE (IV. 30, 51; V. 10. 40). 

Sankha or Conch (VI. 50. 6). 

Turya or Trumpet (IV. 13. 22 and IV. 30. 51). 

C. Percussion Instruments: 

(1) With Leather facing. 

Bheri (VI. 50. 60). 

Dindima (V. 10. 44). 

Dundubhi and Kona (VI. 57. 28 ; VI. 32. 45). 
Madduka (V. 10. 38). 

Mrdanga (VI. 50. 16). 

Muraja (II. 39. 41). 

Murava (V. II. 5). 

Panava (VI. 59. 8). 

Pataha (VI. 96. 35). 

(2) Of earthenware. 

KaeaSi (V. 10. 46). 

(3) Metallic. 

Ghanta (VI. 124. 125). 

SVASTIKA (VI. I3I. 37). 

Taea (VI. 52. 24). 

The musical instruments used in the military" band were : 

g iERi, Dundubhi, Mrdanga, Panava, Svastika, Sankha, Turya 
ad VamSa also sometimes). RSvana and Prahasta marched 
th music to the battlefield (VI. 50. 60 ; VI. 57. 28 ; VI. 59. 8 ; VI. 
35 and VI, 131. 37). 

I This military band consisted of an odd combination of instru- 
Inents which could not have produced any harmonjy It is curious 
S note that the Hindus never had a talent for orchestral music, 
■fiere was no regular orchestral music although there are references 
IId the bands of musicians in processions. They seemed to have been 
ngnorant of what are known as harmony and counterpoints in 
^modern music. The only approach to harmony was the one between 
vocal music and the accompaniments. 

The belts or zones and the anklets of women were always 
fitted with tinkling little bells,^ to produce sweet sounds ; 

^ The music of tinlrling ornaments of women was believed to enhance the 
^itleasarable effect of dancing to musical accompaniments (VI. 131.10). 
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‘ The song of women charmed the ear * 

And, blending with their dulcet tones 
Their anklets’ chime and tinkling zones.’ 

If the size and shape of the tinkling bells be made to vary, one can 
easily understand the sweetness of the varied tones (VI. 124. 25). 

Music has always been associated with religious worship amongst 
the Hindus. In the Ramayana Satrughna while resting in 
VAwiiki’s hermitage after the slaughter of the Demon Lavana 
is said to have been delighted with the SAnkTrtans at night in 
praise of Sri Rama (VII. 06. ii and 12). 

These Sankirtans must have been common during the Epic 
period. They find their counterparts in the ‘ Bhajanas ’ of the 
present day. When Bharata got news of Rama’s return from 
exile, he ordered Satrughna to arrange for the worship of the 
idols in the temples of Ayodhya with music (VI. 130. 2). 

Ravana after worshipping the crystal idol of Siva-LiStga 
on the sandy bed of the river Narmada danced and sang (VII. 
31. 40 F). The Saivite worshippers do so even at the present day in 
South India, as Siva is represented as being fond of dancing to the 
rhythm of the Damaru. 

Acting was also associated with music. The actors on the 
stage had to sing very often while acting their parts. In the royal 
households the dancers and actors were often grouped together as 
Nata Nartakas. They formed part of the camp followers sent 
with the army of Satrughna when he went forth to fight Demon 
Davana (VII. 64. 3). 

Though music was cultivated both by men and women, women 
songsters were more appreciated on accoimt of their ability to sing 
in the higher octaves and for the natural sweetness of their voice. 

RAma and Ravana are said to have taken delight in hearing 
the music and witnessing the dance of beautiful and young damsels, 
well dressed and decked with jewels (VII. 42. 20 FF and V. 10. 31FF). 
Women in olden days could not only sing and dance but also play 
on the various musical instruments. 

The women in Ravana’s harem could play on all the stringed 
and percussion instruments. (See loth Canto of Book V (V. 10.37, 
etc.).) 

Moderate drinJc was supposed to make the damsels amorous 
and enhance the liveliness of the dancing and singing. The youthful 
and beautiful maidens who entertained RAma and SfTi with their 
music are described as being under the influence of drink (VII. 42.20). 


^ Griffith's translation of the Ramayana, page 478 * 
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Voluptuaries like RivANA enjoyed music after eating and drinking 
with their sweethearts at night. 

The modem Night Clubs would find a parallel in the orgies of 
RAvana described in Canto lo and ii of the Saundara Onda, 
Book V. 

Women were supposed to sing very sweetly when they were 
under the influence of love. Hanuman listened in LakkA to 
the sweet songs of the soldiers' wives, intoxicated with love and drink 
(V. 4. II). 

The classes of professional musicians mentioned in the Ramaya^a 
are :— 

1. Nata —Actor (VIII. 64. 3). 

2. Nartaka —Dancer (VTI. 64. 3). 

3. Gayaka—S ongster (II. 6. 14). 

4. Talavacara —^Musicians keeping time (II. 3. 16). 

5. $AILU§A—Dancing Master. (They were often pimps.) 

(II. 30. 8.) 

6. Ganika or V’'ESYA —Dancing Girl (II. 3. 16 and II. 

15. 8). 

In this connection it must be mentioned that many dancing girls 
attached to the places were of good character. All of them 
were not necessarily prostitutes ’ (II. 15. 8). 

Music can only flourish in countries where there are kings, or 
aristocrats interested in music, to patronize the musicians. When 
after the death of Eling Da§aratha in Ayodhya, the Cabinet 
Ministers met and requested Vasi§tha to make arrangements for 
the appointment of a king ; one of the many reasons given by them 
was that acting, dancing, festivals and concerts would cease to exist 
in a kingless country, for want of patronage (II. 67. 15). Kings 
used to patronize musicians not only for their own relaxation, but 
also for providing music for the people on festive occasions such as 
sacrifices (VII. 91. 21). As stated l^fore the various capitals like 
Ayodhya, Ki§kindhA and Lanka used to resound with music. 

When Prince Bharata entered Ayodhya in ignorance of 
his father’s death, he was struck with the unusual absence of music 
in the streets. 

Musical metaphors have been profusely scattered throughout the 
R&m&ya^a. VaemTki would not have done so if the masses had 
not bron very familiar with music, dancing and acting in their every¬ 
day life. 

^ When Vasistha was making the arrangements for the coronation festivities 
»f RXma (as Crown Prince), he ordered the ministers to keep in readiness, amongst 
dther things, dancing girls of good chakactbk (II. 15. 8). 
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Allusion has already been made to RAma’s musical metaphor 
from which we learn the details of a musical concert. From another 
musical metaphor used by RXvana we learn that the was 
played in those days with a plectrum, that dramatic performances 
were common, and that the actors played on the Ranga or the stage 
(VI. 24. 42). Many a musical metaphor can be found in the 
R§m3.yapa which can be understood and appreciated only by people 
with a musical training. 

As pointed out in the beginning of this paper, a knowledge of 
music was very widespread during the Epic period amongst all 
classes of people in Inma. We may conclude by sa5dng, that music 
and dancing were cultivated very much by both sexes during the 
R&mayana period, in all strata of society, and much patronized by 
the kings and the public. 



THE VICISSITUDES OF THE MARRIAGE AGE 
OF GIRLS IN HINDU SOCIETY 

By A. S. Ai,tekar 

The histoty of the marriage age of girls in Hindu society is a 
subject of fascinating interest. We find the age varying in different 
ages on account of certain definite views and circumstances prevailing 
in them. In this article we shall survey the history of the marriage¬ 
able age from the Vedic times to the present day. The subject is 
not merely one of academic interest, but also of practical importance. 
The Sarda Act and the proposed amendments to it have long raised 
the controversy of the religious permissibility of the post-puberty 
marriages. A history of the subject will be of great utility in giving 
the proper historical and cultural background. 

Girls were married at a fairly advanced age in the Vedic period. 
The precise age is not stated, but from the Avesta we learn that 
maidens were usually married at the age of 15 or 16 in ancient 
Iran {Vendiddd, 14,15). The same was the case in the Vedic period. 
The very term for marriage, udvdha, ‘ carrying away (of the bride) 
presupposes a post-puberty marriage, for it shows that immediately 
after her marris^e, the bride went to her husband's house to live as 
his wife. A perusal of the marriage hymn (X, 85) shows that the 
bride was fully mature and quite grown up at the time of the marriage; 
she is expressly described as blooming with youth and pining for a 
husband.^ A hope is expressed that the bride would forthwith take 
over the reins of the household from her parents-in-law (v. 46). 
This would have been possible only in the case of grown-up brides, 
at least 16 or 17 years in age. 

There are several references to unmarried girls growing old in 
their fathers' houses, and the Atharvaveda is full of charms and 
spells intended for compelling the love of a reluctant man or woman. 
At least some of these must have been intended to be used by maidens 
and bachelors, unsuccessful in winning the affection of the party 
d^ired. There are references to lovers following their sweethearts, 
giving them presents and yearning for mutual company. In one 
case we have ttie reference to a maiden pining for a husband approach¬ 
ing a youth anxious for a wife.* Under su<i circumstances, diildren 

* « wmt w w I X, 85,22. 

w wlunr 1 A.V., ll, 30,5. 

fn erne w « IX, 56, 3. 
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of maidens were not unknown to society and we get references to 
their occasional exposures.* 

Verses 27-9 and 37 of the marriage hymn describe the con¬ 
summation of the marriage. The facts mentioned in the last para¬ 
graph make it clear that this event must have happened immediately 
after the marriage. It has been argued by some writers that we 
may suppose that this event took place several months or years 
after the marriage as the marriage hymn is a composite one, and that 
we cannot therefore conclude that child marriages were unknown to 
the Vedic age. The description of the bride as pining for a husband 
and blooming with youth renders this argument unacceptable. 

Some other arguments advanced to prove the existence of child 
marriages in the Vedic age may also be considered here. It is true 
that in two passages of the Iligveda (I, 51, 13 and I, 116, i) the 
word arhha has been used to denote the bride and the bridegroom. 
This word, however, denotes tenderness rather than childhood, 
for Vimada, who has been described as an arhha bridegroom, is 
seen to be defeating his rival in battle and winning his bride. 
This is possible only in the case of a full-grown youth. In another 
place {R.V., VIII, 92, 4-7) we find a wife praying for hair growing 
at puberty; orthodox tradition itself, however, states that the cause 
for this prayer was not her childhood, but her suffering from a 
skin disease. Similarly in R.V., I, 126, 6-7 we find a wife assuring 
her husband that she has profuse marks of full puberty on her 
person. This observation is made by the wife in the privacy of the 
bed-room to excite the passion of her lover and not to inform him 
of her age. There is thus no evidence to rebut the force and 
evidence of the passages and circumstances mentioned in the last 
two paras, which go to prove that marriages in the Vedic age took 
place when the parties were fully grown up. 

The case continued to be the same down to about the 5th 
century B.C. The Grihya Sutra literature composed at about this 
time lays down that tiie consummation of the marriage should take 
place on the fourth day. ChaturtMkarma, ‘ the event of the fourth 
daylong continued to be the technical name for the ritual prescribed 
at the consummation of the marriage. Some Grihya Sfftras also 
provide for the contingency of the bride being in her monthly course 
during the marriage ceremony. It is true that in a few Grihya 
Sfitras it is laid down that a bride should be a nagnikS at the time of 


* ^ vvmi mnig: 1 

I IV, 30,6. 

See also R.V., IV. 19. 9; V.S., XXX, 6. 
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her marriage. This term has been no doubt interpreted by some 
later commentators as denoting a girl of 5 or 6, who has no sense of 
bashfulness and who moves about without properly covering her 
body. This, however, is not the real or original meaning of the 
word. A bride of 16 has been elsewhere described as nagnikd * and 
one Grihya Sfltra lays it down that the nagnikd bride should also be 
a virgin at the time of her wedding.* Such a requirement in the 
case of a girl of 5 would be superfluous. The real meaning of the 
term nagnikd, when used by the Grihya Sutras to describe the 
bride, really denotes a woman who is fit to immediately welcome 
her husband in privacy.* 

The evidence from the epics and the Buddhist literature also 
shows that down to about 400 B.C. brides in cultured families 
used to be about 16 at the time of their marriage. They are often 
described as eagerly pining for being united with a mate. Nuns 
like Vi^akha and Kundalake^a, who had entered the nunnery before 
their marriage, are represented as being either of the age of 16 or of 
the age of discretion when their marriages were being contemplated.* 
Brides in the Jatakas are also usually seen to be grown up. We 
often come across love afiairs; thus in one place we find a maiden 
named Patachara eloping with her lover, because her parents would 
not sanction her contemplated marriage.* Sita, Kunti and Draupadi 
were fully grown up at the time of their marriages, which were 
consummated immediately. 

There is no doubt some ambiguity in the Ramayana about the 
age of Sita at the time of her marriage. In her talk with Ravana 
at the time when he had come to abduct her, she informs him that 
she was 18 at the time of her husband’s banishment and that her 

' «ri^ wfiniiH 1 

Mbh, in Viraraitrodaya, Samskaraprakaia, p. 766 (Cal. ed,). 

® ^flwrr wrwi 1 Hiranyake^i Grihya Sutra, I, 19, 2. 

* | Matridatta on the above. 

When child marriages came into vogue, the meaning of the term was changed 
and it was maintained that it denotes a girl pla>'ing in dust without properly 
covering her person. 

ftnrr l Comm, on Dhammap&da, 102. 

A pass^ in Sam. Ni., 37, 3, i points out that one of the evils to which women 
have to subject themselves is to go away from their parents’ homes to those of their 
husbands' when they are young or dahara. The term dahara does not refer to 
childhood, because Vimanavatthu, 31, 5 describes a dahara wife as pure and chaste. 

* TherigStha, No. 47 and comm. 
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marriage had taken place 12 years earlier.* This would lead to the 
conclusion that Sita was a child of 6 at the time of her wedding. 
This passage is, however, a spurious one ; Sit§, who was very anxious 
for her husband’s safety, could hardly have discussed her history 
with RSvana. The Balakanda, on the other hand, states that the 
marriages of Rama and his brothers were consummated immediately 
after the return of the marriage party to Ayodhya.® Similarly 
while narrating the story of her marriage to Anasuya, Sita describes 
to her the great anxiety of her father when she had attained an age 
fit for being united to a husband." It is therefore clear that Sita 
was a youthful maiden at the time of her marriage and the passage 
in Aranyakanda, suggesting that she was a child of 6 at her marriage, 
is a later interpolation. It is true that Bhavabhiiti also represents 
Sita to have been quite a child at the time of her marriage ; he was, 
however, influenced by the practice of his age, rather than by the 
evidence of the earlier tradition. 

Marriages at a lower age began to be advocated from about the 
4th century B.C. The writers of the Dharmasutras, who flourished 
from c. 400 B.C. to c. 100 A.D., begin to observe that marriages of 
girls shotdd not be delayed long after their puberty. Two of them, 
viz. Vasishtha and Baudhayana, are prepared to recommend that 
girls may be kept unmarried for a period of three years after their 
attaining puberty, if there are difficulties in properly settling their 
marriages, and Manu concurs with them.* But Gautama and Vishnu 
insist that marriages must be celebrated within three months of the 


' III, 47, 4 and 10. 

* 'ifiwmTfiiwrum ^ rTWvmrr 1 

wf^r- 1 I, 77, 14.5. 

® ^ a it fttm I 

fitimwwwfWt 1 ll, 119, 34. 

5*r! 1 UUararSmacharit, I, 37. 
I Uttararamacharit, I, 20. 

* find I B.D.S., IV, i, 14. 
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^ MfiT I V.D.S., XVII, 59. 
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yime of puberty.* Opinion was obviously divided at this time. 
Some thinkers pointed out that life was transitory, and if marriage 
was intended to ensure the continuance of the family, the bride 
should not be too young when it is performed. Others contended 
that absolute chastity was to be most desired and so we should 
select a bride, who should not have even dreamt of sexual love.* 
It is, however, necessary to point out that even those, who allowed 
a short period of three months after puberty, do not shower any 
curses upon the guardians, if they fail to perform the marriages within 
the ninety days’ period of grace. Manu, who normally contemplates 
a pre-puberty marriage, goes to the extent of permitting the father to 
keep the daughter unmarried even to her life’s end, if a suitable 
husband cannot be found.* 

We may therefore conclude that during the period 400 B.C. to 
100 A.D. the marriageable age of girls was lowered and the tendency 
on the whole was to perform it at about the time of puberty. There 
was, however, no uniformity in practice in society. The KdmasiUra, 
which belongs to the end of this period, presupposes the existence of 
both the post-puberty and pre-puberty marriages (III, 2-4). The 
stories in the Kathdsaritsdgara, which depict the social life of about 
this time, refer both to child marriages arranged by parents and 
love marriages arranged by the parties themselves (Chaps. 24, 124). 

It is sometimes argued that girls used to be married not at 
about the age of 14 or 15 during the Mauiy^an period, but at the much 
younger age of 6 or 7. This contention is based upon Megasthenes, 
Fragment LI, where he states that among the Pandyas girls used to 
be married at the age of 6. Megasthenes had no first-hand informa¬ 
tion about the Pandya country and he makes his statement on the 
authority of a hearsay report, which gravely asserted that girls in 
that cotmtry could conceive at the age of 7, because of a favour 
conferred upon women there by Heracles of Greece, when he visited 
it (Arrain, chap. ix). The marriage at the age of 6 and conception at 


* fUT^ ^ biwiwn4nKT»! 1 Gau., XVIII, 20. 

See Vishnu, 24, 41. 
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the age of 7 are as true as Heracles’ visit to South India. The data 
from Greek authors do not invalidate the conclusion reached above 
that girls were usually married at about the age of 14 or 15 during 
the Mauryan period. 

We have seen above that there was a conflict of opinion in 
society during the period 400 B.C.-ioo A.D. about the desirability 
of pre-puberty marriages. Soon after 100 A.D. this conflict ended 
and society definitely veered round to pre-puberty marriages. An 
undue premium came to be placed upon absolute chastity ; in order 
to prevent the theoretical possibility of unchastity even in 01 per 
cent, of brides, it decreed that marriages should always be performed 
before puberty. Society was anxious that there should be no room 
whatsoever even for the possibility of any reports arising reflecting 
ujpon the character of its maidens.* At about this time Upanayana 
of girls came to an end and they had to follow no course of education 
worth the name. Girls of 15 or 16, who were not married, must 
have begun to find time hanging heavily upon them. Parents also 
must have felt that since girls were not preoccupied with completing 
any educational course, it would be desirable to get them married 
soon after, or at about the time of their puberty. The birth of a 
son to ensure the continuity of the family and to offer oblations to 
the manes was always welcome; an early marriage meant a son soon 
after puberty and was thus felt to be preferable.® That this 
may mean an undue physical strain on the girl mother was not 
realized. 

From about 200 A.D. pre-puberty marriages became the order 
of the day. Yajnavalkya, who wrote at about this time, insists 
that girls should be married before the age of puberty; otherwise 
every month guardians will be guilty of the destruction of an embryo.* 
Yama, who came about 400 years later, states that even if a suitable 
match is impossible, the girl should be married before she comes of 
age even to an unsuitable husband.* What a difference between the 

* iwRTff^ Hi ww i 

Kath&saiits&gara, 24, 229. 

* I JtiTT I Mbh. I, 94, 65. 

(Kanva to Sakuntali on learning of her marriage.) 

I 1,13- 

* I 

Quoted in Smfitichandriki, Sanskirakftn^a, p. 216, 
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views of Manu and Yama! The fonner was willing to allow a 
girl to remain unmarried even to the end of her life, if a proper 
husband could not be secured. The latter did not mind a girl 
being chained to an unsuitable and undeserving husband for her 
whole life, if there was the least danger of the fateful line of the age 
of puberty being crossed. 

It was not always possible to celebrate a marriage in every case 
just at the time of puberty. If it was postponed to the last moment, 
there was the danger of crossing the puberty limit. Not content 
therefore with prohibiting post-puberty marriages, Smriti writers of 
the period 500-1000 A.D. began to encourage marriages much 
before the time of puberty. They held that a girl should be regarded 
as having attained puberty at the age of 10, and therefore her 
marriage should not be postponed beyond that age.* At this time 
the ritual of marriage of girls was regarded as corresponding to 
that of upanayana of boys ; if the 8th year was the proper time 
for the latter it ought to be the ideal time for the former also. A 
girl of 8 was Gauri and was therefore the most suitable one for 
marriage. 

Vedic marriage mythology referred to Soma, Gandharr’^a and 
Agni as the earlier divine husbands of the bride ; her human husband 
was the fourth one. Writers of this period began to advocate the 
view that the different divine husbanck get jurisdiction over the girl 
when different signs of impending puberty manifest themselves at 
different ages. They pointed out that one should forestall them 
all by manying the girl at the age of 8.* 

The custom of pre-puberty marriages became common among 
the Brahmanas alone in the beginning ; one writer even of the 17th 
century A.D. observes that the Kshatriyas are not expected to follow 
it.® Dife was more ephemeral in the case of the members of the 

' ^*^1 g I 
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fightini; dosses than it was with the rest of the community; they 
naturally refused to follow the new custom, which would have 
enormously increased the number of child widows in their community. 
We can therefore well understand how, in spite of the universal and 
terrible condemnation of the post-puberty marru^es by Smriti 
writers from c. 200 A.D., child marriages did not come into vo^e 
among the Kshatriyas for a long time. Heroines of most of the 
Sanslmt dramas written during the period 300-1200 A.D. are grown¬ 
up brides at the time of their marriages; this is so because they 
mostly belong to Kshatriya circles. There are many historic 
examples of grown-up marriages among the Rajputs during the 
medieval period. This will now cause no surprise to the reader. 

Post-puberty marriages continued as locd customs in areas that 
were under the influence of the old pre-Aryan culture. This, for 
example, is the case in Malbar even at the present day. A 15th 
century commentator observes that among the people of this 
province, the attainment of puberty before the marriage is not 
regarded as a blemish.^ The influence of the matriarchate is res¬ 
ponsible for Malbar’s bold stand against child marriages. 

In the course of time the advocates of pre-puberty marriages 
did not remain content with the girl’s marri^e at 8 or 9. There 
was an e:rtreme section among them that clamoured for a still lower 
age. It is represented in Brahma Pur ana, which recommends that 
a girl should be married at any time after the age of 4.* Texts 
like those of Manu, which permitted a girl to remain unmarried 
even throughout her life if a suitable husband was not available, 
were explained away as emphasizing the importance of a proper 
selection of the bridegroom and not as permitting any post-puberty 
marriage.* 

The analogy of u^anayana was also utilized for lowering the 
marriage age to this ridiculous extent. Parents anxious to ensure a 
rapid progress of their sons in education were advised to perform 
their wpanayana rather at the age of 5 than at the a^e of 8. Marriage 
was the sutetitute for upanayana in the case of ^rls, and so it also 
could be performed at the same age. 

It may be, however, pointed out that the extreme views above 
referred to did not become popular for a long time. During the 

^ vwtVT wgiriTbir n 1 Madhava on Par. I, ii, p. 78. 
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iith centtiry A.D. we learn from Alberuni that the normal age of a 
BrShma^a bride was 12 (II, p. 131). Lower sections of society, 
where the pemiciGus custom of the bride-price prevailed, were the 
first to take advantage of the permission to marry girls at the age of 
5 or 6 for their own selfish ends. Their example was later on followed 
by other dasses and the custom of very yotmg marriages thus began 
to be more and more common. The ramification of the caste 
system into hundreds of sub-castes and the prohibition of inter- 
mar riages among them from about the 8th or the 9th centuty A.B. 
further accentuated the evil of child marriages. The selection of a 
suitable bridegroom was becoming progressively more difficult as 
the field of choice was being further and further narrowed down 
by the rise of new watertight sub-castes. Parents did not like to 
take the risk of losing a good bridegroom by postponing the marriage 
to a later date. Paradoxical though it may appear, it seems that the 
popularity which the Sati custom acquir^ at this time helped the 
cause of early marriages. If the father died and the mother followed 
him on his funeral pyre, there would be a father-in-law at least to 
look after the young orphans if they were already married. So 
why not provide them with a guardian of natural affection by marry¬ 
ing them at an early age ? This reason for the child marriages pre¬ 
vailing in Bengal was given to Merchant Fitch by the Bengalis with 
whom he discussed the problem in the i6th century.^ The joint 
family system prevailing in society was also favourable for early 
marriages. Marriages could be performed long before the husband 
became an eamii^ member because his parents, uncles or elder 
brothers used to t^e care of his wife and children till the time he 
be^an to earn. The economic conditions of the cotmtry were fairly 
satisfactory and they did not necessitate the postponement of mar- 
rh^es to the time when the husband became an earning member. 
Naturally therefore society became more and more conscious of the 
advantages of early marriages and oblivious to their drawbacks. 
It further fotmd that child marriages gave a good opportunity to 
the bride to know gradually the natures and idiosyncrasies of 
different members of her new household, to note almost imper- 
c^tibly the likes and dislikes of her husband, and to entertain an 
afrection for him before the sex instinct had been aroused. Hiere 
was further no chance of any scandals arisii^, as was admittedly the 
case in the earlier era of post-puberty marriages. Nor need the 
parents entertain any apprehensions of a daughter slipping into a 
nunnery against their vnshes. Of course society knew full well 


* D«^:npta, Bengal in the t 6 th cenimy A.D.. pp. 128,131. 
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that there was the danger of widowhood overcoming a bride before 
she came of age. But such a calamity was attribute to fate which, 
it was felt, could not be set at naught by any amount of human 
effort. 

During the Muslim rule the jwpularity of early marriages 
increased. Some enlightend rulers like Akbar disliked them and 
recommended to their subjects that marriages should be performed 
after the attainment of puberty (Ain-i-Akahari, p. 277). The 
advice, however, produced no effect. A number of foreign 
travellers and merchants tell us that boys and girls were married 
in In^a several years earlier than the time of puberty. Fitch, a 
i6th century English trader, has noted that boys and girls were 
married at Murshidabad in Bengal at the age of 10 and 6 respec¬ 
tively (Dasgupta, p. 131). Manucci tells us that durii^ the 17th 
century boys and girls were often married before they were able to 
speak, though the usual age of marriage was 10 (Vol. Ill, pp. 59-60). 
The testimony of Tavernier is to the same effect (Crooke, Vol. II, 
p. 197). One of the Br^mapa generals of the Peshva was filled 
with great anxiety because his daughter’s marriage could not be 
arranged at the age of 9. ' If the marriage is postponed to the next 

year ', he writes from the battlefield, ‘ the bride will be as old as 10'. 

8 or 9 was the usual marriageable age of girls at the advent of 
the British rule. With the introduction of western ideas and 
civilization, the advanced sections of society began to feel the 
necessity of deferring the marriages to a more advanced age. Social 
conferences began to advocate the cause of post-puberty marriages 
during the nineties of the last century, but their efforts did not bear 
much fruit till the beginning of the 20th century. The terrible 
havoc caused by the plague advanced the marriageable age of girls 
from 8 to 12 or 13. Society, however, was still afraid to cross openly 
the prohibited limit of puberty. The gradual disruption of the 
joint family S3rstem, the progressive realization of the usefulness of 
female education, and, above all, the hard necessities of the economic 
struck for existence have now induced the advanced sections to 
throw overboard the Smriti injunctions and to openly adopt post¬ 
puberty marriages. If, on account of economic factors, brid^ooms 
find it difficult to marry before the age of 24 or 25, naturally their 
partners in life have to 1^ at least 16 or 17 at the time of the marriage, 
^e Sarda Act, which has laid down 14 as the minimum legal age of 
marriage for girls, follows the actual practice in the advanced middle 
classes of society. Of course early marriages still prevail in lower 
sections of society, and the Age of Consent Committee of 1927 
computed that about 39% of girls were married before the age of 10 
in 1921. But the factors favouring late marriages will soon begin to 
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Operate even in the case of lower classes, and in less than a generation, 
post-puberty marriages would become the order of the day. 

The passing of the Sarda Act in 1929 penalizing the marriages 
of girls before the age of 14 produced a reaction in the orthodox 
section of Hindu society, some members of which proceeded to 
openly break the law. Their protests and propaganda, however, 
are not likely to help the cau.se of the child marriage to any 
appreciable degree. The fact is that all those secular causes, which 
favoured the custom of the child marriage, arc rapidly disappearing 
now. The joint family system is disintegrating, the economic 
struggle is Incoming hard, and the theory that girls need not be 
educated like boys has ceased to appeal to society. The injunction 
of the later Smritis prescribing pre-puberty marriages is of course 
there, but the thoughtful section of Hindu society feels that it should 
be now set aside in favour of the view of the earlier Dharmasastra 
writers, that the marriages of girls may be postponed to about the 
age of 16 or 17. In accepting and following the theory of post¬ 
puberty marriages, Hindu society is merely returning to the old 
custom of the Vedic and epic times. It need not therefore be 
regarded as anti-religious at all. The main reason that was respon¬ 
sible for popularizing post-puberty marriages in the early period of 
Hindu history was the great concern which society felt over the 
question of girls’ education. Precisely the same reason is now 
helping the cause of post-puberty marriages. In the past a few 
ladies known as Brahraavadinis used to remain for ever unmarried as 
they were anxious to devote themselves entirely to the cause of 
learning and religion. The phenomenon is repeating itself in modern 
times. To-day also we have some ladies in society who prefer to 
remain unmarried because they want to devote themselves to the 
cause of education and social service. The recently founded Servants 
of Women Society of Poona has laid it down that its members shall 
remain unmarried, so that they should find it possible to devote 
themselves wholely and solely to the cause of their Society. 

When the pendulum is now moving towards the direction of late 
marriages, it is necessary to point out that they also have their own 
defects and drawbacks. The marriage of a girl at the age of 10 is 
as undesirable as her marriage at the age of 30. There should be 
post-puberty marriages, but the marriage of girls should not be 
normally postponed to beyond the age of 18 or 20. The secondary 
and higher education of ^rls can be finished before this time, if a 
special curriculum is devised for them. One Dharmasutra writer 
has pointed out that both the bride and the bridegroom ought to be 
in the prime of their youth at the time of their marriage; not a 
single hair of theirs should have grown grey at that time. This 
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point has to be remembered when the marriage age limit is being 
gradually raised every decade. 

Before concluding this section it may be pointed out that child 
marriages were quite common in Europe also for a long time. In 
ancient Rome maidens were married at the age of 10 or 12 (Muller, 
Family, p. 260). In the age of chivalry girls were often married at 
the age of 5, simply because marriage was a matter of military tactics 
and territorial edliance. The rule of the church that boy« and girls 
should be married at the age of 15 and 12 respectively was openly 
flouted. In England, especially in the upper classes, child marriages 
were common in Tudor times. Sometimes they were performed 
when the parties were only 4 or 5 in age; they were, however, voidable 
before the time of consummation (Muller, p. 114). Child marriages 
were less common among the working classes. Though in actual 
practice, late marriages became quite common in England by the 
beginning of the last century, still down to 1929 A.D. the minimum 
legal age of marriage continued to be 12 in the case of girls and 14 
in the case of boys. In that year the British Parliament raised it to 
16 both in the case of boys and girls, partly as a reaction to the 
Sarda Bill, then before the Indian legislature.^ 

^ This article is based upon a portion of a chapter in the author’s forthcoming 
book on ‘ Women in Hindu Civilization 



INTERNAL SECURITY IN THE VIJAYANAGARA 

EMPIRE 

By B. A. Saletore 

The Vijayanagara Government had quite a number of questions 
to tackle. Some of these I have referred to elsewhere while delineat¬ 
ing the problems before the Vijayanagara monarchs and how they 
were solved.* The object of this paper is to describe other questions 
which faced the mediaeval monarchs? These problems, however, are 
quite distinct from those relating to the incursions by wild tribes 
like the BS^^rs, or cases pertaining to disputes over lands and the 
like which came under the jurisdiction of civil courts or arbitration 
boards set up by communities.* We shall be concerned here with 
four main t5q)es of problems which confronted the Vijayanagara 
Government. They are gathered entirely from the numerous 
epigraphs dealing with the history of the Vijayanagara Empire. A 
study of these problems reveals the methods by which the 
Government as well as the people dealt with them, and at the same 
time shows the vitality wmch characterized that great mediseval 
organization. The four questions with which we are concerned here 
are the following—danger to citizens from the depredations of wild 
beasts ; insecurity to personal property resulting from an insufficient 
policing of rur^d areas ; havoc caused to villagers by cattle-rdders ; 
and, finally, riots and such other disturbances which occasionally 
broke out in cities and towns. 

The first problem in our list is that pertaining to the depredations 
of wild beasts, especially of tigers. The region which suffered most 
from these animals was naturally the hilly country of the Western 
Ghats, although there is reason to believe that the comparatively 
lower re^ons like the Bangalore District also sometimes were troubled 
by the ^d beasts. For instance, in A.D. 1351, as is related in a stone 
inscription found in the village called EdamaranahalJi, Kanakanahaffi 
taluka, Bangalore District, Vira Somaji, the son of Sigalanad 
M&rehaUi Sivana Gau^a, had gone to tend cattle when he was 
attacked by a huge tiger {hebbuli) and killed. This was in the reign 


^ Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, I, pp. 303-323. 
• Such cases have been dealt with by me in my Wild Tribes in Indian Htsiory, 
►p. lO-li, 55"“57* 89--91, 109-H0 ; and in my new work entitled Mediceval Jaimsm 
nik special reference to the Vijayanagara Empire, Ch. 7. See also S.P. Life, 1 , 
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of King Bukkan^a O^leyar. The fact that only a hero memorial 
stone {viragal) was erected in his memory shows that no provision 
was made for his dependents. ‘ 

The Shimoga District of course suffered more from this evil. 
The Hanumanta temple stone inscription found at Udri (ancient 
(Uddhare), Sohrab tmuka, in the same district, and dated ab^t 
A.D. 1470, has the following interesting account to give concerning 
the manner in which the public duly honoured citizens who had 
killed tigers. The events described in this epigraph took place in 
the neighbourhood of the immemorial agrahara of Kuppatur. Here 
a big tiger {hebbuli) came into the KMagi forest in front of the town. 

This huge beast had to be killed ; and Korana Haripa’s son Si. 

forcing it out with great noise, hit it savagely with a big stick and 
killed it. It was a great feat, indeed, which the thousand Brahmans 
of the Kuppatur agrahara at once appreciated. For they promptly 
bestowed on the gallant bond servant {besevaga) Si... . the name 
Ripumdri. But he did not live long to enjoy this honour ; for the 
damaged stone inscription suggests that he died of the effects of the 
wounds he received in the encounter with the huge beast.* 

It might appear from these instances that neither the State nor 
public bodies in the Vijayanagara Empire took any measures to 
prevent the recurrence of such dangers like those mentioned above. 
This, however, was not the case. The people under Vijayanagara 
had a keen sense of public duty which did not always m^e them 
look upon the State as the only protector from some of the evils 
under which they suffered. They could certainly look after them¬ 
selves without waiting for the executive machinery of the Government 
to move. This will be understood when we note how they solved 
the question of robbers. The Shimoga and M3^ore Districts figure 
prominently in this connection. Hiri3Tir in the Tirumakfidli- 
Namipura taluka, Mj^ore District, suffered much from robbers in 
A.D. 1354 during the reign of the Kling Bukka O^eyar. A man 
who belonged to the stone mason class by name R3moja took up 
the public cause, and fought with the robbers. He died in the 
encounter but a memorial stone was set up to commemorate his 
services to the people, by Madoja, the son of Hu^asoja.* 

Another instance may be given to show the civic sense of the 
people of Vijayanagara. In A.D. 1416 during the time of the 
King Deva Raya (I), Haravfiru Mulitevaram Nayaka was attacked 
by robbers in the Sigga road. But this person ‘ fought like a hero ', 

* Epigraphia Carnatica, IX, Kn. 40, p. 125. 

* Ibid., VIII, Sb. 258, p. 40. 

* Mysore Archaological Report for 1912, p. 47. 
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placed the robbers in the custody of the ferrymen (who were un¬ 
doubtedly servants of the State), but died in the attempt. All the 
honour given to him by those who raised the memorial stone found 
at Udri Mujure Yalavata grama, Sohrab taluka, was expressed in 
the concluding line—^That he went to the world of gods {sura- 
Idka-pr&ptiyada)} 

Robbers not only molested peaceful citizens near ferries but 
attacked temples as well. The Viraragudi in Malurpattana, Cenna- 
pattana taluka, Mysore State, was one such temple which was 
besieged by robbers. This was in A.D. 1432 in the reign of the 
Vijayanagara monarch Deva Raya II. The official placed over the 
locality was Mayitamma, the son of Mayideva, and the Gauda of 
Malurpattapa in Kejalenad. The memorial stone dated in that year 
relates that the robbers were lying in wait in Mallayadeva's grove 
before besieging the temple. But Mayitamma was not the official 
to give them an opportunity to loot the temple. He wounded the 
robbers but was himself killed by them. The mragal set up by his 
younger brother merely affirms, as in the above case, that Mayitamma 
went to the svarga of heroes.® 

Likewise when in A.D. 1457 Sohrab was infested by robbers, as 
is mentioned in a stone inscription found in the village of Otur of 
the same taluka, Bommarasa Gauda, the son of the Votur Danamuli 
Visa Gauda, fought with them but died in the attempt. The 
inscription merely records that he gained the feet of the gods {devara 
pddake sandanu)} 

In the suppression of the above two kinds of public dangers, 
viz., depredations by wild beasts and attack by robbers, therefore, 
the Vijayanagara State could always trust the people to look after 
themselves. The few examples we have given show that the citizens, 
on their part, expected nothing more than a vlragal to commemorate 
their services to the public. This should not be interpreted to mean 
that no adequate provision was made by the Central Government to 
police either the great capital or the rural areas. We have amply 
demonstrated elsewhere, on the strength of the evidence of the 
foreign travellers as well of the epigraphs, that there was perfect 
safety both in the city of Vijayanagara and in the most distant 
provinces of the Vijayanagara Empire.* 

The consciousness that the Vijayanagara Empire was their own, 
and that it rested solely on their arms was one of the reasons, it 
may be supposed, which made the people deal with such problems 

E.C.. VIII, Sb. 168, p. 24. 

* Ibii., IX, C^. 149, p. 164. 

* Saletore, S.P. Life, I, pp. 348-349, 393 - 394 - 


3 Ibid., VIII. Sb. 78, p. 12. 
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like those given in the preceding paragraphs. In graver dangera, 
however, the State sometimes stepped in, although here too the public 
sense of the citizens was content with the mere mention of their 
bravery in stone inscriptions. These more dangerous questions 
were of two kinds—cow-raids and riots. Cow-lifting in KamAtaka 
had a history of its own which we have described elsewhere.* The 
common Kannada expression for a cattle-raid was tutu-gdl, but in 
some instances its Sanskrit equivalent go-graham was also used.* 
This evil sometimes was seen in the VijayaUagara Empire. 

One of the earliest examples of a cattle-raid in Vijayanagara 
times is that mentioned in a stone inscription found in the Cenna- 
pa^pa taluka. Bangalore District. This record is dated A.D. 
1369 and it mentions the King Bukkanna Odeyar (II). The inscrip¬ 
tion records that Raya Nay aka, who, among other titles, bore the 
biruda of ‘ Bhima among roj^al championswas placed over the 
Kundauru-durga in the middle of the Konganad. The herd of 
cattle belonging to this official was grazing on the bank of the 
KSveri, when certain Ravuttas swooped upon them and placed them 
in Tiruvanambi Kampanodeyarasa's hiding place. Hearing this 
Vijayanna, the son of Bomma Gauda, who is called the Ke)alenad 
Mahdprabhu, and who had other titles, by order of his ruler R§ya 
Nayaka, attacked the cattle-lifters in Majsdi, recovered the cows but 
lost his life in the fight. Only a memorial stone with a description 
of his brave deed was set up by his brother Rama Gauda.® 

Since a cattle-raid affected the welfare of all the citizens, these 
latter never failed to exert themselves to rescue their cattle from 
robbers. A stone inscription assigned to the year A.D. 1400 and 
found in a field to the west of Tadimalingi near Talakad, affirms 
that Sagap:^ carried off to Mugur all the cattle of the respectable 
citizens {praje-gavu^agal) of HaUi Hiriyur. It cannot be made out 
what was the cause of this cattle-raid. But from what follows in 
the inscription, it seems that Sangappa was a sort of a black-mailer 
who wanted a specified sum of money from the wealthy citizei^s of 
HaUi Hiriyflr. For the record informs us that eighty gadydnas 
were paid to him, and that this sum was lent by Mallaya M&ra 
Gau^ of Kalavfir. But the citizens failed to return the amoimt to 
Mallaya Mira ^uda, and, therefore, the Mahijanas (or Brahman 
burgesses) of Srirangapura alias MSyilange granted to his son 
Cavu^ppa 4,000 kamba of land in lieu of the amount, and gave him 
a (stone) idsam recording the gift.* 


* See my paper on the subject to be published soon. 

* M.A.R.for 1917, p. 38. » E.C., IX, Cp. 150, p. 164. 

* MAJg.for 1912, p. 48. 
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Brave souls were not wanting in the Vijayanagara Empire 
who could meet cattle-raiders without expecting any reward either 
from the Brahmans or the State. The cows of Kondaga^e in the 
Sohrab tiluka were driven off by marauders {hanuharu) in A.D. 1448. 
Two citizens by name Madi Gauda and Surappa Gauda, father and 
son respectively, at once came to the rescue of their citizens. They 
fought with the army of the cattle-raiders, stabbed the men, seized 
their horse, and thus distinguished themselves with the highest 
devotion, or as the inscription plainly relates— ati-rataru-maha- 
ratarurfnef.adatu- Both of them evidently lost their lives in this 
gallant attempt, for the inscription ends with the statement that 
M§di Gauda's wife and mother both went to svarga, obviously 
because of their grief. ^ 

We are to suppose that vtragals of the above type were set up 
by the citizens themselves. This will be made clear when we examine 
the stone inscription found at Udri Mujure Yalavata grama, and 
dated A.D. 1454. Lingappa Odeyar, the treasurer of the Emperor 
Mallikarjuna Maharaya, was protecting the Candragutti region 
which belonged to the Vijayanagara thd'm. In that year the cows 
of Puleya Harauru in Hiriya Jiddnligenad were impounded {tutu- 
sete hoge). Two Kulavadi Gaudas by name Bommarasa Gauda, the 
son of Masana Gauda, and Narasanna Gauda, the son of Tamma 
Gau^, fought with the cattle-lifters, but died in their endeavour 
to save the cows. The citizens assembled together and set up a 
viragal to commemorate their gallant ser^nces to the society. This 
viragal is styled in the record sdngatyada inra kalln, showing thereby 
the corporate nature of the sympathies of the citizens.* 

A modest monument of the usual viragal tx’pe was raised to the 
memory of the gallant Kaliya Dasari Kapannaj^^a. This person 
was the noble disciple of Hampe Viraraja-aj’iya. In A.D. 1509 on 
the cattle-raiders coming to the village of Mururu, Sohrab t^uka, 
as a viragal found in that village relates, he fought with them but 
died like a hero and went to svarga {wandgi svargastanddanu).^ 

Even so late as A.D. 1674 there were cattle-lifters. They carried 
off the cows in the woods north of HonnevaUi, Tiptur taluka, Mysore 
State, but a citizen named Sureya Nayaka attacked them, and, as 
the viragal found in the Mallesvara temple at HonnaliaUi relates, 
released the cows but paid the penalty mth his life. The Brahmans 
of the locality, however, gave some present to his son Gangeya 
Kft3raka. The record being defaced here, it cannot be made out 
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what exactly was given to him, although it is not improbable that 
it was land.* 

In addition to the above there was another problem which 
assumed sometimes grave proportions. This concerned riots and 
local risings. As in the case of the troubles centring round cattle- 
raids, robbers and wild beasts, the region which gave the State much 
anxiety was mostly the wild tract of the Shimoga District. Of 
course elsewhere too, as will be pointed out presently, this danger 
manifested itself. An early instance of a riot is afforded in one of 
the stone inscriptions found at Udri and dated A.D. 1380. It 
refers to the reign of King Harihara Raya II, when Madliava Raya 
was placed over the Konkana country as viceroy. The inscription 
relates that some base bom persons in the Konkana country {? 
Konkam desajar khalar) rose against him. The bravest person 
who could quell the rising was Baicapa, one of the most celebrated 
men in the city of Uddhare. This Jaina official met the rioters, and 
sending many of the Konkanigas to destruction, distinguished him¬ 
self. Nothing more than the fact that he gained the heavenly world 
and attained the feet of Jina {uddra cdru-Jina-pdddmbhoja saktam 
manohara-rupam vara-dhdrtriyol-madidu-ndka-ksetrmnam porddidam ), 
is said in the epigraph. 

Doyal service of this kind was usually appreciated by the State 
and the public. The State gave grants of land {umbali) to the son 
or dependents of the man who had given up his life for the cause of 
public peace. Thus it is related in the damaged stone inscription 
found at Cittur, Sohrab t^uka, and dated A.D. 1387, that some one 
fell in a riot at Cittur. To the son of the fallen citizen was given an 
umbali by the Odeyar (the Viceroy on behalf of the King or the 
King himself). The ruler mentioned in the record is King Harihara 
Raya II.^ 

Such riots sometimes were caused by boundary disputes. For 
instance, in A.D. 1410, as is narrated in one of the stone inscriptions 
found in the Dugum village, Sohrab tSluka, there was some commo¬ 
tion in that village, when Narapa Nayaka, the son of Bommeya 
Nayaka, fell fighting doing his duty. It is evident from the vtragal 
that Narapa Nayaka belonged to a respectable family, for his father 
is spoken of as one who had the following hirudas—$nman acdtyanu 
^acai^-ndyakanu Raya-gauda, including others, which are effaced 
m the record.* 

A more serious fight was about A.D. 1415. It was the work of 
Banki Nayaka, who is described as the worshipper of the god 


* E.C., XII, Tp. 134, p. 68. 

* Ibid., Sb. 512. p. 85. 


“ Ibid., VIII. Sb. 152, p. 22. 
« Ibid., Sb. 484, p. 81. 
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MadhukeSvara of Banavase, and one who had ‘ become great' 
{udayam g^du). These titles suggest that he was in some way 
descended from the once-powerful family of the Kadambas. He 
seems to have made himself master of the city of Banavase, for the 
epigraph assigned to A.D. 1415 by Rice and found in the Maraturu 
grfima, Sagar taluka, relates that Bhaleyabhaleya Bidire Kanca3^a, 
the son-in-law of the Maneya-pradhana Kataka Deva, marched upon 
Banki Nayaka, and in the neighbourhood of Banavasepattana, or 
in that city itself, gave him battle. The damaged stone inscription 
which contains the first and last figures of the date, viz. i and 9 
respectively, relates that in the encounter that took place, 
Bhammeya slew many horses but gained the world of gods.* If the 
date assigned to the record by Rice is correct, then it falls within 
the reign of King Deva Raya I. 

Petty causes must have caused riots in those days as they have 
done in our own. A dispute concerning one Dakkanna occurred in 
A.D. 1426. We do not know the nature of the causes of this dispute. 
But in that year, as the Kukkuru grama (Cennapattana tMuka) 
viragal narrates, Bayicanna, the son of Kodambaji Kala Gauda, 
fell in the fight which ensued, wounded by a weapon. This riot was 
evidently one which was rather serious, since it necessitated the 
interference of Devappa, the son of the master of the Kukku village 
by name Manca Gauda, who also died in the riot, or, as the inscrip¬ 
tion narrates, ‘ became the master of the svarga of heroes '. Two 
years later (A.D, 1428) the whole assemblage of subjects, ‘ in accord¬ 
ance with dharma ’, set up a viragal to ‘ celebrate his entrance into the 
Indra Idka This was done amidst ‘ sacrifices, songs (and) 
drums From this it may be inferred that ‘ Dakkanna’s dispute ’ 
waa probably of a very serious type which affected the welfare of 
the subjects. 

Citizens were not content merely with eulogizing the deeds of 
heroes on stone They also made provision for the dependents of the 
dead. Thus in A.D. 1432 when Srigirinatha Odeyar was the Viceroy 
of the Araga province, in the reign of the Emperor Virupaksa Raya, 
a force {pathdvali) came and fought (with that of the State), for 
reasons not enumerated in the epigraph. But Puttagade, the son of 
Bommarasa Heggade, broke the army [dapivan-mupdu), and with 
valour like that of Kumdra R&manatha (of Kampili), covered with 
arrows, took svarga by force. On this Bommarasa Heggade granted 
specified land (as war relief) to Joyi§a Singanna, who coiild only 
have been either the son of Puttegade or his dependent. And 


* £.C..VIII, Sa.49.p. 99- 

• IX, Cp. 162, pp. 166-167. 
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Viroja made the wragal (now found in the Ko]avaUi gr&na, Itrdiafaalli 
talvika) commemorating the brave action of Put^ga^e.* 

Granting umbali lands for meritorious service done was, as in 
pre-Vijayanagara days, a marked feature of the Vijayanagara 
age.* When Hiriya Tammaya NSyaka, as is related in the effaced 
inscription found in the Duguru gr^a, Sohrab tSluka, besieged 
Kanagota in the service of his master (whose name is lost in the 
record), and fell, land as an umbali gift was granted to his children. 
This was in the reign of King Deva Raya II in A.D. 1436.* 

Kejalenad was a region where riots occurred twice—once in the 
A.D. 1414, and again in A.D. 1437, the former in the reign of King 
Deva Raya I, and the latter in that of King Deva Riya II. Details 
about both are mentioned in two inscriptions found in the Malhr- 
pattena gr^a. The damaged record of A.D. 1414 relates that when 
Manjappa and Deva Gauda, the sons of the Ke)alen3.d MahSprabhu 
Majurpattana Kitti Gauda, were going through a street called 
Bleyakeri, some one attacked them. The two brothers fell but not 
before ‘ splitting the skull of that Singa ’, who was probably the 
leader of the gang that had rushed upon them. A mragal was set 
up by their younger brother and sons (named), and afterwards it 
was rectified by Guli Allappa.* 

In A.D. 1414 occurred a riot (huyulu) at Honganur in the same 
Kejalenad. The Mahaprabhu of Majurpattana by name Tirumalajrya 
Gauda, the son of Dodda Setti, was involved in it. The inscription 
affirms that he fell in the fight, and that his elder brother set up the 
mragal in his memory.® 

The city of Banavase was again the scene of a serious affray in 
A.D. 1442 when the great Jaina general Irugappa O^eyar was 
ruling over Gove, as the minister of the Em^ror Deva R&ya II. 
Majalagade Bomma Gauda, in the service of his master N3gi Deva, 
came from Edenad and besieged Banavase. The damag^ stone 
inscription found in the Duguru gr^a informs us that some one 
(probably Baicana of the school) fell in the riot. But provision in 
the shape of gifts of land called here by the term nettaru-godana 
(for the more usual phrase nettaru go^age) was made for his children 
by the forty-two (representatives) of the city.* 

Personal disputes sometimes developed into regular riots. The 
reign of the Emperor Mallik&rjuna R§ya saw one sudi riot in A.D. 


^ E.C., VIII, Tl. 23, pp. 167-168. On Kumara Kampila, read, Saktore, Social 
and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, I, pp. 32-33. 


* On this read Saletore, ibid j", 11 , pp. *253-261*. 

• E.C., VIII, Sb. 490, p. 83. 

® Ibid., IX, Cp. 147, p. 165. 


* Ibid., IX, Ch. 148, p. 165. 

• Ibid., VIII, Sb.^, p. 82. 
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1448. The damaged inscription found in the Kalle^vara temple at 
Holemarflru, Sohrab taluka, seems to suggest that the cause of the 
trouble in that year was Bayicana Odeyar, the son of Triyambaka 
Deva Odeyar. The record iniorms us that ‘ having come, saying the 
Candra^tti kingdom . . .' (was probably his by right ?), a dispute 
arose between him and the Treasurer Lingapa Cdeyar, the son of the 
Vijayanagara treasurer Mamkeraya Odeyar. The dispute seems to 
have given occasion to Bayicana Odeyar to do more mischief. For 
the epigraph relates that he raided Andavaji in UUgenad. In the 
light that ensued, Maraur Deva Gauda seems to have fought on 
behalf of the State and died at his post on the boundary. What 
provision was made for the descendents of this loyal servant of the 
State by the Government is not known ; but the vtragal merely 
asserts that he ascended svarga} 

When death in a riot meant privation to the dependents of the 
dead, especially to their wives, these latter died by the cruel mode of 
sahagamana. In Sirur, Sagar taluka, some one besieged (a town or 
an institution, the name of which is effaced) in A.D. 1454. Rama 
Gau(^, the son of the Sirur Gauda, fought with the enemy but fell 
in the fight. At this his wife Ciya Gaundi committed sahagamana} 

Only a memorial stone was set up to perpetuate the loyalty of 
citizens like Bayire Nayaka the son of Mada Nayaka, who fell in 
his master’s service {svami kdrya, i.e., the service of the Svdmi 'oT 
Xing or the latter’s viceroy) in A.D. 1460. The enemy’s name 
cannot be made out in this damaged record, but the event took 
place when the Mahapradhana Devarasa was governing the Candra- 
gutti principality in that year.* 

Similarly when in A.D. 1461, during the reign of the Emperor 
Mallikarjuna Raya, Bogaya Nayaka besieged Kojigasale, and Macala 
Gauda speared the enemy, seizing their horse, and when he died, 
only a vtragal was set up to mark his gallant deed.* 

But, as mentioned above, the corporate sense w'hich 
characterized the people of the Vijayanagara Empire, generalh' 
prompted them to provide for the dependents of those who had 
fallen in State service, by granting gifts of land to them. A riot 
{huytdu) broke out in Heddase (Sohrab taluka), as is mentioned in a 
^agal found in the KySsanur grama of Sohrab taluka, in A.D. 
1462. K^alur Tippa Gauda fought well but died in the riot. And 
for his wife and children specified gifts of land were made by the 
citizens.* 

' E.C., VIII, Sb. 473, pp. 79-80. * Ibid., Sa. 48, p. 99. 

• Ibid., Sb. 488, p. 82. * Ibid., Sb. 562, p. 90. 

* Ibid., Sb. 506, p. 84. Rioters and such other miscliief-makers are called 
kSpdfikSraru in a record of A.D. 1467. Ibid., X, Kl. 33, p. 8. 
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The State rewarded its servants who maintained pe^ on 
occasions of riots or local risings, by official promotion. Durir^ the 
regime of the Mahapradhana Devappa Dapc^nayaka, the Viceroy 
placed over the Ara^ kingdom by the Emperor Virupaksa in A.D. 
1468, a grave situation arose in Yallaya^ale. This was because some 
one whose name is lost in the record, found in the Nantflrumajarena- 
bala grama, TirthahalJi taluka, came up the Ghats in the western 
na 4 of dantajige, and attacked the King’s servants in YallayaSdle. 
At this KStiyappa Heggade and Bommarasa Heggade attacked the 
intruders but the former was killed in the affray. The latter, who 
was raised to the position of Immadi Kotiyappa He^ade, set up a 
vdra^al in Nabaja for Bommarasa Heggade. The fact that 
Bommarasa Heggade is said to have been ‘ established as Immadi 
Kotiyappa He^ade ’, and that ‘ he was protecting all in N§ba)a as at 
first', shows that he was raised to the office of Kotiyappa Heggade 
who was probably his father.* 

There was a quarrel {jagala) between Sankana Nayaka and 
Arasappa Nayaka in A.D. 1579. In the course of this quarrel the 
Executive Official (pdrupatyagdra) of Sohrab, Virupaksa, and 
Mandikudur Hemaji laid siege to Edenad and plundered it. But 
Cikkana Gauda, the son of Mallina Gauda, ‘ refusing to give up 
Siddahalli and KumuruhaUi', died in the fight. It cannot be made 
out what happened to his children, in the damaged record found in 
SidcEhaih. Sohrab taluka.* 

We may assume that a nettaru godage may have been given to 
his descendents, on the basis of other records mentioning identical 
loyal service. For instance, in about A.D. 1598 the Ya}aganala 
torch-bearer Bommi Gauda died in the service of Keladi JM^la 
Gauda. The latter gave his son Kama Gauda specified land in 
Be}aiamatti as war-relief, because his father ‘ had died in our 
service '.* 

But when Vira Rahula Nayaka fought and fell in a riot in A.D. 
1599 Kuppagade, only a mragal was set up to record the event.* 

Conclusion 

The above instances may seem to indicate the inherent weakness 
of the Vijayanagara Government. For not only is the direct action 
of the State not mentioned, but in many instances not even is the 

» E.C.. VIII, Tl. 143. p. 191. 

^ Ibid., Sb. 301, p. 53. 

» Ibid., Sa. 26, p. 95. 

* Ibid., Sb. 182, p. 28. See ibid., IX, Ht. 105, pp. zoi-zoa for a riot cauaed 
by religious reasons in A.D. 1693. 
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monarch spoken of! It may be asked—Are these examples not 
enough to demonstrate the utter indifference of the Vijayanagara 
Government to the needs of the people; and is it not true that it 
left them to look after themselves as best as they could ? 

These statements can only emanate from a superficial knowledge 
of Vijayanagara history and ignorance of the true spirit of the times 
which made it possible for the Vijayanagara Empire to come into 
existence. The many examples we have cited above contain no 
doubt pointed reference to the provision which the State, but most 
often the public bodies of citizens, or private individuals, made for 
the relatives of those who had given up their lives on behalf their 
town or nadu. And these gallant men were content with only a 
modest memorial stone which contained a brief statement of their 
deeds. To them pompous rewards at the hands of the State were 
of lesser consequence than proper and timely self-help. 

And as regards absence of any direct reference to the action of 
the Vijayanagara Government in the epigraphs under re\new, it 
does not mean that the State was indifferent to the welfare of the 
people. On the other hand, it shove’s the true nature of the 
Government as well as of the people. Under Vijayanagara the 
people did not look up to their Goveniment for the solution of every 
problem which confronted them. Onlj’ an effeminate people crave 
for a continual guidance of their Government in every matter con¬ 
cerning their daily life. No doubt such questions like those of 
robbers and cow-raiders were serious problems. But to the people 
of the mediaeval times there was another authority that was called 
into existence in order to meet many contingencies which undoubtedly 
could have come under the purview of the Central Government. 
This other power may be styled Collective Authority which was the 
result of the united exertions of the people as well as of the rulers. 
The people of Vijayanagara realized that the well-being of their 
Empire rested solely on their conjoined efforts; and it was not at all 
a great matter for them to settle even such questions like those of 
rioters and cow-raiders which could have been better tackled by the 
authority of the Central Government. The Vijayanagara age was 
essentidly an era of corporate life of the people iii ci\nl as well as 
in political spheres *; and it is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
matter of maintaining internal peace, the people themselves exerted 
more than the State, 


* Read Saletote, Social and Political Life. I, pp. 351-358, II, pp. 316-370, 
where this point is illustrated fully. 




IDENTITY OF MAKKIBHATTA, THE AUTHOR OF A 

COMMENTARY ON SRlPATI’S SIDDHANTA- 
SEKHARA WITH MAKKIBHATTA, THE 
AUTHOR OF A COMMENTARY ON 
THE RAGHUVAMSA 

By P. K. Code 

Aufrecht does not record any MSS. of a commentary on the 
Siddhanta-^ekhara ‘ of the astronomer ^ripati by ■Makkibhatta. 
We must, therefore, thank Pt. Babuji Misra, for bringing to light at 
least a fragment of this commentar}^ called the Ganitabhiisana on 
the first three chapters and about half of the fourth chapter* of 
^ripati’s text (up to verse 75). Makkibhatta himself tells us that 
he was well versed in many subjects viz. : (1) Veda, (2) Grammar, 
(3) Poetry, (4) Vedanta, (5) Logic, (6) Dharmasastra, (7) Prosody, 
(8) Rhetoric, (9) Drama, (10) Puranas, (ii) astronomy, and (12) 
Yoga^tra (verse 4). He is assigned to Saka 1299 ® (= A.D. 1377). 
Generally Makkibhatta follows Aryabhatta. The following references 
to earlier authors and works are found in the fragment of 
Makkibhatta’s commentary * published by Pt. Babuji Misra:— 

(1) p. 2. 

(2) p. 3. 

( 3 ) P- 5 - 

(4) p. 5. 


* Ed. by Pt. Babuji Misra, Cal. University, 1932, Part 1 (Chapters I-X). 

* Misra has written an ori^nal commentary on the portion of the 
SiddhaTUa-Sekhara not covered up by Makldbbatta’s commentary. 

* Siddhdnta-Sekhara, Ed. by Babuji Misra, Intro., p. 26. 

* Mr. p. y. Ketfcar of Bijapur informs me that Makkibhatta’s commentary on 
Siipati's Siddkdnta-Sekhara has freely borrowed from the BrahmadddhdnUiva^and- 
bhi^yaof Caturveda PrthQdakasvamin, son of Bha^ta Madlmsudana. Makkibhatta, 
however, does not mention by name the source of tus borrowing. The India Office 
MSS. of Pfthfidalca's commentary (Nos. 2769-70) are fragmentary and hopelesslv 
^bled together. The Govt. MSS. Library at the B.O.R. Institute, Poona, has a 
||bd MS. of this commentary, viz. No. 339 of 1879-80. It is, however, in a decaying 
imditioa. It is dated Saka 1595 (A.D. 1673) ‘ Bhddrapada, $u. s, Curau ’—folios 
■wttt 255. 
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(5) iHnw, p. 5. 

(6) firanrf, p. 5. 

( 7 ) p. 5 - 

(8) NTwniwtTftwT, p. 6. 

(9) p. 6. 

(10) pp. 7. 29- 

(11) pp. 7,19, 23, 27, 260, 263. 

(12) pp. 13,15, 27, 28, 52, 151, 194. 

(13) pp. 15.151* 

(14) p. 15. 

(15) p. 17. 

(16) inirs^, PP* 3^. 89,162, 286. 

(17) p. 32. 

(18) NTurtw, pp. 39, 75 (NTficnmfe), 181. 

(19) p. 44. 

(20) p. 45. wrerNT#!, p. 45. 

(21) p. 45. 

(22) p. 45. 

(23) »Tgs, p. 46. 

(24) " pp. 51. i 99 * 

(25) “ % WSf jrfag- 

f^NTlr ^wFTfir ”, pp. 59, 78, 93, 214, 216, 222. 


(26) JIf ^tNTJV, p. 64. 

(27) p. 112. 

(28) p. 132. 

(29) p. 151. 

(30) p. 267. 

Items Nos. 24 and 25 in the above list prove that Makkibha^ 
wrote a commentary called the on the 
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which Pt. Babuji Miira explains ‘ as the work of mip; who was 
the chief pupil of Aryabhata (Saka 444 = A.D. 522). No MSS. of 
fliis irflRi^rvRr have been recorded by Aufrecht. So far only two 
works on mathematics composed by Makkibhatte have been known, 
viz. : (i) the commentary on the Siddhanta-Sekhara 

mentioned above and (2) JrftRifjwTfr, a commentary on the 
mentioned by Makkibhatta in the Jrfiw^jnir. It is 
possible that an erudite scholar like Makkibhatta well versed in 
different branches of learning as stated by him in verse 4 of his 
introductory remarks to the commentary may have 

written original works or at least commentaries on works pertaining 
to subjects other than mathematics. 

I propose in this note to prove that Makkibhatta the author of 
the Ganitabhusana is Identical with Makkibhatta, the author of a 
commentary on the Raghuvamsa, a fragment of which is available 
in the India Office Library. This identity will prove Makkibhatta’s 
interest in Kavya literature. 

The only reference to Makkibhatte’s works found in Aufrecht’s 
Cata. Catalogorum * is the following :— 

— Raghuvamiapradipikd (Sarga 1-9). At the end 
of Sarga XIX, the statement is found that IVIakki 
wrote the commentary as far as Sarga 14 and the 
remaining Sargah were explained by Jnanendra 

Reference to the MS, of the above commentary made by 
Aufrecht is :— 

(i) ‘ B.C., 410 This MS. was presented by Dr. A. C. 
Burnell to the India Office Library. It is described 
by Prof. Keith in his Catalogue of India Office MSS. * 

* “ ftwr ^ ‘ ’wiftwr 

bn xfti ^ ” I (Vide p. 26 of Siddhdnta-Sekhara). 

* Cata. Catalo., Part III, p. 90. 

® Ind. Office Cata. Part II (Vol. II), p. 1062. 

“ nflwf [!] wnnv 1 

\0 

Twnm wfirvi fij»T 1 ” 

Cata. Catalo., Part III, p. Z04. 

Vol. II, Part II, pp. 1061-62. 
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under two different numbers, viz. No. 6992 and 
6993, the first number comprises the commentary of 
Makkibhatta proper while the second Comprises the 
supplementary commentary on Sarga, XIX only by 
Jnanendragiri. 

Makkibhatta’s commentary available in No. 6692 is for Sargas, 
I-III only. The identity of authorship of the Raghuvathsapradipikd 
and the Ganitabhusana will be clear from the following comparison 
of textual matter at the beginning of both the works :— 


I.O. MS. of twwfifwr 

mi I 

wtnw ^ iin. mi' 


Text of Commentary 

firsinT^ 1 

iit 4 fwi ww M I 

fbr »ni^, 1 

’'wtrftt vfntT* 1 ^ 1 


#«fyfiwfiWI^TWISKT^WTV wnct ftifw! I 

4 tinn 4 i to- 

nwmSt tn wTOw fTOT^v^*TO[ im' 


It will be seen from the above comparison that the introductory 
verses in both the commentaries are almost identical. The 
Raghmamsapradtpikd contains 3 verses at the beginning while the 
Ganitabhusam contains 4 verses, out of which verse 3 only is not 
found in the Raghuvamiapradipikd. Then again the last 2 lines of 
verse i in both the commentaries differ in expression though the 
metre is identical. A study of the India Office MS. of ^e 
Raghuvamiapradtpikd may furnish more data to support the identity 
of authorship for both the commentaries, which is, however, obvious 
from the above comparison of common passages and which coupled 
with the identity of the name Makkibha^a needs no elaborate proof. 
It would, however, be worth while to analyse the fraginent of the 
India Office MS. of the Raghuvamiapradlpikd with a view to see 
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what more light it can throw on the chronology of Sanskrit authors 
referred to therein. Such a study would be all the more desirable 
especially in view of the exact date of Makkibhatta’s Ganitabhusam, 
viz. : A.D. 1377 already referred to in this note and the rarity of 
MSS. of Makkibhatta’s works so far known, viz. : (i) jrftrerftwTW 
(2) and (3) 

Besides the Siddhdnta-^ekhara commented on by Makkibha^, 
Sripati wrote the following works :—(i) Jdtakapaddhati or $ripaM- 
paddhati, (2) Jyotisarainamdld or ^npatiratnamdld, (3) Ratnasara, 
(4) ^rlpatinibandha, (5) ^ripatisamuccaya, (6) Dhikotidam Karamim 
(7) Dhruvamdnasa Karanam. I am concenied here with the work 
Jyotisaratnamdld in the above list. Pandit Babuji Misra informs us 
in his Sanskrit Introduction to the Siddhdnta-Sekhara (p. 9) that 
there are many commentaries on the Jyotisaratnamdld including one 
by Mahadevabhatta. Aufrecht ^ records a MS. of a commentary on 
this work of Sripati by Sripati himself. Aufrecht does not say if this 
MS. contains the commentary in Sanskrit or vernacular. I wish, 
therefore, to draw the attention of the Sanskritists to ^ripati’s 
commentary on the Jyotisaratnamdld composed in Marathi. A 
rare MS.* of this commentary was discovered by the Maharashtra 
historian Rajawade and published by him in 1914. It begins :— 

“ I %VT W I t ^ 

icNuT”. Students of philology will find much useful material in 
this specimen of old Marathi of about Saka 950 (= A.D. 1028) 
which is the date assigned to Sripati by the learned editor of 
the Siddhdnta-Sekhara. In his work ‘ Dhruvamdnasdkhya ' Sripati 
states that he was the son of Nagadeva and grandson of Kesavabhatta 

and that he wrote the work in Pandit Babuji 


* Cota. Catalo., 1 , p. 213—‘ B. 4, 184 ’.—This MS. was in the possession of one 
Morarji of Vadhavan. As Buhler does not give any description of this MS. it is 
impossible to say if this commentary on the Jyotisaratnamdld by the author was 
composed in Sanskrit or in the vernacular. 

* Rajawade describes this MS. as follows on pp. 81-82 of the Bharata Itihasa 
Mandat Series No. 8 (8aka 1836 = 1914 A.D.). The MS. was found at Nevdse 
and consisted of 74 leaves. It was written about 466 years ago as the copyist has 
recorded the years, 1369, 1370, 1371, 1372, and 1373 on the reverse of the 4th folio. 
The language of the commentary is almost identical with that used in the Jhane^vari 

(p.83). 

® This information is furnished by the following verse quoted by Pt. Babuji 
Mi^ra:— 

^firsfCTurfifiC ’WT?! 1 ” 
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expresses his inability to identify this place or to state anything 
definitely about the place where the work was composed or the birth¬ 
place of its author. According to Mahadeva who commented the 
Jyotisaratnamdld of Sripati, Sripati was of Kdiyapagotra} Mr. S. B. 
DiksUt assigns 6ripati to Saka 961 (= A.D. 1039).® From the fact of 
Sripati’s composing a Marathi commentary on one of his works it 
would be reasonable to conclude that he belonged to Maharashtra 
or at least to districts where Marathi was spoken in the middle of 
the iith century. 


^ History of Indian Astronomy by Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit, Poona, 1896. 
p. 237—^Mahadeva states— 

Vide Bhandarkar: Report (1882-83). ‘ The author of Jyotlratnamald was the son of 

Nagadeva and grandson of Ke^ava, who of course was a different person from the 
father of Ganeia. This Kesava belonged to the Kaiyapagotra while Kesava of 
Nandigrama was a Kauiika ’. 

* Hist, of Ind. Astronomy, p. 237. 



MATERIALS FOR A DHATUPAJHA OF INDO- 

ARYAN—I 

By S. M. Katre 

It is a well-known fact that each of the orthodox grammatical 
systems in Sanskrit consisted of five principal divisions : Sutrapatha, 
Dhatupatha, Ganapatha, Unadi and Linganus^a ‘; of these the 
Dhatupatha gives us the classified list of the roots with appropriate 
anubandhas showing the type of its infiection when applying to any 
root the rules of the Sutrapatha. Besides the system of Panini 
we have Dhatupathas for Hemacandra, ^akatayana and Sar- 
vavarman, as also for Candragomin. This system seems to have 
been copied to a certain extent by the orthodox Pali Grammarians 
and we have such works as the Dhdiumanjiisd and Dhdtiipdtha ® 
giving us lists of roots according to their class. Similarly the Saddanlti 
of Aggavarhsa * calls its second part by the title Dhdinmdld, and the 
grammars of Kaccayana and Moggallana have their own independent 
lists of roots. But unfortunately there are no such lists where the 
Prakrits are concerned ; in a certain way we may admit some such 
lists in the case of the Prakrit Dhatvade^s,* but a regular list of all 
possible roots is conspicuous by its absence. 

From the point of Linguistics the Sanskrit Dhatupathas have 
met with a certain degree of doubt and hesitation on the part of 
some scholars. They have been often criticised as artificial creations 
in respect of many roots which are not generally met vath anywhere 
in Vedic literature. The reason is obvious. Roots which are not 
cunent in Vedic or genuine classical Sanskrit literature which is 
written from an aesthetical point of view and not for satisfying 
artificially made laws of grammar, are open to a suspicion of artifi¬ 
ciality. But we have to consider here two types of roots ; (a) those 
inherit^ from Indo-European and (6) those arising from an 
expa^ion on Indian soil, giving new words not only to \’'edic and 
Qassical Sanskrit, but also to Pali and other Middle Indo-Aryan 
languages. The charge of artificiality then will have to be judged by 


* See Bruno LiEbich, K^lralara^itti (Breslau, 1930), p. 233. 

® Both edited by D. Andersen and H. Smith, Copenhagen, 1921. 

* Edited by Helmer Smith, Vols. I-III, Lund. 1928-30. 

* Cf. Sir George Grierson, the Prakrit Dhatvade^as according to the Western 
and Eastern Schools of Prakrit Grammarians, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. jy-zyo, Calcutta, 1924. 
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the usage current in Middle Indo-Aryan and possibly also in New 
Indo-Ary^an. 

Besides the question of the genuineness of a root there is also 
the wider one of root Morphology. We have only to study critical 
editions of an epic or Purana to see the gradual change affecting the 
classical Sk. itself; if our studies extend to Jain and Buddhist 
Sanskrit works we have a still wider but equally useful field for the 
development of verb-forms. We have then sufficient material for 
studying the development of root Morphology if only these forms 
are prox)erly arranged in one place. In other words a root Dictionary 
of Old and Middle Indo-Aryan is a desideratum for a comparative 
study of Middle Indo-Aryan in the first instance, and secondly for 
throwing light on what is known as classic^ Sanskrit. Such a 
Dictionary must record every inflected form from the whole range of 
Vedic, Classical Sanskrit, Jain and Buddhist and Epic Sanskrit, and 
all the Middle Indo-Aryan literatures, and from a comparative 
etymological point of view. Besides the forms the meanings also 
should be studied and variations recorded. The first essential 
factor on which such a Dictionary may be based is a Dhatupatha 
of the whole Indo-Aryan literature in its earlier and middle stages. 
For the Dictionary must form around the root first with all the 
quotable examples of its inflexion followed by a detailed and docu¬ 
mented alphabetical list of all these forms, referred back to the 
original root in the main part. My attempt here, therefore, is pre¬ 
liminary to this wider and more detailed work, which will form the 
necessary equipment for a comparative study of Old and Middle 
Indo-Aryan. 

I am not concerned here directly with the problem of Indo- 
European relationship; this is part of another work—^namely the 
comparative and etymological study of Old-Indo-Aryan with refer¬ 
ence to Indo-European; nor am I concerned with the growth of 
Modem Indo-Aryan root systems, though incidentally we may have 
to turn to this stage to find justification in the earlier system. The 
first I expect to be satisfactorily dealt with by Prof. Wusx in his 
Vergleichendes und Etymologisches Worterbuch des Alt-indo-arischen 
while justice will be done to the latter by Prof. Turner in his 
Comparative Etymological Dictionary oj New Indo-Aryan. 

The main source for these materials is as follows :— 

Ks. .. Ksiratarafigiru, edited by Bruno EiEbich. 

Cv. .. Candra-Vyakarana (Dhatupatha), edited by 

Bruno Diebich. 

Dhm. .. Dhatumafijusa. 

Dhp. .. Dhatupatha, both edited by D. Andersen and 

H, Smith, 
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Dictionaries:— 

Monier Wiewams ; A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Oxford, 
1899. 

CPD. .. A Critical Pali Dictionary, Copenhagen, 1924 ff. 
PED, .. Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary. 
Paia-sadda-mahannavo by Pandit Hargovind Das Sheth, 
Calcutta, 1923-28. An illustrated Ardha-Magadhi Diction¬ 
ary, 1923-32. 


For the actual Root Dictionary of Indo-Aryan much greater 
material will be used in proportion to the magnitude of the work. 
In the following collection I shall only quote, where possible, the 
third person singular present indicative as the key-form. The full 
flexion will be given, as mentioned above, in my proposed Diction¬ 
ary of Indo-Aryan Verb Forms, for which the materi^ given below 
is only an introductory study. The materials collected here have 
the object of recording all possible roots current in Old and Middle 
Indo-Aryan and incidentally trace out the phonological, morpho¬ 
logical (to a slight degree only) and semantic relationship between 
these two so far as the roots are concerned. 

For Middle Indo-Aryan dialects the following abbreviations are 
used :— 


Amg. 

Ap. 


As. 


JM. 

JS. 

M. 


Mg. 

Ni. 

P. 

S. 


Ardha-Magadhi. 

Apabhramsa. 

Asokan Inscriptions. 

J eiina-Maharasti. 

J aina-Sauraseni. 
Maharastri. 

M^adhi. 

Kharostri Inscriptions. 
Pai^aci. 

Sauraseni. 


Other abbreviations, if used, will be indicated in their propw 
places. For a comparative table of roots in Sanskrit (Sk.) reference is 
made to Ks. pp. 290-359. Pk. and Pa. as usual stand respectively 
for Prakrit and Pali. 

The main entry will be given where possible in its Old Indo- 
Aryan form, followed in turn by Sk. and Pali Dhatupatha quotations 
and forms with meanings and by the Pk. forms. In the case of 
roots having no basis in the older stage, the earliest form as judged 
from its phonology will be given as an entry. As regards the large 
num^r of Prakrit Dhatvade^s cross reference will be necessary, 
particularly of ‘ those which are regularly derived from Sk. roots, 
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but which have changed their meaning, and which are therefore, by 
Prakrit Grammarians equated with, and substituted for, some other 
Sk. root which has a meaning more nearly akin to the acquired mean¬ 
ing of the Pk. word 


MATERIMvS 

Pk. atcchai goes, given as a Dhatvadela (Dhv. or dhv.) for 
gacchati, by Hemacandra (He. iv, 162), has also the meaning of 
‘ transgresses ’;—cf. Pa. aticchati below. 

Pk. ali goes, dhv. for Sk. gacchati (He. iv, 162) : Sk. V* to go 
(q.v.). 

1. \/am§ 

Sk. amia samaghate (Ks. x, 371) : amSayati divides, distributes ; 
also occasionally arhiayate and am§dpayati. (Mon. Will. s.v. &mia : 
‘ probably from i. perf. dnamia ; and not from the above 

^ami fictitiously formed to serve as rt.’). 

2. 

Sk. Ksirasvamin observes on the rt. y/am^ as follows : Candro 
dantydydm dha, but the root is missing in Cv. ; cf. Buddhist Sk. 
(Bsk.) vyamsayati (Divyavadana) cheats, deceives; amsdpayati 
divides. 

Pa. amsa sathghdte (Sd. 1657) ; amseti, amsayati ;—cf. amsa. 

3. -y/AMH 

Sk. ahi gatau (ICs. i, 666; Cv. i, 464) : amhate sets out, com¬ 
mences ; approaches; amhayati sends, speaks, shines; cf. 'y/angh 
below. 

Pa. ahi gatiyam (Sd. 1018) : a{m)hati. 

4. \/ak 

Sk. aka aga kutildydm gatau (Ks. i, 829, Cv. i, 534) : akati 
moves tortuously (like a snake). y/ag and y/ailc, ^aUk and 
y/ang. 

5- \/ak§ 

Sk. aksu vydpatau safhghdte ca (Kls. i, 684); aksu vydptau (Cv. 
i, 210) aksati, aksnoti reaches, pervades, passes through; aksayaH 
causes to pervade ; cf. Ved. aksduA. 


' Gwxrson, DhStvXde^as, p. 77. 
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Pa. akkha vyatti-sankhatesu (Saddaniti ii; Dhatumala = Sd.) 
Sd. 61 ; akkhati (grammar = gr. omy). 

6. \/ag 

Sk. v.s.v. no. 4 above {‘\/ak) : agati winds, curls, moves tor¬ 
tuously agayati causes to wind. Observe the relation y/ak: y/ag 
with softening of the surd. Cf. y/ang below. 

Ea. a^a kutila-gatiyam (Sd. 108); gati-kotille (Dhm. 29): aggati 
proceeds, behaves < OI-A.* agyate. 

7. Vagh 

Sk. agha pdpe (Ks. x, 392) ; aghayati wrongs, sins, cf. Ved. 
agha- mfn. sinful, impure, sin. 

Pa. pdpakarane (Sd.) : agheti ; cf. agha- ; Pk. aha-. 

8. Vank 

Sk. aki laksane (Ks. i, 87, Cv. i, 340) : ahkate moves in a 
curve; ankayati (Ks. x, 382) moves in a curve; marks, stamps; 
cf. Ved. dnkas n. a cui^'e, bend, ankd- a curved line. Cf. y/ahc 
below and y/ak above. 

Pa. lakkhane (Dhp. 3, Dhm. 10, Sd. 22) : ahkati, ahketi (Dhp. 
535 > Dhm. 745) marks, characterises (gr. only) ; cf. ankita- marked : 
Pk. ankia-. 

Pk. *anka'i, cf. ankia. 

9. Vankh 

Sk. ankhayati stirs up, mixes ; cf. Sat. Br. ahkhaydt stirring up, 
mixing. 

10. Vang 

Sk. agi gatau (Ks. i, 155) : angati goes (Cv. i, 38); angayati 
m^ks (cf. V; paly-angayate causes to go round, stirs round ; 
paly-a'h^ate turns round, revolves ; Sat. Br. vipalyangayanta- 
enveloping, surroun ding , 

Pa. gamane and gatiyam (Dhp. 25, Dhm. 32, Sd. 95) : angati 
proceeds, moves, cf. aggati. 


II. Vanga 

Sk. anga pada-laksanayoh (Ks. x, 382) angayati marks; cf. 
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12 . 

Sk. aghi gatyaksepe (Ks. i, 109, Cv. i, 347): anghate commences, 
sets about, hastens, speaks harshly; anghayati : angayati (Ks. x, 
382 : anghety-eke). Cf. ainh. 


13 - a/ac 

Sk. acu {ity-eke Ks. i, 915) gatau : dcati moves, dcistu- moving ; 
(cf. dUcati, dUcate) bends curves; speaks indistinctly. 

14 - a/aJ 

Sk. aja gati-ksepanayoh (Ks. i, 248), aja gatau (Cv. i, 81) : 
djati drives, propels, cf. aja- a driver, instigator. 

Pa. aja gamane (Dhp. 58, Dhm. 71) ; gati-khepane, gatimhi or 
visarane (Mmd. 640), (gamane) khepane ca (Sd. 188) : ajati (gr.) 

Pk. Amg.* ay at, cf. ayamana- ; cf. Pk. ayamta-. 

15. -v/Af^c 

Sk. ancu gati-pujanayoh (Ks. i, 203), aci gatau (Ks. i, 915), 
ancu viiesane (Ks. x, 198), ancu gatau (Cv. i, 49, 915) : diicati, 
dncate bends, moves towards, worships, requests; ancayati unfolds, 
produces, manifests. 

Pa. gamane (Dhp. 45), pujdyarh (Dhp. 48), puja-gate (Dhm. 
48, Sd. 129) ; ancati pulls, drags, contracts, shrinks, twists, bends ;— 
2 . vyaya-gatiyam (Sd. 160) ; 3. visesane (Sd. 1334) ; ancita- ; CPD. 
observes that the meaning ‘ to shrink ’ is not mentioned by the 
orthodox P§li grammars ; there appears to be a contamination here 
with Sk. ^ykuc and y/kum, suggested also by the equation ancati — 
sarhkocati at Attha-salini 376, 7. 

Pk. athcat, antcia-, atmcai, aimcia- in the sense of worship, 
honour. He. iv, 187 gives athcat as a dhv. for kdrsati ; compare with 
this Pa. aticati shrinks, contracts, and y/aheh below. 

16. v^Af^CH 

Sk. cf. dhch : dhehati, dhehet, dheha or dttcha, etc. (q.v.) 

Pa. and Pk. forms, see under y/dilch. Pk. amchal, ayarhehai, 
diihchai, and anacchat are given as dhvs. for Sk. kdrsatt besides 
aihcai quoted above, by He. iv, 187. There is no doubt that we 
have allied forms in Sk. y/dhe, y/ditch, y/kuc, y/kuHc, etc. 
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17. 

Sk. aflju vyakti-mraksana-gatisu (Ks. vii, 21), aji hhdsdrthah 
(Ks. X, 24$), anju vyaktau (Ov, vii, 17): andkti, ankti anoints, 
represents, decorates, honours, celebrates ; anjayati smears with, 
speaks, shines, causes to go.—Cf. Ved. anjast. 

pa. vyatU-makkhana-gati-kantisu (Dhp. 69), vyatti-gaU-kanti- 
makkhamsu (Dhm. 74), vyatti-gatisu (Mmd. 640) : anjati smears, 
besmears ; * aHjeti, cf. afijetvd; anjdpeti. 

Pk. * amjai, cf. amjiyavva to be anointed. 

18. -v/at 

Sk. ata gatau (Ks. i, 317, Cv. i, 104) : atati, atate roams, 
wanders. 

Pa. gamanattho (Dhp. 84), gamane (Dhm. 102), atane 
(Sd. 525) : atati wanders. 

Pk. atal (He. i, 165), pari-attal (He. iv. 220 <* pari-atyate) 
roams, wanders about; * a^'i, cf. ada-mdna- wandering. 

19. Vatt 

Sk. atta atikrafnana-hifhsanyoh (Ks. i, 273), anddare (Ks. x, 
25, Cv. X, 14), atikrame (Cv. i, 365) : attate exceeds, kills ; attayati 
contemns, lessens, diminishes. 

Pa. atta anddare (Sd. 1382) ; atteti, attate, attiyati. 

Pk. attai, M. attamti, is (or are) dried, evaporated, boiled, 
thickened. He. iv, 119 gives this as a dhv. for kvathate. 

For all the three groups reference should be made to Ved. 
drta (a+V? <l.v.) : Pa. Pk. atta-, whence the root in I-A. ;—cf. 
■^add. 

20. -v/aTH 

Sk. athati, athate goes ;—cf. y/anth. 

21. Vad 

Sk. a^ udyame (Ks. i, 380, Cv. i, 131) : adati endeavours. 

22. Vadd 

Sk. adda {atta atikramanahirhsayoh : anye tv-addety-dhuh Ks. i, 
272) /^^f^iyoge (:fe. i, 371, Cv. i, 125) : addati joins ; infers, argues ; 
mediates, discerns; attacks.—Cf. ad^nam n. a shield. Both 
y/att and y/add are connected as mentioned under y/att with Ved. 
drta- ; for a similar doublet in MI-A. cf. Ved. k^std- :"Pa. kattha-, 
ka^dha (or* hatta- : had^- : Sk. dsthi). 
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23. \/an 

Sk. am sabdarthah (Ks. i, 437, Cv. i, 147): amti sounds; 
anyate (4th d.) breathes, (cf. ^/an). 

Pa, ana saddattho (Dhp. 114), saddle (Dhm. 169) : anati. 

Pk. Amg. anai sounds. 

24. VanTH 

Sk, athi gatau (Ks. i, 280, Cv. i, 370) : anthate goes, moves, 
tends.—^Cf. y/ath. 

25. y/h.'i 

Sk. ata sdtatyagamane (Ks, i, 38; cv. i, 3) : dtati goes con¬ 
stantly, walks, runs ; obtains. 

Pa. ata gamane (Dhm. 177), sdtaccagamane (Sd. 292) : atati 
goes. 

26. -x/ad 

Sk. ada hhaksane (Ks. ii. i ; Cv. ii, i) : dtti eats, consumes, 
devours ; dddyati, dddyate feeds ; ddanam n, eating. 

Pa. ada hhakkhane (Dhp. 154), (Dhm. 225) : adati, adeti ( < PI-A. 
* adati, * adayati) ; the root ada handhane (Dhm. 202-3) is for y/and 
(q.v.). 

Pk. (gr.) adar, adae ( < PI-A. ♦ adati, * adate) eats. 

27. -x/an 

Sk. ana prdnane (Ks, ii, 61 ; Cv. ii, 30) : dniti, dnati breathes, 
respires, gasps ; lives ; moves ; goes ; dnayati cans. 

Pa. ana pdnane (Dhp. 176, Dhm. 255, Sd. 537) : anati breathes ; 
uddneti recites. 

28. Vant 

Sk, ati handhane (Ks. i, 62; Cv. i, 20) ; antati binds, cf. 
dntah m. boundary ; cf. y/and. 

Pa. ati handhane (Sd. 394) : antati, antiyati. 

29. -x/and 

Sk. adi handhane (Ks. i, 63 ; Cv. i, 20): andati binds, cf. 
andil f., andUka- m. the chain of an elephant’s feet. C^. y/ant’. 
y/and. 

P3.. anda handhane (Dhp. 141), adi handhane (Dhp. 203): 
andati binds ; cf. ada handhane (Dhp. 202) under -^ad. 
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30. VaNDH 

Sk. andha d^sty-upasamhdre (Ks. x, 380) ; andhayati makes 
blind* cf. andhd- mfn. blind, dndhas 11. obscurity. 

Pa. andha ditthupasamhare (sd. 1511) : andhayati, andheti. 




MISCELLANEA 

vittapala and hari 

That the importance of the unique historical poem, the 
Rdmacarita of Sandhy^aranandin, to Indian historians, specially 
to those who deal with the ancient history of Bengal, is very great, 
is an acknowledged fact. In his own words, we find the poet calling 
himself Kalikala-Valmild, and styling this peculiarly interesting 
poem, evety verse of which simultaneously yields two different 
interpretations, the Ramayana of the Kali-yuga, inasmuch as it is 
the record of the heroic achievements of both Raghupati Rama 
and Ramodeva or Ramapidadeva, the Gaudadhipa. It was dis¬ 
covered in 1897 by that great Indologist, the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. H. P. ^astri and published by him in 1910, as a 
Memoir of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. Ill, No. i). Many 
obscure passages and hints on historical matter, difficult to explain, 
occur in this book, specially in its uncommented portion. This 
poem has, however, not been very scientifically edited by the late 
^fetri and haphazardly explained in many places, and his inter¬ 
pretation has generally been accepted as fully correct, without 
proper scrutiny, by historians like the late Mr. R. D. Banerji and 
others. In course of my study of this poem and other historical 
records of the times, in connection with the proposed new edition 
of this poem (now in print) to be published by the Varendra Research 
Society of Rajshahi, containing a Sanskrit commentary of the 
uncommented portion and a complete English translation, under 
the joint collaboration of Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Pandit Nani Gopal 
Banerji, and the present writer, I read with sad curiosity the two 
following parages, i.e., passages (i) and (ii), occurring at page 14 
of the ^stri’s Introduction to his edition, and also another pass¬ 
age, i.e., passage (iii), occurring at page 91 of the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji’s book, ‘ The Palas of Beng^ ’ (Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V, No. 3, 
PP* 43 ~ii 3 )- The three passages read thus :— 

(i) ‘ The allied army threw a bridge of boats on the Ganges, 
crossed the river and advanced and destroyed the 
Damara (described again at p. 13, as " a suburban city 
close to the capital of the Pala empire "), and took 
Bhima a captive while riding on his elephant in the 
battle-field. He was placed in charge of Vittapala, 
who showed him all hospitality, and treated him very 
kindly.' 
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(ii) ‘ But Hari, a friend of Bhima, rallied the scattered 

Kaivarta army and advanced to fight. It was a 
well-contested battle in which both sides lost much. 
Ramapala’s son contested every inch of ground, and 
established his power. Hari at last found himself 
powerless, was captured, and led to the place of 
execution. Bhima, too, seems to have been put to the 
sword.’ 

(iii) ‘ The commentary on another verse states that R^mapdla 

destroyed Damara, a small town. The adjective 
upapura is no doubt applied slightingly because it hap- 
jjened to be the capital of the enemy. Bhima remained 
a captive and was placed in charge of a certain Vittapala. 
The scattered forces of Bhima were rallied by one of his 
friends named Hari. In the ensuing battle, RamapMa’s 
son contested every inch of ground and at last succeeded 
in defeating the Kaivarttas. Hari was, at last, deprived 
of his forces, captured and executed with Bhima.’ 

In this short paper I wish to examine the truth of these three 
passages and discuss the part played by Vittapala and Hari belonging 
to the two contending parties of Ramapala and Bhima respectively, 
carrying on the fight in the land of Varendri in the eleventh century 
A.D., and I shall also try to identify them both, if possible. 

First of all, I need not point out that both the late Sastri and 
the late Mr. Banerji committed the greatest mistake in thinking 
that Ramap^a or his army ever destroyed any town of the name 
of Damara which, only to their imagination, was ‘ a suburban city 
close to the capital of the P^a empire ’, or that it was ever the 
capital of Ramapala’s enemy (Bhima) and was called an upapura. 
The fact is that the late Sastri made a great blunder in reading the 
word as upapura instead of upaplava which the commentator 
really used as a synonym for the word damara of the text (I. 
27). The word damara means affray, or political riot or dis¬ 
turbance, and we find it both in the lexicographies of Yddava 

(‘ mm miwrf ’) and Hemacandra (‘ ’) 

and it occurs also in Kautilya’s Artha^tra (II. 6) used in the same 
sense. So the theory of Damara being a suburban town, far less 
the capital of Bhima, is a thorough myth and must be regarded as 
exploded. 

We read again in the Ramacarita that Bhima who was seated 
on an elephant was captured by Ramapala in the course of the battle 
(II. 20) and that he wm helped to descend from the back of his 
elephant by the Pala king (II. 28). In this humiliating condition 
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when he became deprived of his territory and devoid of his rdjyangas, 
Bhima, as the poet described, was naturally sunken in spirit and 
appeared to be, as it were, an abode of all calamities, whose military 
implements were thrown away and the various divisions of whose 
infantry, cavalry, elephant troops and the animals for transport of 
war equipments were rendered futile. Such weie the circumstances 
when the vsdiant enemy of Ramapala was made a captive. 

We have read in the passages referred to above from the writings 
of the late SSstri and Banerji that Bhima was then placed in charge 
of Vittapala. This is truly warranted by the evidence of Rdmacarita 
(II. 36), but the late Sastri cautiously avoided hinting at anything 
about the relationship of VittapMa with Ramapala and the late 
Mr. Banerji, without being able to discover the same, ignored the 
real identity of the person and wrote that Bhima was placed in 
charge of a certain Vittapala. I may mention here in passing 
that Mr. P. L. Paul, in his article in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly (March 1937, p. 39), wrote in the same strain, stating 
that Bhima was kept under the charge of an officer named 
Vittapala. In this view, I am sorr>% Mr. Paul followed the late 
Mr. Banerji's Bengali version of this historical event as des¬ 
cribed in his Bahglar Itihasa (2nd edition, Vol. I, p. 291). The 
Rdmacarita, however, clearly states in verse 36 (Canto II) that 
Vittapala was the son of Ramapala and the words used there are 

which, in the case of the Ramayana, refer to 
R&vana who was the (younger brother) of Vittapala, i.e., 

Rubera (the lord of wealth) and in the second case of Bengal’s 
history they refer to VittapMa being son of the king (Ramapila). 
Sandhyakaranandin, such a great exponent of the Sanskrit rhetorical 
figure ilesa, never used a word in a single sense. The author of the 
Medini-kosa stated that when used in the masculine gender the word 

may convey the meanings of a ‘ son ’ and a ‘ younger brother ’ 
and sometimes also a third meaning ‘ the sun-god ’ (‘ 

»IT’). So there is absolutely no doubt that \*ittapala 

was one of the sons of Ramapala. Epigraphic evidence corroborated 
by the Rdmacarita bears out the fact that Ramapala’s two sons, 
Kum&rapala and Madanapala, ruled as Gaudadhipas, but in addition 
to these two sons, we have, on the authority of the Rdmacarita 
alone, that RamapMa had two more sons at least, viz. Rajyapala 
and Vittapala. Rajyapala is mentioned in the original text by 
name in verse 6 of Chapter IV where he is referred to as one of the 
two sons to whom the old king, Ramapala, entrusted the administra¬ 
tion of his kingdom, after his entry into the newly-established 
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capital, Ramavati, the other son (the former’s natural brother) 
being Kumarapala. The commentator also while commenting on 

the word ‘ used in verse 7 of Canto II, su^ests 

that these sons of the king, who were of such a formidable prowess, 
were RSjyapala and others (‘ ’). So it is clear that 

Ramapala had at least four sons, viz., Rajyapala, Vittapala, Kum&ra- 
pfila and Madanapala. 

We are, however, not aware of the ultimate fate bf the two 
sons, Rajyapala and Vittapala. The late Mr. Banerji wa^f opinion 
that the former may have died during the lifetime offes rather. 
But that he was alive even in the old age of his father has been 
hinted at by us above, but ultimately he may have predeceased his 
father. 

As to Vittapala, he is described by Sandhyakaranandin 
the person under whose care Bhima was kept by RamapMa, after 
the latter made him a captive. But though Bhima was much 
honoured by the hospitality of this good soul, Vittapala, he could 
not achieve his wished-for release from the latter's custody. In 
the meantime Hari, that well-known friend of Bhima, gradually 
rallied the army of Bhima and effected a blockade to the circle of 
hostile chiefs belonging to Ramapala's party and this army also, 
though now in a drastic state, consisted of immense infantry, cavalry, 
and elephant troops and even buffaloes, which some soldiers rode 
while hurling formidable arrows against the enemy. But it appears 
that their fate was sealed and they were totally defeated by the 
Pala forces. Therefore, there shone, with all glory, this Vittapala 
who was the son of that blessed king, RamapMa, and he then 
shadowed the well-known gifts of the Mahabharata Karpa, by 
exhausting the royal coffers by making wartime gifts to the partisans 
concerned, and appointed his Samantas (feudatories) to apply them¬ 
selves to the act of protection of the people of Varendri ( 

). We are also told that Vittapala felt exalted by the world¬ 
winning power of his father, Ramapala, who was a righteous victor 
and the same power having attached itself to his son 

too, made him, i.e., Vittapala, establish his own glory on earth. It 
appears that after the thorough defeat of Hari’s army, VittapSla, 
who acted, as it were, as a saviour to the Pala kingdom (described as 

the source of the world’s life, ‘ «nT^[unir^’), led Bhima to the 
place of execution where Ramapala at liast 

brought about his slaughter—^an incident which the former kept as 
a preconceived idea in his mind. But it may be noted here that 
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Bhima, who adopted various military tricks before, was hitherto 
victorious some extent through his friend Hari’s valour (‘^ 
The personal fate of Hari in this battle is 

ipnknowd to us and the author of the Rdmacarita seems to be silent 
■on thjs- Y It is, therefore, very difficult to accept the views of 
both til® l^te 6astri and Banerji that Hari was also led to the 
,exe'^iiti(A||^ound and executed along with Bhima. It is only Bhima 
i'^uo wal^lled by Ramap^a on the execution ground and the 
jldmacarita is explicit on this point. 

' It may be suggested here with certain diffidence that this Hari, 

vV^ho is only described as a friend of Bhima in this book, 

^may have been a son of Bhima’s elder brother and this may have 
|been hinted at in the use of the word in the Rdmacarita 
''text (v. 37, Chap. II), which will bear one meaning as either ‘ Sugriva ’ 
or ‘ Yama ’ and the other as ‘ one born of which also means 
an elder brother according to Yadava, the almost 

contemporary lexicographer. 

Radhagovinda Basak. 


SOME NEW LIGHT ON SHUJAUDDAULAH’S 
CHARACTER AND POLICY 

The history of Shujauddaulah, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, 
has yet to be written. He was one of those ambitious personalities 
of the i8th century, who figured prominently in the kaleidoscopic 
politics of Hindustan for a considerable period, and as such excited 
the jealousy, opposition, and even hatred of his rivals and enemies. 
This probably accounts for a good deal of exaggerated denunciation 
of his character by some of the contemporary observers. 

The latest authoritative account of Shujauddaulah’s personality 
md career is to be found in Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s monumental work 
>n ‘ Fall of the Mughal Empire Sir Jadunath Sarkar has utilised 
ill the relevant European and Indian sources in his monograph on 
he history of India in the XVHIth century. While recently 
^loring the manuscript records of the Government of India at the 
!>elhi Record Ofl&ce in connection with my projected researches on 
Yerelst s Indian administration, I have incidentally come across 
stray passages in the contemporary Select Committee Proceedings 
and even Public Consultations which sometimes throw new light 
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on the Nawab Wazir’s character and administration, „ j which may 

lead to a revision of some of the existing notions c’oi? 

ruler. enung w «» 

According to Jean Law his Memoire) whom Sir 
Sarkar has quoted in his sketch of Shujauddaulah’s charal^^d 1 ^ 
his Fall of the Mughal Empire, II, p. 531), the latter was ^ ara 
than a worthless sensualist lacking even in ordinary courag.^ ^al 
ability. To the author of the Imadus Saadat, who too has 
referred to by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Shujauddaulah was a drunko^ 
debauchee. Marathi and Persian sources cited by the leami;,< 
historian all corroborate the same description. One is thus natural^, 
constrained to regard the Nawab Wazir’s character as despicabUi 

But, while it may be admitted that Shujauddaulah was not fre^ 
from vice, it may be stated in fairness to him that judged from the 
moral standards of those days he need not be regarded to have been 
extraordinarily intemperate or immoral. Intemperance and im¬ 
morality were too common a vice among the Indian potentates of 
those da}^. 

Sir Jadimath Sarkar writes: ‘ But Shuja's fairly successful 
conduct of revenue and war. . . was due entirely to the band of 
able and devoted generals and civil administrators that clung to his 
house ’. {Vide Fall of the Mughal Empire, II, p. 532, foot-note). 
While this estimate is not far from the truth, it may be pointed out 
on the basis of English records that with all his vices, Shujauddaulah 
was himself a tSented and enterprising administrator, and his 
success must not be ascribed entirely to his officials, as it was no 
less due to his own ability, ambition, and enterprise. Verelst has 
expressly declared in the course of his observations which have 
passed unnoticed ’.. . . he (Shujauddaulah) plans, directs, oversees, 
and executes every thing himself 

From Verelst’s letters and minutes it appears that Shujauddaulah 
had many good qualities in him, though, according to Verelst him¬ 
self, they were marred by his boundless ambition, extreme vanity, 
and excessive impatience. Thus an accurate idea of his character 
and rule can be had only when the contemporary and unexplored 
English records preserved in the Imperial Record Office at Delhi, 
and in the India Office at London are thoroughly examined and 
utilized. 

Students of Indian History need not be reminded that the 
sdiolarly paper on ‘ Shujauddaulah ’ contributed in 1926 by 
Nawabzada Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Keeper of the Record 
of the (^vemment of India, to the Indian Historical Recordbs 
Commission {Vide Proceedings, Vol. IX) is an excellent pioneer 
work in this direction and will be a source of great help to future 
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iresea^ workers. A few of the important English records of Verelst’s 
|time quoted below to illustrate their importance. It may be 
iKitnlwd out here that Verelst was a shrewd observer as well as good 
!i of char? cter, and his remarks bear the unmistakable stamp of 
*rity and conviction. 


^ Some Extracts from Vereest’s Letters. 

“ If gratitude can be any tie on an Hindostan heart, we have 
every reason to consider him as connected with us by the most 
indissoluble bonds. His dominions, except the Zamindary of 
Bulwant Sing, lie on the north of the Ganges, and extend to the 
hills ; and, though they are more thinly i^eopled than is common in 
this country have been so much improved by his late regulations in 
them, as to produce annually near one crore and twenty-five lacs 
of rupees. 

His increase of the strength has kept pace with his increase of 
revenue. He has near eleven battalions of sepoys of all sorts, a 
good body of horse, and has made considerable additions to his 
artillery and magazines ; but, as his whole revenue can never 
support a force which can be really formidable to us, so it will always 
be in our power to direct the force he has to such purposes as may 
best conduce to the interest of the Honourable Company and the 
general peace. 

The Nabob’s education, and perhaps disposition, have led him 
to be vain, aspiring, and impatient. He is active, but desultory ; his 
judgment rather acute than sound; and his generalship and policy 
more plausible than solid. From pride, or jealousy, he is afraid to 
employ men of abilities or rank, in the several departments of his 
Government; he plans, directs, oversees, and executes everything 
himself, so that the multiplicity of business, and his daily increasing 
infirmities oblige him to leave his best designs imperfect and crude. 

His ambition, it is true, is always inciting him to form new 
projects, but Ws volatility induces him to be continually abandoning 
some, and his impetuosity often renders the remainder abortive. 
In a word, from a most careful review of his character and conduct, 
he seems a much proper instrument to accomplish the Company’s 
main point. 

Hi * 

When we considered the very rapid progress he has lately 
^de in his levies of troops; his extraor^nary vigilance in the 
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discipline of his anny; the reports which we have received^ of 
inviting auxiliaries into his service, at a time when perfect trancjjiyjjj “ 
seemed to reign throughout the empire, the connections he is iOiQjjQ. 
with different powers ; the establi^ing a foundry, which has 
supplied him with a quantity of cannon for field service; anT:ii 
amazing improvement in the making of small arms, which ai 
by no means inferior in quality to the very best exported to India ^ 
all these were circumstances which naturally demanded our mos* 
serious attention, and compelled us to resolve upon losing as littld 
time as possible in arriving to some degree of certainty with regard 
to his future designs. (I^etter, dated Fort William, April lo, 
1768). 


The character of the Nabob-Vizier was never thoroughly known 
till his connections with us. His enterprising genius, his high spirit, 
his plausible policy, are all sullied, if not entirely obscured, by 
opposite blemishes ; for, with these, he is inconstant, ostentatious, 
and impetuous. His military spirit has received a severe mortifica¬ 
tion in the late defection of his best battalions no doubt, it has 
abated the ardour of his expectations, and given birth to other ideas 
than those of foreign aggrandisement and conquest. 

Experience has shewn us that this prince possesses no firmness 
nor solidity. However high his demands trifling concessions pro¬ 
vided they speak to his passions, will mollify him. His expressions 
may be boasting, but they do not lead to action. If, therefore, 
we sooth his vanity, and manage his foibles in trifles, we may lead, 
or even dictate, in essentials (Eetter, dated Fort William, 
December 16, 1769). 

♦ * Jk ♦ 

From the English records of Verelst’s period the following facts 
appeared to me particularly noteworthy, as these may be easily 
ignored by historians :— 

(i) In the first place, Shujauddaulah was a sagacious 

financier as his revenue regulations and administration 
show. It is a pity that V^erelst does not specify the 
aforesaid regulations. 

(ii) In the second place, he did not trust his own officials, 

and so supervised every detail personally. 

(iii) In the third place, all his schemes were generally initiated 

by himself. 

(iv) In the fourth place, his military organisation and reforms 

were praiseworthy. 
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(v) In the fifth place, his encouragement of the manufacture 

of cannon and small arms places him above the common 
rim of Indian rulers of those days. His enterprise 
in this respect is comparable to that of Mir Qasim. 
It is likely that Shujauddaulah may have been 
inspired by the latter’s successful venture in this 
direction. 

(vi) In the sixth place, Shujauddaulah’s character was not 

altogether vile and despicable. 

Nandalal Chatterjee. 


THE MUSLIM OCCUPATION OF NORTHERN INDIA— 

A STUDY 

The people are prone to believe that the Muslim conquest of 
India was an easy affair. But the trend of evidence points to 
exactly contrary direction. Nine hundred years of continuous 
campaigns enabled the Turks to subjugate the whole of Northern 
India. The first act of the drama opened with the conquest of Sindh 
about 712 A.D. by Muhammad ibn Kasim, a general of Khalifah 
Walid I (705-15 A.D.). Long after him came Junaid. Making 
Sindh the base of their operations, the Arabs commenced to raid the 
neighbouring Hindu States. Junaid despatched an army against 
Marmad {Marumdda present Marwar), Mandal, Dhanaj and Barus 
(Broach). Another was sent against Uzain (Ujjaini), the country 
of Malibas (Malwa) ; while Junaid in person is reported to have 
captured Al-Bailaman (Bhillamal) and the Jurz (Gurjara) country. 
These expeditions seems to have ended disastrously for the Arabs. 
Because the Sagartal (sic. Jodhpur) Inscription tells us that 
Nigabhata II, a ineml^r of the Gurjjara Pratihara dynasty, 
defeated the king of Sindh and conquered the forts of the Turushkas} 
The same tale is probably related in the Naosari copper plates,* 
which relates that an army of the Tdjikas (that is the Arabs), 
destroyed the Saindhavas, Kacchhellaas, Saurashtras and the Chava- 
takas, but their attempt to conquer Southern India was frustrated 
by AvanijanSlraya-PulakeSn II. One of the most piquant phrases 
in the inscription is anivaUaka-anivarttaka-nivartayitri (repeller of the 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, pp. 99-114. 

• Vimna Oriental Congress, Arrian Section, p. 230. 
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tmrepdlable), a title of the victorious Oialukya chieftain. Evi 
the Arab forces had come to be regarded as invincible. 

13 ie Muhammadan traveller Sulaim&n (851 A.D.) infoi™ 
that the kingdoms of the Rashtrakutas and the Gurjaras 
conterminous with each other. The same traveller significaP^y 
remarks, that amongst the Indian monarchs there was no greaiJ^ 
foe of Islam than the Gurjara prince. Tittle later Ma’asudi (9^ 
A.D.) noted that the Gurjara king was at war with the Arab nnenS! 
of Multan; but the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta were very friendly 
to the Muslims. The agelong feud between the Gurjjaras and the 
Rashtrakutas is now quite well known. It appears that having 
been unable to humble their great adversary, the southern monarchs 
had sought the alliance and aid of the Arabs of Sindh. Nevertheless, 
the Pratiharas were more than a match for the early Muslim invaders 
of India. The Arabs got their first foothold in India in c. 712 A.D., 
and though the Arabs and their co-religionists, soon after the death 
of the Prophet, were irresistible, whichever part of the globe they 
traversed, they could not make any permanent impression in India, 
except in Sin^. As long as the forces of the great Pratiharas of 
Kanauj guarded the frontiers of Hindusthdn the crescent had to 
remain contented, with their hold on the borderlands of India. 

The second great step for the Muslim advance on the rich 
and fertile plains of Xrydvartta was made in the middle of the ninth 
century. Though Persia was conquered in the middle of the seventh 
century and the southern coast of Beluchistan in 643, Afghanisthan 
remained independent till the middle of the ninth century. Herat 
and Balkh in the north had been conquered long before the Hindu 
Shahiya d3naasty ruled at Kabul till the last decade of the ninth 
century of the Christian era. It was finally conquered by Yaqub ibn 
Taith. The Shahiya kings retired towards India, and for a long 
time held the valleys washed by the Kabul river. 

Tenth century of the Christian era saw tremendous changes in 
the political stage. Taking advantage of the decline of the Abbasi 
emperors, the outlying provinces of the Arab empire became 
independent. Khorasan and the country to the north of the Oxus, 
had fallen to the share of the S§mani dynasty. Abdul Malik, the 
fifth king, had a favourite Turkish slave named Alaptegin. He later 
became the governor of Khorasan, and on the death of his master, 
opposed the succession of Mansur. He was obliged to fly the 
country and reached (^Azna with a body of trusted adherents. 
Here he founded a new Idngdom without much opposition from the 
local Hindus. In Northern India the same century ushered in the 
dawn of a new q)och. The old kii^doms which had dominated the 
political arena so long, made their exit, and new powers r<^ to 
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takfttheir jdace. The fabric of the great Gurjjara empire broke up. 
Rajvutana and East Punjab declared independence under the 
Ch^ama^as; and the Tomaras occupied Delhi and the adjacent 
distocts. The Chandellas ruled over Bundelkhand, the Haihayas 
at/Tripura and the GahadvEas in the Doab and Ayodhya. In 
EfStem India the Pala empire too had fallen on evil days. The 
ii^ompetent successors of Dharmapala and Devapala were unable 
be keep together their costly conquests. 

In 977 A.D. Sabuktegin, himself a slave, succeeded Alaptegin. 
He started the continuous campaigns against the Shahiyas of Und 
(that is of the Kabul valley) that finally led to the extinction of the 
dynasty and the occupation of its territories. The first raid of 
Sabuktegin took place in 986 A.D. Jayapala the Shahiya king 
retaliated by invading the Ghaznavite territories, but was defeated 
in the valley of Eamghan and compelled to surrender a large number 
of elephants and a large sum as indemnity. Once within the battle¬ 
ments of his capital the Shahiya monarch refused to ratify the 
treaty; and appealed to the principal Rajput chiefs of India for 
concerted action against the Turks. Some Rajput chiefs seems to 
have responded. The confederate army, however, suffered a crushing 
defeat at the battle of Kurram. Jayapala who was now left alone 
to face the consequences had to surrender the country to the west 
of the Indus. 

Sabuktegin died in 997 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Mahmud. Mahmud might have been a begotted Muslim but was 
an able general. The weakness of the Hindu kingdoms of Northern 
India was soon apparent to him. The smiling plains, the dune 
covered arid plateaus, the populous cities with fabulous riches, 
attracted him, and he invaded it more than dozen times. The 
whole land was laid waste, the temples demolished, the idols smashed 
or carried away into an alien land, the cities sacked and burnt. It 
was a misfortune for India that it did not succumb to the attacks of 
more civilized Arabs, but to the repeated onslaughts of the Turkish 
converts of Islam. The principal achievements of Mahmud’s career 
was the destructions of the Shahiya kingdom, by which he was able 
to annex portions of the Punjab. A decline however set in with the 
death of Mahmud. But this does not signify that India received a 
total respite. Ibrahim, the gran^on of Mahmud, ascended the 
throne of Qhiazna in 1059 A.D. In 1075 A.D. he appointed his son 
also named Mahmud as governor of his Indian possessions. He 
launched an expedition against the Central and North Indian States. 
The great Persian poet Salman tells us that the prince besieged the 
fort at Agra and defeated the Amir Jaipal—^probably a Tomara 
^eftain. He is further reported to have built stable of elephants 
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at Kairauj, which was then the capital of Sindh. He is also repwe^^ 
to have subjugated Malwa and reduced the fort of Kalanjar.* 
was merely a predatory campaign. The Turkish army retume^ to 
Punjab without being able to retain their conquests. .n 

About 1150 A.D., Alauddin Hussain, chief of Gor, attarf^^d 
Bahram, King of Ghazna, and compelled him to take refuge inV^oo 
Punjab. The city of Ghazna with its palatial buildings, built 
the untold wealth, obtained by the plundering raids, was destroy^^ 
From this time, the successors of Alaptegin ceased to have any 
control over Afghanisthau ; and the members of the obscure house 
of Gor rose into prominence. 

The annexation of Punjab brought about a disastrous change in 
the political stage of India. Because it exposed the Tomara, the 
Chahamanas and the Gahadvalas to the constant attacks of the 
Turks. Prithvifdja-vijaya, a work describing the exploits of the last 
of that name, tells us that Durlabharaja II, lost his life in a conflict 
with these foreigners. Next one of his descendants Arnoraja is 
credited with having defeated a Turkish army and constructed a 
lake on the site of the battle, now called Anasagar near Ajmere. His 
son Vigraharaja the IV alias Vis^adeva is credited in a Pillar 
Inscription at Delhi, with having brought the whole of Northern 
India under his domination, and is reported to have made it again 
a fit abode of Kryas, by extirpating the mlechchhas. 

Further information on this point is furnished by a drama 
composed by Somesvara and found inscribed on a series of stone 
slabs found at Kdhdi-din-kd jhomprd at Ajmere. Vigraharaja 
II was succeeded by his nephew Prithviraja II, one of whose records 
were originally found at Hansi, in the Hissar district of the Punjab. 
From this we learn that the king gave the command of the fortress 
of Hansi or Asi to a maternal uncle of his named Kilhana, of the 
Guhilot clan. Kilhana captured and burnt a place called 
Paifachapura, probably belonging to the Turkish State of the Punjab. 
We find probably an echo of it in the Feristhdh when it states that, 
in conjunction with other Rajas, the Raja of Delhi retook Hansi, 
Thanesvar, and other dependencies from the governors to whom 
Modood had entrusted them. From there the Hindus are reported 
to have rnarched towards Nagarkote. 

In spite of these checks, the raiding Turkish armies sometimes 
crossed the Chahamana territories and invaded the kingdom of 
the G^advalas. In his inscriptions Govindachandra the G^advala 
King is credited with having defeated the Hammira (Amira) twee, 
emee when he was yuvarSja, and second time when he was king. 


* Sir H. M. Elliott —of India, Vol. IV, pp. 522-24. 
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At|!|tlier most important information supplied by Gahadvala records 
is^e mention made of a tax called Turushka-da'^a. Opinion 
(^iFers regarding the nature of this levy. According to some it was 
impost to bear the cost of constant war against the Turkish 
•j^aders. Others however aver that it was a poll-tax levied on the 
iMihammadan settlers in the Gahadvala dominions. Govinda- 
^andra's son Vijayachaiidra is also reported to have defeated a 
nammira general. 

Prithviraja II was succeeded by his minor son bearing the same 
name. The widowed queen was appointed ‘ Regent ’. Prithmrdja- 
vijaya tells us that the beef eating mlechchha called Gori who had 
occupied Garjana ((^azna) had sent an envoy to the Chahamana 
court. It further informs us that the Ghorid king captured Nadol, 
but they were routed by the Gujarat king. This certainly refers to 
the expedition led by Muhammad Ibn Sam of Gor in 1178 A.B., 
when by crossing the desert of Marwar, he invaded Gujarat, and was 
routed by the Solahki King Bhimadeva II, aided by the Nadol 
chief Kilhana and others at the battle of Kashrada, near the foot 
of Mt. Abu. The fact is referred to in the Tahakdt-i-Ndsirl and 
Feristhdh. The crushing defeat seems to have made a great 
impression on the Ghorid chief, and for a long time the Hindu 
States of Northern India received a much needed respite. In 1186 
the last Ghaznavite king of Multan, Khasru Malik, was defeated by 
Muhammad Gori and the rest of the Punjab annexed to the Gorid 
dominions. In 1191 he proceeded against the Chahamana king 
Prithviraja. The armies met at Tarmn or Talawari, near immortal 
Kurukshettra and Panipath ; and the Gorid army was totally routed. 
Here the Chahamana king committed the greatest blunder of his 
life. Had he pursued the fugitives, he could have annexed the 
Punjab up to Purushapura (modem Peshawar). Muhammad with 
the remnants of his army did not dare to tarry in the Punjab but 
fled precipitately to Ghazna. He paid the penalty of his blunder 
next year, when Muhammad returned with a fresh army, and was 
able to recover his reputation, as well as prestige, by defeating the 
ChShama^a king. 

The battle of Tarain is an important landmark in the mediaeval 
history of India. From 712-14 A.D. the struggle had continued 
with few years of intervals. The Turks trying to penetrate into 
Hindusthan and the various North Indian States trying in vain to 
stem the onrush of the inevitable deluge. From 1193 A.D., however, 
matters took totally different aspect. The second battle of Tarain 
decided the fate of India. The ^rks now got a firm foothold in the 
very heart of India and would be able to subjugate surroimding 
Hindu States. 
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In this they were partially successful. The Muslim chTontf|^M 
tell us that the Chahamapa King Prithviraja fled from the ba^his 
field, but was captured and murdered. For a year the dec«^ to 
king's brother Hemraj kept the flag flying, but Delhi and 
had soon to submit to Qutb-ud-din Aibak’s valour. NeyerthCw^^d 
the major portion of ChShamana dominions with the principal f 4 s«e 
like Rapastambhapura (Ranthambhor), Vijayaga(^ (Bayana), 
tained precarious independence, through the Afferent branches o 
the Ch^am&na families. 

Adris Banerji. 


DATE OF COMMENCEMENT OF THE GANGEYA ERA 

Five years ago, we pointed out that the initial year of the 
GShgeya Samvat commenced in 496 A.D.* It roughly corresponds 
to 496-7 A.D., i.e. commencing in 496 and ending in 497 A.D. In 
the present paper, we shall try to see if the exact day of commence¬ 
ment can be fixed. For this purpose the following four inscriptions 
are of importance :— 

1. Date of issue—Gahgeya Samvat 80, 'Karttika-dim 8'; 
occasion of the grant—' Kdrttika-krsmstamydm 

Charters are issued on the date of the actual gift, or on a later 
date, but never earlier. According to the amanta system, the 8th 
day or Uthi of a month is a bright one and is earlier than the 8th 
tithi of the dark fortnight, which is equivalent to the 23rd day of 
the month. So the month of Karttika, in the present case, could 
not have been an amanta one, for in that case the date of issue becomes 
earlier than the date of the gift. The month of Karttika of the 
present charter, therefore, was a purnimanta one. The charter was 
issued on the date of the gift. 

2. Date—G.S. 195 ' $ravana-kfsm-dine pavicame '; Occasion 
—‘ Daksindyane 

The year corresponds to (496-7+195=) 691-2 A.D. and the 
date of issue, according to the purnimanta system, to 21st June, 
691 A.D. The occasion of the grant was the commencement of the 
Daksimyana or the Summer Sdstice, which takes place on the 21st 
June. We find that according to the purnimanta system both the 


’ Ind. Ant., Vol. 1 ,XV (1932), pp. 237-8. 

* D, R. Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 1471. 

• /Wd,;"No. 1479. 
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Aj|fes of gift and issue were identical, i.e., 21st June, 691 A.D., 
is tche month in the present instance also was a purnimanta one. 

4 i| These two dates show that the months of the Gafigeya Samvat 
a»\re pUrnimdnta. For this reason we shall make all our calculations 
^i^ordii^ to this system. 

m 3. Date—G.S. 304 ; Occasion—Solar eclipse.' 

The year corresponds to 800-1 A.D., i.e. it commenced in 
Jboo and ended in 801 A.D. There was a solar eclipse on the 15th 
tithi or day of the purnimanta month of Sravana of 800 A.D. As 
the eclipse took place in the first or commencing part of the year, 
i.e., in 800 A.D., the month of Sravana was also in the commencing 
part of the year. From this we conclude that the beginning of the 
year was not later than the 15th of the purnimanta Sravana. 

4. Date—G.S. 351; Occasion—Solar eclipse.* The year 
corresponds to 847-8 A.D. There was a solar eclipse on the 15th 
day of purnimanta Asadha of 848 A.D., i.e. in the ending part of the 
year. From this it is clear that ^e end of the year was not earlier 
than the 15th of the purnimanta Asadha. 

It is evident from the above two calculations that the years of 
the Gangeya year commenced not later than the 15th of the purni- 
mdnta ^ravai^a, and ended not earlier than the 15th of the purnimanta 
Asadha. The period covered by these two dates falls short of a 
complete year by 29 days, besides they begin and end in the middle 
of months, which is generally not the case with the Indian Eras. 
They begin with the beginning, and end with the end of a month, 
whether purnimanta or amdnta. These defects can be remedied if 
we push the commencement 14 days back to ist Sravapa, and the 
end 15 days forward to 30th Asadha. The years of this era, therefore, 
commenced on the ist day of the Piirnimdnta Sravana, equivalent 
to kfsrui-pratipada or the 16th day of the amdnta month of Asadha, 
and ended on the 30th day of purnimdnta Asadha, equivalent to 
the day of full-moon or the 15th day of the amdnta month of Asadha. 

As the years commence in the solar month of A^dha, the 
Era was an Ksddhddi one. The amdnta months take their names 
after the solar months in which they begin, while the Purnimdnta 
ones after the next amdnta month. Again as the Indian Eras are of 
the luni-solar character, this was also a luni-solar one. From all 
th^ we conclude that the Gafigeya Era was an Xsddhddi and 
Purnimanta Luni-Solar one, which commenced on the day after 
the ^ 1 -moon of the solar month of Asadha of 496 A.D, corres- 
ponding to the 12th June of 496 A.D. in terms of the Saka Era, 
the initial year corresponds to Saka 418-9. 


' Ibid., No. 1482. 


* Ibid., No. 1484. 
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There are some other charters under this Era, whidi were 
granted on the occasion of eclipses. We shall now study the daC**® 
of these, with a view to see if they corroborate our conclusions. / 

5. Date—G.S. 128, ‘ Caitra-di 10 5 ’; Occasion—' Margaili^ , 
Paurmmdsydtn som-opardge i.e. ‘ lunar eclipse on the full-moo'f*^ 
day of the month of MargaSra 

The year corresponds to 624-5 A.D., and the date of issuq* 
according to the purnimanta system, to 14th March, 625 A.D'j 
There was a lunar eclipse on the 30th day of purnitndnta Marga^ir§a 
(30th November) of 624 A.D. Both the dates of occasion and of 
issue are within the year, and the former is earlier than the latter. 

6. Date—G.S. 154 ; Occasion—^solar eclipse.* 

The year corresponds to 650-1 A.D. There was a solar eclipse 
on the purnimanta Bhadra (3rd August) of 650 A.D. 

7. Date—G.S. 251; Occasion—solar eclipse.* 

The year corresponds to 747-8 A.D. There was a solar eclipse 
on the 15th of purnimanta Margasirsa (7th November) of 747 A.D. 

8. Date—G.S. 221 ; ‘ Asddha-dina pancami'; Occasion—solar 
eclipse.* 

The year corresponds to 717-8 A.D., and the date of issue, 
according to the purnimanta system, to 24th may, 718 A.D. There 
was no solar eclipse, during this year, visible in India. 

9. Date—G.S. 397 ; Occasion—solar eclipse.* 

The year corresponds to 893-4 A.D. There was a solar eclipse 
on the 15th day of purnimanta Asa^ha (7th June) of 894 A.D. 

10. Date—G.S. 192, ‘ Mdgha-divase trniatime ’; Occasion— 
lunar eclipse.® 

The year corresponds to 688-9 A.D., and the date of issue, 
according to the purnimanta calculation, to iith January, 689 A.D. 
There was a lunar eclipse on the 30th day of the purnimanta Sravana 
(17th July) of 688 A.D. Both the dates of issue and of gift are within 
the year and the former is later than the latter. 

All the above dates have been calculated with the help of 
Pillai's Indian Ephemeris, Vol. I, Part I, Tables II and IV-D. 

It will be seen that our date of 496-7 A.D. as the initial date of 
the Ga^eya Era satisfies all the data foimd in the Gahga Inscriptions, 
with the exception of No. 8 above, when there was no solar eclipse 
visible in India. The reading of the date in this instance is not nee 
from doubt. Rajaguru read the date as ‘ iate 221 ’. Here &ate is 
redundant. Mr. Ramdas reads 323 in place of 221. We find after 

‘ Ibid., No. 1474. • Ibid., No. 1477. • Ibid., No. 1480. 

* Ibid., No. 2050. ‘ Ibid., No. 2052. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI, pp. sooff. 
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At/ye only two digits, which seem to be 21. ^aie here indicates one 
is ^dred (cf. ‘ saie catur-aiUte 184 ’ of the Dharmalihge^ara Temple 
difete of Devendravarman, son of Gunarnava, J.H.R.S., Vol. II, 
aj<\275). ^ the date as 121, whidi corresponds to 617-8 A.D. 

j&iTOere was a solar eclipse on the 15th of purnimdnta Vaisakha (31st 
dj^rch) of 618 A.D., which is earlier than the date of issue and within 
<^e year. 

We are glad to find that Dr. R. C. Majumdar has dealt with the 
question of Gahgeya Era in the recent issue of the Indian Culture^ 
Vol. IV, pp. 171-9)- He has arrived at the final conclusion that 
‘ the Gahga Era falls within the first half of the sixth century A.D., 
with a possible margin of ten to twenty years on either side, and 
that there are good grounds to place it between 550 and 557 A.D.’ 
By the addition of these margins, he has extended the range of 
possibility from 8 years to 90 years from 481 to 570 A.D. By this 
extension, strangely enough, he has admitted our date also within 
the range of possibility, which he rejected at the outset of his paper. 
Again by admission of the date, he has automatically admitted our 
identification of Devendravarman and his father Anantavarman 
with Kamarnava (c. 937-8 Saka) and his father Aniyankabhima- 
Vajrahasta II (c. 902-937) respectively, on which we based the cal¬ 
culation of our date. This too at the outset was discarded as 
unwarranted. He, however, thinks that 550-557 A.D. is a more 
possible limit of the initial year of the Era. But this is not free 
from difl&culties. 

Firstly, this cannot, according to his own admission, accom¬ 
modate Madhukamarnava (526 G.E.) within the G^ga genealogy. 
This difiiculty has been created by his identification of Devendra¬ 
varman (520 G.E.) with Rajaraja-Devendravarman (992-999 Saka), 
a date posterior to 960 Saka. In fact we find that the earlier kings 
of the Gahga dynasty used the Gahgeya Era, while the later kings, 
from the time of Anantavarman-Vajrahasta III (coronation 960 
Saka), have consistently used the Saka Era in their inscriptions. As 
soon as the hitherto-known lastest Gahgeya years of 520 and 526 
are placed anterior to 960 Saka, it becomes possible to identify 
Madhukamar^aya (526 G.E.) with Madhukamarnava (c. 941-960 
Saka)^, so^n of Aniyafikabhima-Vajrahasta II and the youngest brother 
of Kamar^iava, whom we have identified with Devendravarman 
(520 G.E.). There is no other Madhuk^arnava in the whole of 
GShga genealogy, except Anantavarman-Madhukamarpava, son of 
i^iantavarman Co^a-Gahga, who is much later.* Dharmakhedi 
lived in this transition-period, so he had dated his earlier charter in 


* J.A.S.B., Vol. IrXXII, Pt. I, p. 112, No. 5. 
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GaAgeya Era and the later one in Saka Era. THiis view alone 
explain why he used two different Eras in his charters. ' 

Secondly, it cannot be supported astronomically. There was- 
lunar eclipse in the month of Margaiiirsa in 128 G.S. (No. 5 above 
According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s preferential theory, the yei 
falls between 678-685 A.D. But there was no lunar eclipse, whet^ 
visible or invisible in India, in those years or near about them,’ 
the month of Marga^rsa. This argument may not carry weig£|| 
with Dr. Majumdar, who has unfortunately lost all faith in astrona 
mical calculations, but we, who are believers in them, cannoi 
ignore it. 

As our date of 496-7 A.D. as the inital year of the Gangeya 
Era can explain all facts, and over above it is supported by astrono¬ 
mical calculations, we hope that there cannot be any objection to 
its acceptance, at least as a tentative one. 


JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF JAINISM IN SOUTH INDIA 

Regarding the antiquity of Jainism in South India, it is believed 
generally that Srutakevali Bhadrabahu in company with his royal 
disciple Chandragupta Maurya and numerous Jaina saints carried 
the torch of Jainism to the South for the first time about 298 B.C.^ 
Yet it is proved from solid evidence that Jainism reached the 
countries lying near South India in the very life-time or just a little 
after Mahavira, the last 'Hirthankara. For instance, we may take 
the countries of Kalinga, Mahar§stra, Andhra and Ceylon. It is 
clear from the reference in the famous Hathigumpha Inscription 
that Mahavira visited Kalinga and preached Jainism from the 
Kumari-Parvata,® so much so that it continued to be the flourishing 
religion of Kalinga till the earlier centuries of Christian era.® In 
Maharastra, Jainism had its sway even before J^rthahkara Mahavira, 
for, it is proved from monumental evidence that a royal disciple of 
Par^va, the 23rd Tirthafikara, by name Karaka:^^^, the kin^ of 
Campa, visited Terapura (Dharasiva) caves and built Jaina shrines 
tiiere, in which he installed the old as well as newly constructed images 


* Early History of India, p. 154; Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 164- 
165; Epigraphia Camatica, Vol. I. 

* Journal of tbe Bihar and Orissa Res. Soc., Vol. XIII, p. 243. 

* -My Hindi work: ‘ Saiiik^pta Jaina Itibisa Vol. II, Pt. II. 
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dar Jinendras.* And it is said about An^ra that Jainism was 
sofobably pre-Mauryan in that country.* Likewise we learn from the 
Buddhist chronicle of Ceylon, the Mahavamsa, that Jainism was 
WQtroduced in that island as early as fifth century B.C.* Now 
ac^ewing that Jainism was prevalent in the east, north and south of 
Ae Cera, Cola and Tamil countries of South India long before 
Srutakevali Bhadrabahu reached there, it is impossible to think 
^at South India would have remained tmtouched of Jainism. Prof, 
id. S. Ramaswamy Aiyangar also remarked some time ago that' it is 
impossible to conceive that a purely North Indian religion could 
have gone to the island of Ceylon without leaving its mark in the 
extreme south of India, unless like Buddhism it went by sea from 
the north Moreover a fact worth consideration is that a Jaina 
Acarya would not carry the Sangha of Jain monks under his care 
to such a country which does not abound with the followers of Jaina 
due to the religious obligation and as such, if South India was void 
of the Jainas before Bhadrabahu reached there, it is least con¬ 
ceivable that an Acarya of Bhadrabahu’s status would have lead 
the Jaina Sahgha to such a country and for the mere sake of 
Dharma raki^. Under the circumstances, the question arises, when 
did Jainism reach South India ? 

The Jaina books tell a different tale in reply to the above 
question. According to the Jaina tradition it was due to Rsabhadeva, 
the first Tirthankara that Jainism had its advent in South India.® 
R^bhadeva’s son Bidiubali was the first king of South India, who 
renounced the world and adopted the life of a naked Jaina saint. 
He practised austerities and penances at Podanapura, which was a 
flourishing towm on Godavari and acquired omniscience at that 
plewe.® an omniscient Teacher Bahubali, no doubt, preached the 
Jaina Dharma to the people of southern countries. Thus the advent 
of Jainism in South India reaches to a hoary antiquity and it is 
anticipated that scholars will doubt it. But the literary and monu¬ 
mental evidence which can be deduced in support of the Jaina view, 
forces us to believe that there is something historical in it. 


» Annals of the Bhandarkara Res. Inst., Vol. XVI, Pt. 1-2 and Karakandu- 
Cariya (Karanja Series) Intro. 

• Studies in South In^an Jainism, Pt. II, p. 2. 

® Mahavamsa, pp. 66-67 aad 203-206. 

• Studies in Souu Indian Jainism, Pt. I, p. 33. It is not possible that Jainism 
reached Ceylon by sea. since it is seldom that the Sangha of Jain monks travels by 
sea route. 

“ MahapmS^a, Parva, XVI, Sts. 152-156. 

• The Jain Antiquary, Vol. HI, No. 3 and Satpksipta Jaina Itihasa, Vol. Ill, 
Pt. I, pp. 18-29. 
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liie Jaina literature is full of materials conoemii^ 

India long before Bhadrabahu and the cities and towns of tfiA 
side such as Daksina Mathura, Podanapura, Polaspura, Bhaddij| j^‘ 
near Mt. Malaya, Mahasrokanagar, etc. are mentioned in it /■ 
Dal^sina Mathura was founded by the Pandava brothers who reachi^ 
there while on exile.* It happened so that when Pandavas wc ^ 
sta5dng at Dalfsina Mathura, Dwarika was destroyed in a cd[^ 
flagration and Krsna Vasudeva with his brother Baladeva left it f^ 
Dalfsina-Mathura. While on their way, Kr^a was hit dead by 
the fatal arrow of Jaratkumara in the Kau^amba forest. When the 
Pandavas came to know of this sad event, they hastened to console 
Balarama, who after much persuasion agreed to cremate the body 
of great Narayapa on Mt. Srengi; where Balarama also set himself 
to practise asceticism. Pandavas went back to South and on hearing 
that Tirthankara Arista-Nemi was on a religious tour in Pallava 
comitry, they went at once to his audience and adopted the vow 
of a Jaina Muni.* Along with them, a certain Dravidian king, 
also, became Jaina monks and all of them liberated themselves 
from Mt. Satrunjaya.* 

Besides the Jaina literature, the Hindu Pura^as, also, vouchsafe 
the Jaina view; since we learn from them that at the time of war 
between Devas and Asuras, Jainism was preached by Visnu in the 
incarnation of a Digambara Jaina Muni amongst the Asuras, who 
resided on the banks of the Narmada.* If it may be assumed that the 
i^uras referred to here were no other people than the aborigines 
living on the border of Southern India, rather it may be more correct 
to assume that they were the civilized people other than the Dasas, 
who occupied India before the Vedic Aryans came,* then it is 
obvious to say that Jainism had a great centre on the banks of the 
Narmada; which place even to-day is worshipped as a Tlrtha by 


* Harivaipsapurana, p. 487; Jnatradhanuakathamga, p. 680; Antakrata- 
da^ga, pp. II and 22; Blwgwati, p. 1958, etc, 

* Harivaqisa, p, 487. 

* Ibid., Saigas 53-65 and Saipksipta Jaina Itihasa, Vol. Ill, pp. 78-80. 

* wpiMWf 1 

9g«DQ ^ I fiwrwttwmn. 

® The Visnupurana, Ch. XVIII; Padma-Purana, I, Sra§ti-Khanda, XIIl, 
p. 33 (‘•'Wifir vrfTwril «lli 

jwr 1 etc.) Devl- 

Bhagawata, Skandha IV, Ch. XIII and Matsya-Purana, Ch. XXIV. 

* Indian Hist. Quarterly, Vol. XII, p. 337. 
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the Jainas and Jainism must have been preached from there 
long before Bhadrabahu. The copperplate grant of Emperor 
Nebuchadnezzar I (circa 1140 B.C.) or II (circa 600 B.C.) found 
recently in Kathiawad and as deciphered by Prof. Pran Nath, also, 
renders support to the above view ; since it is mentioned in it that 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was the lord of the kingdom of Revanagar, 
came to Dwarika and having built a shrine there dedicated it to 
Nemi, the lord of Raivata hill.^ Nemi referred to in the grant is 
obviously the Jaina Tirthahkara Nemi or Arista Nemi and it is 
clear that Nebu had a great regard and love for him. Now the 
kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar is named after Revanagar, which 
seems to be a place in the vicinity of the Jaina Tirtha Siddhavarakuta. 
on the bank of the river Reva in Southern India.® If it may be taken 
so, it also points to the greater antiquity of Jainism in South India. 

The ancient works of Tamil literature also bear testimony to 
the fact established above. For, a careful study of the oldest Tamil 
Grammar Agathiyam and its successor Tolkappyam would show 
that Jainism was prevalent in South India at the time of their 
composition.® Tolkappyam is considered to be a work of fourth 
century B.C.* and was composed by a Jaina.® The Tamil Kavyas, 
Manimekhalai and Silappadikaram which belong to the ancient 
Sangam j^eriod, prove the fact that J ainism was an established and a 
religion of long standing there.* 

As to the monumental evidence, the Brahmi inscriptions of 
third centur}^ B.C. found in the districts of ]\Iadura and Ramnad 
go a far way to prove the greater antiquity of Jainism in that part of 
the country.’ The inscriptions and images of Jainas at Alagarmalai 
also prove the same thing.® Had Jainism reached South India in 
the third century B.C., it is not possible to have inscriptions and 
images of Jinas of that period. Rather they point out the fact 
that Jainism was widespread and its roots were gone deep in the 
heart of the country at that time, so much so that the people estab¬ 
lished the images and temples of Jains. 

We may be justified in the end to sum up that Jainism reached 
South India long before Srutakevali Bhadrabahu. It is wrong to 


* Times of India, 19th March, 1935. p. 9 and Saipksipta Jaina Itihasa, III, 
pp. 65-66. 

* Saipk§ipta Jaina Itihisa, Vol. Ill, p. 66. 

* Jaina Gazette, Vol. XIX, p. 75. 

* Buddhistic Studies, p. 674. 

® Studies in South Indian Jainism, pt. I, p. 89. 

® Bud^stic Studies, pp. 3 and 681. 

’’ Studies in South Indian Jainism, I, pp. 33-34. 

* Journal of the Mythic Sodety, Vol. XXVII, pp. 123-124. 
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assume and begin the history of South Indian Jainism with the 
great Jain migration of Mauryan period. 

K. P. Jain. 


THE SOUTHERN KEKAYAS 

According to the Puranas {Matsya, 48,10-20 ; Vdvu, 99,12-23), 
the Kekayas, Madras and U^naras were branches of the family of 
Anu, son of Yayati. The Anu tribe is frequently mentioned in the 
^gyeda (I, 108, 8; VII, 10, 5). A h3rmn of the Rgveda (VIII, 74) 
seems to suggest that the Anus lived in the Central Punjab, not far 
from the river Paruspl. It is interesting to note that the same 
territory is afterwards found to be in the possession of the Kekayas 
and the Madras (see Raychaudhuri, PoL Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., 
PP- 36-37)- 

The Kekaya tribe is known from early literature to have dwelt 
in the modern Punjab between the country of Gandh&ra, which lay 
on both sides of the Indus, and the river Vipa^ (Beas). According 
to the Rdmdyam (II, 68, 19-22 ; VII, 113-14), the Kekaya territory 
lay beyond the Vipa^ and was adjacent to the Gandharva (i.e. 
Gandhara) visaya. The name of the capital of the Kekaya country 
is not mentioned in the Vedic texts ; the Rdmayaita (II, 67, 7 ; 68, 22) 
however tells us that the capital of the Kelmyas was at Rijagrha 
or Girivraja. This Rajagrha-Girivraja has been identified with 
modem Girjak or Jalsdpur on the Jhelum. Another Rajagrha- 
Girivraja is known to have been the ancient capital of Magadha. 
This city has been identified with Rajgir situated in Bihar between 
Pat^a and Gaya. In order to distinguish between the eastern and 
western Rajagrha-Girivrajas, the eastern city was sometimes called 
‘ Rajagrha of’ the Magadhas ’ (S.B.E., XIII, p. 150). A third 
Rajagrlia is mentioned by Yuan Chwang (Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, p. 44) 
as a city of Po-lo, i.e., Balkh. Jain writers mention a Kekaya city 
called Setaviya and say that one-half of the Kekaya kingdom was 
Aryan {Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 375). See Raychaudhuri, loc. cit ; Uaw, 
AncietU Indian Tribes, II, pp. 49-50. 

The Chdndogya Upanisai (V. II, 5) tells a story about Aivapati, 
king of Kekaya, who realised the Supreme Truth and is reported to 
have once said, ‘ In my janapada, there is no thief, no viUain, no 
drunkard, no BrShma^a who does not maintain and consecrate 
sacred fire in his house, no illiterate person, no adulterer and therefore 
no adultress ’. According to the iSatapatha-brahmana 6, i. 2) 
and Chdndogya Upani^at {loc. cit. et seq.), Aivapati, a contemporary 
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of king Janaka of Videha, instructed a number of Brabma^as. It 
ks known from the Ramaya-m that DaSaratha, the Iksvaku king of 
iAyo^ya, married a Kekaya princess by whom he got a son named 
IBharata. There is reason to suppose that Aiva^ati (literally, 
[“lord of horses,” “commander of the cavalry”) was the name of 
Fa family of Kekaya kings and not the name of any particular ruler 
of Kekaya. A similar instance seems to be found in the name 
of the ancient Brahmadattas of Ka^i. That Brahmadatta was the 
name of a family and not that of a particular king has already 
been proved (Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, igi8, p. 56; 
Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 45-46). It is interesting to note that a 
traditional king (father of the celebrated Savitri) of the Madras, 
who dwelt near the Kekaya country, on the western bank of the 
river Iravati {Mahdbha., VIII, 44, 17), was also named Aivapati. 
We do not know whether he actually belonged to the family of the 
Kekaya kings. 

Inscriptions prove the existence of a ruling dynasty called 
Kekaya or Kaikeya in the Chitaldrug District of M3^ore. It has 
been supposed that the Kekayas migrated to the south like the 
IksvSkus, Sibis and other North In^an tribes or families. The 
Southern Kekayas are known to have belonged to the Atreya gotra 
and the Soma-vatn§a (lunar race). We have seen that, according to 
the Puranas, the Kekayas belonged to the family of Anu, son of 
the celebrated Yayati. According to the Mahdbhdrata (I, 95, 7), 
Yayati was a king of the lunar race. Yayati, son of Nahusa, is 
mentioned in early texts like the Rgveda (I, 31, 17 ; X, 63, i). The 
Kekayas who belonged to the family of Yayati-Nahusya’s son there¬ 
fore could claim to have belonged to the Soma-vam^. According 
to the Purai;ias (e.g. Vdyu, 28, 18-20), Soma (i.e. moon) was lx>m of 
Anasflya by Atri, one of the principal gotrakdrims. The pravaras of 
the Atreya gotra are Atri, Atreya and Satatapa. The Kekayas who 
claimed to have belonged to the family of Anu could therefore claim 
to have belonged to the Atri or the Atreya gotra. 

Accor^ng to the Ramayapic tradition, the Kekayas of Girivraja 
were mati^onially connected with the Iksvakus of Ayodhya. It 
is interesting to note that the family of the ^uthem Kekayas has 
also been described as iksvdkubhir=api rdjarsibhih kft-dvdha-vivdha.' 
This fact goes to show that princes and princesses of the Southern 
Kekaya famUy were married in the house of the Iksvakus. This 
Iksvdku family however seems to be the same as that to which the 


* AvSha means son’s marriage, while vivaka means the marriage of a daughter. 
These two terms occur in Rock Edict IX of Aioka. See Dtghanikdya, 1.99; JStaka, 
45*1 * 5 W, 316,8; VI, 71,3a ; also Cowell’s transl. of JStaka, V, p. 145, note i. 
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great kings C&mtainfila I, his son Virapurisadata and grandson 
Ehuvula C 3 .mtamhla II belonged. These kings ruled in the Kistna- 
Guntur region of the Madras Presidency about the middle and 
second half of the third century and are known to have had matri¬ 
monial relations with the kings of Ujjayini and of BanavSsi. The 
reference to the Iksvaku rajarsis in a Kekaya record of about the 
middle of the fifth century seems to suggest that the dynasty did not 
come to an end with the conquest of Andhrgpatha by the Pallavas 
of Sl&fici about the end of the third century. For the Southern 
Iksvakus, see my Sue. Sat. E. Dec., pp. 9-32. 

Besides the Kekaya record discovered at Anaji in the Davanegere 
taluka of the Chitaldrug District, there are other inscriptions which 
prove the existence of the Kekayas in the Mysore region about the 
middle of the fifth century. In the Bannahalli grant {Ep. Ind., VI, 
p. 16) of Kadamba Krsnavarman II, the king’s grandfather 
Vis^uvarman, the eldest son of Krsnavarman I, has been described 
as kaikeya-sutdyam-=utpanna. As we have shown elsewhere, 
Krs^iavarman I who married in the family of the Kekayas possibly 
ruled about the middle of the fifth century. In another Kadamba 
record {M.A.R., 1911, pp. 33, 35) Queen Prabhavati, wife of 
Mrge^avarma Dharmamaharaja and mother of Ravivarma-Dhar- 
mamaharaja, has been described as kaikeya-mahakula-pras^a. We 
have elsewhere shown that Kadamba Mrgeiavarman possibly began 
to ride in A.D. 470. The Kekayas are ^own to have had matri¬ 
monial relations not only with the Iksvakus and the Kadambas, but 
also with the Pallavas. A Pallava chief designated Vikramaditya- 
Satya^raya-Prthivivallabha-Pallavaraja Gopaladeva who was the son 
of Candamahasena and was the lord of Payvegundupura has been 
described as kaikeya-vami-odhhav-oddhata-purusa in the Haldipur 
plates {Ep. Ind., XXI, p. i73ff.) which have been palaeographicmly 
assigned to the eighth century A.D. The passage kaikeya-vam^- 
odbhava has been taken to indicate that Pallava Gopaladeva was 
connected with the Kekaya or ELaikeya family probably on his 
mother’s side. 

The Anaji stone inscription {Ep. Cam., XI, p. 142) belongs to 
a Kekaya chief named Sivanandavarman who is described as belong¬ 
ing to the Kekaya family. Soma race and Atreya gotra. He was a 
parama-mdhe^ara and was devoted to his parents, and his family 
was connected matrimonially with the saintly king s of the Iksv&ku 
family. The record refers to the loss of Sivanandavarman's own 
country and to a tumultuous battle fought between Na^akkisa (?) 
Pallavaraja and Krsnavanmaraja, and says that after the defeat of 
Krs9ar3.ja’s army, the Kekaya chief, with a sense of relief in his 
heart, made up his mind, lay on a bed of darbka grass and being 
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unwilling to enjoy wrorldly pleasures became desirous of going to 
heaven.^ Sivanandavarman is then said to have approached that 
position which is desired by all valiant men, and thereby spread the 
prosperity of his own family to last as long as the moon and the 
stars endure.* Even after going near that position, he performed 
some meritorious deeds with the idea that a man dwells in heaven 
so long as his glory is remembered on the earth,® The stone appears 
to have been engraved after the death of Sivanandavarman, 

The inscription has been differently interpreted. Some scholars 
think (see Sewell, Hist. Ins. South. Ind., p. 352) that Sivanandavarman 
was a son of i^damba Kmtiavarman I, and that he turned an 
ascetic. The first part of the theory, as already shown by other 
scholars, is impossible in view of the fact that $ivanandavarman has 
been described as belonging not to the Kadamba family of the 
Manavya or Ahgirasa gotra, but to the Kekaya family which 
belonged to the Soma vamsa and the Atreya gotra. The second part 
of the theory is also rendered untenable by the fact that he is said 
to have attained the position which is derived by all valiant warriors, 
to have prepared a bed of darhha and to have become desirous of 
going to heaven. It seems to me that ^ivanandavarman became 
seriously wounded in the battle fought between the Pallava king 
and king Krsnavarman and, apprehending death, lay on a bed of 
darhha. It may be noticed that the words avahdra and avaharana 
(cf. the verb in abhyavahdrayamdna) signify ‘ cessation of fight ’ or 
‘ removing from the battle-field to the campThe desire of 
Sivanandavarman to go to heaven and to attain eternal fame may 
suggest that he burnt himself to death. 

It has been suggested by previous writers that Sivananda- 
varman’s heart broke at the defeat of Krsnaraja’s army. The passage 
pra^amita-hfdaya however seems to suggest that the Kekaya chief's 
mind was relieved of anxiety at the disastrous defeat of Krsnaraja 
who has been identified with the Kadamba king Kr^avarman I. 


^ Sivanandavarma sva-deiasya k?aye nai^kkdsa (?) paUavardja-kr^fMvarmtna- 
rajayoh samare tumtdini (?) pravftte kr^fjutrdja-sainye bhagne praiamita-htdayah 
saAk^/piia-saiikalpah krta-darbha-iayanah pavitratji abhyavaharayamdnah cira-kdl- 
avasthayinifn farttitfi abhilasan Sruti-smrti-vihita-iila-guni-gananah (?) manusya- 
bkoga-virakta-mands^svarg -apti-krtek^anah indrahka-sukham akamayata. In place 
of tltt passage k^aye fuuyikkasa, Govind Pai is inclined to read k^ayena niskasitah. 
If this suggestion is accepted the name of the Pallava antagonist of Krsnavarman I 
is not yet known. 

• Acat/tdra-tarakaift atmano vaifiiasya parama-Hvat^ vitanvan vHrya-iaurya- 
vikrama-pratipair^ vaSah iaurya-karma-paratfiparS-ilagha-viSe?aiM-viSesitah iHra~ 
gatfdnSffi abhitnatatft abhigatah. 

* Abhi^amywrnSpi sva-va^a-sthSpaka-jana-punya-karmaifa yukto Yavadmyaio 

ioke vicaratt tavantatp kStann divi nivasati pramudita-hrdaya iH. 
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This fact aj^ars to prove that, in the battle referred to, 
Sivanandavarman fought against Krsi;iavannan I. We have else¬ 
where shown that though Visnuvarman I, bom of the Kekaya 
princess, was the eldest son of Krsnavarman I, his claim to the 
throne was laid aside and one of tiis younger brothers, by name 
Devavarman, who was the favourite son of his father, was made 
YuvarSja, i.e., heir to the throne. The fact recorded in the Hebbata 
grant that Visnuvarman was installed by a Pallava king possibly 
suggests that he left his father's court and removed to the court of a 
Pallava king. It is interesting to note that the battle referred to in 
the Anaji record was fought between K^avarman I and the Pallavas. 
It is possible that Sivananda, the Kekaya relative (maternal grand¬ 
father or unde ?) of Visnuvarman, fought in the battle for the 
Pdlava allies of Vis^iuvarman and against Krsnavarman I. Other¬ 
wise Sivananda being praiamita-hfdaya at the defeat of Krsjparaja's 
army seems to become meaningless. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


agarya vasubandhu, the teacher of 

STHIRAMATI 

From Dr. J. Takakusu’s ‘A study of ParamfiTtha’s Dife of 
Vasubandhu and the date of Vasubandhu ' {J.R.A.S., 1905, pp. 33- 
53) and also from K. B. Pathak’s ‘ Buddhamitra, the teacher of 
Vasubandhu ’ (I.A., 1912, p. 244) we learn that (I^arakrf^a 
alias) Vindhyav§sa (one who lived in the Vindhya forest), the author 
of the Saml^ya Saptati (Karika) was successful in a ^spute with 
Acdrya Buddhamtra, the teacher of Vasubandhu. From the 
Mankuwar Inscription of (Gupta) Samvat 129 during the reign of 
KurnSragupta I we know that Buddhamitra was so famous for his 
learning that no contemporary Brahmin scholar, however eminent, 
could venture to attack Buddhism. Hence Buddhamitra's defeat 
must have occurred after Gupta year 129. After Buddhamitra's 
defeat in the religious controversy with VindhyfivSsa, King 
Vikram&ditya gave the SSLmkhya philosopher Vint^y&vSsa three 
lacs of gold as reward and transferred the royal patronage from 
Buddhism to Brahmanism. Vasubandhu on his return to Ayodhyft 
h^rd of the fame of his teacher, and searched for Vindhyftvflsa. 
Finding that he was dead, Vasubandhu wrote a work entitled 
‘ ParaiMrtha Saptati' in om>osition to Vindhyavflsa's * Sflinkhya 
SaptatiAs a result, the Siddhtotas of the Sftipkhyas were all 
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destroyed. This caused general satisfaction and King VikraniS.ditya 
gave Vasubandhu three lacs of ^old. From a verse in Vamana’s 
Kavyalamkara Sutra Vritti as discussed by K. B. Pathak in his 
‘ Kumaragupta, the patron of Vasubandhu ' (LA., 1911, p. 170) we 
learn that the illustrious Buddhist author Vasubandhu was the 
minister of Kumaragupta I, the son of Chandragupta II. Now 
from Chinese and inscriptional evidence we learn that this King 
Kumaragupta had troubles during the latter part of his reign and 
abdicated (according to Somadeva’s Kathdsaritasagara, as discussed 
in Allan, Gupta Coins, p. xlix, f.n.) in favour of Skandagjupta 
who restored the ruined fortunes of his family and who widely 
patronised those distinguished for literary merit. K. B. Pathak has 
shown very clearly from inscriptional evidence that Buddhamitra’s 
defeat occurred after Kumaragupta I’s rule. Both Pathak and 
Takakusu have shown very clearly that King Vikramaditya of 
Ayodhya who was first a patron of the Samkhya school and after¬ 
wards that of Buddhism was no other than Skandagupta 
Vikramaditya who sent his queen with the Crown Prince Baladitya 
to study under the famous teacher Vasubandhu. Vincent Smith 
also stated that Vasubandhu’s patron Vikramaditya must have been 
Skandagupta Vikramaditya and his son Baladitya pupil of 
Vasubandhu must have been Narasimhagupta Baladitya (E.H.I., 
2nd ed.). After the death of Vikramaditya, King Baladitya and 
his queen mother, both pupils of Vasubandhu, invited the latter to 
Ayodhya and favoured him with special patronage. Paramartha, 
the famous Buddhist author (A.D. 499-569) tells us that Vasubandhu 
died at the age of eighty during the reign of Baladitya (Narasimha¬ 
gupta). Vasubandhu was, therefore, contemporaneous with three 
succe^ive Gupta Kings, namely Kumaragupta, Skandagupta and 
Baladitya. Now from Chinese literary evidence we learn that 
Harivarman and Vasubandhu were contemporaneous. Harivarman’s 
great work was translated by Kumarajiva (A.D. 383-412 in China) 
who also wrote a life of Vasubandhu not now extant and read the 
Sata Sastra of Vasubandhu before A.D. 380. 

Now, Vasubandhu was the teacher of Sthiramati who wrote ‘ an 
" Introduction to Mahayanism ” which was translated into Chinese 
about A.D. 400 .... hence Sthiramati must have flourished before 
A.D. 400 ’. (Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 169). Acharya 
Bhadanta Sthiramati is mentioned in the Wala grant of Dharasena 
of Sam. 269 as having built a Vihara through Dharasena's father 
Guhasena (Sam. 240). Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era would make 
Sthiramati flourish about A.D. 560 (=G.E. 240). This shows 
dearly that Fleet's epoch is in error by at least a century and a half. 
Thus the date of the death of Vasubandhu can under no circumstances 
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be pushed later than A.D. 370. That is, on Heet's epoch Vasubandhu 
flourished during the reign of Samudragupta. But according to all 
Chinese accounts Vasubandhu was the teacher of the young prince 
Baladitya who was the son of Vikramaditya. In his attempt to 
uphold Fleet’s theory, Vincent Smith opined that Vasubandhu 
was the teacher of the young prince Samudragupta who, it was 
‘mite possible' had the hiruda Baladitya (??) and his father 
Cmandragupta I had the title Vikramaditya. Now Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya who defeated Mihirakula according to all Chinese accounts 
and during whose reign Vasubandhu died is assumed on Fleet’s 
epoch to have reigned from A.D. 485 to 530. Whereas as has 
already been shown Vasubandhu’s death cannot be pushed later than 
A.D. 370. This again shows that Fleet’s epoch is in error by more 
than a century. In fact according to all available Chinese literary 
evidence taking the Chinese date—850 B.C. (current in Yuan 
Chwang’s time in China) of the Nirvana of Buddha—^most probably 
Kanakamuni Buddha whose memory was still fresh in Asoka’s 
time in the 3rd century B.C.—it follov« that the date of Vasubandhu 
and also of his master Manoratha or Buddhamitra was between A.D. 
50 and 150 (Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, pp. 213 and 357) i.e., 
Gupta Vikrama Samvat 108 and 208, and we know during this 
period Kumaragupta, Skandagupta and Baladitya reigned. Thus it 
was quite natural for Vasubandhu’s disciple Sthiramati to have 
lived in A.D. 182 = the Gupta Vikrama Sam. 240, during the 
Valabhi ruler Guhasena’s time, which on Fleet’s epodi is equivalent 
to A.D. 559 i.e., 377 years later. So that all these Chinese and 
Indian literary and inscriptional evidence shows as clearly as possible 
that the epoch of the Gupta Vikramaditya era is identical with the 
Vikrama era of 58 B.C. and that Fleet's epoch of the Gupta era is in 
error by 377 years. 

DraRENDRANATH MOOKERJI. 


ONE BHA$A VERSE AND ITS BEARING ON THE 

bha$a problem* 

MM. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri in his introduction to the 
Aicarya Cfl^^^^i (p* 25) quotes from Abhinavabh&rat!, a com- 

* Paper submitted to the gth AU-India Oriental Conference, Trivandnnn, 
* 937 - 
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mentary on the Bharata N§^a Sastra by Abhinava Gupta, the 
following passage, which contains one verse from Bhasa ;— 

lagnT i ^ arrirf^ i i 

whTO i aiff^ ^ nftncumufR* 

I ?Ttn ^rtr i »r i Hifr- 

’iftnT w%*rTf«r wrrwaei ^ntw* i 

.?ffi «r 5 H^ m 

N# 

«Tan ^ ^cnwnr^ ««rir 
rfl?^ 2W »r i 

This occurs with slight variations on p. 320 of the Bharata 
Natya ^astra. Volume I, in GOS., No. 36. 

^WTwqwei... ®?Tfii*rmTf>pii^I... *enfifli *?rai%i... 

® ^ I • wnqr w*n?r i ’’ v.i i 

Abhinava Gupta cites the verse as an instance of Raudra. 

In deference to Prof. Dhruva’s desire, as also to show that the 
context suggested by me is appropriate, I herewith append my 
rendering of the verse. No important emendations are required as 
proposed by Prof. Dhruva, and only slight changes, of a very formal 
character, are necessary. For the missing syllables in the first line, 
about which the text in the Bharata Natya Sastra, Volume I, is 

silent and shows the whole line without any lacmia, I read ‘*r 
and propose for in the second line, and ‘ * 

for ‘ »r ’ in the last line. I translate: That Treta3ruga 

is now no more—^may be practically said to have come to an 
end (since Ravana is intent on outrage) ; that Maithili is not at 
present the paragon (flower) of R§ma’s love (since she is in great 

danger, though Rama is alive). The heart of this man (‘ww’, 
i.e. of Ravana) is not soft (as owing to lust, he has become cruel). 
If this man (‘'r*', i.e. —^the speaker of this verse, 

whom I take to be Hanuman) were to catch hold ( nan) of Ravana, 
he (i.e. the speaker—Hanumail) will not be satisfied unless the 
latter's (awfl* i-c. Ravapa’s) body was cut to thousands of pieces, 
‘ami’ in the second and third line has been taken to refer to 
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R&va^a, and ‘w* (in the sense of w*) to the speaker of 
the verse. I am doubtful about the word «air. 

Now, this verse is not found in any of the Trivandrum plays 
ascribed to BhS^. Its context renders it probable, that the verse 
must refer to some Rama play, and Prof. Dhruva, who rules the 
Abhiseka out of order as not coming from Bh§§a, connects the 

verse with the Pratima, after Bharata’s speech——"iwn i i 
Act VI, p. 115, 1 . 13. (Trivandrum Edn., 1924). 

I do not think the verse fits in, with the sentiments of Bharata 
expressed in that speech or later on. Sumantra reports the news 
of the abduction of Sita to Bharata, and after uttering, ‘ What! 
(Do you say Sita has been) abducted ? ’, the latter falls down uncon¬ 
scious. He has to be consoled, cheered up, and is in an unhappy 
mood; afterwards he expresses his wrath sarcastically, but he is 
angry with his mother, not with Ravana. It will be seen, therefore, 
that there is no occasion in Bharata’s mood, for uttering the verse 
quoted by Abhinava Gupta, which Prof. Dhruva assigns to Bharata. 
It is only towards the dose of his conversation with his mother, in 
whidi he is convinced, to some extent, of her innocence, that Bharata 
speaks of raising a huge army against R§.vana. 

I find a suitable context for the verse in the Abhi^ka in the 
second Act after verse 15. Hanuman is gradually becoming enraged 
towards Ravaria, so much, that after verse 15, he says that he cannot 

restrain his anger (^ nifHw 1) and he must have 

uttered the verse ijnrwr, etc. after 1W5 1 ’•ilf 

in the same context. It will be seen, that both Maithili and 
Ravana are there; the latter is giving cause for Hanuman to 

express the sentiments contained in the verse (etc.) by his 

behaviour with Sita; and further, Hanuman in the height of his 
anger, thinks of himself as performing the work of Arya Rama 

(itniNifw) and not being satisfied, till he had 
accomplished it, that is, till he had cut Ravana to thousands of pieces 
(fhNu: ). 

Second thoughts, however, convince Hanuman of the futility 
of such a course being followed by him, as he says immediately 
afterwards :—ww i 

w# <ii4fhfk4fii<ii(h 1 

^ 3d I 

(Abh.II. 16.) 
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and so he reserves the task of killing Rlva^a for SrirSma. There 
appears to be a break between 1 ^ ^nrvrf^ and 

wWT: and the verse etc. must naturally come between the 

two, to give expression to Hanuman's uncontrollable anger. 

If the above context, suggested by me be correct. Prof, Dhruva’s 
objection as to Bhasa’s authorship of the Abhiseka becomes answered. 
The fact that as many as two verses from the Abhiseka have been 
omitted in the m MS., and one in the w MS., as used by Venkatarama 
^rma (viz. p, 23, n. 4; p. 38, n, 4; and p. 75, n. 3 of the Lahore 
Edn. ; or II. 7, III. 9 and VI. 20 from the Trivandrum Edn. of the 
Abhiseka) lends an added plausibility to the view, that the verse 

ihinnj, etc. might also have slipped from the Abhi^ka. Another 
confirmation for the view that the text has been badly preserved 
may be found in ff ^ (p. 13 Lahore Edn.) 

Act I, which occurs as a prose passage, but is evidently a part of a 
verse. 

Thus, this verse helps to connect the Abhi^ka with BhSsa. 
I have elsewhere shown that the Abhi^ka is inseparably connected 
with the works of Bhasa, which form a family by then^elves. Hence 
this verse goes to prove that the Abhii^ka contains at least one 
genuine Bh§i^ verse, and so must have come from Bhasa. This verse 
adds one more link to the chain supplied by Bana, Vakpati, Jayadeva, 
Rajafekhara, Ramacandra and Gunacandra, etc. to prove the 
authenticity of the Trivandrum Bhasa plays. ‘ To ignore these 
coincidences ’ in the words of Dr. Keith, ‘ and to leave us with an 
anonymous dramatist of the highest Indian rank is to demand too 
much from probability 


A. D. PUSALKER. 




REVIEWS 

THE CHILD IN ANCIENT INDIA by Kamalabai Deshpande, M.A., Ph.D., 

Poona, 1936. 

This is an excellent doctoral dissertation by one of the few women Indologists 
of India. It ftdly demonstrates that the author, who had worked under the late 
lamented Prof. Winternitz in Prague, has mastered the modern methods of research, 
and we hope that after this brilliant debut she will continue to work in her chosen 
field of study. 

The author has here exhaustively dealt with the safftskdras connected with the 
life of the child, beginning with garhhddhdna and ending with upanayana, mainly in 
the light of the Grhyasutras. All the published Orhyasutras have been fully 
utilized for this purpose and their data collected and classified. But it is important 
to remember that hardly any other work has been taken into consideration. Even 
the epics and the Dharma^astras have been left rigidly untouched. This, I fear, will 
be regarded as a drawback, for the author's intention was obviously to try to give 
a picture of what the life of the child in ancient India was actually like, and not 
merely to register the shamanical prescriptions of the Grhyasutras. Yet the latter 
are surely second to nothing in importance for the social history of ancient India, 
and the author is therefore to be congratulated on her very useful work in which she 
has collected all the relevant data from these texts. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


NIDANA-KATHA or the story of the epochs, edited by N. K. 

Bhagwat, M.A., (Bombay University Publications, Devanagari Pali Text Series, 
No. i), 1st edition, Bombay, 1935, Price Re.i. 


MAHAVAMSA or the great chronicle, edited for the first time in De¬ 
vanagari character by N. K, Bhagwat, M.A., (Bombay University Publications, 
Devanagari Pali Text Series, No. 2), Bombay, 1936, Price Rs.2-8. 


DiGHA NIKAYA or THE COLLECTION OF LONG SUTTAS, Part II, 

edited for the first time in Devanagari character by N. K. Bhagwat, M.A., (Bom¬ 
bay University Publications, Devanagari Pali Text Series, No. 3), ist edition, 
Bombay, 1936, Price Rs.2-8. 

Prof. Bhagwat has edited all these works with great care and attention. Each 
edition has a useful introduction and different readings in the foot-notes. He has 
suggested some books for further study, but the great drawback of all these editions 
is that they are wanting in notes, indexes and parallel references from other texts. 
In future editions of Pali Texts in Devanagari character, we suggest that notes on 
important words occurring in the texts should be given. As for the Mahavamsa 
Text, the Mahavamsa Tika now edited by Dr. Malalasekera and published by the 
Pali Text Society, London, should be often consulted in order to solve some of the 
knotty points. The Mahavamsa Text should be studied along with the Dipavatfasa 
to have a better understanding of the subject-matter. As for the Nidanakatha, 
the meaning of the term has b^n much discussed by scholars. Prof. Bhagwat has 
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done well to translate it as the story of the Epochs, because the life of the Buddha as 
found in this text has been divided into three periods, dure (distarit), avidure (not 
distant) and santike (near). As to the discussion of tte Buddhist doctrines of 
Dhammata and Paramita, I must point out that dhammatais coined by the Buddhists 
as a special term to signify the essential nature of things, the normal condition and 
usual course as found in the Digha Nifcaya, Vol. II, p. 12 foil. PSrami or Paramita 
is employed as a synonym of Buddhakaradhamma, the virtues or qualities which 
tend towards making a Buddha,i.e., maturing the life of a Bodhisattva for the attain¬ 
ment of Buddhahood in his last birth. For a fuller discussion on the subject, vide 
my ' Concepts of Buddhism', Chap. II. I must congratulate the University of 
Bombay for all such important publications as they are very useful not only to 
students but also to scholars. 

B. C. Law. 


1 $TA-SIDDHI: with extracts from the Vivarana of Jnsmottama. Critically edited 
with introduction and notes by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M.A., Gaefcwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. LXV, pp. xxxvi 4- 697. Published by Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
Price Rs.14. 

Here we have in the shape of a critical edition of Isfa-siddhi a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to Adwita Vedanta School. The book forms one of the four books bearing the 
name of ‘ Siddhi' and has decidedly a place of importance in the Literature of the 
Advaita Vedanta School. The other three books are Brahma Siddhi by Mandana 
Misra, Naiskarmya-siddhi by Suresvara and Ad\dta-siddhi of Madhusu^na. The 
work is very important from the fact that there are repeated references to it 
throughout the literature of the Vedanta School. The editor rightly observes ' that 
the work is valuable not only for tracing the development of the Adwaita doctrine 
but also for a proper appreciation of the speculative position adopted by Ramanuja 
in Sri-Bha§ya. The date assigned for the composition of the book is 850 to 1050 A.D. 
and we have in the body of the book a detailed discussion of the relative standpoints 
of the different schools of thought as regards the conception of truth and error and 
the validity of cognition. This was an age when the Idealists and the Realists of the 
Indian School of thought were fighting tooth and nail to maintain their respective 
position. This gave birth to varied discussion in the later ages which culminated 
in the production of Advaita-siddhi by Madhusadana Saraswati in the sixteenth 
century. The learned editor in his introduction has very clearly set forth the 
doctrines of the different contending schools of thought current at the time of com¬ 
position of Ista-siddhi. The body of the book is divided into 8 chapters and discusses 
the various points of the Advaita Vedanta School and a considerable part has been 
devoted to the establishment of the doctrine of Maya. The false arguments of 
Parinamavad and Anythaldiyativad of the Sankhya and Nyaya Schools respectively 
have been critically refuted. The extracts from the commentary of Jnanottama 
although not exhaustive are not altogether disappointing. 

Naun Bbhasi Vedantatistha. 

NEW CATALOGUS CATALOGORUM (Provisional Fasciculus) puUished under 
the authority of the University of Madras, 1937. Edited by Profs. S. 
Kuppuswami Sastri, P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri and Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 

It is a very laudable work undertaken by the University of Madras under the 
guidance of well-known sdiolars. It will be a complete and up-to-date a^habetkal 
register of Sanskrit and allied works and authors. As far as we have seen, Jain and 
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■Pbddhist texts and commentaries have been sparingly used. On pag^ 35, the name 
the commentary, Manorathapurani, should occur after the details of the text, 
otherwise it will be misleading. No translation of the commentary is available, nor 
t^ whole commentary printed in Roman script. It is too premature to pass any 
opinion unless and until the catalo^e becomes conmlete. In this line, some of our 
Indian scholars, e.g., Rajendralal Mitra, Haraprasad Sastri, Chintaharan Chakraborty, 
have already done an excellent service to the literary world by their monumental 
works. We wish every success of this new venture. 

B. C. I/AW. 

HISTORY OF KANAUJ. By Rama Shankar Tripathi, M.A.. Ph.D. (Bond.), 
with a foreword by L. D. Barnett, M.A., D.Bitt. Royal 8vo., 10 x bf, pp. xx-f 
„ 420. Indian Book Shop, Benares City, 1937. Price Rs.7 or 15s. 

The impact of the Hhna invasion was severely felt by the Gupta empire. Though 
there is evidence that the rump of the empire was held on till the first half of 
the 6th century, yet there is ample evidence to show that it had to fight for bare 
existence against rivals who threatened its very foundations. The scramble for 
power which ensued, reduced the history of India into a state of fiux. The emergence 
of Kanyakubja, as the successor of Pa^aliputra, in the r 61 e of the imperial dty of 
Northern In<^ and the continuous struggle for its possession amongst various powers 
—^the Maukharis, the Pufpabhiltis, the Gaudas, Yaiovarman of the lunar race, the 
Karko^as, the F^as, the Rastraku^as, the Pratiharas, and the Gahadavalas, 
who for some time or other held sway over it,—carry the history of the Ganges- 
Jumna valley to the dawn of Muslim rule in Northern India. 

For a long time a reliable and lucid survey of the history of this period was a 
desideratum. Dr. Tripathi of the Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Cifiture, Benares Hindu University, has removed a long-felt want in a worthy manner. 
His survey shows a complete mastery over the sources and a synthetic mind which 
without being perplexed by the conflicts of evidence has succeeded in firmly grasping 
the vital factors of this period. The author has, I am glad to add, di cussed the views 
of his predecessors with courtesy and has always taken a commonsense view of the 
various incidents of History. 

After devoting the ist chapter to various introductory matters. Dr. Tripathi 
discusses in successive chapters, the Maukharis of Kanauj (Ch. II), Harsa (Ch. Ill to 
VIII}, Kanauj^ after Harsa’s death to the Pratihara conquest (Ch. IX), Ya^varnian 
(Ch. IX), the Ayudhas (Ch. IX), the Imperial Pratiharas (Ch. X and XI), the Gahada¬ 
valas (Ch. XII and XIII) and lastly Administration, Fiscal conditions, Religion, 
Group-life, etc. (Ch. XIV). The book contains six Appendices: these contain (i) 
A list of the Pratihara inscriptions of ELanauj, (ii) Inscriptions of the Gahadavala 
D^asty, (iii) Table of Maukhari genealogy, (iv) Genealogy of Har$avardhana, (v) 
Bine of Yaiovarman and that of the A)Tidhas, and (vi) the Pratihara tings of 
Kanauj. It also contains a fairly exhaustive bibliography and a useful index. 
We would welcome some maps in the second edition of this work. 

H. C. Ray. 

SIDDHANTAVINDU of MADHUSUDANA, with the commentary of Purusot- 
tama, critically edited and translated into English with introduction by Prahlad 
Chandrasekhar Divanji, M.A., BB.M., Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. JvXIV, 
pp. 24-J-cxlii-i-93-1-306. Published by Oriental Institute, Baroda. Price Rs.ii. 

SiddhSntavittdu is a commentary on Dasaslold a small stotra consisting of 
ten verses by Safikarficitya. T^ie ate oldier commentaries no doubt but this 
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one is valued by all scholars on account of its real merit. The main intention^ 
the author of Dasasloki is to give a correct idea of the Mahavakya ' Tat tvam asi^ 

‘ That ^ou art Madhusudana Sarasvati, who was a contemporary of the Emperor 
Akbar, was one of the finest exponents of the Advaita School. In fact, his 
‘ Advaitasiddhi' is a monumental work and no scholar willing to have a clear under¬ 
standing of the relative position of the Sahkar School of thought can do without it. In 
tUs book, the author Madhusudana has given hints for raising discussions on Advaita 
standpoint. The commentary is very lucid in exposition of the finest points. The 
present edition of the book is very much welcome from the fact that as the original 
book is very short and so also the commentary; the learned editor has spared no 
pains to acquaint the general reader with the main doctrines of the Advaita Vedanta 
School. 

Nawn Behari Vedantatirtha. 


SAI^GI SAiyiGRAHA, compiled by Mr. Puran Chand Nahar, M.A., B.L., and 
published* by the Sri Gulab Kumari Library, 46, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

The late Mr. Puran Chand Nahar was a well-known Jain scholar, and a celebrated 
author of many Jain books. Jainism has suffered a great loss in his death. This 
book is a collection of dissertations on dana, ^ila, tapa, upavasa, mangala, desana, 
etc. The author’s skill in selecting interesting passages is praiseworthy. His 
' Introduction ’ tries to solve some of the knotty points of Jainism. He is perfectly 
right in saying that ‘ tapa ' is nothing but checking one’s own desire (iccharodhana). 
It seems that the better expression would be manovrittiko-roknd which the author 
himself has pointed out. He has dealt to a great extent with the subject of observing 
upavasa by the Jains ; and he has shown the importance of the great Jaina festival 
' Paryusa^ ’. It is a very good collection, and should be studied by every Jain 
and by all those interested in the study of the history of Indian religions. The 
author has done well by quoting a mahgalika 41oka at the end, which runs thus : — 

Mangalatp Bhagavan Viro, mahgalarp Gautama prabhuh 1 
Mangalaip sthfilabhadradyah, Jaina dharmo’astu mangalatp h 
S arva mangala mafigalyarp, sarva fcalyana karanam 1 
Pradhanatp sarva dharmanat^i, Jainarn Jayatu sasanatp t 

B. C. Law. 

EARLY SCULPTURE OF BENGAL (from the Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol. XXX), by Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, M.A., published by the 
Calcutta University, 1937, pp. 85-f 24 plates. 

This well-documented booklet by Mr. Saraswati ably deals with the pre-P41a 
sculptures of Bengal from the standpoint of evolution and iconography. It is, as 
the author tells us in the preface, but ‘ a prelude to a bigger volume, which proposes 
to discuss the sculptural history of the province down to t^e Muhammadan conquest ’. 

Several sculptures of both Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheons from North 
Bengal, attributed to Kusana and Gupta periods mainly on grounds of technique, 
together with the P&hidapura plaques representing various Brahmanical deities, 
constitute the materials for this booklet. The dress of two figures of Sfirya and of one 
of V4nu is, according to Mr. Saraswati, distinctly Kui^na dress, and there are some 
other features about these sculptures which are believed to have affinities with those 
of the secular art of Mathuri. It is, however, doubtful if Mr. Saraswati will find 
universal acceptance of his views on these sculptures, but his study of the Pfth^apura 
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Inures, careful and conscientious, have a title to serious considerations even by 
e most fastidious critic. It has led him to disagree with the identifications made 
6y otii^er scholars of some of the sculptures. Thus, according to him, a panel (fig. 8) 
in tbd eastern wall depicting an amatory couple, represents either Krsna and Rukmim 
or Ki$na and SatyabhimH, and not Krsna and R&dhi; a bas relief (fig. ii) on the 
east wall which represents Siva standing in a group is anything but the representa- 
of the legend of ‘ the offering of the poison ’; a panel (fig. 12) on the south¬ 
east side of the main temple with a male figure standing with Hs left elbow within 
the jaws of a demon in the form of a horse or an ass, is not the representation of 
Balarima slaying the donlrey-demon Dhenuka, but of Krsna killing the demon 
Ke^; a high relief (fig. 17) on the western wall depicting a fat male figure with 
. /O hands and one face is but the figure of Brhaspati and not of Brahmd ; and so 
|Hth. Except the first, his identifications are for the most part acceptable. We 
Eagerly await the publication of the bigger volume promised by the learned author. 

N. N. Das Gupta. 


{the gO^as. by Nilakanta Sastri, M.A., Professor of Indian History and 
Archaeology, University of Madras. Royal 8vo., iox6f. Vol. I, pp. 718, 
maps 5, plates 3, 1935. Price Rs.io or 15s. Vol. II, Part I, pp. 552, maps 2, 
plates 6 ; Part II, pp. 553 to 934. Price Rs.io or 15s. 1937. University of 
Madras. 


■ We do not often realize that India is a subcontinent and that its history stretches 
over enormous periods; also that due to lack of adequate funds much of the sources 
:or the reconstruction of its ancient past lies either buried under the earth or unseen 
n the vast spaces of India and the countries surrounding it. It is too early yet 
0 think of planning * an imposing superstructure and magnificent facade of History 
. Ve must wait a long while, till scholars like Prof. Nilakanta Sastri with their 
I inrivalled knowledge of local conditions and mind free from ‘ rdga and dve^a \ 

' gradually build up the foundations of India's past history. It is curious that though 
the publication of Kanakasabhai’s work The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago 
[(5904) created a good deal of interest yet even after the lapse of more than a quarter 
"til a century, we do not find many North Indian scholars trying to acquire a first 
hand knowledge of the literary and archaeological sources of the history of that 
portion of India which lies beyond the Krsna, the Tunga and the Bhadrd. In the 
south, however, the wor’* of this pioneer was taken up by many of his countrymen 
with enthusiasm and industry and thanks to their efforts, the rough outline of the 
^story of this land is visible. By the publication of his work on the ‘ Pandyan 
Kingdom' (1929) Prof. Sastri had already secured for himself an honoured place 
imongst these scholars. His present work fully maintains the standard of his earlier 
vork. 

^ The history of the Co}as easily falls into five divisions, viz.: (i) the pre- 
..hristian period; (ii) the age of the literature of the Sangam, (iii) the interval 
^ between the end of the Sangam period and the rise of the line of Vijayalaya, (iv) 
•he period of the Vijayalaya line, and (v) the age of the Calukya-Cola line of 
.ulottuAga I. There are many lacunae in this survey of Cola history and it is only 
n we approach the middle of the 9th century that we have an abundance of 
^ iientic material both literary and archaeological for the full and correct delineation 
political and cultural events of the ' Far SouthIt is possible that with the 
ivance of more systematic study of the architecture and sculpture of the monu- 
its of these regions and further explorations this defect would be remedied. A 
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more scientific treatment of the coins and the literary data might also lead to vahi^ 
results. But at present our trouble begins at the very start. What is the ori#-^ 
of the word Co|a ? We must for the present remain content with the remark that 
it is uncertain. Now we know from the writings of Megasthenes and Katyayana 
that organized society and culture flourished in the ‘ Far South *; but except 
inferences we have little to help us in reconstructing the history of the pre-Christian 
period. The author accepts the view that the literature of the Sangam Age must 
be approximately referred to the first three centuries or so of the Christian cfra. 
The evidence of the Periplus and Ptolemy together with these literary sources seem 
to be quite helpful. But a closer examination of the names of princes in this litera¬ 
ture, even if it were possible to accept its early date, soon reveals that it is not 
possible to work them out into a connected history. Of course the name of Karikala 
and Koccenaganan stand out prominently, also the continuous civil war between 
Urayur and Puhar branches of the Colas. Our difficulties are not removed everJ 
when we pass on to the next period. To a rational mind like that of our author,| 
it appears almost completely hidden from view by dense darkness. The periodj 
rougUy from 3rd or 4th to the 9th century is called by our author the * long historicalf 
night'. During this period the mysterious Kalabhras and then the Pandyas and the 
P^avas rose on the ruins of the Coja power. Were the ELalabhras Buddhists ? An 
interesting question raised by the author but difficult of final solution. The remains 
of the CoJa power in the Kaveri valley probably saved itself from complete destruc¬ 
tion by bending low before every storm while one of their branches migrated to the 
north in the Kurnoor and Cuddapah Districts (Renandu, 7000). Certain stone and 
copper plate inscriptions seem to refer this branch, by the evidence of their script, 
to the 7th century. The identification of this state with the Cu-li-ya of Yuan 
Chwang, first suggested by Cunningham, seems reasonable. The age of the line of , 
Vijayalaya was ushered in by the pyrrhic victory of the Pallavas over the Pandyas 
at the battle of Sri Purambia (c. 879 A.D.). Aditya Cola who fought in the ranks of , 
the Pallavas profited by this victory. His father Vijayalaya had already consolidated ( 
the position of his line by capturing Tanjore; the son soon overthrew his overlord 
the Pallava Aparajita and annexed Tondaimandalam. Thus was ushered in the 
imperialism of the Cojas which though often severely harried by the Karnataka 
Rastrakfitas and the Calukyas survived to the middle of the 13th century when it 
was again swallowed up by the Paudyas. The achievements of this empire specially^ 
during the reigns of Rajaraja I and Rajendra 1, when its victorious armies reached 
the Ganges and its navy extended its hegemony over the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, when its architects, and sculptors raised the magnificent and stupendous 
temple of Rajaraje^vara at Tanjore and its civil servants almost perfected a system 
of administrative practice and procedure, have left their permanent mark on ^e 
pages of the history of India. 

In the delineation of the chequered history of the Co}as, Prof. Sastri shows a rare 
combination of gifts, a mastery over all the varied and complicated sources and a 
balanced and acute judgment. In the first volume, he traces the history of the Colat 
from the earliest times to the accession of Kulottunga I (1070 A.D.). In part am 
of the second volume, the political history of the Colas is continued till the middle 
of the 13th century; he also deals with the Central and Local Governments, taxation 
and finance, population and society, agriculture and land tenure, industry anci 
trade^ education and leaminjg and lastly religion and literature under the Co]a» 
Part II of this volume contains only an appendix and index. A special feature cl 
the work is that the two appendices in Vol. I and Vol. II (Part II) contain sel^ 
list of inscriptions of the Cojas and related d3masties (chionologica^fe^ amtjgcfr)^ 
The 7 maps p the two volumes are useful; the indexes are exhaustive. We only 
miss adequate genealogical tables and bibliographies. 
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The work does not offer many occasions for criticism. I only select a few points 
, ._iich do not directly bear upon the history of the Cojas Nobody now seriously 
l)elieves that the Pala Dharmapala (c. 769^15 A.D.) combined with Harsa of the 
Candratreya line to assist the Pratihara Mahipala (c. 914-43 A.D.) to recover his 
^throne. (See Dynastic History of Northern India, by Ray, Vol. I, pp. ayiff.; Vol. II, 
72ff.). That Dandabhufcti is not Bihar and that it must be located on the SW. 
Iborder of Bengal has been recently demonstrated by the discovery of the Irda in- 
sfeription of Nayapala which grants land in the Dandabhukti-mandala of the Vardha* 
mana-bhukti (EL, Vol. XXII, pp. isoff.). There is not the slightest evidence to 
prove that Govindacandra of East Bengal had become at any period a vassal of the 
Pala prince MaWpala (see Dynastic History of N. India, Vol. I). In view of the fact 
that Cola is always distinguished from Karndta and for other reasons, scholars are no 
ilpnger inclined to accept the view that the Senas of Bengal and the Line of Nanyadeva 
of Mithila came with the army of the Coja Rajendra I. 

Tire author deserves congratulation for the skill and ability with which he has 
completed his task. 

H. C. Ray. 


GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA (His Life & His Religion), by Sreemati Akshaya 

Kumari Devi. Published by Vijaya Krishna Brothers, 31, Vivekananda Road, 

Calcutta. Price Re.i. 

This book consists of 10 sections. The first section deals with the ancient 
tribes and languages of Iryavarta; the second, Gautama’s ancestry and birth; the 
third, Siddhartha's education and marriage; the fourth, Gautama’s renunciation 
and wanderings; the fifth, the Buddha; the sixth, the Buddha’s famous 
converts; the seventh, the Buddha’s mission; the eighth, the last days of the 
Buddha; the ninth, the Buddhist scriptures; and the tenth, the Buddhist 
religious practices. The authoress has attempted in this book to give a connected 
biography of the Buddha. She says in the preface that she has avoided myths, 
fables and miracles woven round the Buddha. But in page 21 of the book, 
she writes ‘ High fever was burning in Mayadevi and no medicine could cure 
her’. May I ^ow whether this is a fact or fiction? Irrelevant statements 
are found in pp. 10, ii and 12. The authoress has failed to quote passages correctly 
"from the texts {vide p. 51). The section dealing with the Buddha’s famous converts 
is somewhat interesting. The book is deficient in scientific treatment, well docu¬ 
mentation, the use of ^acritical marks and correct spelling of words (as for pyamplp 
see p. 99). The book should be revised and re-written throughout before it is readable. 


B. C. Law. 
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